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PBEFACE. 


The  next  volume  will  be  devoted  to  the  Eighteenth 
Century.  Although  in  some  respects  an  unattractive 
I)eriod,  it  yielded  many  a  noble  spirit  and  many  a  great 
divine.  Amongst  its  Theologians  and  Biblical  Scholars  it 
numbers  Bull  and  Waterland,  Hurd  and  Warburton, 
Jortin,  Lowth,  and  Horsley;  amongst  its  Apologists  and 
Illustrators  of  the  Christian  Evidence,  Bentley,  Leslie, 
Butler,  Leland,  Lardner,  Bishop  Newton,  West,  Lyttelton, 
Watson,  Paley;  amongst  its  Preachers,  Atterbury  and 
Sherlock,  Whitfield^  Berridge,  and  Bomaine,  Fletcher  and 
the  Wesleys.  Its  Practical  and  Experimental  Writers  in- 
clude the  names  of  Law  and  Berridge,  of  Bishop  Home, 
of  James  Hervey,  and  John  Newton;  and  amongst  its 
Sacred  Poets,  besides  Cliarles  Wesley  and  Isaac  Watts, 
stand  out  conspicuous,  Eenn,  Addison,  and  Young,  Augus- 
tus Toplady,  and  William  Cowper.  These  illustrious 
authors  and  their  cotemporaries  will  conclude  the  present 
series,  miless,  on  some  future  day,  the  pleasant  memories 
of  his  native  land  should  induce  the  compiler  to  give  a 
volume  to  the  worthies  of  North  Britain.  The  names  of 
Knox  and  Buchanan,  of  Bollock  and  James  Melville,  of 
Lcighton,  Scougall,  and  Hugh  Binning,  of  Boston  and  the 
Er:*kincs,  of  Logan,  Beattie,  Pollock,  of  Thomson,  Chalmers, 
and  M'Clieyne,  are  enough  to  shew  that  the  Christian 
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Classics  of  Scotland  have  their  own  characteristics,  and  a 
sufficient  claim  to  a  distinctive  notice. 

Meanwhile,  and  in  bringing  the  work  thus  near  its 
completion,  the  Editor  gratefully  acknowledges  the  good 
offices  of  those  friends  who  have  helped  and  encouraged 
him  in  his  pleasant  toil  To  the  choice  and  recherM 
libraries  of  T.  Taylor,  Esq.,  and  W.  Bonar,  Esq.,  he  has 
been  indebted  for  many  a  rare  and  precious  volume ;  and, 
besides  similar  obligations  of  no  common  kind,  from 
B.  C.  Pierce  Seaman,  Esq.,  he  has  received  so  many  valu- 
able suggestions  and  so  much  information  as  have  given 
to  many  portions  of  the  work  any  value  they  possess. 
His  labours  have  also  been  essentially  lightened  by  the 
kindness  of  Messrs  Nelson  and  Mr  Kennedy  of  Edinburgh. 
For  the  "  Select  Puritans  "  of  the  former  the  Editor  had 
written  biographical  sketches  of  Bunyan  and  Matthew 
Henry,  and  to  "  The  North  British  Review,''  of  which  Mr 
Kennedy  is  proprietor,  he  bad  contributed  articles  on 
Owen,  Watts,  Doddridge,  and  Simeon ;  and,  as  soon  as 
he  expressed  a  desire  to  include  the  materials  in  the  pre- 
sent work,  permission  was  granted  in  the  most  liberal 
and  handsome  manner.  To  these  generous  friends,  as 
well  as  to  several  esteemed  correspondents,  the  compiler 
returns  his  heartfelt  thanks. 

LoiTDOK,  June  1, 1S58. 
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OUR  CHRISTIAN  CLASSICS. 


SOUTH,  TILLOTSON,  AND  MODERN 
SERMONISERS. 

OiTB  day,  Boswell  asked  Dr  Johnson,  "  What  were  the  best 
English  sermons  for  style? — Atterburyr  Johitson:  "Yes, 
sir;  one  of  the  best.**  Boswell:  "TiUotsonT  Johnson: 
"  Why,  not  now.  I  shonld  not  advise  a  preacher  at  this  day 
to  imitate  TiUotson's  style ;  though  I  don't  know :  I  shonld 
be  cautions  of  objecting  to  what  has  been  applauded  by  so 
many  suf&ages.  South  is  one  of  the  best,  if  you  except  his 
peculiarities,  and  sometimes  coarseness  of  language.  Seed 
has  a  Tery  fine  style;  but  he  is  not  very  theological  Jortin*s 
sermons  are  very  elegant.  Sherlock's  style,  too,  is  very 
el^ant,  though  he  has  not  made  it  his  principal  study. 
And  you  may  add  Smalridge.  All  the  latter  preachers  have  a 
good  style.  Indeed,  nobody  now  talks  much  of  style;  every- 
body composes  pretty  well.  There  are  no  such  inharmonious 
periods  as  there  were  a  hundred  years  ago."*  * 

In  the  great  critic's  enumeration,  it  will  be  observed  that  no 
mention  is  made  of  any  of  the  authors  who  have  heretofore 
passed  under  our  review.     The  question  referred  to  "style;" 

*  Croker's  Boswell,  toL  rii.  p.  78. 
VOL.  m,  A 
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and  Johnson  knew  that  a  sennon  constructed  as  Hall,  Baxter, 
and  Taylor  constructed  theirs,  would  be  a  mystery  and  an 
amazement  to  a  modem  audience.  .  True,  anterior  to  their 
time,  there  were  sermons  of  an  excellent  */  style."  In  the  ear- 
nest days  of  reformation,  preachers  were  free,  direct,  and 
natural;  and  it  would  not  be  easy  to  find  harangues  where 
the  speaker  and  his  audience  are  in  closer  contact  than  the 
sermons  of  Latimer  and  the  solitary  surviving  specimen  of 
Bernard  Gilpin — a  style  which  survived  as  late  as  the  period 
when  Henry  Smith  inundated  with  an  unwonted  audience  the 
Church  of  St  Clement  Dane's,  and  Walter  Travers  made  the 
vaults  of  the  Temple  ring  again  with  his  Genevan  thunder-peals. 
But  under  Queen  Elizabeth,  who,  as  an  imperium  in  imperio, 
was  jealous  of  the  pulpit,  the  ordinance  of  preaching  had 
almost  gone  into  abeyance;  and  when,  under  her  sapient  suc- 
cessor, it  experienced  a  revival,  it  studied  the  tastes  and 
copied  the  intellectual  features  of  its  foster-father.  A  sermon 
was  no  longer  a  straightforward  address  of  man  to  man,  but  a 
curious  scholastic  exercise,  often  prepared  with  infinite  pains, 
and,  when  recited  firom  the  clerical  rostrum,  better  fitted  to 
display  the  ingenuity  of  the  speaker  than  to  improve  or  im- 
press'his  audience.  A  text  was  selected,  and,  instead  of  an 
e£Ebrt  to  seize  its  leading  idea^  and  present  it  vivid  and  entire, 
it  was  split  open  with  a  logical  cleaver,  and  then  cut]  up  into 
curious  little  morsels,  or  comminuted  still  farther  into  mere 
particles  and  atoms,  which,  spiced  with  quips,  and  puns,  and 
verbal  jingles,  and  garnished  with  Hebrew,  Greek,  and  Latin, 
were  deemed 

*'  a  dainty  dish 
To  set  before  the  kiog.^^ 

Of  course,  the  court  was  followed  by  the  country.  Pedantry 
in  the  pulpit  was  a  mark  of  loyalty,  and,  what  was  still  more 
important,  it  was  the  height  of  fashion.  Not  only  did  the 
remotest  aspirant  towards  a  mitre  labour  above  all  things  to 
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catch  the  trick  of  Andrewes,  Laud,  and  Donne^  but  there  was 
hardly  a  clown  from  Kent  to  Cumberland^  who  did  not  think 
himself  iU  used  unless  his  parson  was  a  '' Latiner,'*  and 
larded  his  discourse  with  scraps  from  St  Augustine  and  the 
jargon  of  Aquinas.  Even  the  most  powerfrd  intellects  and 
the  most  fervent  spirits  could  not  escape  the  infection  alto- 
gether; and  when  we  think  of  the  peculiar  terminology,  and 
of  the  bizarre  and  fantastic  style  of  decoration  which  prevailedy 
we  cannot  help  r^arding  the  triumphs  achieved  by  the  pulpit 
in  the  first  sixty  years  of  the  seventeenth  century,  as  a  signal 
testimony  to  the  power  of  the  truth,  and  the  personal  worth 
of  its  teachers. 

Of  this  mode  of  sermonising  we  have  already  given  some 
account  in  our  notice  of  Bishop  Andrewes.*  There  was  a  con- 
temporary writer,  the  Rev.  Abraham  Wright,  of  St  Olave's, 
father  of  the  dramatic  antiquary,  who  published  "  Five  Ser- 
mons, in  Five  Several  Styles  or  Ways  of  Preaching,"  t  in 
which  the  favourite  modes  are  very  happily  exemplified.  The 
following  is  in  "  the  Presbyterian  way  of  preaching,"  and  is 
founded  on  Luke  xvi  1-9,  and  thus  commences  : — 

"  The  parable  presents  to  your  view  the  reckoning,  or  bill 
of  accounts,  of  the  unjust  steward,  and  my  text  is  the  sumrna 
tatalii  of  that  bill,  or  the  moral  to  this  parable ;  in  which  our 
Saviour  taught  them  then,  and  doth  us  now,  how  we  should 
provide  against  the  great  audit — the  day  of  judgment.  As  for 
this  unjust  steward — whether  he  were  St  Paul  before  his 
conversion,  as  Theophylact  would  have  him,  or  the  Jews,  as 
Tertullian;  whether  he  be  only  the  rich  man,  or  only  the 
statesman,  or  only  the  churchman,  or  rather  every  man  to 
whom  any  charge  is  committed  by  God  (as  the  doctors  have 
severally  given  in  their  opinions),  I  will  not  dispute,  as  being 
not  much  to  our  purpose.     Sure  I  am,  he  was  bad  enough; 

*  See  Christiui  Clasncs,  toI.  i.  pp.  153, 157* 
t  London :  1656. 
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yet  not  so  bad  neither  but  our  Saviour  picks  good  out  of  him, 
as  your  physical  confectioner,  the  apothecary,  extracts  treacle 
from  the  viper,  and  the  most  cordial  of  antidotes  from  the 
deadliest  poison.  .  .  .  Therefore  learn  of  him  :  What  to  do  f 
^  To  make  you  friends.'  How?  'Of  the  unrighteous  mammon.' 
Why?  'That  when  ye  fail,  they  may  receive  you.'  Which 
three  queries  will  direct  us  to  these  general  parts  for  our 
division.  The  first  is  the  quid,  the  matter — ^to  provide  for 
ourselves  by  making  us  friends.  The  second,  the  ct^'tu^  the 
manner — ^to  use  the  best  means  to  get  them,  *  The  unrighteous 
manmion.'  The  third,  the  eta  bono,  the  end — '  That  when  ye 
fail,'  <kc.     Of  which  in  their  order." 

Another  specimen  is  modelled  after  Dr  Mayne  and  Mr 
Cartwright.  The  subject  is,  ''As  the  lily  among  the  thorns,  so 
is  my  love  among  the  daughters,*'  and  it  is  thus  introduced : 
"  The  text  is  a  picture  or  similitude ;  in  which  picture,  as  in 
aU  draughts  of  the  pencil,  you  inay  behold  the  lights  and  the 
shadows — the  lights  shining  forth  in  the  lily  and  the  love, 
the  shadows  masked  under  the  thorns  and  the  daughters :  for 
those  black  thorns  are  as  the  shadow  to  this  white  lily,  and 
these  foul  daughters  the  foU  to  set  off  that  fair  love.  Now, 
as  all  pictures  must  have  their  place  of  view,  so  may  it  please 
you  to  look  upon,  for  a  third  particular,  the  seat,  or  standing, 
of  this  lily — ^it  is  in  fuir^  cucav^v,  in  the  middle,  or  among  the 
thorns ;  and,  last  of  all,  to  vouchsafe  a  glance  or  two  upon  the 
artisan  himself,  impHed  in  the  particle  'my:'  'as  the  lily 
among  thorns,  so  is  my  love,' — '  my,'  who  am  the  limner  that 
hath  drawn  and  owns  this  piece,  whose  hand  protects  it  here, 
and  will  new-trim  and  varnish  it  hereafter,  turning  these 
lights  and  glories  into  everlasting  shines,  and  those  shadows 
into  utter  darkness.  Thus  have  you,  from  a  rude  pencil,  the 
chief  lines  of  this  landscape,  of  the  Church,  and  of  my  present 
discourse.     And  first,  of  the  lights,"  &c 

These  examples  are  no  caricature,  and  we  hope  that  to  the 
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Booond,  at  leasts  the  reader  will  give  the  praise  of  something 
more  than  ingenuity.  It  contains  such  an  arrangement  of  the 
topics  as  would  have  rejoiced  the  soul,  at  once  scholastic  and 
poetical,  of  Coleridge :  for  on  a  similar  passage  in  Dr  Donne 
he  exclaims,  **  What  a  happy  example  of  elegant  division  of  a 
sabject !  Our  great  divines  were  not  ashamed  of  tl^e  learned 
discipline  to  which  they  had  submitted  their  minds  under 
Aristotle  and  Tully,  but  brought  the  purified  products  as 
sacrificial  gifts  to  Christ  They  baptized  the  logic  and  manly 
rhetoric  of  ancient  Greece."  * 

Not  only  were  divisions  often  arbitrary,  but  they  were  multi- 
plied to  a  preposterous  extent.  In  a  sermon  of  David  Clarkson, 
who  was  nevertheless  a  man  of  masculine  intellect,  and  a  first- 
rate  theologian,  we  have  counted  as  many  as  128  heads  and 
particulars.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  comprehensive  views 
of  truth  were  incompatible  with  this  comminution  into 
microscopic  fragments,  and  profound  and  enduring  impression 
would  seem  still  more  impossible.  The  stream  which,  un- 
divided, might  set  a  mill-wheel  in  motion,  if  dispersed  into  a 
hundred  runnels,  will  hardly  spin  a  baby*s  whirligig,  and  is 
likely  to  lose  itself  at  last ;  and  although  a  skilful  driver  may 
manage  four-in-hand,  the  canine  multitude  which  pulls  a 
Kamtschatka  sledge  in  all  directions,  is  not  the  arrangement 
which  a  traveller  would  select  as  pre-eminently  conducive  to  the 
despatch  of  the  journey  or  the  comfort  of  the  charioteer. 

*  Coleridge's  Literary  Bemains,  toI.  iiL  p.  137.  The  following  is 
Donne's  admired  difision.  It  oocnrs  in  a  sermon  on  Matt.  xix.  17: — "  The 
words  are  part  of  a  dialogae,  of  a  conferenoe,  between  Christ  and  a  man  who 
proposed  a  question  to  him ;  to  whom  Christ  makes  an  answer  by  way  of 
another  question,  '  Why  eallest  thon  me  good  1 '  &c.  In  the  words,  and  by 
ooeasioo  of  them,  we  consider  the  text,  the  context,  and  the  pretext :  not  as 
three  equal  parts  of  the  building;  but  the  context,  as  the  situation  and 
prospect  of  the  house,  the  pretext,  as  the  acoess  and  entrance  into  the  house, 
and  then  the  text  itself,  as  the  house  itself,  as  the  body  of  the  building :  in 
a  word,  in  the  text,  the  words ;  in  the  context,  the  occasion  of  the  words ;  in 
the  pretext,  the  purpose,  the  disposition  of  him  who  gave  the  occasion." 

A  2 
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Greatly  modified,  no  doubt^  in  many  instances  by  personal 
tastes  or  peculiar  circumstances,  such  was  essentially  the  style 
of  sermonising  from  the  accession  of  James  I.  to  the  restoration 
of  Charles  11.  The  matter  was  often  admirable,  but  nothing 
could  well  be  more  penrerse  than  the  manner.  We  now  pro- 
ceed to  give  a  short  account  of  two  pulpit  orators  who  had  the 
courage  to  adopt  ''the  more  excellent  way**  which  their  better 
judgment  dictated,  and  whose  unrivalled  popularity  soon  pro- 
cured general  acceptance  for  their  wiser  method. 


DB  SOUTH. 

RoBEBT  South,  the  son  of  a  London  merchant,  was  bom  at 
Hackney  in  1633,  and  was  educated  under  the  £unous  Dr 
Busby  at  Westminster  School  Thence  he  proceeded  to  Oxford, 
and,  along  with  John  Locke,  became  a  distinguished  student 
at  Christ  Church,  of  which  Dr  Owen  was  at  that  time  the 
dean.  Even  then  he  shewed  the  elements  of  that  character  to 
which  subsequent  years  gave  development  and  emphasis ;  wit 
and  ill  humour,  petulance  towards  those  whom  it  was  safe  to 
offend,  and  considerable  adroitness  in  taking  care  of  himself 
His  first  publication  was  a  congratulatory  ode  to  Cromwell  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  war  with  Holland,  but  as  soon  as  the 
power  of  the  Independents  began  to  wane,  the  young  church- 
man grew  valiant,  and  shewed  his  heroism  by  insulting  Dr 
Owen.  Whilst  there  was  a  prospect  of  Presbyterian  ascend- 
ency, he  flattered  the  Presbyterians  by  his  invectives  against 
Independency ;  and  when  the  restoration  divested  Prelacy  of 
its  dangers,  he  availed  himself  of  an  Episcopal  ordination  which, 
in  1658,  he  had  obtained  from  one  of  the  deprived  bishops, 
and  came  out  an  ultra-royalist  and  a  reviler  of  all  the  sectaries. 
We  have  mentioned  his  wit.  In  1660  he  was  chosen  Univer- 
sity orator.    In  this  capacity  he  had  occasion  to  present  to  the 
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oMi(<uf,  for  an  lionoruy  degree,  an  officer  of  distinction,  and 
began  in  the  usual  style,  "  Praosento  Tobis  vimm  hunc  bellico- 
aiaiiinnni  ;**  but  that  instant  some  accident  made  the  great 
warrior  turn  round,  and  in  the  same  tone  of  woice  the  speaker 
proceeded,  *'  qui  nunquam  antea  tergin^rsatus  est^' 

His  great  talents,  and  the  effect  with  which  he  delivered  his 
eloquent  discourses,  attracted  the  notice  of  Lord  Clarendon, 
who  was  Chancellor  of  Oxford,  as  well  as  Lord  EUgh  Chancellor 
of  England,  and  in  1661  South  was  appointed  his  chaplain. 
The  avenue  to  preferment  was  now  open  before  him,  and  his 
ambition  and  self-reliance  were  keenly  alive  to  the  oppor- 
tunity. But  his  first  appearance  before  his  Mfgesty  was  hy 
no  means  auspicious.  A  sermon  "  for  the  times,"  which  he 
preached  before  Clarendon,  was  so  spicy  and  clever  that,  if  it 
could  only  be  presented  to  the  king,  his  patron  was  sure  it 
would  suit  the  royal  palate.  Accordingly,  he  obtained  for  the 
brilliant  preacher  an  invitation  to  give  the  discourse  in  the 
Chapel  Bo3ral ;  and,  as  Anthony  k  Wood  relates,  with  a  fond 
minuteness,  on  the  authority  of  some  '^  fBuiatic  **  informant, 
**  every  one's  expectation  was  heightened;  and  happy  was  he 
or  she,  amongst  the  greatest  wits  in  the  town,  that  could 
accommodate  their  humour  in  getting  convenient  room  in  the 
chapel  at  Whitehall,  to  hang  upon  the  lips  of  this  so  great  an 
oracle.  The  day  appointed  being  come,  our  author  ascends 
the  pulpit,  and  the  eyes  of  all  were  immediately  fastened  upon 
him.  After  he  had  performed  his  obeisance  to  his  Mfgesty,  he 
named  his  text,  which  was  EccL  vii  10,  '  Say  not  thou.  What  is 
the  cause  that  the  former  days  were  better  than  these?*  .... 
Hie  prohibition  in  the  text  he  laboured  to  enforce  by  an  in- 
duction of  particulars.  The  first  was,  that  the  pagan  times 
were  not  better  than  these;  then  the  Popish  times  were  not, 
Ac  But  die  last  insisted  an,  was  the  times  of  the  late  rebellion; 
and  while  he  was  endeavouring  to  evince  that,  which  was 
indeed  the  main  thing  that  he  intended  to  handle,  it  pleased 
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God,  as  the  fimatic  observed,  that  he  was  suddenly  taken  with 
a  quakn— -drops  of  sweat  standing  in  his  face  as  big  as  pease — 
and  immediately  he  lost  the  use  of  his  speech,  only  he  uttered 
some  few  words  to  this  effect,  'O  Lord,  we  are  all  in  thy 
hands;  be  merciful  unto  us,*  and  then  came  down.  The  ex- 
pectations of  all  being  then  sadly  disappointed,  they  were 
contented  with  the  divertisement  of  an  anthem,  and  so  the 
solenmity  of  the  service  for  that  day  was  ended.  In  the  mean- 
time, great  care  was  taken  of  Mr  South,  and  by  the  use  of 
cordials  and  other  means  proper  for  him  in  that  condition,  he 
quickly  recovered  his  spirits,  and  was  eveiy  way  as  well  again 
as  before."* 

It  was  not  by  dint  of  mere  assurance,  however,  that  Mr  South 
**  recovered  his  spirits.**  He  was  not  in  the  predicament  of  a 
mere  coxcomb,  who,  having  pushed  upward  from  his  proper 
place,  has  fEdlen  and  found  his  level.  His  vigour  of  mind  and 
force  of  expression  were  already  imrivalled  among  pulpit  orators; 
and,  in  all  probability,  the  unfinished  sermon  was  enough  to  con- 
vince the  good-humoured  sagacity  of  King  Charles,  that  he  had 
been  listening  to  no  ordinary  preacher.  At  any  rate,  with  his 
strong  sense,  with  his  perpetual  sparkle  of  wit,  and  with  a  sati- 
rical vein,  which  seemed  inexhaustible  in  its  gibes  at  republi- 
cans and  fanatics,  he  suited  the  taste  of  his  own  sovereign 
as  thoroughly  as,  with  his  florid  grandeur  and  purple  pomp 
of  language,  his  contemporary,  Bossuet,  delighted  Louis 
XIY.,  and,  notwithstanding  his  embarrassing  introduction,  the 
young  Oxonian  soon  made  himself  at  home  in  the  pulpit  of 
WhitehaU.  Indeed,  like  the  rest  of  Charles*s  favourites,  he 
found  his  royal  master  so  devoid  of  all  true  dignity,  that  he 
could  jest  at  the  king*s  expense,  and  some  of  his  sayings  are 
not  so  remarkable  for  their  point  as  for  their  free-and-easy  im- 
pudence. One  day  sleep  had  overtaken  part  of  his  audience, 
including  its  most  illustrious  member.  Stopping,  and  chang- 
*  AtheoaB  OxoniexiBet,  3d  edit.,  vol.  It.  col.  635. 
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ing  his  Toice,  he  called  three  times,  ^Mj  Lord  of  Lauderdale  1" 
and  when  the  earl  woke  up,  "My  lord,"  said  South,  "I  am  sorry 
to  interrupt  your  repose,  but  I  must  b^  that  you  will  not 
snore  quite  so  loud,  lest  you  should  awaken  his  Majesty,**  and 
then  went  on  with  his  sermon.  However,  it  would  seem  that 
his  Majesty  was  quite  awake  when  Dr  South  preached  his 
well-known  sermon  on  "  The  lot  cast  into  the  lap;**  for,  after 
giving  other  examples  of  a  remarkable  rise  from  a  lowly  posi- 
tion, when  he  came  to  the  late  Protector, — "  And  who  that 
had  beheld  such  a  bankrupt,  beggarly  fellow  as  Cromwell, 
first  entering  the  Parliament  House,  with  a  threadbare,  torn 
cloak  and  greasy  hat  (and,  perhaps,  neither  of  them  paid  for), 
oould  have  suspected  thai;  in  the  space  of  so  few  years  he 
should,  by  the  murder  of  one  king  and  the  banishment  of 
another,  ascend  the  throne,  be  invested  in  the  royal  robes,  and 
want  nothing  of  the  state  of  a  king  but  the  changing  of  his 
hat  iuto  a  crown?"  the  king  was  convulsed  with  laughter,  and, 
turning  to  Laurence  Hyde,  Lord  Rochester,  with  one  of  his 
X)eculiar  ejaculations,  he  exclaimed :  "  Lory,  your  chaplain 
must  be  a  bishop,  therefore  put  me  in  mind  of  him  at  the 
next  death.** 

But  South  was  never  nmde  a  bishop.  In  1663  he  was 
installed  Prebendary  of  Westminster,  and  in  1670  Canon  of 
Christ  Church,  and  in  1678  he  was  presented  to  the  rectory 
oi  Islip,  in  Oxfordshire.  At  the  Revolution,  he  was  sorely 
poplexed.  He  had  so  often  expatiated  on  the  right  divine, 
and  had  been  so  fulsome  in  his  flattery  of  the  Stuarts,  that 
he  could  hardly  be  expected  to  join  the  invitation  to  the 
Prince  of  Orange ;  And,  with  so  little  to  choose  betwixt 
a  loathsome  Puritanism  and  an  unlovely  Popery,  he  refused 
to  take  an  active  part  on  either  side,  but  said  that  he  woidd 
go  into  retirement)  and  give  himself  to  prayer.  When  he 
came  out  of  his .  retirement,  the  Revolution  was  effected, 
and  William  and  Mary  were  safely  seated  on  the  throne. 
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To  the  Bovereigns  de  facto,  South  took  the  oath  of  all^- 
ance,  and,  growling  out  an  occasional  r^ret  for  the  good 
old  times  of  absolutism,  he  consented  to  retain  his  preferment, 
and  reconciled  himself,  as  well  as  he  could,  to  the  evil  days 
of  religious  toleration  and  constitutional  monarchy.  Living 
to  witness  the  accession  of  George  I.,  he  died  July  8,  1716, 
and  was  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey,  to  which  his  brilliant 
satire  and  fierce  invective  had  so  often  drawn  overflowing 
audiences,  and  where  an  elaborate  monument  still  marks  the 
place  of  his  sepulture. 

like  Fuller,  the  name  of  South  is  associated  with  wit, 
and  almost  every  sermon  gleams  with  scintillations.  Some- 
times it  is  a  sly  hit,  or,  as  he  himself  would  have  called  it, 
a  "rub"  in  the  by-going:  as,  when  ironically  apologising 
for  the  image- worship  of  the  Papists,  he  says,  "But  the 
image  of  a  Deity  may  be  a  proper  object  for  that  which  is 
but  the  image  of  a  religion;"  or,  when  quoting  a  Romish 
casuist,  who  says,  "  It  is  a  truth  but  lately  known  and  re- 
ceived in  the  world,  that  a  lie  is  absolutely  sinful,**  he  adds, 
"I  suppose  he  means  that  part  of  the  world  where  the 
Scriptures  are  not  read,  and  where  men  care  not  to  know 
what  they  are  not  willing  to  practise."  Sometimes  the  vein 
is  more  decidedly  comic,  as  in  the  above-mentioned  sermon 
on  "The  lot  in  the  lap,"  where,  after  mentioning  the 
fortuitous  way  in  which  men  have  acquired  a  reputation 
for  wisdom,  he  proceeds,  "And  as  the  repute  of  wisdom, 
so  that  of  wit  is  very  casual.  Sometimes  a  lucky  sajdng, 
or  a  pertinent  reply,  has  procured  an  esteem  of  wit  to 
persons  otherwise  very  shallow,  and  no  ways  accustomed  to 
utter  such  things  by  any  standing  ability  of  mind;  so  that,  if 
such  a  one  should  have  the  ill  hap  at  any  time  to  strike 
a  man  dead  with  a  smart  sajdng,  it  ought,  in  all  reason  and 
conscience,  to  be  judged  but  a  chance-medley ;  the  poor  man 
(God  knows)  being  no  way  guilty  of  any  design  of  wit" 
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Andy  not  to  quote  instances  where  the  drollery  degenerates 
to  buffoonery,  its  most  legitimate  examples  are  the  more  latent^ 
where  the  keen  perception  of  incongruities  does  not  so  much 
provoke  a  smile,  as  point  the  moral,  and  make  the  lesson 
pithy: — ''The  gospel  does  not  dictate  imprudence:  no  evan- 
gelical precept  justles  out  that  of  a  lawful  self-preservation. 
He,  therefore,  that  thus  throws  himself  upon  the  sword, 
runs  to  heaven  before  he  is  sent  for ;  where,  though  perhaps 
Christ  may  in  mercy  receive  the  man,  yet  he  will  be  sure 
to  disown  the  mart3nr.''  ''Love  an  ungrateful  man,  and  he 
ahall  despise  you.  Commend  him,  and,  as  occasion  scarves, 
he  shall  revile  you.  Give  to  him,  and  he  shall  but  laugh 
ftt  your  easiness.  Save  his  life,  but,  when  you  have  done, 
look  to  your  own.**  Speaking  of  unqualified  teachers:  "A 
blind  man  sitting  in  the  chimney  comer,  is  pardonable 
enough;  but  sitting  at  the  helm,  he  is  intolerable.  If  men 
will  be  ignorant  and  illiterate,  let  them  be  so  in  private, 
and  to  themselves,  and  not  set  their  defects  in  a  high  place, 
to  make  them  visible  and  conspicuous.  If  owls  will  not  be 
hooted  at,  let  them  keep  close  within  the  tree,  and  not  perch 
npon  the  upper  boughs." 

But  no  wit  is  enduring  which  has  not  strong  sense  for  its 
substratum,  and  our  author  was  gifted  with  an  uncommon 
share  of  homely,  vigorous,  practical  wisdom.  It  was  in  virtue 
of  this  that  he  burst  through  scholastic  tranmiels,  and  discard- 
ing technical  phraseology,  addressed  his  audience  in  plain  but 
energetic  English;  and  it  was  this  which  led  him  to  select 
such  proofs  and  arguments,  as  were  likeliest  to  carry  the 
popular  understanding.  And  it  is  this  which  now  renders  his 
discourses  such  a  mine  of  golden  thought  and  sagacious 
^horisuL*     As  in  a  mine,  so  in  these  sermons^  there  is  many 

*  Good  seme  makes  its  diaooTeries  as  well  as  philosophical  sabtilty.    In 
km  Mrmon  on  eonscience.  South  says, ''  Conscience  (as  might  be  easily  shewn) 
no  distiiict  power  or  £Acalty  from  the  mind  of  man^  but  the  mind  of 
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a  sharp  stone  to  graze  the  knuckles,  and  there  is  mud  enough 
to  soil  the  fingers;  but  even  amidst  the  most  oflEensive  ribaldry, 
the  explorer  is  constantly  rewarded  with  gems,  from  which 
truth  flashes  like  light  from  the  diamond,  or  in  which  it  is 
coyly  locked  up,  and  kept  curiously  undulating  like  a  sunbeam 
imprisoned  in  opaL 

For  South  we  cannot  claim  that  he  possessed  an  imagina- 
tion like  Taylor,  a  power  of  j^iilosophising  like  Cudworth 
and  More,  a  strategic  range  of  vision  and  a  dialectic  fairness 
and  prowess  like  Barrow,  still  leas  an  erudition  like  Lightfoot 
and  Focock,  and,  least  of  aU,  a  fervour  like  Baxter  and  the 
hated  Puritans;  but  of  all  these  desirable  attributes,  or  of 
others  equivalent,  he  possessed  a  share  so  respectable  that, 
turned  to  the  best  account  by  a  consummate  rhetorician,  it 
secured  for  him  a  place  of  enduring  eminence  in  j^he  ranks  of 
pulpit  oratory.  Of  learmng  he  had  enough  to  preserve  him 
from  mistakes  and  solecisms,  and  to  supply  the  theme  in  hand 
with  apposite  fiact»  and  instructive  illustrations ;  and  his  usual 
exemption  from  pedantry  compels  us  to  forgive  an  occaedonal 
quotation  from  'Hhe  fifty-second  book  of  Dion  Cassius,*'  or 
a  scrap  of  Greek  from  the  fifty-seventh  epistle  of  Synesios.* 
Nor  have  many  preachers  made  a  happier  use  of  the  materials 
supplied  by  mental  science.  In  his  remarks  on  conscience,  on 
ingratitude,  on  complacency  in  the  sins  of  other  men,  there 
are  passages  where  for  a  moment  he  anticipates  the  masterly 
grasp  and  seer-like  intuition  of  Bishop  Butler;  and  there  are 
passages  not  a  few  which  set  moral  questions  and  intellectual 
processes  in  a  light  so  entertaining,  that  till  a  hundred  years 
afterwards,  when  Sidney  Smith  delivered  his  delectable  course 

man  ftself,  applyiog  the  general  rule  of  God's  law  to  partiealar  oases  and 
actioni.  This  is  truly  and  properly  eonscienoe/'  And  this  is  truly  and 
properly  the  germ  of  a  great  deal  of  the  simplified  psychology  of  Dr  Thomas 
Brown  and  other  modem  metaphysicians. 

*  Besidea,  it  is  only  £edr  to  add  that  the  most  of  the. Greek  and  Latin 
occin  in  sennona  iNreached  at  Lincoln's  Inn,  or  before  the  Unirersity. 
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at  the  Royal  Institution,  the  like  was  never  known  :  whilst  of 
his  s^mon  on  "  Man  in  Qod*s  Image,**  it  is  hardly  too  much 
to  affirm  that  nothing  had  appeared  before  it  in  English  prose, 
at  once  so  beautiful  in  conception  and  so  exquisite  in  language. 
In  its  own  age,  unprecedented  and  still  unsurpassed,  amongst 
portraits  of  man*s  mind,  as  yet  unfallen,  that  wonderful  dis- 
course stands  out  like  an  Apollo  Belvidere — a  glorious  creation, 
radiating  a  beauty  of  its  own  on  the  subject  from  which  itself 
has  borrowed  immortality. 

Of  tender  or  gracious  feeling  there  is  little  trace  in  Dr 
South's  lively  and  eloquent  compositions;  but  we  must  concede 
to  Mr  Cattermole,*  that  there  is  much  of  what  is  usually  under- 
stood by  "  unction "  in  the  following  close  of  his  sermon  on 
conscience  :  **  At  tins  disconsolate  time,  when  the  busy  tempter 
shall  be  more  than  usually  apt  to  vex  and  trouble  him,  and 
the  pains  of  a  dying  body  to  hinder  and  discompose  him,  and 
the  settlement  of  worldly  affurs  to  disturb  and  confound  him, 
and,  in  a  word,  all  things  conspire  to  make  his  sick-bed  griev- 
ous and  uneasy ;  nothing  can  then  stand  up  against  these  ruins, 
and  speak  life  in  the  midst  of  death,  but  a  clear  conscience.  And 
the  testimony  of  that  shall  make  the  comforts  of  heaven  descend 
upon  his  weary  head,  like  a  refreshing  dew  or  shower  upon  a 
parched  ground.  It  shall  give  him  some  lively  earnest  and 
secret  anticipations  of  his  approaching  joy.  It  shall  bid  his 
soul  go  out  of  the  body  undauntedly,  and  lift  up  its  head  with 
confidence  before  saints  and  angels.  Surely  the  comfort  which 
it  conveys  at  this  season  is  something  bigger  than  the  capacities 
of  mortality — mighty  and  unspeakable,  and  not  to  be  under- 
stood till  it  comes  to  be  felt.  And  now,  who  would  not  quit 
all  the  pleasures  and  trash  and  trifles  which  are  apt  to  capti- 
vate the  heart  of  man,  and  pursue  the  greatest  rigours  of  piety 
and  austerities  of  a  good  life,  to  purchase  to  himself  such  a 
conscience  as,  at  the  hour  of  death,  when  all  the  friendships  of 

*  Literature  of  the  Church  of  England,  toI.  ii.,  p.  470. 
VOL.  m.  B 
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the  world  shall  bid  him  adieu,  and  the  whole  creation  turn  its 
back  upon  him,  shall  dismiss  his  soul  and  close  his  eyes  with 
that  blessed  sentence,  '  Well  done,  thou  good  and  fiEdthfiil  ser- 
vant, enter  thou  into  the  joy  of  thy  Lord !'  ** 

But,  although  there  is  little  pathos,  there  is  no  want  of 
warmth  and  vigour,  and  there  are  few  things  with  which  we 
83anpathise  more  heartily  than  honest  indignation.  As,  for 
instance,  after  quoting  from  Bellarmine  the  extraordinary  pro- 
position, "  That  if  the  Pope  should,  through  error  or  mistake, 
command  vices  and  prohibit  virtues,  the  Church  would  be 
bound  in  conscience  to  believe  vice  to  be  good  and  virtue  evil," 
he  exclaims,  *'  Gk>od  God !  that  anything  that  wears  the  name 
of  a  Christian,  or  but  of  a  man,  should  venture  to  own  such  a 
villainous,  impudent,  and  blasphemous  assertion  in  the  face  of 
the  world  as  this !  What !  must  murder,  adultery,  theft,  fraud, 
extortion,  perjury,  drunkenness,  rebellion,  and  the  like,  pass 
for  good  and  commendable  actions,  and  fit  to  be  practised? 
and  mercy,  chastity,  justice,  truth,  temperance,  loyalty,  and 
sincere  dealing  be  accounted  things  utterly  e\'il,  immoral,  and 
not  to  be  followed  by  men,  in  case  the  Pope,  who  is  generally 
a  weak,  and  almost  always  a  wicked  man,  should,  by  his  mis- 
take and  infallible  ignorance,  command  the  former  and  forbid 
the  latter?  Did  Christ  himself  ever  assume  such  a  power,  as 
to  alter  the  morality  of  actions,  and  to  transform  vice  into 
virtue,  and  virtue  into  vice  by  His  bare  word?  Certainly 
never  did  a  grosser  paradox,  or  a  wickeder  sentence  drop  from 
the  mouth  or  pen  of  any  mortal  man,  since  reason  or  religion 
had  any  being  in  the  world.  And,  I  must  confess,  I  have 
often  with  great  amazement  wondered  how  it  could  possibly 
come  from  a  person  of  so  great  a  reputation,  both  for  learning 
and  virtue  too,  as  the  world  allows  Bellarmine  to  have  been. 
But,  when  men  give  themselves  over  to  the  defence  of  wicked 
interests  and  false  propositions,  it  is  just  with  God  to  smite 
the  greatest  abilities  with  the  greatest  infatuations." 
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Unfoitonatelj,  however,  much  of  South's  indignation  is 
laTifihed  on  men  whose  memoiy  is  now  dear  to  Englishmen, 
and  whose  depressed  condition  should  have  been  a  powerful 
appeal  to  the  forbearance  of  a  generous  foe.  To  trample  on 
the  fidlen,  or  to  torture  a  victim  whose  hands  are  tied,  is  no 
great  token  of  chivalry ;  and,  in  his  invectives  against  republi- 
cans and  puritans,  South  knew  full  well  that  they  could  not 
retaliate.  Had  the  pulpit  been  open,  or  the  press  been  free, 
they  might  have  reminded  their  accuser  of  his  former  connexion 
with  themselves;  and  whilst  they  might  safely  have  asked  him 
to  point  out  the  sacrifices  by  which  he  had  evidenced  his  sin- 
cerity, they  might  have  hinted,  that  of  all  enemies  the  most 
truculent  and  unforgiving  is  a  turncoat  or  an  ungrateful  pro- 
tegee. With  language  like  the  following,  the  walls  of  White- 
hall and  Westminster  Abbey  used  to  resound  on  days  conse- 
crated to  the  "  Happy  Restoration  of  King  Charles  the  Second :" 
"  In  the  late  times  of  confusion,  how  was  the  black  decree  of 
reprobation  opened  and  let  fly  at  them  [loyalists]  both  from 
pulpit  and  press,  and  how  were  all  the  vials  of  wrath  in  the 
Revelation  poured  upon  their  head!  Every  mother^s  son  of 
them  was  a  reprobate  and  a  castaway,  and  none  to  hope  for 
the  least  fieivour  hereafter  who  had  not  Cromwell  or  Bradshaw 
for  his  friend  here.  .  .  .  Nor  were  these  enthusiasts  less  liberal 
in  denouncing  God's  curses  upon  their  enemies,  than  in  engross- 
ing His  blessings  to  themselves :  there  being  none  of  those 
reverend  harpies,  who,  by  plunders  and  sequestrations,  had 
scraped  together  three  or  four  thousand  a-year,  but,  presently, 
according  to  the  sanctified  dialect  of  the  times,  they  dubbed 
themselves  God's  peculiar  people  and  inheritance.  So  sure 
did  those  thriving  regicides  make  of  heaven,  and  so  fully 
reckoned  themselves  in  the  high  road  thither,  that  they  never 
so  much  as  thought  that  some  of  their  saintships  were  to  take 
Tyburn  in  their  way."  Again :  "  Whensoever  you  hear  any  of 
these  sly,  sanctified  sycophants,  with  tumed-up  eye  and  shrug 
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of  aliotddery  pleading  conscience  for  or  against  anything  or 
practice,  yon  should  forthwith  ask  them,  What  word  of  Gk)d 
they  have  to  bottom  that  judgment  of  their  conscience  upon? 
....  And  if  they  can  produce  no  such  thing  (as  they  neyer 
can)  then  rest  assured  that  they  are  arrant  cheats  and  hypo- 
crites, and  that,  for  all  their  big  words,  the  conscience  of  such 
men  is  so  far  from  being  able  to  give  them  any  true  ^  confidence 
towards  Qod*  that  it  cannot  so  much  as  give  them  any  true 
confidence  towards  a  wise  and  good  man ;  no,  nor  yet  towards 
themselves,  who  are  far  from  being  either."* 

Kacy  and  idiomatic  as  is  our  author^s  English,  it  is  too  often 
debased  by  slang.  In  the  same  way,  his  wit  not  rarely  de- 
generates to  ribaldry,  and  the  temptation  of  a  keen  or  humorous 
remark  is  always  too  powerful  for  his  reverence.  Thus :  "With 
two  or  three  popular,  empty  words,  such  as  *  Popery  and  super- 
stition,' *  right  of  the  subject,'  *  liberty  of  conscience,'  *  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,'  well  tuned  and  humoured,  a  skilful  manager  of 
the  rabble  may  wlustle  them  backwards  and  forwards,  upwards 
and  downwards,  till  he  is  weary,  and  get  up  upon  their  backs 
when  he  is  so."  Again  :  "  The  truth  is,  they  [the  Jews]  were 
all  along  a  cross,  odd,  untoward  sort  of  people,  and  such  as 
Grod  seems  to  have  chosen,  and  (as  the  prophets  sometimes 
phrase '  it)  to  have  espoused  to  Himself,  upon  the  very  same, 
account  that  Socrates  espoused  Xantippe,  only  for  her  ex- 
treme ill  conditions  above  all  that  he  could  find  or  pick  out 
of  that  sex;  and  so  the  fittest  argument  both  to  exerdse  and 
declare  His  admirable  patience  to  the  world."  And  in  the  out- 
set of  his  sermon  on  "  The  Christian  Pentecost"  there  is  a  hit 
at  the  Protector  of  a  nature  so  profane  that  it  is  b^ter  to 
leave  it  where  we  found  it. 

ABCHfilSHOP  TILLOTSON. 

Of  a  very  different  type  from  Dr  South  was  another  of  the 
royal  chaplains  of  whom  we  must  now  give  a  few  particulars. 
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John  Tillotson  was  a  native  of  Sowerby  in  Yorkshire, 
where  he  was  bom  in  1630.  His  f&ther,  a  clothier,  was  a 
man  of  superior  understanding,  eminent  for  his  piety,  mighty 
in  the  Scriptures,  and  a  zealous  Calvinist  John,  being  des- 
tined for  the  ministry,  was  sent  to  college  in  his  seventeenth 
year,  and  was  admitted  a  pensioner  of  Clare  Hall,  Cambridge, 
where  he  had  for  his  tutor  the  Kev.  David  Clarkson.  It  can, 
therefore,  occasion  no  surprise  that  the  son  of  such  a  father, 
and  the  pupil  of  such  a  master,  should  have  commenced  his 
ministry  a  Presbyterian  like  themselves,  and  the  first  sermon 
which  he  published  was  one  delivered  at  the  famous  morning 
exercise  in  Cripplegate,  in  conjunction  with  associates  after- 
wards distinguished  for  their  nonconformity. 

At  the  same  time,  it  is  only  candid  to  acknowledge  that 
influences  had  been  at  work  on  his  mind  which  prevented  him 
from  coming  out  the  zealous  partisan  of  any  denomination. 
Amongst  his  earlier  associates  the  tendency  was  towards  exact 
definition  and  a  rigid  symbolic  orthodoxy ;  and  not  only  was 
it  heresy  to  look  over  the  wall  which  skirted  the  theologian's 
path,  but  it  was  dangerous  to  quit  the  iron  rail  along  which  it 
was  ruled  that  Christian  experience,  if  genuine,  ought  always 
to  travel  But  the  perusal  of  Chillingworth's  masterly  treatise 
recalled  the  young  student  to  the  only  infallible  standard,  and 
taught  him  that,  howsoever  epitomised  in  the  creed  or  con- 
fession, "the  Bible  alone  is  the  religion  of  Protestants."  Coin- 
cident with  this,  he  enjoyed  the  friendship  or  the  instructions 
of  men  who  brought  to  the  service  of  Christianity  rare  treasures 
of  learning  and  intellects  of  unusual  elevation  and  ix)wcr,  as 
well  as  lives  of  unwonted  winsomeness;  and  a  mind  so  candid 
and  eclectic  as  TiUotson's  could  hardly  fail  to  be  influenced  by 
the  scientific  expansiveness  of  WUkins,  the  metaphysical  bold- 
ness of  Cud  worth,  the  majestic  moral  symmetry  of  Whichcote, 
the  consecrated  learning  and  charming  philosophy  of  John 
Smith  and  Henry  More,  who,  in  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth 
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centuiy,  formed  at  Cambridge  the  Broad  Churcli,  or,  as  it  then 
was  called,  the  Latitudinarian  party.  In  the  society  of  these 
gifted  men,  who  professed  to  call  no  man  master,  but  who  all 
felt  more  or  less  the  exegetical  influence  of  Grotius,  and  the  doc- 
trinal ascendency  of  Episcopius,  and  who  read  their  Bibles  in 
the  light  of  Plato  and  Plotinus,  Tillotson  was  gradually  with- 
drawn from  the  school  in  which  his  own  earlier  piety  had  been 
moulded  and  developed.  Without  losing  his  respect  or  aifeo- 
tion  for  that  more  fervid  type  of  Christianity,  represented  by 
Puritanism,  his  calm  and  unimpassioned  nature  could  not 
sympathise  with  its  intense  emotions;  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  ritualism  of  his  high-church  brethren  was  as  dis- 
tasteful to  his  zeal  for  the  active  virtues  as  their  ezclusiveness 
was  abhorrent  to  his  mild  and  indulgent  charity.  The  result 
was,  that  Tillotson  came  forth  with  more  of  Arminianism  than 
Calvinism  in  his  creed,  and  without  much  of  either  in  his 
sermons;  hoping  that  without  party  complications  he  might 
be  allowed  to  be  the  lover  of  all  good  men,  and,  without 
systematic  shibboleths,  praying  that  he  might  be  allowed  to 
occupy  a  post  for  which  there  were  few  competitors,  and 
minister  to  the  English  people  not  so  much  ^^  doctrine**  as 
**  instruction  in  righteousness.'* 

One  extreme  leads  to  another ;  and,  in  a  free  and  inquiring 
community  like  Protestant  Christendom,  error  is  often  a  reac> 
tion  against  truth  overstrained — a  revolt  from  some  orthodox 
tenet  which,  waxing  obese  and  arrogant,  treats  other  truths 
with  disdain.  Thus,  the  Unitarianism  of  Boston  was  a  natural 
recoil  firom  that  hi^-pitched  New  England  spiritualism  which 
almost  ignored  the  Saviour*s  humanity,  and  which,  in  its  con- 
stant brooding  over  actual  depravity,  forgot  those  noble  powers 
and  susceptibilities  with  which  our  nature  "i^as  originally 
endowed,  and  consequently  assigned  it  to  the  regenerating 
Spirit  as  His  work  to  produce,  not  a  perfect  manhood,  but  a 
sort  of  imperfect  angelhood.     And  in  our  own  day  it  may  be 
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feared  that  a  meagre  and  monotonous  evangelism — shunning 
to  declare  the  whole  counsel  of  Ood,  or  reiterating  a  few 
fiiYoiuite  phrases  till  they  grow  as  trite  and  unarresting  as  a 
cockoo-song — ^has  provoked  that  £atal  fedsehood  which,  by 
expunging  from  the  Savioui^s  sacrifice  the  piacular  element, 
leaves  little  meaning  in  the  Cross,  and  no  Mediator  in  Chris- 
tianity.  For  the  theology  of  the  Puritans  we  confess  a  fond 
and  admiring  affection ;  but,  as  Puritanism  was  itself  a  protest 
against  the  ceremonies  substituted  for  spiritual  worship,  and 
against  the  "opus  operatum**  substituted  for  the  Saviour  in 
the  Church  of  Rome,  so  it  is  possible  that  spiritual-mindedness, 
or  an  inward  experience,  may  have  sometimes  been  pressed  to 
the  seeming  neglect  of  outward  conduct,  and  that  -so  much 
time  may  have  been  spent  in  telling  men  what  and  how  to 
believe,  that  they  went  their  way  without  feeling  that  they  had 
£iults  to  cure  and  a  work  to  do.  Nor  can  we  wonder  that, 
wearied  with  theological  wrangling  and  hollow  profession, 
some  sincere  and  conscientious  men  should  have  embraced  the 
Arminian  system  as  the  plausible  antidote.  We  believe  that 
a  few  legitimate  grafts  on  the  good  old  stock  would  have 
answered  the  purpose  better  than  ever  so  many  clusters  nailed 
to  a  lifeless  pole ;  in  other  words,  we  believe  that  from  the 
free  grace  of  the  gospel,  proclaimed  as  frankly  as  ever,  but 
brought  to  bear  in  more  minute  detail  on  the  whole  of  man, 
it  would  have  been  easier  to  educe  the  completeness  of  the 
Christian  character,  than  from  the  mercenary  motives  and  legal 
compulsitors  which  Pelagianism  borrowed  from  Paganism ;  but 
we  can  also  see  how  amiable  and  virtuous  men  like  Tillotson 
were  led  to  try  the  new  specific,  and  how,  under  the  sanction 
of  his  respected  name,  a  kind  of  preaching  was  introduced  and 
continued  for  a  hundred  years,  which,  with  two  tables  of  stone 
covered  over  the  cross  of  Christ,  and  which,  teaching  many 
useful  lessons,  at  last  forgot  to  tell  sinners  the  new  and  living 
way  to  heaven. 
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At  the  Restoration,  Tillotson  conformed  to  the  Church  of 
England,  and  became  curate  of  Cheshimt,  near  London.  In 
1663  he  was  elected  preacher  at  Lincoln's  Inn,  and  in  the 
following  year  he  obtained  the  Camden  lectureship  in  the  city, 
and  thereafter  every  Tuesday  brought  to  St  Lawrence  Jewry  a 
concourse  of  distinguished  personages  from  the  remotest  quar- 
ters of  the  town,  to  hear  one  who  now  began  to  be  recognised 
as  a  model  of  pulpit  eloquence. 

As  early  as  his  first  settlement  in  London,  Tillotson  found 
the  floodgates  already  open,  and  in  mingled  torrent  Atheism, 
Popery,  and  profligacy  rushing  in.  Eeleased  from  the  stem 
grasp  of  the  Puritan,  and  encouraged  by  the  worst  example  in 
the  highest  places,  the  libertine  was  running  to  all  excess  in 
riot,  and  in  literature  and  on  the  stage,  as  well  as  in  taverns 
and  low  haunts  of  vice,  the  boldest  licence  was  sure  to  win  the 
loudest  plaudits;  whilst,  as  the  inevitable  consequence  of 
abounding  debauchery,  things  sacred  as  well  as  things  decent 
became  a  subject  of  ridicule,  and,  sitting  in  the  chair  of 
Hobbes,  the  scomer  was  supplied  with  a  song  by  "  Hudibra&" 
Amidst  the  abounding  relaxation  of  morals  and  contempt  of 
religion  there  could  be  discerned  in  comers  of  streets  and 
college  cloisters  an  old  inhabitant  who  had  come  again,  and 
who,  all  oaths  and  protestations  to  the  contrary  notwithstand- 
ing, did  not  despair  of  reconciling  to  Mother  Church  the  jovial 
monarch,  and  who,  on  the  principle  that  "  the  child  is  father 
to  the  man,"  in  the  young  rakes  and  debauchees  of  London 
descried  the  progenitors  of  many  a  devout  ascetic — ^many  a 
hopefrd  Anglo-Papist  in  the  first  stage  of  his  progress  towards 
a  penitent  old  age,  with  its  beads,  and  its  crucifix,  and  its 
father  confessor. 

To  the  ominous  prospects  of  his  Church  and  country  Tillot- 
son was  painfully  alive;  and,  like  a  patriot  and  a  man  of 
God,  he  bent  all  the  strength  of  his  niind  and  all  the  advan- 
tages of  his  position  to  the  resistance  of  the  incoming  evil.  By 
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hr  the  ablest  of  his  discourses  are  his  arguments  against 
transubstantiation,  and  his  pleas  in  favour  of  natural  religion 
and  the  foundations  of  the  Christian  faith;  and  it  shews  into 
what  a  Felix-like  state  the  church-goers  of  London  had  sub- 
sided, that  in  his  remaining  discourses,  which  are  chiefly 
^reasonings  of  temperance,  righteousness,  and  judgment  to 
come,**  he  is  obliged  to  insist  on  proofs  such  as  St  Paul  might 
have  urged  with  the  heathen  -proconsul,  but  which  he  would 
have  known  to  be  centuries  too  late  for  Jerusalem. 

Yet,  in  some  respects,  no  preacher  could  be  better  adapted  to 
the  times.  From  his  strong  and  wholesome  Yorkshire  he  had 
brought  away  a  sound  English  understanding,  and  every  utter- 
ance bore  the  stamp  of  good  sense  and  candour.  A  thorough 
master  of  the  sacred  text,  his  scriptural  proofs  were  sufficiently 
ample  to  satisfy  all  with  whom  *'  Thus  saith  the  Lord  "  makes 
an  end  of  the  matter;  and  the  remainder  of  his  audience  could 
hardly  feiil  to  be  impressed  by  his  ample  straight-forward  argu- 
ment, and  by  his  affectionate  appeals  and  persuasions.  With 
little  imagination,  he  had  all  the  freshness  of  an  earnest  spirit, 
and,  if  his  illustrations  were  sometimes  so  plain  as  to  border  on 
meanness,  an  excuse  may  be  found  in  the  intensity  of  his  own 
conviction,  which  hoped  that,  if  once  made  sufficiently  clear,  the 
truth  would  carry  its  own  commendation.  And  although  his 
language  is  now-a-days  censured  as  slovenly,  it  must  be  allowed 
to  be  natural,  and  in  an  age  which  abounded  in  verbal  conceits 
and  balanced  antitheses,  it  is  a  relief  to  alight  on  productions  so 
free  firom  all  affectation.  Accordingly,  amongst  the  serious  and 
sober-minded  members  of  the  Church  of  England,  there  was  no 
preacher  who  drew  after  him  a  greater  throng,  or  who  left  more 
enduring  im'pressions.  There  was  no  divine  whose  published 
sermons  were  more  eagerly  welcomed,  and  none  which  went 
through  such  rapid  editions.  And  for  half  a  century  after  his 
death,  if  asked  to  point  out  the  best  specimen  of  sacred  oratory, 
or  to  select  a  book  for  Sunday  reading,  few  country  squires,  or 
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thriviog  citizens,  would  have  thought  of  any  other  than  the 
sermons  of  Dr  Tillotson — so  sincere,  yet  so  temperate;  so 
warm,  yet  so  free  from  extravagance ;  so  plain  in  their  style, 
yet  so  weighty  with  thought,  and  so  urgent  in  their  applica- 
tions of  practical  truth. 

In  1672,  Tillotson  was  appointed  Dean  of  Canterbury;  and 
when  the  Prince  of  Orange  was  called  to  the  throne,  much 
against  his  own  will,  but  by  a  sort  of  state  necessity,  the  dean 
was  forced  to  become  archbishop.  The  most  popular  of 
preachers,  and  the  man  who  had  done  more  than  all  others  to 
win  the  city  of  London  back  to  the  Church  of  England,  liberal 
and  brotherly  in  his  intercourse  with  Dissenters,  and  gentle 
towards  all  men,  the  new  settlement  seemed  to  demand  his 
elevation  to  the  primacy;  but  he  foresaw  the  penalty,  and 
resisted,  as  long  as  he  could,  the  entreaties  and  commands  of 
Kin^  William.  His  consecration  took  place  on  Whitsimday 
1691,  and  he  did  not  long  survive  his  unwelcome  promotion, 
for  he  died  on  the  22d  of  November  1 694.  His  remains  were 
deposited  in  the  Church  of  St  Lawrence  Jewry. 

Of  the  archbishop's  sermons  no  estimate  more  correct  can 
be  given  than  in  the  words  of  a  Uke-minded  pupil : — "  They 
were  full  of  good  sense,  judicious,  solid,  close,  and  very  intelli- 
gible; his  language  masculine,  but  not  bombast;  his  notions 
for  the  most  part  very  clear,  lying  even  to  the  understandings 
of  attentive  hearers.  Those  that  were  duly  qualified  heard 
him  with  delight,  for  they  thought  they  knew  the  things 
before,  and  yet  they  were  not  obvious  to  common  invention. 
He  understood  human  nature,  and  natural  divinity,  and  true 
morality  very  well;  and  therefore  there  was  something  in  the 
hearts  and  consciences  of  men  not  debauched,  that  moved  them 
to  give  assent  and  consent  to  what  he  spoke,  as  being  agree- 
able and  con-natural,  as  I  may  say,  to  the  common  reason  and 
faculties  of  mankind,  to  that  law  of  Grod  written  and  engraven 
upon  man's  heart;  and  there  is  no  teaching  like  that  of  en- 
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abling  men  to  teach  themselyes."  *  To  tliis,  however,  must  be 
added  the  charm  which  Lord  Macatday  has  not  omitted  to 
notice,  as  arising  from  "the  benignity  and  candour  which 
appear  in  every  line,  and  which  shone  forth  not  less  conspicu- 
ously in  Ids  life  than  in  his  writings."  t  Of  the  regard  which 
surrounded  his  memory,  and  the  welcome  which  awaited  his 
posthumous  works,  we  could  scarcely  have  a  more  remarkable 
proof  than  that  which  is  afforded  by  the  fact  that  his  widow 
received  for  the  copyright  two  thousand  five  hundred  guineas. 
It  was  all  the  fortune  which  her  husband  left  to  her.  His 
hospitality,  his  improvements  on  Lambeth  Palace,  and  the 
expenses  attending  entrance  on  office  easily  swallowed  up  three 
years  of  archiepiscopal  income. 

Tlllotson  and  South  had  both  of  them  commenced  their 
career  amongst  "sectaries;"  both  of  them  joined  the  Church 
of  England;  both  became  chaplains  to  King  Charles  II.; 
and  both  were  peerless  in  their  several  walks  of  pulpit 
oratory.  Yet  it  was  hardly  possible  for  any  two  Englishmen 
to  be  less  like-minded.  With  the  grudge  which  clever  people 
are  apt  to  bear  against  matters  that  they  do  not  understand, 
South  shewed  not  a  little  spite  at  modem  science,  and  the 
buffoonery  which  was  not  expended  on  fanatics  was  reserved 
for  the  Royal  Society.  On  the  other  hand,  Tillotson  had  a 
catholic  taste  :  he  could  correspond  about  comets  with  Halley, 
and  discuss  questions  of  phjrsics  or  universal  grammar  with 
his  wife's  stepfather,  Dr  Wilkins,  whilst  his  large  and  truth- 
loving  mind  welcomed  every  accession  to  the  realms  of  know- 
ledge.    Of  the  associates  of  his  early  life  South  remembered 

•  J.  Beardmore,  in  Birch's  Life  of  Tillotson,  p.  424.  The  Rev.  T.  Birch 
was  secretary  to  the  Rojal  Society,  and  few  of  our  great  divines  haye 
been  so  fortunate  in  their  biographer  as  Archbishop  Tillotson.  It  is  to  l)e 
regretted  that,  instead  of  an  abridgment  of  this  memoir,  Dr  Wordsworth  has 
inserted  in  his  excellent  collection  of  Ecclesiastical  Biography,  the  narrative 
of  a  Tery  second-rate  compiler. 

t  Macaolay's  England,  chap.  xiv. 
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no  good,  and  always  spoke  of  them  as  knaves  and  hypocrites; 
whilst  Tillotson  cherished  for  them  such  to  affection  that  he 
longed  to  comprehend  them  in  the  Church  of  which  he  himself 
had  become  a  distinguished  ornament,  nor  did  he  even  quarrel 
with  his  good  old  father  because  he  continued  a  Dissenter, 
whilst  his  son  was  Dean  of  Canterbury.  So  choleric  was 
South*s  temper,  and  such  a  sharp  sword  was  his  tongue,  that^ 
however  terrible  he  might  be 'to  his  adversaries,  few  had 
courage  to  aspire  to  his  friendship,  and  if  any  feuided  that 
they  had  gained  his  good-wiU,  judging  from  his  splenetic 
humour,  the  likelihood  is  that  they  were  deceiving  themselves 
But  from  his  affiible  and  engaging  manner,  and  his  truly  affec- 
tionate nature,  Tillotson  was  rich  in  the  love  of  those  around 
him,  and  few  were  so  often  engaged  in  editing  the  works  of 
friends,  or  in  acting  as  guardian  to  their  orphan  feunilies,  or  as 
executor  of  their  testamentary  wishes.  So  surcharged  with  wit 
was  South  that,  like  the  fur  of  the  feline  race  in  frosty  weather, 
every  touch  drew  fire ;  but  from  Tillotson,  so  meek  and  so  matter- 
of-fact,  no  amount  of  provocation  could  have  elicited  anger,  nor 
any  amount  of  anger,  a  brilliant  repartee.*  South^s  pen  is  too 
often  dipped  in  gall :  Tillotson's  flows  with  milk  and  honey ; 
though,  at  the  same  time,  it  is  redeemed  from  the  charge  of  a 

*  It  is  difficalt  to  prove  a  negative,  bat  the  want  of  wit  in  Dr  Tillotson 
is  pretty  well  established  by  the  two  examples  which  his  biographer  adduoea 
to  prove  its  existence.  Passing  Sir  John  Trevor  in  the  House  of  Lords,  the 
Master  of  the  Rolls  said  lond  enough  to  be  heard,  "  I  hate  a  fanatic  in 
lawn  sleeves;"  and  the  archbishop  retorted  in  a  lower  voice,  "  and  I  hate 
a  knave  in  any  sleeves."  The  other  was  a  passa^  of  arms  with  Dr  South 
himself,  who  had  written  against  him  in  bis  animadversions  on  Sherlock. 
The  doctor,  through  a  mutual  friend,  was  anxious  to  learn  his  graoe*a 
opinion  of  the  book.  The  archbishop  said,  ''  Dr  South  writes  like  a  mao^ 
but  bites  like  a  dog."  This  being  duly  reported  to  the  fiery  doctor,  he  sent, 
by  way  of  retort,  "  I  had  rather  bite  like  a  dog  than  fawn  like  one ; "  to 
which  poor  joke  the  archbishop  put  in  duplies,  as  Scotch  lawyers  would  say, 
and  sent  word  to  his  opponent>  *'  I  should  choose  to  be  a  spaniel  rather  than 
a  cut:*— See  Birch*$  L^e  of  Tillotson,  p.  348. 
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aoft  or  maadliii  smoothness,  by  his  manly  yigour  and  pas- 
tofal  fiathfalnffw.  South  was  the  £&vourite  of  Charles  II., 
Tillotson  of  the  sincere  and  conscientious  Mary.  South,  in 
•ome  respects  the  better  theologian,  and  incomparably  the 
more  brilliant  thinker,  accomplished  little  or  nothing  for  the 
cause  of  our  common  Christianity;  whilst,  in  his  living  day, 
miotson's  serious  arguments  and  affectionate  appeals  were  pro- 
foundly felt  by  listening  thousands,  and  long  after  he  was 
gone,  his  honoured  name  continued  in  the  kingdom,  a  tower 
of  strength  to  the  Church  of  £ngland. 

The  two  together  have  a  special  claim,  however,  to  a  place 
among  our  Christian  Classics,  in  virtue  of  improvements  which 
they  introduced  in  the  art  of  sermonising.  This  claim  cannot  be 
better  exhibited  than  ia  the  words  of  Bishop  Burnet,  for  although 
his  statement  refers  to  Tillotson,  Lloyd,  and  other  "  latitudi- 
narians,"  Dr  South  must,  in  all  fairness,  divide  the  merit : — 
"This  set  of  men  contributed  more  than  can  be  well  ima- 
gined to  reform  the  way  of  preaching,  which,  among  the  divines 
of  England  before  them,  was  overrun  with  pedantry,  a  great 
mixture  of  quotations  from  fathers  and  ancient  writers,  a  long 
opening  of  the  text  with  a  concordance  of  every  word  of  it,  and 
a  giving  all  the  different  expositions  with  the  grounds  of  them, 
and  the  entering  into  some  parts  of  controversy,  and  all  con- 
cluding in  some,  but  very  short,  practical  application,  accord- 
ing to  the  subject  or  the  occasion.  This  was  both  long  and 
heavy,  when  all  was  piebald,  full  of  many  sayings  of  different 
l^ngnagftft  The  commou  style  of  sermons  was  either  very  flat 
and  low,  or  swelled  up  with  rhetoric  to  a  false  pitch  of  a  wrong 
sublime.  The  king  (Charles  II.)  had  little  or  no  literature, 
but  true  and  good  sense,  and  had  got  a  right  notion  of  style, 
for  he  was  in  France  at  a  time  when  they  were  much  set  on 
reforming  their  language.  It  soon  appeared  that  he  had  a 
true  taste.  So  this  helped  to  raise  the  value  of  these  men, 
when  the  king  approved  the  style  their  discourses  generally 

VOL.  m.  c 
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ran  in,  which  was  clear,  plain,  and  short  They  gave  a  short 
paraphrase  of  their  text,  unless  where  great  difficulties  required 
a  more  copious  enlargement ;  but  even  then  they  cut  off  unne- 
cessary shows  of  learning,  and  applied  themselves  to  the 
matter,  in  which  they  opened  the  nature  and  reasons  of  things 
so  fully,  and  with  that  simplicity,  that  their  hearers  felt  an 
instruction  of  another  sort  than  had  commonly  been  observed 
before.  So  they  became  very  much  followed;  and  a  set  of 
these  men  brought  off  the  city,  in  a  great  measure,  from  the 
prejudices  they  had  formerly  to  the  Church."  * 

In  order  to  appreciate  the  improvement  introduced  by  these 
reformers  of  the  pulpit,  it  may  be  necessary  to  give  a  specimen 
or  two  of  "  the  good  old  school"  Thus,  it  is  with  the  follow- 
ing flourish  that  Jeremy  Taylor  opens  his  magnificent  sermon 
on  "  The  Advent  to  Judgment:"  "  Virtue  and  vice  are  so 
essentially  distinguished,  and  the  distinction  is  so  necessary  to 
be  observed  in  order  to  the  well-being  of  men  in  private  and 
in  societies,  that  to  divide  them  in  themselves,  and  to  separate 
them  by  sufficient  notices,  and  to  distinguish  them  by  rewards, 
hath  been  designed  by  all  laws,  by  the  sayings  of  wise  men,  by 
the  order  of  things,  by  their  proportions  of  good  and  evil ;  and 
the  expectations  of  men  have  been  fixed  accordingly.  But  it 
is  not  enough  that  all  the  world  hath  armed  itself  against  vice, 
and,  by  all  that  is  wise  and  sober  amongst  men,  hath  taken  the 
part  of  virtue,  adorning  it  with  glorious  appellatives,  encourag- 
ing it  by  rewards,  entertaining  it  with  sweetness,  and  com- 
manding it  by  edicts,  fortifying  it  with  defensatives,  and 
twining  it  in  all  artificial  compliances;  all  these  are  short  of 
man's  necessity,  for  of  most  actions  a  man  can  take  no  cognis- 
ance, so  he  can  make  no  correction."  Then,  after  quoting  the 
Latin  adage,  "  Facere  omnia  soev^  non  impune  licet,  nisi  dum 
facis,"  by  way  of  telling  his  Welsh  peasants  that  great  men  are 
too  strong  for  laws,  he  proceeds  to  discuss  the  Greek  original,  in 
*  Burnet's  Own  Time.    Folio,  vol.  i.  p.  191. 
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Older  to  gain  their  verdict  for  ra  tdca  rou  (roftarofy  as  against  the 
receiyed  reading,  m  dca.  In  the  same  style  does  Barrow  commence 
his  sermon  on  "  Keep  thy  heart  with  all  diligence :"  "  Before  we 
do  apply  oarsiBlves  to  incnlcate  this  precept,  it  is  requisite  that 
we  shotdd  somewhat  explain  the  terms,  and  settle  the  meaning 
tiiereof ;  in  doing  that,  we  begin  with  the  last  words,  which 
qualify  the  action  enjoined  as  to  its  degree  or  extent :  vnth  aU 
diligence;  the  words  pDttfp7"3p)  answering  to  these  in  the 
Hebrew,  do,  according  to  the  various  use  or  force  of  the  ]D, 
admit  a  threefold  acception.  They  may  (1.)  denote  absolutely 
the  intenseness  in  degree,  or  extension  in  kind,  of  the  perfor- 
mance required  in  this  precept :  ndaji  <f>v\aKfi  Tr^pei  tr^v  Kapdiav, 
Omni  autodia  serva  cor  tuum;  keep  thy  heart  with  all  cus- 
tody— ^that  is,  with  all  sorts  or  with  all  degrees  of  care  and 
diligence ;  so  the  LXX.  interpreters,  and  the  vulgar  Latin  fol- 
lowing them,  render  those  words."  We  forbear  to  trouble  our 
readers  with  what  follows  on  the  ''  mem  excellentise,"  and  the 
conflicting  views  of  Pegnin,  and  Aquila,  and  Theodotion. 

In  contrast  with  introductions  of  this  elaborate  and  pedantic 
style,  the  reader  may  accept  the  following :  (1.)  1  Cor.  xL  26 — 
"  My  design  in  this  argument  is,  from  the  consideration  of  the 
nature  of  this  sacrament  of  the  Lord*s  Supper,  and  of  the  per- 
petual use  of  it  to  the  end  of  the  world,  to  awaken  men  to  a 
sense  of  their  duty,  and  the  gre^t  obligation  that  lies  upon 
them  to  the  more  frequent  receiving  of  it." — TiUoUon.  Acts 
L  3—"  These  words  comprehend  in  short  the  whole  evidence  of 
our  Saviour's  resurrection,  which  may  be  referred  to  these  four 
heads,"  &c — Tillotson.  Isa.  v.  20 — "  These  words  contain  in 
them  two  things:  1.  A  woe  denounced;  and,  2.  The  sin  for 
which  it  is  denounced — to  wit,  *  the  calling  evil  good,  and 
good  eviL'"— ^ow^.  (2.)  Ps.  cxix.  59—"  The  two  great 
causes  of  the  ruin  of  men  are  infidelity  and  the  want  of  con- 
sideration."— Tillotson.  Matt.  x.  33 — "  As  the  great  compre- 
henave  gospel-duty  is  the  denial  of  self,  so  the  grand  gospel- 
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sin  that  confix)nts  it  is  the  denial  of  Christ" — South,  (3.) 
Acts  XX.  21 — "  To  have  seen  St  Paul  in  the  pulpit,  was  one  of 
those  three  things  which  St  Augustine  thought  worth  the 
wishing  for.  .  .  .  But  seeing  it  is  a  thing  we  cannot  hope  for, 
it  should  be  some  satisfaction  to  our  curiosity  to  know  what 
St  Paul  preached — ^what  was  the  main  subject  of  his  sermons — 
whither  he  referred  all  his  discourses,  and  what  they  tended  to. 
This  he  tells  you  in  the  words  that  I  have  read  to  you — that 
the  main  substance  of  all  his  sermons  was,  '  repentance  towards 
God,  and  faith  towards  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ'" — TUloUon, 
(4.)  Prov.  xii  22 — "  I  am  very  sensible  that  by  discoursing  of 
lies  and  falsehood,  which  I  have  pitched  upon  for  my  present 
subject,  I  must  needs  fall  into  a  large  commonplace,  thou^ 
yet  not  by  half  so  large  or  common  as  the  practice ;  nothing 
in  nature  being  so  universally  decried,  and  withal  so  univer- 
sally practised  as  falsehood." — South, 

Many  sermons  must  commence  with  an  explanation  of  ex- 
pressions in  the  text,  and  many  it  is  almost  inevitable  to  intro- 
duce with  a  statement  of  the  narration  or  argument  in  which 
the  text  lies  imbedded.  But,  to  direct  and  earnest  minds,  no 
preamble  is  so  natural  as  that  straightforward  entrance  which, 
like  the  opening  words  of  Gibbon  or  Macaulay's  history,  brings 
the  reader  or  the  hearer  at  once  into  the  heart  of  the  subject.  Of 
this  kind  is  the  first  class  of  the  above  specimens,  and  of  this 
kind  is  the  opening  of  Channing's  sermon  on  Love  to  Christ : 
"  I  propose  in  this  discourse  to  speak  of  love  to  Christ,  and 
especially  of  the  foundations  on  which  it  rests.  I  will  not 
detain  you  by  remarks  on  the  importance  of  the  subject  I 
trust  that  you  feel  it,  and  that  no  urgency  is  needed  to  secure 
your  attention.**  Still  more  simply  begins  another  of  his 
sermons  :  *'  The  example  of  Jesus  is  our  topic.  To  incite  yoa 
to  follow  it  is  the  aim  of  this  discourse."  And  in  the  same 
right-forward  £E»hion,  although  in  language  not  so  terse,  Dr 
Chalmers  laimches  his  discourse  on  *^  The  Expulsive  Power  of  a 
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New  Affectdon:'* — "There  are  two  ways  in  which  a  practical 
moralist  may  attempt  to  displace  from  the  human  heart  its  love 
of  the  world— either  by  a  demonstration  of  the  world*s  vanity, 
80  that  the  heart  shall  be  prevailed  upon  simply  to  withdraw 
its  i^ards  from  an  object  that  is  not  worthy  of  it;  or,  by 
setting  forth  another  object,  even  Qod,  as  more  worthy  of  its 
attachment^  so  that  the  heart  shall  be  prevailed  upon,  not  to 
resign  an  old  affection  which  shall  have  nothing  to  succeed  it, 
bat  to  exchange  an  old  affection  for  a  new  one.  My  purpose 
is  to  shew  £rom  the  constitution  of  our  nature,  that  the  former 
method  is  altogether  incompetent,  and  that  the  latter  method 
will  alone  suffice  for  the  rescue  and  recovery  of  the  heart  from 
the  wrong  affection  domineering  over  it"  Here,  with  the 
impetuosity  of  a  mind  surcharged  with  its  subject^  he  hastens 
to  put  his  hearers  in  possession  of  a  great  principle,  which  it 
will  need  all  his  time  to  expound,  and  all  their  attention  to 
master.  In  fact,  the  opening  sentence  is  the  essence  of  the 
coming  sermon.  It  is  the  principle  enunciated  that  "  the  way 
to  displace  frt)m  the  human  heart  its  love  of  the  world  is  to  set 
forth  another  object,  even  Grod,  as  more  worthy  of  its  attach- 
ment, so  that  the  heart  shall  be  prevailed  upon  to  exchange  an 
old  affection  for  a  new  one."  The  subsequent  discourse  is 
nothing  more  than  a  magnificent  elucidation  and  expansion  of 
this  principle,  so  simple,  yet  profound. 

A  pregnant  aphorism  (2),  an  anecdote  (3),  an  apology  for 
the  commonness  of  the  theme  (4),  and  a  hundred  other  expedi- 
ents, may  serve  to  introduce  the  subject  on  which  the  preacher 
wishes  to  enlarge ;  and  to  the  good  taste  of  South  and  Tillotson, 
we  are  mainly  indebted  for  reviving  methods  of  which  the 
older  masters  were  well  aware,  and  which  a  versatile  and  well- 
fiimished  mind  may  multiply  indefinitely.* 

*  Sooth's  Bermon  on  Psalm  Ixxxvii.  2  would  almost  appear  to  I  e  an  ex- 
Ample  of  a  preface  which  comes  before  the  ttxl ;  a  method  which,  in  some  in- 
would  be  found  singularly  impressive.    In  those  cases  where  the 

c  2 
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One  day,  Dr  South  was  tempted,  by  the  h,me  of  a  Nonoon- 
fonnist  "  teacher,"  to  steal  into  the  audience,  along  with  a 
friend.  All  went  on  well  enough,  till  Mr  Lob  came  to  the 
division  of  his  subject,  when  he  gave  out  six-and-twenty  heads. 
On  this,  the  doctor  jogged  his  firiend  on  the  elbow,  saying, 
"  Let  *s  go  home  and  fetch  our  gowns  and  slippers,  for  I  find 
this  man  will  make  night-work  of  it.**  To  the  doctor  and  his 
"  latitudinarian''  brethren,  we  are  deeply  indebted,  if  not  for 
slajdng  the  hydra^  at  least  for  lopping  off  some  of  its  "  heads." 
Even  their  sermons  are  split  up  into  needless  parts  and  sub- 
sections; but,  compared  with  most  of  their  predecessors,  they 
may  lay  claim  to  compactness  and  unity.* 

speaker  seeks  to  arouse  attention,  an  allosion  to  some  incident  of  the  day  or 
of  the  moment  might  be  invaluable,  as  in  Chrysostom's  sermon  on  the  eaztli- 
quake.  The  same  end  may  be  answered  by  presenting  a  paradox ;  as,  after 
giving  out  "Rcgoice  evermore,"  Yinet  asks,  ''Can  joy  be  the  object  of  a 
precept  ?  It  is  not  a  moral  disposition  for  which  the  soul  is  responsible^" 
&c.  Less  jastifiably,  Laurence  Sterne  selects  the  words,  "  It  is  better  to  fco 
to  the  house  of  mourning,  than  to  the  house  of  feasting ;"  and  eitclaimaj 
"  That  I  deny  1 "  The  boldest  of  all  beginnings  is  a  funeral  sermon  bj 
Lavington  of  Bideford :  "  Victory  !  victory !  Shout  my  fellow-GbristianB,  my 
fellow- soldiers,  who  are  engaged  in  the  same  warfare,  and  must  one  day 
encounter  the  same  enemy."  Nor  are  there  many  more  beautiful  in  their 
simplicity  than  Thomas  Boston's  on  "  Compel  them  to  come  in : "  **  And 
are  they  not  happy  that  are  in  1 " 

*  Many  good  sermons  have  an  unbroken  continuity;  those  of  the  lata 
Dr  Gordon,  Archer  Butler,  and  Dr  Arnold,  for  instance.  Where  they  are 
broken  up  into  parts  and  sections,  and  where  the  divisions  are  formally 
enunciated,  it  is  essential  that  they  should  be  few,  and  tersely  worded  and 
conducive  to  a  real  unity ;  otherwise  they  do  not  aid  the  hearer's  understand- 
ing and  memory.  On  this  account  exception  might  be  taken  to  the  follow- 
ing division  of  a  preacher  usually  as  remarkable  for  the  clearness  of  his 
method,  as  for  the  happy  precision  of  his  language,  the  late  Dr  Wardlaw. 
*'  To  preach  Christ  crucified,"  he  says,  "  is,  1.  To  publish  his  crucifixion  as  a 
matter  of  fact ;  2.  To  announce  the  purpose  it  was  designed  to  effect ;  8.  To 
unfold  the  person  and  character  of  the  sufferer,  and  their  connexion  with  its 
e£Sciency ;  4,  To  preach  the  doctrine  of  the  cross  as  the  sole  foundation  of 
hope  to  sinners ;  6.  As  the  only  means  of  spiritual  renovation ;  0.  As  the 
alone  medium  of  acceptable  worship  and  obedience ;  7.  As  the  spirit  and 
substance  of  preceding  revelations ;  8.  As  the  only  bond  of  Christian  union ; 
9,  It  is  to  preach  the  doctrine  of  the  cross  in  all  its  humiliating  and  offen. 
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A  still  greater  senryice  was  the  larger  proportion  of  the . 
disooiirse  which  they  redeemed  for  the  practical  enforcement 
of  the  sabject.    Among  the  less  earnest  of  their  predecessors, 
a  aarmon  was  chieflj  an  exhibition  of  logical  adroitness,  or 

are  pecmliarities.''  Many  of  these  are  really  diBtinct  and  independent  topics, 
and,  ^mled  under  the  heads  of  one  disooarse,  ve  hare  virtnally  a  series  of  nine 
Still  worse  is  the  following  hydrooephalio  dirision.    It  occurs  in 
on  on  "  Most  gladly  will  I  glory  in  my  infirmities,  that  the  power  of 
Christ  may  rest  upon  me ;"  and  it  is  from  the  pen  of  one  whose  masculine 
iatelleet  and   moral  grandeur  long  secured  for  him  the  honours   of  a 
"master  in  Israel"— the  late  Sir  Harry  Moncreiff.    "  I  shall  shew,  first— 
thai  the  more  our  thoughts  are  aeoustomed  to  dwell  on  our  real  condition,  as 
£dlen  and  fallible  ereatores,  and  on  our  personal  weakness  and  infirmities,  we 
■haU  be  to  much  the  less  inclined  to  give  way  to  our  natural  tendency  to 
oiTertate  anything  which  we  have  either  done  or  attidned,  and  shall  every  day 
feel  mors  sensibly  our  entire  dependence  on  the  grace  and  power  of  God ; 
and,  secondly — I  shall  shew  that  we  shall  learn  to  think  with  a  reflected  sa- 
tisfiiction,  or  erultation,  on  personal  defects  or  infirmities,  which  become  the 
occasion  to  bring  us  into  close  or  sensible  communion  with  GK>d,  or  which 
operate  as  indirect  or  erentual  means  by  which  the  power  of  Christ  rests 
on  vs."    Amongst  many  youngsters  of  the  West  Kirk  the  "jelly  piece"  at 
that  erening's  tea-table  depended  on  the  repetition  of  Sir  Harry*s  **  heads; " 
but  a  chain -shot  like  this  would,  "at  one  fell  swoop/'  cut  offall  such  epicurean 
expectations.    Contrast  with  this  the  shrewd  old  Nestor  of  the  modern  pulpits 
Mr  Jay  has  a  sermon  on  the  text,  "  And  Darid  said  in  his  heart,  I  shall 
nov  perish  one  day  by  the  hand  of  Saul :  there  is  nothing  better  for  me 
than  that  I  should  speedily  escape  into  the  land  of  the  Philistines ;"  and 
it  is  thus  that  he  disposes  of  it:   "This  language  consists  of  two  parts 
— his  ftar ;  snd  his  folly.    First,  his  fear :   '  Darid  said,  I  shall  now  perish 
one  day  by  the  hand  of  SauL'   Seoond,  his  folly :    '  There  is  nothing  better 
for  me,' "  kc    What  can  be  more  simple,  more  exhaustive  of  the  subject, 
and  more  easily  remembered,  than  "  David's  fear  and  folly  Y*    A  good 
dirision  occurs  in  Dr  Welsh's  sermon  on,  "  Be  sure  your  sin  will  find  you 
ont : "    "  Sin  map  find  you  out  in  temporal  judgments— most  likely  it  will 
find  yon  oat  in  the  teirors  of  a  guilty  oonseienoe— and  it  is  sure  to  find  you 
ont  St  the  judgment-seat  of  God."    And  we  remember  over  an  interval  of 
many  years  the  qumnt  comprehensiveness  of  an  address  on  the  evening  of 
a  eoramimion  Sabbatii,  by  a  venerable  divine  still  living.    The  text  was, 
"  Then  were  the  disciples  glad  when  they  saw  the  Lord  ; "  and  this  was  the 
division :  "  This  evening  I  wish  to  say,  first,  A  word  to  those  who  this  day 
linve  not  seen  the  Saviour,  and  arc  sorry ;  secondly,  A  word  to  those  who 
hnTS  not  seen  fiim,  and  are  not  sorry ;  and,  thirdly,  A  word  to  those  who 
hare  seen  Him,  and  are  glad." 
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mere  verbal  l^rdemain,  and  the  lesson  deduced  firom  the 
text  was  a  decent  formality,  rather  than  an  uigent  appeal; 
and  among  the  more  earnest,  doctrinal  discussion  frequentljr 
occupied  the  hour  allotted  to  the  sermon,  and  the  applicatioiL 
was  huddled  up  into  a  few  hasty  ''uses"  at  the  close.  It  was 
very  much  as  if,  at  the  breakfast-table,  a  professor  had  begun 
to  prelect  to  his  students  on  the  composition  of  bread,  the 
natural  history  of  the  cereals,  the  virtues  of  starch  and  gluten, 
and  the  process  of  fermentation,  and  just  as  the  hungry  alumni 
were  about  to  handle  the  rolls,  the  college  bell  summoned  them 
away;  or,  if  we  may  confess  what  we  have  sometunes  felt 
in  surveying  those  immense  doctrinal  disquisitions  finishing 
off  in  a  feeble  word  of  enforcement :  as  you  saw  the  prodigious 
preparations,  the  cautious  and  deliberate  approaches,  and  the 
huge  earthworks  thrown  up  by  way  of  covering,  you  hoped 
that  such  engineering  was  to  end  in  a  magnificent  cannonade, 
and  the  capture  of  some  important  stronghold,  and  were, 
therefore,  not  a  little  disappointed  when  the  crack  of  a  pop- 
gun, or  a  puff  fix)m  an  unshotted  culverine,  closed  for  a  week 
the  ceremony.  Had  the  home-going,  business-Uke  vigour  of 
South,  or  the  practical  spirit  of  Tillotson,  pervaded  the 
massive  theology  of  the  Commonwealth,  it  is  Ukely  that  the 
results  would  have  been  greater,  and  more  enduring;  as  it 
is  also  to  be  lamented,  that  from  the  absence  of  evangelical 
motives,  the  better  methods  of  the  new  school  of  sermonisers 
for  a  long  time  failed  to  produce  any  material  advantage  to 
the  cause. of  religion  and  morality. 

Were  it  needful  to  exemplify  the  better  system  then  intro- 
duced, we  might  contrast  the  careless  and  slovenly  conclusions 
of  the  older  sermons,  with  the  impressive  perorations  and 
emphatic  endings  of  which  South  and  Tillotson  set  the  example, 
and  which  were  improved  upon  by  many  of  their  followers. 
— But  we  must  not  exhaust  the  patience  of  our  readers. 

It  only  remains  to  be  added  that,  like  the  pulpit  orations  of 
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the  Refofimen  and  the  old  Church  of  Enghmd  worthies,  as  well 
as  <^  the  preachers  in  Roman  Catholic  countries,  South*s  ser- 
mons were  spoken.  On  the  other  hand,  heedless  of  royal  edicts 
to  the  contrary,  Tillotson  persisted  in  reading  his  discourses, 
and,  notwithstanding  the  popular  prejudice  against  this  method, 
attained  a  sncoess  which  has  found  for  him  too  many  imitators. 

BELECnONS  FBOM  DB  SOUTH. 

iVan  in  ^aratitoe* 

[This  discourse  was  delivered  in  St  Paul's  on  Lord  Mayor's 
Day,  the  9th  of  November  1662,  and  before  the  preacher  was 
thirty  years  of  age ;  and  although  he  lived  for  more  than  half  a 
century  afterwards,  he  never  again  equalled,  much  less  eclipsed, 
this  wonderful  effort  We  agree  with  Basil  Montagu  that  "  the 
English  language  affords  no  higher  specimen  of  its  richness  and 
its  strength  than  is  to  be  found  in  this  beautiful  sermon."  The 
text  is  Qen.  L  27,  and  in  the  following  extracts  we  have  sought 
to  preserve  as  much  continuity  as  is  consistent  with  our  limits. 
After  stating  that  the  image  of  Gk)d  in  man  consisted  in  "  that 
universal  rectitude  of  all  the  faculties  of  the  soul,  by  which 
they  stand  apt  and  disposed  to  their  respective  offices  and  ope- 
rations,** he  goes  on  to  take  a  survey  of  the  understanding,  the 
will,  and  the  passions  or  affections.] 

The  t7in>EBSTANT>iN0  was  then  sublime,  clear,  and  aspiring, 
and,  as  it  were,  the  soul's  upper  region,  lofty  and  serene,  free 
from  the  vapours  and  disturbances  of  the  inferior  affections.  It 
was  the  leading,  controlling  faculty ;  all  the  passions  wore  the 
colours  of  reason ;  it  did  not  so  much  persuade  as  command ; 
it  was  not  consul,  but  dictator.  Discourse  was  then  almost  as 
quick  as  intuition ;  it  was  nimble  in  proposing,  firm  in  conclud- 
ing ;  it  could  sooner  determine  than  now  it  can  dispute.  Like 
the  son,  it  had  both  light  and  agility ;  it  knew  no  rest  but  in 
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motion ;  no  quiet,  but  in  activity.  It  did  not  so  properly  ap- 
prehend, as  irradiate  the  object ;  not  so  much  find,  as  make 
things  intelligible.  It  did  arbitrate  upon  the  several  reports  of 
sense,  and  all  the  varieties  of  imagination ;  not  like  a  drowsy 
judge,  only  hearing,  but  also  directing  their  verdict  In  sum, 
it  was  vegete,  quick,  and  lively;  open  as  the  day,  untainted  «a 
the  morning,  fuU  of  the  innocence  and  sprightliness  of  youth; 
it  gave  the  soul  a  bright  and  a  full  view  into  all  things,  and 
was  not  only  a  window,  but  itself  the  prospect. 

Adam  came  into  the  world  a  philosopher,  which  sufficiently 
appeared  by  his  writing  the  nature  of  things  upon  their  names : 
he  could  view  essences  in  themselves,  and  read  forms  without 
the  comment  of  their  respective  properties :  he  could  see  con- 
sequents yet  dormant  in  their  principles,  and  effects  yet  unborn 
and  in  the  womb  of  their  causes :  ...  till  his  fall,  he  was  igno- 
rant of  nothing  but  of  sin ;  or,  at  least,  it  rested  in  the  notion, 
without  the  smart  of  the  experiment.  Could  any  difficulty 
have  been  proposed,  the  resolution  would  have  been  as  early 
as  ihe  proposal;  it  could  not  have  had  time  to  settle  into 
doubt.  Like  a  better  Archimedes,  the  issue  of  all  his  inquiries 
was  an  Heureka,  an  Heureka,  the  offspring  of  his  brain  with- 
out the  sweat  of  his  brow.  Study  was  not  then  a  duty,  night- 
watchings  were  needless;  the  light  of  reason  wanted  not  the 
assistance  of  a  candle.  This  is  the  doom  of  fallen  man,  to 
labour  in  the  fire,  to  seek  truth  in  prof  undo,  to  exhaust  his 
time  and  impair  his  health,  and  perhaps  to  spin  out  his  days 
and  himself  into  one  pitifiil,  controverted  conclusion.  There 
was  then  no  poring,  no  stniggUng  with  memoiy,  no  straining 
for  iovention.  His  faculties  were  quick  and  expedite;  they 
answered  without  knocking — they  were  ready  upon  the  first 
summons— there  was  freedom  and  firmness  in  all  their  operar 
tions.  I  confess  *tis  difficult  for  us,  who  date  our  ignorance 
from  our  first  beiog,  and  were  still  bred  up  with  the  same  in- 
firmities about  us  with  which  we  were  bom,  to  raise   our 
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thoughts  and  imagination  to  those  inteUectual  perfections  that 
attended  onr  nature  in  the  time  of  innocence,  as  it  is  for  a 
peasant  bred  up  in  the  obscurities  of  a  cottage  to  fancy  in  his 
mind  the  unseen  splendours  of  a  court  But  by  rating  posi- 
tiyes  by  their  privatives,  and  other  arts  of  reason,  by  which 
discourse  supplies  the  want  of  the  reports  of  sense,  we  may 
oollect  the  excellency  of  the  understanding  then  by  the  glori- 
ous remainders  of  it  now,  and  guess  at  the  stateliness  of  the 
building  by  the  magnificence  of  its  ruins.  All  those  arts, 
rarities,  and  inventions,  which  vulgar  minds  gaze  at,  the 
ingenious  pursue,  and  all  admire,  are  but  the  relics  of  an  intel- 
lect defiiced  with  sin  and  time.  We  admire  it  now,  only  as 
antiquarians  do  a  piece  of  old  coin — ^for  the  stamp  it  once 
bore,  and  not  for  those  vanishing  lineaments  and  disappearing 
draughts  that  remain  upon  it  at  present  And  certainly,  that 
must  needs  have  been  veiy  glorious,  the  decays  of  which  are  so 
admirable.  He  that  is  comely  when  old  and  decrepid,  surely  was 
very  beautiful  when  he  was  young.  An  Aristotle  was  but  the 
rubbish  of  an  Adam,  and  Athens  but  the  rudiments  of  Paradise. 
2.  The  WILL  was  then  ductile,  and  pliant  to  all  the  motions 
d  right  reason ;  it  met  the  dictates  of  a  clarified  understanding 
half  way.  And  the  active  informations  of  the  intellect,  filling 
the  passive  reception  of  the  will,  like  form  closing  with  mat- 
ter, grew  actuate  into  a  third  and  distinct  perfection  of  prac- 
tice. The  understanding  and  will  never  disagreed^  for  the  pro- 
posals of  the  one  never  thwarted  the  inclinations  of  the  other. 
Yet  neither  did  the  will  servilely  attend  upon  the  understand- 
ing, but  as  a  favourite  does  upon  his  prince,  where  the  service 
is  privilege  and  preferment;  or,  as  Solomon's  servants  waited 
upon  him,  it  admired  its  wisdom,  and  heard  its  prudent  dictates 
and  counsels,  both  the  direction  and  the  reward  of  its  obedi- 
ence. It  is,  indeed,  the  nature  of  this  faculty  to  follow  a  superior 
guide— to  be  drawn  by  the  intellect ;  but  then  it  was  drawn 
as  a  triumphant  chariot,  which  at  the  same  time  both  follows 
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and  triumphs :  while  it  obeyed  this,  it  commanded  the  other 
Deicalties.  It  was  subordinate,  not  enshtved,  to  the  understand- 
ing; not  as  a  servant  to  a  master,  but  as  a  queen  to  her  king — 
who  both  acknowledges  a  subjection,  and  yet  retains  a  majesty. 

3.  Pass  we  now  downward  from  man*s  intellect  and  will  to 
the  pa88ion& 

And  first,  for  the  grand  leading  affection  of  all,  which  is 
LOVE.  This  is  the  great  instrument  and  engine  of  nature,  the 
bond  and  cement  of  society,  the  spring  and  spirit  of  the  uniyerse. 
Love  is  such  an  affection,  as  cannot  so  properly  be  said  to  be 
in  the  soul,  as  the  soul  to  be  in  that.  It  is  the  whole  man 
wrapt  up  into  one  desire,  all  the  powers,  vigour,  and  fiicultiea 
of  the  soul  abridged  into  one  inclination.  And  it  is  of  that 
active,  restless  nature,  that  it  must  of  necessity  exert  itself; 
and,  like  the  fire,  to  which  it  is  so  often  compared,  it  is  not  a 
free  agent,  to  choose  whether  it  will  heat  or  no,  but  it  streams 
forth  by  natural  results,  and  unavoidable  emanations,  so  that 
it  will  fasten  upon  an  inferior,  unsuitable  object,  rather  thaa 
none  at  all  The  soul  may  sooner  leave  off  to  subsist,  than  to 
love ;  and  like  the  vine,  it  withers  and  dies,  if  it  has  nothing 
to  embrace.  Now  this  affection  in  the  state  of  innocence  waa 
happily  pitched  upon  its  right  object ;  it  flamed  up  in  direct  fer- 
vours of  devotion  to  Gk)d,  and  in  collateral  emissions  of  chaiify 
to  its  neighbour.  It  was  not  then  only  another  and  more 
cleanly  name  for  lust.  It  had  none  of  those  impure  heats, 
that  both  represent  and  deserve  helL  It  was  a  vestal  and  a 
virgin  fire,  and  differed  as  much  from  that  which  usually  passes 
by  this  name  now-srdays,  as  the  vital  heat  from  the  burning  of 
a  fever.  ....  Joy — It  was  not  that,  which  now  often  usurps 
this  name;  that  trivial,  vanishing,  superficial  thing,  that  onlj 
gilds  the  apprehension,  and  plays  upon  the  surface  of  the  souL 
It  was  not  the  mere  crackling  of  thorns,  a  sudden  blaze  of  the 
spirits,  the  exultation  of  a  tickled  fancy,  or  a  pleased  appetite. 
Joy  was  then  a  masciiline  and  a  severe  thing :  the  recreation 
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of  the  jodgmeot,  tbs  jubilee  of  letmaxL  It  w%h  the  result  of 
a  retl  good  suitably  applied.  It  commenced  upon  the  soUdb 
ties  of  truth,  and  the  substance  of  fruition.  It  did  not  run 
oat  in  voice,  or  indecent  eruptions,  but  filled  the  soul,  as  Qod 
does  the  univ/arse,  silently  and  without  noise.  It  was  refireshuigi 
but  composed;  like  the  pleasantness  of  youth  tempered  with 
the  gravity  of  age ;  or  the  mirth  of  a  festival  managed  with  the 

silence  of  contemplation Now,  from  this  so  exact  and 

regular  composure  of  the  faculties,  all  moving  in  their  due 
place,  each  striking  in  its  proper  time,  there  arose,  by  natural 
eonaequence,  the  crowning  perfection  of  all,  ▲  good  consgdengos. 
For,  as  in  the  body,  when  the  principal  parts,  as  the  heart  and 
liver,  do  their  offices,  and  all  the  inferior,  smaller  vessels  act 
oiderly  and  duly,  there  arises  a  sweet  e^jojrment  upon  the 
whole,  which  we  call  health ;  so  in  the  soul,  when  the  supreme 
faculties  of  the  will  and  understanding  move  regularly,  the 
inferior  passions  and  affections  following,  there  arises  a  serenity 
and  comi^acency  upon  the  soul,  infinitely  beyond  the  greatest 
bodily  pleasures^  the  highest  quintessence  and  elixir  of  worldly 
delighta  There  is  in  this  case  a  kind  of  fragrance  and  spiritual 
perfume  upcm  the  conscience;  much  like  what  Isaac  spoke  of 
hia  acm's  garments,  ^'  That  the  scent  of  them  was  like  the  smell 
of  a  field  which  the  Lord  had  blessed.*'  Such  a  freshness  and 
flavour  is  there  upon  the  soul,  when  daily  watered  with  the 
actions  of  a  virtuous  life.  Whatsoever  is  pure,  is  also  pleasant. 
Having  thus  surveyed  the  image  of  Qod  in  the  soul  of  man, 
we  are  not  to  omit  now  those  characters  of  majesty  that  Qod 
imprinted  upon  the  body.  He  drew  some  traces  of  His  image 
upon  this  also;  as  much  as  a  spiritual  substance  could  be 
pictured  upon  a  corporeal  As  for  the  sect  of  the  Anthropo- 
morphites,  who  from  hence  ascribe  to  Gk)d  the  figure  of  a  man, 
eyes,  hands,  feet,  and  the  like,  they  are  too  ridiculous  to  deserve 
a  confutation.  They  would  seem  to  draw  this  impiety  firom 
the  letter  of  the  Scripture  sometimes  speaking  of  Qod  in  this 
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manner.  Absurdly;  as  if  the  mercy  of  Scripture  expressions 
ought  to  warrant  the  blasphemy  of  our  opinions,  and  not  rather 
shew  us,  that  Ood  condescends  to  us  only  to  draw  us  to  Him- 
self^  and  clothes  himself  in  our  likeness  only  to  win  us  to  His 
own.  The  practice  of  the  Papists  is  much  of  the  same  nature, 
in  their  absurd  and  impious  picturing  of  Gk>d  Almighty :  but 
the  wonder  in  them  is  the  less,  since  the  image  of  £(  deity  may 
be  a  proper  object  for  that  which  is  but  the  image  of  a  religion. 
But  to  proceed :  Adam  was  then  no  less  glorious  in  his  exter- 
nals; he  had  a  beautiful  body,  as  well  as  an  immortal  soul. 
The  whole  compound  was  like  a  well-built  temple,  stately 
without,  and  sacred  within.  The  elements  were  at  perfect 
union  itnd  agreement  in  his  body;  and  their  contrary  quaUties 
served  not  for  the  dissolution  of  the  compound,  but  the  variety 
of  the  composure.  Galen,  who  had  no  more  divinity  than 
what  his  physic  taught  him,  barely  upon  the  consideration  of 
this  so  exact  frame  of  the  body,  challenges  any  one,  upon  an 
hundred  years'  study,  to  find  how  any  the  least  fibre  or  most 
minute  particle  might  be  more  commodiously  placed,  either  for 
the  advantage  of  use  or  comeliness.  His  stature  erect,  and 
tending  upwards  to  his  centre ;  his  countenance  majestic  and 
comely,  with  the  lustre  of  a  native  beauty,  that  scorned  the 
poor  assistance  of  art,  or  the  attempts  of  imitation ;  his  body 
of  so  much  quickness  and  agility,  that  it  did  not  only  contain, 
but  also  represent  the  soul :  for  we  might  well  suppose,  that 
where  God  did  deposit  so  rich  a  jewel,  he  would  suitably 
adorn  the  case.  It  was  a  fit  workhouse  for  sprightly,  vivid 
faculties  to  exercise  and  exert  themselves  in ;  a  fit  tabernacle 
for  an  immortal  soul,  not  only  to  dwell  in,  but  to  contemplate 
upon:  where  it  might  see  the  world  without  travel;  it  being  a 
lesser  scheme  of  the  creation,  nature  contracted,  a  little  cosmo- 
,graphy  or  map  of  the  universe.  Neither  was  the  body  then 
subject  to  distempers — to  die  by  piecemeal,  and  languish 
under  coughs,  catarrhs,  or  consumptions.     Adam    knew   no 
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difleaae,  so  long  as  temperance  from  the  forbidden  fruit  secured 
him.  Nature  was  his  physician :  and  innocence  and  abstinence 
would  have  kept  him  healthful  to  immortality. 

Now,  the  use  of  this  point  might  be  various,  but  at  present 
it  shall  be  only  this — ^to  remind  us  of  the  irreparable  loss  that 
we  sustained  in  our  first  parents — to  shew  us  of  how  fisdr  a 
portion  Adam  disinherited  his  whole  posterity  by  one  single 
prevarication.  Take  the  picture  of  a  man  in  the  greenness 
and  vivacity  of  his  youth,  and  in  the  latter  date  and  declen- 
sions  of  his  drooping  years,  and  you  will  scarce  know  it  to 
belong  to  the  same  person ;  there  would  be  more  art  to  dis- 
cern, than  at  first  to  draw  it.  The  same  and  greater  is  the 
difference  between  man  innocent  and  &llen.  He  is,  as  it  were, 
a  new  kind  or  species ;  the  plague  of  sin  has  even  altered  his 
nature,  and  eaten  his  very  essentials.  The  image  of  God  is 
wiped  out,  the  creatures  have  shook  off  his  yoke,  renounced 
his  sovereignty,  and  revolted  from  his  dominion.  Distempers 
and  diseases  have  shattered  the  excellent  frame  of  his  body; 
and,  by  a  new  dispensation,  immortality  is  swallowed  up  of 
mortality.  The  same  disaster  and  decay,  also,  has  invaded 
his  spirituals.  The  passions  rebel,  every  faculty  would  usurp 
and  rule;  and  there  are  so  many  governors,  that  there  can  be 
no  government.  The  light  within  us  is  become  darkness;  and 
the  understanding,  that  should  be  eyes  to  the  blind  faculty 
of  the  will,  is  blind  itself,  and  so  brings  all  the  inconveniences 
that  attend  a  blind  follower  under  the  conduct  of  a  blind 
guide.  He  that  would  have  a  clear,  ocular  demonstration  of 
this,  let  him  reflect  upon  that  numerous  litter  of  strange, 
senseless,  absurd  opinions,  that  crawl  about  the  world,  to  the 
disgrace  of  reason,  and  the  unanswerable  reproach  of  a  broken 
intellect.  ^ 

In  the  last  place,  we  learn  from  hence  the  excellency  of 
Christian  religion,  in  that  it  is  the  great  and  only  means  that 
God  has  sanctified  and  designed  to  repair  the  breaches  of 
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humanity,  to  set  fallen  man  upon  bis  legs  again,  to  clarify  his 
reason,  to  rectify  his  will,  and  to  compose  and  regulate  his 
afifections.  The  whole  business  of  our  redemption  is,  in  short, 
only  to  rub  over  the  defaced  copy  of  the  creation,  to  reprint 
Qod*s  image  upon  the  soul,  and  (as  it  were)  to  set  forth  nature 
in  a  second  and  a  fairer  edition. 

The  recovery  of  which  lost  image,  as  it  is  God*s  pleasure  to 
command,  and  our  duty  to  endeavour,  so  it  is  in  His  power 
only  to  effect : — ^To  whom  be  rendered  and  ascribed,  as  is  most 
due,  all  praise,  might,  miyesty,  and  dominion,  both  now  and 
for  evermore.     Amen. 

OOierdtts  of  ffitftd. 

Gk)d  has  use  for  all  the  several  tempers  and  constitutions  of 
men,  to  serve  the  occasions  and  exigencies  of  His  Church  by. 
Amongst  which  some  are  of  a  sanguine,  cheerful,  and  debonnaire 
disposition,  having  their  imaginations,  for  the  most  part,  filled 
and  taken  up  with  pleasing  ideas  and  images  of  things;  seldom 
or  never  troubling  their  thoughts  either  by  looking  too  deep 
into  them  or  dwelling  too  long  upon  them.  And  these  are 
not  properly  framed  to  serve  the  Church,  either  in  the  knotty, 
dark,  and  less  pleasing  parts  of  religion,  but  are  fitted  rather 
for  the  airy,  joyful  offices  of  devotion ;  such  as  are  praise  and 
thanksgiving,  jubilations  and  hallelujahs;  which,  though  in- 
deed not  so  difficult,  are  yet  as  pleasing  a  work  to  Qod  as 
toiy  other.  For  they  are  the  noble  employment  of  saints  and 
angels;  and  a  lively  resemblance  of  the  glorified  and  beatific 
state,  in  which  all  that  the  blessed  spirits  do,  is  to  rejoice  in 
the  Gk)d  who  made  and  saved  them,  to  sing  His  praises  and 
to  adore  His  perfections. 

Again,  there  are  others  of  a  melancholy,  reserved,  and 
severe  temper,  who  think  much  and  speak  little ;  and  these 
are  the  fittest  to  serve  the  Church  in  the  pensive,  afflictive  parts 
of  religion;  in  the  austerities  of  repentance  and  mortification. 
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in  a  letirement  from  the  world,  and  a  settled  composure  of 
their  thoughts  to  self-reflection  and  meditation.  And  such 
also  are  the  ablest  to  deal  with  troubled  and  distressed  con- 
sciences, to  meet  their  doubts,  and  to  answer  their  objections, 
and  to  ransack  every  comer  of  their  shifting  and  fallacious 
hearts;  and,  in  a  word,  to  lay  before  them  the  true  state  of 
their  souls,  having  so  frequently  descended  into,  and  took  a 
strict  account  of  their  own.  And  this  is  so  great  a  work,  that 
there  are  not  many  whose  mind  and  tempers  are  capable  of  it, 
who  yet  may  be  serviceable  enough  to  the  Church  in  other 
things.  And  it  is  the  same  thoughtful  and  reserved  temper  of 
^urit,  which  must  make  others  to  serve  the  Church  in  the 
hard  and  controversial  parts  of  religion.  Which  sort  of  men 
(though  they  should  never  rub  men*s  itching  ears  from  the 
pulpit)  the  Church  can  no  more  be  without,  than  a  garrison 
can  be  without  soldiers,  or  a  city  without  walls;  or  than  a 
man  can  defend  himself  with  his  tongue,  when  his  enemy 
comes  against  him  with  his  sword. 

But  then  again,  there  are  others  beside  these,  who  are  of  a 
warmer  and  more  fervent  spirit,  having  much  of  heat  and  fire 
in  their  constitution,  and  Qod  may  and  does  serve  His  Church 
ev^i  by  such  a  kind  of  persons  as  these  also,  as  being  particu- 
larly fitted  to  preach  the  terrifying  rigours  and  curses  of  the  law 
to  t^bstinate,  daring  sinners.  Which  is  a  work  as  absolutely 
necessary  and  of  as  high  a  consequence  to  the  good  of  souls,  as 
it  is  that  men  should  be  driven,  if  they  cannot  be  drawn,  off 
from  their  sins,  that  they  should  be  cut  and  lanced  if  they  can- 
not otherwise  be  cured,  and  that  the  terrible  trump  of  the  last 
judgment  should  be  always  sounding  in  their  ears,  if  nothing 
else  can  awaken  them.  But  then,  while  such  persons  are  thus 
busied  in  preaching  of  judgment,  it  is  much  to  be  wished  that 
they  would  do  it  with  judgment  too ;  and  not  preach  hell  and 
damnation  to  sinners  so  as  if  they  were  pleased  with  what 
they  preached;  no,  let  them  rather  take  heed  that  they  mistake 
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not  their  own  fierce  temper  for  the  mind  of  Gkxl;  for  some  I 
have  known  to  do  so,  and  that  at  such  a  rate  that  it  was  easy 
enough  to  distinguish  the  hiunour  of  the  speaker  from  the 
nature  of  the  thing  he  spoke.  Let  ministers  threaten  death 
and  destruction  even  to  the  very  worst  of  men,  in  such  a 
manner  that  it  may  appear  to  all  their  sober  hearers  that  they 
do  not  desire  but  fear  that  these  dreadful  things  should  come 
to  pass :  let  them  declare  €K>d*s  wrath  against  the  hardened 
and  impenitent,  as  I  have  seen  a  judge  condemn  a  malefactor, 
with  tears  in  his  eyes ;  for  surely  much  more  should  a  dispenser 
of  the  word,  while  he  is  pronouncing  the  infinitely  more  killing 
sentence  of  the  Divine  law,  grieve  with  an  inward  bleeding 
compassion  for  the  misery  of  those  forlorn  wretches  whom  it  is 
like  to  pass  upon. 

ST^e  Iteg  to  Itnofnlebge. 

We  learn  from  hence  the  most  effectual  way  and  means  of 
proficiency  and  growth  in  the  knowledge  of  the  great  and  pro- 
found truths  of  religion;  and  how  to  make  us  all  not  only  good 
Christians,  but  also  expert  divines.  It  is  a  knowledge  that 
men  are  not  so  much  to  study,  as  to  live  themselves  into — a 
knowledge  that  passes  into  the  head  through  the  heart  I  have 
heard  of  some,  that  in  their  latter  years,  through  the  feebleness 
of  their  limbs,  have  been  forced  to  study  upon  their  knees;  and 
I  think  it  might  well  become  the  youngest  and  the  strongest 
to  do  so  too.  Let  them  daily  and  incessantly  pray  to  God  for 
His  grace ;  and  if  God  gives  grace,  they  may  be  sure  that  know- 
ledge will  not  stay  long  behind,  since  it  is  the  same  Spirit  and 
principle  that  purifies  the  heart  and  clarifies  the  understanding. 
Let  all  their  inquiries  into  the  deep  and  mysterious  points  of 
theology  be  begun  and  carried  on  with  fervent  petitions  to 
€k)d,  that  He  would  dispose  their  minds  to  direct  all  their  alHll 
and  knowledge  to  the  promotion  of  a  good  life,  both  in  them- 
selves and  others ;  that  He  would  use  all  their  noblest  specula- 
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tioiifl  and  most  refined  notions,  only  as  instruments  to  move 
and  set  a-work  the  great  principles  of  action,  the  wUl  and  the 
affections;  that  He  would  convince  them  of  the  infinite  vanity 
and  uselessness  of  all  that  learning  that  makes  not  the  possessor 
of  it  a  better  man;  that  He  would  keep  them  &om  those  sins 
that  may  grieve  and  provoke  His  Holy  Spirit^  the  fountain  of 
all  true  light  and  knowledge,  to  withdraw  from  them,  and  so 
seal  them  up  under  darkness,  blindness,  and  stupidity  of  mind. 
For  where  the  heart  is  bent  upon  and  held  under  the  power  of 
any  vicious  course,  though  Christ  Himself  should  take  the  con- 
teaiy  virtue  for  His  doctrine,  and  do  a  miracle  before  such  an 
one's  eyes  for  its  application,  yet  He  would  not  practicaUy 
gain  his  assent^  but  the  result  of  all  would  end  in  a  ''  non  per* 
suadebis  etiamsi  persuaseris."  Few  consider  what  a  degree  of 
sottishness  and  confirmed  ignorance  men  may  sin  themselves 
into. 

This  was  the  case  of  the  Pharisee.  And  no  doubt  but  this 
very  consideration  also  gives  us  the  true  reason,  and  fiill  expli- 
catdouy  of  that  notable  and  strange  passage  of  Scripture  in 
Luke  xvL  :  '^  That  if  men  will  not  hear  Moses  and  the  pro- 
phetSy  neither  will  they  be  persuaded  though  one  rose  from  the 
dead.**  That  is,  where  a  strong,  inveterat<r  love  of  sin  has 
made  any  doctrine  or  proposition  wholly  unsuitable  to  the 
hearty  no  argument  or  demonstration,  no,  nor  miracle  what- 
soever, shall  be  able  to  bring  the  heart  cordially  to  close  with 
and  receive  it.  Whereas,  on  the  contrary,  if  the  heart  be  piously 
dispoeed,  the  natural  goodness  of  any  doctrine,  is  enough  to 
vouch  for  the  truth  of  it;  for  the  suitableness  of  it  will  endear 
it  to  the  will,  and  by  endearing  it  to  the  will,  will  naturally 
slide  it  into  the  assent  also ;  for  in  morals,  as  well  as  in  meta- 
physics, there  is  nothing  really  good  but  has  a  truth  com- 
mensurate to  its  goodness. 

The  truths  of  Christ  crucified  are  the  Christian's  philo- 
sophy, and  a  good  life  is  the  Christian's  logic — that  great 
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instrumental  introdnctive  art,  that  must  guide  the  mind 
into  the  former.  And  where  a  long  course  of  piety,  and 
close  communion  with  God,  have  purged  the  heart,  and 
rectified  the  will,  and  made  all  things  ready  for  the  reception 
of  (}od*s  Spirit,  knowledge  will  break  in  upon  such  a  soul, 
like  the  sun  shifiing  in  his  full  might,  with  such  a  victorious 
light,  that  nothing  shall  be  able  to  resist  it 

If  now,  at  length,  some  should  object  here,  that  from  what 
has  been  delivered,  it  will  follow,  that  the  most  pious  men 
are  still  the  most  knowing,  which  yet  seems  contnuy  to 
common  experience  and  observation,  I  answer,  that  as  to 
all  things  directly  conducing  and  necessary  to  salvation,  there 
is  no  doubt  but  they  are  so ;  as  the  meanest  common  soldier, 
that  has  fought  often  in  an  army,  has  truer  and  better  know- 
ledge of  war  than  he  that  has  read  and  writ  whole  volumes 
of  it>  but  never  was  in  any  battle. 

Practical  sciences  are  not  to  be  learned  but  in  the  way  of 
action.  It  is  experience  that  must  give  knowledge  in  the 
Christian  profession,  as  well  as  in  aU  others.  And  the  know- 
ledge drawn  from  experience  is  quite  of  another  kind  from 
that  which  flows  from  speculation  or  discourse.  It  is  not  the 
opinion,  but  the  path  of  the  just,  that  the  wisest  of  men  tells 
us  shines  more  and  more  unto  a  perfect  day.  The  obedient, 
and  the  men  of  practice,  are  those  sons  of  light  that  shall  out- 
grow all  their  doubts  and  ignorances,  that  shall  ride  upon  these 
clouds,  and  triumph  over  their  present  imperfections,  till  per- 
suasion pass  into  knowledge,  and  knowledge  advance  into  assur- 
ance, and  all  come  at  length  to  be  completed  in  the  beatific  vision, 
and  a  full  fruition  of  those  joys,  which  God  has  in  reserve  for 
them  whom  by  His  grace  He  shall  prepare  for  gloiy. 

W^%  3Lot  tt%X  into  tf)e  Eap. 

[In  this  sermon  sufficient  justice  is  done  to  the  seemingly 
fortuitous  element  so  often  noticed  in  human  affairs.     We  are 
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not  80  sure  that  equal  justice  is  done  to  that  Divine  control  or 
overruling  which  chooses  the  *Mot  of  our  inheritance/'  and 
which,  when  the  lot  is  cast  into  the  lap,  determines  the  side  of 
the  die  that  shall  come  uppermost.  To  our  apprehension,  also, 
the  dosing  paragraphs  are  flavoured  with  a  slight  ioup^on  of 
chagrin.  Dr  South  was  not  over-much  contented  with  the 
share  of  preferment  which  had  fallen  to  his  *'  lot**] 

Then  for  the  friendships  or  enmities  that  a  man  contracts  in 
the  wc»rld,  than  which  surely  there  is  nothing  that  has  a  more 
direct  and  potent  influence  upon  the  whole  of  a  man's  life^ 
whether  as  to  happiness  or  misery ;  yet  chance  has  the  ruling 
stroke  in  them  all. 

A  man  by  mere  peradventure  lights  into  company,  possibly 
is  driven  into  an  house  by  a  shower  of  rain  for  present  shelter, 
and  there  b^ins  an  acquaintance  with  a  person,  which  ac- 
qnaintanbe  and  endearment  grows  and  continues,  even  when 
relations  fail,  and  perhaps  proves  the  support  of  his  mind  and 
<^  his  fortunes  to  his  dying  day. 

And  the  like  holds  in  enmities,  which  come  much  more 
easily  than  the  other.  A  word  unadvisedly  spoken  on  the 
one  side,  or  misunderstood  on  the  other,  any  the  least  sur« 
mise  of  neglect,  sometimes  a  bare  gesture,  nay,  the  very  un- 
sidtableness  of  one  man's  aspect  to  another  man's  fancy,  has 
raised  such  an  aversion  to  him,  as  in  time  has  produced  a  per- 
fect hatred  of  him,  and  that  so  strong  and  so  tenacious  that  it 
has  never  left  vexing  and  troubling  him,  till,  perhaps,  at  length 
it  has  worried  him  to  his  grave ;  yea,  and  after  death  too,  has 
pursued  him  in  his  surviving  shadow,  exercising  the  same 
tyranny  upon  his  very  name  and  memory. 

It  is  hard  to  please  men  of  some  tempers,  who  indeed  hardly 
know  what  will  please  themselves ;  and  yet  if  a  man  does  not 
please  them,  which  it  is  ten  thousand  to  one  if  he  does,  if  they 
can  but  have  power  equal  to  their  malice  (as  sometimes,  to 
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plague  the  world,  God  lets  them  have),  such  an  one  must  ex- 
pect all  mischief  that  power  and  spite,  lighting  upon  a  base 
mind,  can  possibly  do  him. 

As  for  men's  employments  and  preferments,  every  man  that 
sets  forth  into  the  world  comes  into  a  great  lottery,  and  draws 
some  one  certain  profession  to  act  and  live  by,  but  knows  not 
the  fortune  that  will  attend  him  in  it. 

One  man,  perhaps,  proves  miserable  in  the  study  of  the  law, 
who  might  have  flourished  in  that  of  physic  or  divinity. 
Another  runs  his  head  against  the  pulpit,  who  might  have 
been  very  serviceable  to  his  country  at  the  plough.  And  a 
third  proves  a  very  dull  and  heavy  philosopher,  who  possibly 
would  have  made  a  good  mechanic,  and  have  done  well  enou^ 
at  the  useful  philosophy  of  the  spade  or  the  anvil. 

Now,  let  this  man  reflect  upon  the  time  when  all  these 
several  callings  and  professions  were  equally  oflered  to  his 
choice,  and  consider  how  indifferent  it  was  once  for  him  to 
have  fixed  upon  any  one  of  them,  and  what  little  accidents 
and  considerations  cast  the  balance  of  his  choice,  rather  one 
way  than  the  other,  and  he  will  find  how  easily  chance  may 
throw  a  man  upon  a  profession,  which  all  his  diligence  cannot 
make  him  fit  for. 

And  then  for  the  preferments  of  the  world.  He  that  would 
reckon  up  all  the  accidents  that  they  depended  upon,  may  as 
well  undertake  to  count  the  sands  or  to  sum  up  infinity ;  so 
that  greatness,  as  well  as  an  estate,  may,  upon  this  account,  be 
properly  called  a  man's  fortime,  forasmuch  as  no  man  can  state 
either  the  acquisition  or  preservation  of  it  upon  any  certain 
rules — every  man,  as  well  as  the  merchant,  being  here  truly 
an  adventurer.  For  the  ways  by  which  it  is  obtained  are 
various,  and  frequently  contrary :  one  man,  by  sneakiog  and 
flattering,  comes  to  riches  and  honour  (where  it  is  in  the  power 
of  fools  .to  bestow  them);  upon  observation  whereof,  another 
presently  thinks  to  arrive  to  the  same  greatness  by  the  very 
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same  meanSy  bat  striving,  like  the  ass,  to  court  his  master,  just 
18  the  spaniel  had  done  before  him,  instead  of  being  stroked 
and  made  much  of,  he  is  only  rated  off  and  cudgelled  for  all 
bis  ooortship. 

The  source  of  men*s  preferments  is  most  commonly  the  will, 
humour,  and  fancy  of  persons  in  power ;  whereupon,  when  a 
prince  or  grandee  manifests  a  liking  to  such  a  thing,  such  an 
art,  or  such  a  pleasure,  men  generally  set  about  to  make  them- 
selves  considerable  for  such  things,  and  thereby,  through  his 
favour,  to  advance  themselves ;  and  at  length,  when  they  have 
spent  their  whole  time  in  them,  and  so  are  become  fit  for 
nothing  else,  that  prince,  or  grandee,  perhaps  dies,  and  another 
succeeds  him,  quite  of  a  different  disposition,  and  inclining 
him  to  be  pleased  with  quite  different  things.  Whereupon 
these  men*s  hopes,  studies,  and  expectations,  are  wholly  at  an 
end.  And  besides,  though  the  grandee  whom  they  build 
upon  should  not  die,  or  quit  the  stage,  yet  the  same  person 
does  not  always  like  the  same  things.  For  age  may  alter  his 
constitution,  humour,  or  appetite  ;  or  the  circumstances  of  his 
affairs  may  put  him  upon  different  courses  and  counsels;  every 
one  of  which  accidents  wholly  alters  the  road  to  preferment 
So  that  those  who  travel  that  road  must  be  like  highwaymen, 
very  dexterous  in  shifting  the  way  upon  every  turn :  and  yet 
their  very  doing  so  sometimes  proves  the  means  of  their  being 
found  out,  understood,  and  abhorred ;  and  for  this  very  cause 
that  they  are  ready  to  do  anything,  are  justly  thought  fit  to 
be  preferred  to  nothing. 

CsBsar  Borgia,  base  son  to  Pope  Alexander  YI.,  used  to 
boast  to  his  friend  Machiavel,  that  he  had  contrived  his  affairs 
and  greatness  into  such  a  posture  of  firmness,  that  whether  his 
holy  father  lived  or  died,  they  could  not  but  be  secure.  K  he 
lived,  there  could  be  no  doubt  of  them ;  and  if  he  died,  he  had 
laid  his  interest  so  as  to  overrule  the  next  election  as  he 
pleased.     But  all  this  while  the  politician  never  thought  or 
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considered  that  he  mighty  in  the  meantime,  &11  dangeiOQfl^ 
sick,  and  that  sickness  necessitate  his  removal  from  the  oataa% 
and  daring  that  his  absence,  his  father  die,  and  so  hiB  inAeieBi 
decay,  and  his  mortal  enemy  be  chosen  to  the  P^iacy ;  m^ 
indeed,  it  fell  out.  So  that,  for  all  his  exact  plot,  down  was 
he  cast  from  all  his  greatness,  and  forced  to  end  his  days  in  a 
mean  condition ;  as  it  is  pity  but  all  such  politic  opiniators 
should. 

Upon  much  the  like  account,  we  find  it  once  said  of  an 
eminent  cardinal,  by  reason  of  his  great  and  apparent  likeli- 
hood to  step  into  St  Peter*s  chair,  that  in  two  condaves  he 
went  in  pope  and  came  out  again  cardinal 

So  much  has  chance  the  casting  voice  in  the  disposal  of  all 
the  great  things  of  the  world.  That  which  men  call  merit  is 
a  mere  nothing.  For  even  when  persons  of  the  greatest  w<ffth 
and  merit  are  preferred,  it  is  not  their  merit  but  their  fortune 
that  prefers  them.  And  then,  for  that  other  so  much  admired 
thing,  called  policy,  it  is  but  Uttle  better.  For  when  mem 
have  busied  themselves,  and  beat  their  brains  never  so  much, 
the  whole  result,  both  of  their  counsels  and  their  fortunes,  la 
still  at  the  mercy  of  an  accident  And,  therefore,  whosoevw 
that  man  was  that  said,  that  he  had  rather  have  a  grain  of 
fortune  than  a  pound  of  wisdom,  as  to  the  things  of  this  life 
spoke  nothing  but  the  voice  of  wisdom  and  great  experience. 

CljrWg  JFrient«5l)(}j. 

The  second  privilege  of  friendship  is  a  favourable  construc- 
tion of  aU  passages  between  friends,  that  are  not  of  so  high  and 
so  malign  a  nature  as  to  dissolve  the  relation.  "Love  covers  a 
multitude  of  sins,'*  says  the  apostle  (1  Pet  iv.  8).  When  a  scar 
cannot  be  taken  away,  the  next  office  is  to  hide  it  Love  is 
never  so  blind  as  when  it  is  to  spy  faults.  It  is  like  the 
painter  who,  being  to  draw  the  picture  of  a  friend  having  a 
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bleimsli  in  one  eye,  woald  picture  only  the  other  side  of  his  face. 
It  is  a  noble  and  a  great  thing  to  cover  the  blemishes,  and  to 
excuse  the  fulings  of  a  friend ;  to  draw  a  curtain  before  his 
stains,  and  to  display  his  perfections ;  to  bury  his  weakness 
in  silence,  but  to  proclaim  his  virtues  upon  the  house-top. 
It  is  an  imitation  of  the  charities  of  Heaven,  which,  when  the 
creature  lies  prostrate  in  the  weakness  of  sleep  and  weariness, 
spreads  the  covering  of  night  and  darkness  over  it,  to  conceal 
it  in  that  condition ;  but  as  soon  as  our  spirits  are  refreshed 
and  nat-ure  returns  to  its  morning  vigour,  Gkxi  then  bids  the 
son  rise  and  the  day  shine  upon  us,  both  to  advance  and  to 
shew  that  activity. 

It  is  the  ennobling  office  of  the  understanding  to  correct  the 
fidladous  and  mistaken  reports  of  sense,  and  to  assure  us  that 
the  staff  in  the  water  is  straight,  though  our  eye  would  tell  us 
it  is  crooked.  So  it  is  the  excellency  of  friendship  to  rectify, 
or  at  least  to  qualify,  the  malignity  of  those  surmises  that 
would  misrepresent  a  friend  and  traduce  him  in  our  thoughts. 
Am  I  told  that  my  friend  has  done  me  an  injury,  or  that  he 
has  committed  any  indecent  action  ?  why,  the  first  debt  that 
I  both  owe  to  his  friendship,  and  that  he  may  challenge  frx)m 
mine,  is  rather  to  question  the  truth  of  the  report,  than  pre- 
sently to  believe  my  friend  unworthy.  Or  if  matter  of  fact 
break  out  and  blazes  with  too  great  an  evidence  to  be  denied, 
or  so  much  as  doubted  of,  why,  still  there  arc  other  lenitives 
that  friendship  will  apply  before  it  will  be  brought  to  the 
decretory  rigours  of  a  condemning  sentence.  A  friend  will  be 
sure  to  act  the  part  of  an  advocate,  before  he  will  assume  that 
of  a  judge.  And  there  are  few  actions  so  ill  (unless  they  are 
of  a  very  deep  and  black  tincture  indeed),  but  will  admit  of 
some  extenuation  at  least  from  those  common  topics  of  human 
fndlty,  such  as  are  ignorance  or  inadvertency,  passion  or  sur- 
prise, company  or  solicitation,  with  many  other  such  things, 
which  may  go  a  great  way  towards  an  excusing  of  the  agent, 
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though  they  cannot  absolutely  justify  the  action.  All  which 
apologies  for  and  alleviations  of  ^ults,  though  they  are  the 
heights  of  humanity,  yet  they  are  not  the  favours  but  the 
duties  of  friendship.  Charity  itself  commands  us,  where  we 
know  no  ill,  to  think  well  of  all.  But  friendship,  that  always 
goes  a  pitch  higher,  gives  a  man  a  peculiar  right  and  claim  to 
the  good  opinion  of  lus  friend.  And,  if  we  justly  look  upon 
a  proneness  to  iind  faults  as  a  very  ill  and  a  mean  thing,  we 
are  to  remember  that  a  proneness  to  believe  them  is  next  to  itw 

We  have  seen  here  the  demeanour  of  friendship  between 
man  and  man ;  but  how  is  it,  think  we  now,  between  Christ 
and  the  soul  that  depends  upon  Him  ?  Is  He  anyways  short 
in  these  offices  of  tenderness,  and  mitigation ?  No,  assuredly ; 
but  by  infinite  degrees  superior.  For  where  our  heart  does 
but  relent.  His  melts ;  where  our  eye  pities.  His  bowels  yearn. 
How  many  frowardnesses  of  ours  does  He  smother,  how  many 
indignities  does  He  pass  by,  and  how  many  affronts  does  He 
put  up  with  at  our  hands,  because  His  love  is  invincible  and  His 
friendship  unchangeable  !  He  rates  every  action,  every  sinful 
infirmity,  with  the  allowances  of  mercy,  and  never  weighs  the 
sin,  but  together  with  it  He  weighs  the  force  of  the  induce- 
ment ;  how  much  of  it  is  to  be  attributed  to  choice,  how  much 
to  the  violence  of  the  temptation,  the  stratagem  of  the  occasion, 
and  the  yielding  frailties  of  weak  nature. 

Should  we  try  men  at  that  rate  that  we  try  Christ,  we  should 
quickly  find  that  the  largest  stock  of  human  friendship  would 
be  too  little  for  us  to  spend  long  upon.  But  His  compassion 
follows  us  with  an  infinite  supply.  He  ia  God  in  His  friend- 
ship as  well  as  in  His  nature,  and  therefore  we  sinful  creatures 
are  not  took  upon  advantages  nor  consumed  in  our  provocations. 

See  this  exemplified  in  His  behaviour  to  His  disciples,  while 
He  was  yet  upon  earth  :  how  ready  was  He  to  excuse  and 
cover  their  infirmities  !  At  the  last  and  bitterest  scene  of  His 
life,  when  He  was  so  full  of  agony  and  horror  upon  the  approach 
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of  a  dismal  death,  and  so  had  most  need  of  the  rej&eshments 
of  society  and  the  friendly  assistances  of  His  disciples,  and 
when  also  He  desired  no  more  of  them,  but  only  for  a  while 
to  sit  up  and  pray  with  him ;  yet  they,  like  persons  wholly 
untouched  with  His  agonies,  and  unmoved  with  His  passionate 
entreaties,  fiprget  both  His  and  their  own  cares,  and  securely 
sleep  away  all  concern  for  Him  or  themselyes  either.  Now,  what 
a  fierce  and  sarcastic  reprehension  may  we  imagine  this  would 
have  drawn  from  the  friendships  of  this  world,  that  act  but  to 
an  human  pitch  !  and  yet  what  a  gentle  one  did  it  receive  from 
Christ,  in  Matt  xxvL  40  !  No  more  than,  "  What,  could  you 
not  watch  with  me  for  one  hour  ? "  And  when,  from  this  ad- 
monition they  took  only  occasion  to  redouble  their  fault  and 
to  sleep  again,  so  that  upon  a  second  and  third  admonition, 
they  had  nothing  to  plead  for  their  unseasonable  drowsiness, 
yet  then  Christ,  who  was  the  only  person  concerned  to  have 
resented  and  aggravated  this  their  unkindness,  finds  an  ex- 
tenuation for  it,  when  they  themselves  could  not.  "  The  spirit 
indeed  is  wiUing,"  says  He,  "  but  the  flesh  is  weak."  As  if  He 
had  said,  ''I know  your  hearts,  and  am  satisfied  of  your  afifection; 
and  therefore  accept  your  will,  and  compassionate  your  weak- 
neiss.'*  So  benign,  so  gracious  is  the  friendship  of  Christ,  so 
answerable  to  our  wants,  so  suitable  to  our  frailties.  Happy 
that  man  who  has  a  friend  to  point  out  to  him  the  perfection 
of  duty,  and  yet  to  pardon  him  in  the  lapses  of  his  infirmity ! 

Sekct  Sentenced. 

No  man*s  religion  ever  survives  his  morals. 

That  is  not  wit  which  consists  not  with  wisdom. 

No  man  shall  ever  come  to  heaven  himself  who  has  not  sent 
his  heart  thither  before  him. 

That  man  will  one  day  find  it  but  a  poor  gain  who  hits  upon 
truth  with  the  loss  of  charity. 
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WhAt  is  absurd  in  the  sanctions  of  right  reason  will  never  be 
warranted  by  the  rules  of  religion. 

How  hard  is  it  to  draw  a  principle  into  all  its  consequences, 
and  to  unravel  the  mysterious  fertility  but  of  one  propoai- 
tionl 

Nobody  is  so  weak,  but  he  is  strong  enough  to  bear  the  mis- 
fortunes that  he  docs  not  fceL 

We  are  beholden  to  nature  for  worth  and  parts,  but  it  ia  to 
fortune  that  we  owe  the  opportunities  of  exerting  them. 

Virtue  is  that  which  must  tip  the  preacher*s  tongue  and  the 
ruler's  sceptre  with  authority. 

Our  religion  is  a  religion  that  dares  to  be  understood :  the 
Romish  clergy  deal  with  their  religion  as  with  a  great  czime 
— ^if  it  is  discovered,  they  are  undone. 

That  prince  that  maintains  the  reputation  of  a  true,  &Bt, 
generous  friend,  has  an  army  always  ready  to  fight  for  him, 
maintained  to  his  hand  without  pay. 

Ingratitude  put  the  poignard  into  Brutus*  hand,  but  it  was 
want  of  compassion  that  thrust  it  into  Caesar's  heart 

So  far  as  truth  gets  ground  in  the  world,  so  far  sin  loses  it. 
Christ  saves  the  world  by  undeceiving  it,  and  sanctifies  the 
will  by  first  enlightening  the  miderstanding. 

If  we  justly  look  upon  a  proneness  to  find  faults  as  a  veiy 
ill  and  a  mean  thing,  we  are  to  remember  that  a  proneness  to 
believe  them  is  next  to  it. 

Charity  commands  us,  where  we  know  no  ill,  to  think  well 
of  all ;  but  friendship,  that  always  goes  a  step  higher,  gives  a 
man  a  peculiar  right  and  claim  to  the  good  opinion  of  his 
friend. 

Whosoever  has  Christ  for  his  friend  shall  be  sure  of  counsel, 
and  whosoever  is  his  own  friend  will  be  sure  to  obey  it. 

He  who  fixes  upon  false  principles  treads  upon  infirm  ground, 
and  so  sinks ;  and  he  who  &ils  in  his  deductions  firom  right 
principles,  stumbles  upon  firm  ground,  and  so  falls.      The 
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disaster  is  not  of  the  same  kind,  but  of  the  same  mischief  in 
both. 

This  happiness  does  Christ  vouchsafe  to  all  His,  that  as  a 
Saviotir  He  once  suffered  for  them,  and  that  as  a  friend  He 
always  suffers  with  them. 

A  blind  guide  is  certainly  a  great  mischief,  but  a  guide  that 
blinds  those  whom  he  should  lead  is  undoubtedly  a  much  greater. 

To  be  resolute  in  a  good  cause  is  to  bring  upon  ourselves 
the  punishment  due  to  a  bad  one.  Truth  indeed  is  a  posses- 
sion of  the  highest  value,  and  therefore  it  must  needs  expose 
the  owner  to  much  danger. 

Sin  is  usually  seconded  with  sin,  and  a  man  seldom  commits 
one  sin  to  please,  but  he  commits  another  to  defend  himself 

Religion  placed  in  a  soul  of  exquisite  knowledge  and  abi- 
lities, as  in  a  castle,  finds  not  only  habitation  but  defence. 

Innocence  is  like  polished  armour ;  it  adorns  and  it  defends. 

It  has  been  seldom  or  never  known  that  any  great  virtue  or 
vice  ever  went  alone,  for  greatness  in  everything  will  still  be 
attended  on. 

Friendship  consists  properly  in  mutual  offices,  and  a  generous 
strife  in  alternate  acts  of  kindness.  But  he  who  does  a  kind- 
ness to  an  xmgrateful  person,  sets  his  seal  to  a  fiint,  and  sows 
his  seed  upon  the  sand.  Upon  the  former  he  makes  no  im- 
pression, and  from  the  latter  he  finds  no  production. 

He  that  falls  below  pity,  can  fall  no  lower. 

He  that  governs  well,  leads  the  blind ;  but  he  that  teaches, 
gives  his  eyes. 

Teaching  is  not  a  flow  of  words,  nor  the  draining  of  an  hour- 
glass, but  an  effectual  procuring  that  a  man  comes  to  know 
something  which  he  knew  not  before,  or  to  know  it  better. 

With  ordinary  minds,  such  as  much  the  greater  part  of  the 
world  are,  'tis  the  suitableness^  not  the  evidence  of  a  truth,  that 
makes  it  to  be  assented  to.  And  it  is  seldom  that  anything 
practically  convinces  a  miin  that  does  not  please  him  first. 

£2 
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A  friend  is  the  gift  of  God,  and  He  only  who  made  hearts 
can  unite  them. 

It  is  an  invisible  hand  from  heaven  that  ties  this  knot 
[friendship],  and  mingles  hearts  and  souls  by  strange,  secret, 
and  unaccountable  conjunctions. 

As  by  flattery  a  man  is  usually  brought  to  open  his  bosom 
to  his  mortal  enemy ;  so  by  detraction,  and  a  slanderous  mis- 
report  of  persons,  he  is  often  brought  to  shut  the  same  even  to 
his  best  and  truest  Mends. 

It  is  the  only  act  of  justice  which  envy  does,  that  the  guilt 
it  brings  upon  a  man  it  revenges  upon  him  too,  and  so  tor* 
ments  and  punishes  him  much  more  than  it  can  aflUct  or  annoy 
the  person  who  ia  envied  by  him. 

Another  thing  that  makes  a  governor  justly  despised,  is  a 
proneness  to  despise  others.  There  is  a  kind  of  respect  due  to 
the  meanest  person,  even  from  the  greatest ;  for  it  is  the  mere 
favour  of  Providence  that  he  who  is  actually  the  greatest  was 
not  the  meanest.  A  man  caimot  cast  hLs  respects  so  low,  but 
they  will  rebound  and  return  upon  him.  "WTiat  Heaven  b^ 
stows  upon  the  earth  in  kind  influences  and  benign  aspects,  is 
paid  it  back  again  in  sacrifice,  incense,  and  adoration^ 

SELECTIONS  FROM  ARCHBISHOP  TILLOTSON. 

Win»  tf)e  WioxXti  matie  bg  dLl^mtt  ? 

[The  following  is  taken  from  the  Archbishop's  first  and  most 
elaborate  sermon,  Job  xxviiL  28.  Voltaire  was  well  acquainted 
with  the  works  of  Tillotson,  whom  he  pronounces,  "  Le  plus 
sage  et  le  plus  61oquent  pr6dicateur  de  TEurope  ;**  and  it  would 
almost  seem  as  if  the  nage  of  Femey  had  profited  by  his  inti- 
macy with  the  English  primate.  In  one  of  his  letters,  Sir 
James  Mackintosh  says,  "  You  would  scarcely  suppose  that 
Voltaire  had  borrowed  or  stolen  from  Tillotson;  but  so  the 
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truth  seemd  to  be.  Tillotson  says,  '  If  God  were  not  a  neces- 
aaiy  being,  He  might  almost  seem  to  be  made  for  the  use  and 
benefit  of  man.' 

*  Si  Diea  n'ezistait  pas,  il  faudroit  rinventer.' 

...  It  is  odd  enough  that  the  passage  should  have  probably 
originated  in  a  misrecollection  of  some  words  in  the  22d  chap- 
ter of  the  1st  book, '  De  Naturd  Deorum.'*'] 

I  come  now  to  consider  the  other  account,  which  another 
aort  of  atheists,  those  whom  I  call  the  epicurean,  do  give  of 
the  existence  of  the  world.  And  'tis  this.  They  suppose 
the  matter  of  which  the  world  is  constituted  to  be  eternal  and 
of  itself,  and  then  an  empty  space  for  the  infinite  little  parts 
of  this  matter  (which  they  call  atoms),  to  move  and  play  in ; 
and  that  these  being  always  in  motion,  did,  after  infinite  trials 
amd  encounters,  without  any  counsel  or  design,  and  without 
the  dii^sal  and  contrivance  of  any  wise  and  intelligent  being, 
at  last,  by  a  lucky  casualty,  entangle  and  settle  themselves  in 
this  beautiful  and  regular  frame  of  the  world,  which  we  now 
see.  And  that  the  earth,  being  at  first  in  its  full  vigour 
«id  fruitfiilness,  did  then  bring  forth  men  and  all  other  sorts 
of  living  creatures,  as  it  does  plants  now. 

Now  I  appeal  to  any  man  of  reason,  whether  anything  can 
be  more  unreasonable  than  obstinately  to  impute  an  effect  to 
chance  which  carries  in  the  very  face  of  it  all  the  arguments 
and  characters  of  a  wise  design  and  contrivance?  Was  ever 
any  considerable  work,  in  which  there  was  required  a  great 
variety  of  parts,  and  a  r^nlar  and  orderly  disposition  of  those 
parts,  done  by  chance?  Will  chance  fit  means  to  ends,  and 
that  in  ten  thousand  instances,  and  not  fail  in  any  one?  How 
dien  mi^t  a  man,  after  he  had  jumbled  a  set  of  letters  in  a  bag, 
fling  them  out  upon  the  ground  before  they  would  fall  into  an 
exact  poem;  yea,  orso  much  as  make  agood  discourse  in  prose? 
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And  may  not  a  little  book  be  as  easily  made  by  chance,  bb 
this  great  volume  of  the  world?     How  long  might  a  man  be 
in  sprinkling  colours  upon  canvas  with  a  careless  hand,  before 
they  would  happen  to  make  the  exact  picture  of  a  man  9   And 
is  a  man  easier  made  by  chance  than  his  picture?     How  long 
might  twenty  thousand  blind  men,  which  shoidd  be  sent  out 
from  the  several  remote  parts  of  England,  wander  up  and 
down  before  they  would  all  meet  upon  Salisbury  Plains,  and  fall 
into  rank  and  file  in  the  exact  order  of  an  army?     And  yet 
this  is  much  more  easy  to  be  imagined,  than  how  the  in- 
numerable blind  parts  of  matter  should  rendezvous  themselves 
into  a  world.     A  man  that  sees  Henry  the  Seventh*s  chapel 
at  Westminster,  might  with  as  good  reason  complain  (yea, 
with  much  better,  considering  the  vast  difference  betwixt  that 
little  structure  and  the  huge  fabric  of  the  world),  tiiat  it  was 
never  contrived  or  built  by  any  man,  but  that  the  stones  did 
by  chance  grow  into  those  curious  figures  into  which  they  seem 
to  have  been  cut  and  graven ;  and  that  upon  a  time  (as  tales 
usually  begin),  the  materials  of  that  building — the  stone,  mor- 
tar, timber,  iron,  lead,  and  glass — happily  met  together  and 
very  fortunately  ranged  themselves  into  that  delicate  order  in 
which  we  see  them  now  so  close  compacted,  that  it  must  be  a 
veiy  great  chance  that  parts  them  again.     What  would  the 
world  think  of  a  man  that  should  advance  such  an  opinion  as 
this,  and  write  a  book  for  it?     If  they  would  do  him  right, 
they  ought  to  look  upon  him  as  mad ;  but  yet  with  a  little 
more  reason  than  any  man  can  have  to  say  that  the  world  was 
made  by  chance,  or  that  the  first  men  grew  up  out  of  the 
earth  as  plants  do  now :  for  can  anything  be  more  ridiculous, 
and  against  all  reason,  than  to  ascribe  the  production  of  men  to 
the  first  fruitfiilness  of  the  earth,  without  so  much  as  one 
instance  and  experiment  in  any  age  or  history  to  countenance 
so  monstrous  a  supposition?     The  thing  is  at  first  sight  so 
gross  and  palpable,  that  no  discourse  about  it  can  make  it 
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more  apparent.  And  yet  these  shameM  beggars  of  principles, 
who  give  this  precarious  account  of  the  original  of  things, 
aasome  to  themselves  to  be  the  men  of  reason,  the  great  wits 
ci  the  world,  the  only  cautious  and  wary  persons  that  hate  to 
be  imposed  upon,  that  must  have  convincing  evidence  for 
everything,  and  can  admit  of  nothing  without  a  dear  demon- 
stration for  it 

die  5oIIg  of  Irrelt'sfon. 

Hen  generally  stand  very  much  upon  the  credit  and  reputa- 
tioii  of  their  tmderstandings,  and  of  all  things  in  the  world 
Late  to  be  accounted  fools,  because  it  is  so  great  a  reproach. 
The  best  way  to  avoid  this  imputation  and  to  bring  off  the 
credit  of  our  understandings  is  to  be  truly  religious,  to  fear  the 
Lord,  and  to  depart  from  cviL  For  certainly  there  is  no  such 
imprudent  person  as  he  that  neglects  God  and  his  soid,  and  is 
careless  and  slothful  about  his  everlasting  concernments;  be- 
cause this  man  acts  contrary  to  his  truest  reason  and  best  in- 
t»est;  he  neglects  his  own  safety,  and  is  active  to  procure  his 
own  ruin ;  he  flies  from  happiness  and  runs  away  from  it  as 
fast  as  he  can,  but  pursues  misery,  and  makes  haste  to  be  un- 
done. Hence  it  is  that  Solomon  does  all  along  in  the  Proverbs 
give  the  title  of  ''fool"  to  a  wicked  man,  as  if  it  were  his  proper 
name  and  the  fittest  character  of  him,  because  he  is  so  emi- 
nently such :  there  is  no  fool  to  the  sinner,  who  every  moment 
ventures  his  soul,  and  lays  his  everlasting  interest  at  the  stake. 
Every  time  a  man  provokes  Gkxl  he  does  the  greatest  mischief 
to  himself  that  can  be  imagined.  A  madman,  that  cuts  himself, 
and  tears  his  own  flesh,  and  dashes  his  head  against  the  stones, 
cioes  not  act  so  unreasonably  as  he,  because  he  is  not  so  sensible 
of  what  he  does.  Wickedness  is  a  kind  of  voluntary  frenzy 
and  a  chosen  distraction,  and  every  sinner  does  wilder  and  more 
extsavagant  fcbingw  tha^p  any  man  can  do  that  is  crazed  and  out 
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of  his  wits,  only  with  this  sad  difference  that  he  knows  better 
what  he  does.  For  to  them  who  believe  another  life  after  this^ 
an  eternal  state  of  happiness  or  misery  in  another  world  (which 
is  but  a  reasonable  postulatum  or  demand  among  Christians)^ 
there  is  nothing  in  mathematics  more  demonstrable  than  the 
folly  of  wicked  men ;  for  it  is  not  a  clearer  and  more  evident 
principle  that  the  whole  is  greater  than  a  part,  than  that 
eternity  and  the  concernments  of  it  are  to  be  preferred  before 
time. 

I  will  therefore  put  the  matter  into  a  temporal  case,  that 
wicked  men  who  understand  anything  of  the  rules  and  prin- 
ciples of  worldly  wisdom  may  see  the  imprudence  of  an  irreli- 
gious and  sinful  course,  and  be  convinced  that  this  their  way  is 
their  folly,  even  themselves  being  judges. 

Is  that  man  wise,  as  to  his  body  and  his  health,  who  only 
clothes  his  hands,  but  leaves  his  whole  body  naked?  who  pro- 
vides only  against  the  toothache,  and  neglects  whole  troops  of 
mortal  diseases  that  are  ready  to  rush  in  upon  him?  Just  thus 
does  he  who  takes  care  only  for  this  vile  body,  but  neglects  his 
precious  and  immortal  soid,  who  is  very  solicitous  to  prevent 
small  and  temporal  inconveniences,  but  takes  no  care  to  escape 
the  danmation  of  helL 

Is  he  a  prudent  man,  as  to  his  temporal  estate,  that  lays 
designs  only  for  a  day,  without  any  prospect  to,  or  provision 
for  the  remaining  part  of  his  life?  Even  so  does  he  that  provides 
for  the  short  time  of  this  life,  but  takes  no  care  for  all  etemity, 
which  is  to  be  wise  for  a  moment,  but  a  fool  for  ever,  and  to 
act  as  untowardly  and  as  crossly  to  the  reason  of  things  as  can 
be  imagined,  to  regard  time  as  if  it  were  eternity,  and  to  neglect 
eternity  as  if  it  were  but  a  short  time. 

Do  we  count  him  a  wise  man,  who  is  wise  in  anything  but 
in  his  own  proper  profession  and  employment,  wise  for  every- 
body but  himself,  who  is  ingenious  to  contrive  his  own  misery 
and  to  do  himself  a  mischief,  but  is  dull  and  stupid  as  to  the 
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^^8ignmg  of  any  real  benefit  and  advantage  to  himself?  Such 
^oneishe  who  is  ingenious  in  his  calling,  but  a  bad  Christian; 
bt  Oiristianity  is  more  our  proper  calling  and  profession  than 
tte  very  trades  we  live  upon ;  -and  such  is  every  sinner,  who  is 
"wiae  to  do  evil,  but  to  do  gopd  hath  no  understanding." 

Is  it  wisdom  in  any  man  to  neglect  and  disoblige  him  who 
is  his  best  friend,  and  can  be  his  sorest  enemy?  or  with  one 
weak  troop  to  go  out  to  meet  him  that  comes  against  him  with 
thousands  of  thousands?  to  fly  a  small  danger  and  run  upon  a 
greater!  Thus  does  every  wicked  man  that  neglects  and  con- 
temns Qod,  "who  can  save  or  destroy  him;"  who  strives  with 
his  "Maker,  and  provoketh  the  Lord  to  jealou^,*'  and  with  the 
small  and  inconsiderable  forces  of  a  man  takes  the  field  against 
the  mighty  God,  the  Lord  of  hosts ;  who  "  fears  them  that  can 
kill  the  body,  but  after  that  have  no  more  that  they  can  do ; 
but  fears  not  him,  who  after  he  hath  killed,  can  destroy  both 
body  and  soul  in  hell;"  and  thus  does  he  who  for  fear  of  any- 
thing in  this  world  ventures  to  displease  Gkni,  for  in  so  doing 
he  runs  away  from  men,  and  "  falls  into  the  hands  of  the  living 
Ood;"  he  flies  from  a  temporal  danger,  and  leaps  into  helL 

Is  not  he  an  imprudent  man,  who,  in  matters  of  greatest 
moment  and  concernment,  neglects  opportunities  never  to  be 
retrieved;  who,  standing  upon  the  shore,  and  seeing  the  tide 
making  haste  towards  him  apace,  and  that  he  hath  but  a  few 
minutes  to  save  himself,  yet  will  lay  himself  to  sleep  there  till 
the  cruel  sea  rush  in  upon  him  and  overwhelm  him  ?  And  is 
he  any  better  who  trifles  away  this  day  of  Qod*s  grace  and 
patience,  and  foolishly  adjourns  the  necessary  work  of  repent- 
ance and  the  weighty  business  of  religion  to  a  dying  hour? 

And,  to  put  an  end  to  these  questions,  is  he  wise  who  hopes 
to  attain  the  end  without  the  means — nay,  by  means  that  are 
quite  contrary  to  it  ?  Such  is  every  wicked  man  who  hopes 
to  be  blessed  hereafter  without  being  holy  here,  and  to  be 
happy,  that  is,  to  find  a  pleasure  in  the  enjoyment  of  Gfod  and 
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in  the  company  of  holy  spirits  by  rendering  himself  as  ansnit- 
able  and  unlike  to  them  as  he  can. 

Wouldst  thou,  then,  be  truly  wise?  Be  wise  for  thyself, 
wise  for  thy  soul,  wise  for  eternity — resolve  upon  a  religioas 
course  of  life — "fear  God,  and  depart  from  evil" — look  be- 
yond things  present  and  sensible  unto  things  which  are  not 
seen  and  are  eternal — ^labour  to  secure  the  great  interests  of 
another  world — and  refer  all  the  actions  of  this  short  and  dying 
life  to  that  state  which  will  shortly  begin  but  never  have  an 
end;  and  this  will  approve  itself  to  be  wisdom  at  the  ]aat| 
whatever  the  world  judge  of  it  now.  For  not  that  which  is 
approved  of  men  now,  but  what  shall  finally  be  approved  by 
Qod,  is' true  wisdom — that  which  is  esteemed  so  by  Him  who 
is  the  fountain  and  original  of  all  wisdom,  the  first  rule  and 
measure,  the  best  and  most  com])otent  judge  of  it 

ffitemal  l^appfnegg. 

This  happiness  shall  be  eternal ;  and,  though  this  be  but  a 
circumstance  and  do  not  enter  into  the  nature  of  our  happiness, 
yet  it  is  so  material  a  one  that  all  the  felicities  which  heaven 
affords  would  be  imperfect  without  it.  It  would  strangely 
damp  and  allay  all  our  joys  to  think  that  they  should  some 
time  have  an  end ;  and  the  greater  our  hajipiness  were,  the 
greater  trouble  it  woidd  be  to  us  to  consider  that  it  must  have 
a  period.  It  would  make  a  man  sorrowful  indeed  to  think  of 
leaving  such  vast  possessions.  Indeed,  if  the  happiness  of 
heaven  were  such  as  the  joys  of  this  world  arc,  it  were  fit  they 
should  be  as  short,  for  after  a  little  enjoyment,  it  would  cloy 
us,  and  we  should  soon  grow  weary  of  it ;  but  being  so  excel- 
lent, it  would  scarce  be  a  happiness  if  it  were  not  etemaL  It 
would  embitter  the  pleasures  of  heaven,  as  great  as  they  are, 
to  see  to  an  end  of  them,  though  it  were  at  never  so  great  a 
distance;  to  consider  that  all  this  vast  treasure  of  happiness 
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would  one  cbiy  be  e^^haastecl,  and  that  after  so  many  years 
were  psat»  we  should  be  as  poor  and  miserable  again  as  we 
were  once  in  this  world.  God  hath  so  ordered  things,  that 
the  ¥ain  and  empty  delights  of  this  world  should  be  temporaiy 
Mid  transient,  but  that  the  great  and  substantial  pleasures  of 
the  other  world  should  be  as  lasting  as  they  are  excellent ; 
iotr  heayen,  as  it  is  an  exceeding^  so  it  is  an  eternal  weight  of 
gkvy.  And  this  is  that  which  crowns  the  joys  of  heaven,  and 
banishes  all  fear  and  trouble  from  the  minds  of  the  blessed  j^ 
and  thus  to  be  secured  in  the  possession  of  our  happiness  is  an 
unspeakable  addition  to  it.  For  that  which  is  eternal,  as  it 
shall  never  determine,  so  it  can  never  be  diminished ;  for  to  be 
diminished  and  to  decay  is  to  draw  nearer  to  an  end,  but  that 
which  shall  never  have  an  end  can  never  come  nearer  to  it 

O  vast  eternity !  how  dost  thou  swallow  up  our  thoughts 
aad  entertain  us  at  once  with  delight  and  amazement  1  This 
is  the  very  top  and  highest  pitch  of  our  happiness,  upon  which 
we  may  stand  secure  and  look  down  with  scorn  upon  all  things 
here  below;  and  how  small  and  inconsiderable  do  they  appear 
to  us,  compared  with  the  vast  and  endless  enjoyments  of  our 
fdture  state  )  But  oh,  vain  and  foolish  souls,  that  are  so  little 
concerned  for  eternity,  that  for  the  trifles  of  time,  and  *^  the 
pleasures  of  sin  which  are  but  for  a  season,"  can  find  in  our 
hearts  to  forfeit  an  everlasting  felicity !  Blessed  God  I  why 
bast  thou  prepared  such  a  happiness  for  those  who  neither  con- 
aider  it,  nor  seek  after  it  1  *^  Why  is  such  a  price  put  into  the 
hands  of  fools,  who  have  no  heart  to  make  use  of  it  ;*'  who 
fondly  choose  to  gratify  their  lusts,  rather  than  to  save  their 
•ouls,  and  sottishly  prefer  the  temporaiy  enjoyments  of  sin 
before  a  blessed  immortality  1 

#imetal  ftemmn  for  tfie  ISleb.  Cfjotnas  ffiouse. 

[The  reader  is  abready  acquainted  with  this  good  man's  father, 
VOL.  ra.  F 
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Dr  William  Gouge.*  The  son  was,  until  Barfliolomew-Day,  in- 
cumbent of  St  Sepulchre's,  but  his  funeral  sermon  was  preached 
in  St  Ann's,  Blackfriars,  where  his  venerable  father  had  miniB- 
tered  for  five  and  forty  years.  It  is  pleasant  to  know  that  the 
funeral  sermon  of  such  a  man  was  preached  by  the  Dean  of 
Canterbury,  and  we  cannot  withhold  from  our  readers  the 
record  of  such  large-hearted  beneficence  as  marked  this  good 
man  long  before  the  days  of  home  missions  and  benevolent 
societies.] 

He  was  bom  at  Bow,  near  Stratford,  in  the  county  of 
Middlesex,  the  19th  day  of  September  1605.  He  was  bred  at 
Eton  School,  and  from  thence  chosen  to  King's  College  in 
Cambridge,  being  about  twenty  years  of  age,  in  the  year  1626. 
After  he  had  finished  the  course  of  his  studies  and  taken  his 
degrees,  he  left  the  university  and  his  fellowship,  being  pre- 
sented to  the  living  of  Colsden,  near  Croydon  in  Surrey,  where 
he  continued  about  two  or  three  years,  and  from  thence  was 
removed  to  St  Sepulchre's,  in  L(mdon,  in  the  year  1638;  and 
the  year  after,  thinking  fit  to  change  his  condition,  matched 
into  a  very  worthy  and  ancient  family,  marrying  one  of  the 
daughters  of  Sir  Robert  Darcy. 

Being  thus  settled  in  this  large  and  populous  parish,  he  did 
with  great  solicitude  and  pains  discharge  all  the  parts  of  a 
vigilant  and  faithful  minister  for  about  the  space  of  twenty- 
four  years;  for  besides  his  constant  and  weekly  labour  of 
preaching,  he  was  very  diligent  and  charitable  in  visiting  the 
sick,  and  ministering  not  only  spiritual  counsel  and  comfort  to 
them,  but  likewise  liberal  relief  to  the  wants  and  necessities  of 
those  that  were  poor  and  destitute  of  means  to  help  themselves 
in  that  condition.  He  did  also  every  morning  throughout  the 
year  catechise  in  the  church,  especially  the  poorer  sort,  who 
were  generally  most  ignorant ;  and,  to  encourage  them  to  come 

*  Christian  Classics,  yoI.  i.  p.  330. 
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thither  to  be  instructed  by  him,  he  did  once  a-week  distribute 
money  among  them,  not  upon  a  certain  day,  but  changing  it 
on  purpose  as  he  thought  good,  that  he  might  thereby  oblige 
them  to  be  constantly  present.  These  were  chiefly  the  more 
aged  poor,  who  being  past  labour  had  leisure  enough  to  attend 
upon  this  exercise.  As  for  the  other  sort  of  poor  who  were 
able  to  work  for  their  living,  jie  set  them  at  work  upon  his 
own  charge,  buying  flax  and  hemp  for  them  to  spin,  and  what 
they  spun  he  took  off  their  hands,  paying  them  for  their  work, 
and  then  got  it  wrought  into  cloth,  and  sold  it  as  he  could, 
chiefly  among  his  friends,  himself  bearing  the  whole  loss.  And 
tiiis  was  a  very  wise  and  well-chosen  way  of  charity,  and  in 
the  good  effect  of  it  a  much  greater  charity  than  if  he  had 
given  these  very  persons  freely  and  for  nothing  so  much  as 
they  earned  by  their  work,  because  by  this  means  he  took 
many  off  from  begging,  and  thereby  rescued  them  at  once 
from  two  of  the  most  dangerous  temptations  of  this  world — 
idleness  and  poverty — and  by  degrees  reclaimed  them  to  a  vir- 
tuous and  industrious  course  of  life,  which  enabled  them  after- 
wards to  live  without  being  beholden  to  the  charity  of  others. 

Of  his  piety  towards  Qod,  which  is  the  necessary  foundation 
of  all  other  graces  and  virtues,  I  shall  only  say  this,  that  it  was 
great  and  exemplary,  but  yet  very  still  and  quiet,  without  stir 
and  noise,  and  much  more  in  substance  and  reality  than  in 
show  and  ostentation,  and  did  not  consist  in  censuring  and 
finding  fault  with  others,  but  in  the  due  care  and  government 
of  his  own  life  and  actions,  and  in  exercising  himself  contin- 
ually to  have  a  conscience  void  of  offence  toward  Qod  and 
toward  men ;  in  which  he  was  such  a  proficient,  that  even  after 
long  acquaintance  and  familiar  conversation  with  him  it  was 
not  easy  to  observe  anything  that  might  deserve  blame. 

He  particularly  excelled  in  the  more  peculiar  virtues  of  con- 
versation, in  modesty,  humility,  meekness,  cheerfulness,  and  in 
kindness  and  charity  towards  all  men. 
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So  great  was  his  modesty,  that  it  never  appeared  dther  by 
word  or  action  that  he  put  any  value  upmi  himself.  Hiis  I 
have  often  observed  in  him,  that  the  charities  whidi  were  pto^ 
cured  chiefly  by  his  application  and  industry, .  when  he  had 
occasion  to  give  an  account  of  them,  he  would  rather  impato 
to  any  one  who  had  but  the  least  hand  and  patt  in  Uie  obtain- 
ing of  them  than  assume  anything  dT  it  to  himself.  Ahotber 
instance  of  his  modesty  was,  that  when  he  had  quitted  his 
living  of  St  Sepulchre's  upon  some  dissatis&ction  dixmt  ^h 
terms  of  conformity,  he  willingly  forbore  preaching,  siEiying 
there  was  no  need  of  him  here  in  London  where  there  were  so 
maay  worthy  ministers,  and  that  he  thought  he  might  do  «b 
much  or  more  good  in  another  way  which  could  give  no  offence 
Only  in  the  later  years  of  his  life,  being  better  satisfied  in  iM>mje 
things  he  had  doubted  of  before,  he  had  license  from  some  of 
the  bishops  to  preach  in  Wales  in  his  progress;  which  he  was 
the  more  willing  to  do,  because  in  some  places  he  saw  great 
need  of  it,  and  he  thought  he  might  do  it  with  greater  advan- 
tage among  the  poor  people,  who  were  the  more  likely  tb 
regard  his  instructions,  being  recommended  by  his  great 
charity,  so  well  known  to  them,  and  of  which  they  had  so 
long  had  the  experience  and  benefit.  But  where  there  was  hO 
isuch  heed,  he  was  vety  well  contented  to  hear  oUiers  persuade 
men  to  goodness  and  to  practise  it  himself 

He  was  clotlied  with  humility,  and  had,  in  a  most  eminent 
d^ree,  that  ornament  of  a  tneek  and  quiet  spirit,  t^ch 
St  Peter  says,  is  in  the  sight  of  €k>d  of  so  great  ptioe ;  so 
tiiat  iktre  was  not  the  least  appearance  either  of  pride  to 
passion  in  any  of  his  words  or  actions.  He  was  not  onl^ 
free  from  anger  and  bitterness,  but  from  all  affected  gravity 
and  moroseness.  His  conversation  was  affable  and  pleasant; 
he  had  a  wonderful  serenity  of  mind  and  evennete  of  temper, 
visible  in  his  v^  Countenance ;  he  was  hardly  ever  merty^ 
but  never  melancholy  and  sad;  and,  for  any  thing  I  dould 
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^Uacern,  after  a  long  and  intimate  acquaintance  with  him,  he 
^was,  upon  all  occasions  and  accidents,  perpetually  the  same; 
always  cheerful,  and  always  kind;  of  a  disposition  ready  to 
embrace  and  oblige  all  men;  allowing  others  to  differ  from  him, 
even  in  opinions  that  were  very  dear  to  him :  and  provided 
men  did  but  fear  Gkxi  and  work  righteousness,  he  loved  them 
heartily,  how  distant  soever  from  him  in  judgment  about 
things  less  necessary :  in  all  which  he  is  very  worthy  to  be  a 
pattern  to  men  of  all  persuasions  whatsoever. 

But  that  virtue  which,  of  all  other,  shone  brightest  in 
him,  and  was  his  most  proper  and  peculiar  character,  was 
his  cheerful  and  unwearied  diligence  in  acts  of  pious  charity. 
In  this  he  left  far  behind  him  all  that  ever  I  knew,  and,  as 
I  said  before,  had  a  singular  sagacity  and  prudence  in  devising 
the  most  effectual  ways  of  doing  good,  and  in  managing  and 
disposing  his  charity  to  the  best  purposes,  and  to  the  greatest 
extent;  always,  if  it  were  possible,  making  it  to  serve  some 
end  of  piety  and  religion;  as  the  instruction  of  poor  children 
in  the  principles  of  religion,  and  furnishing  grown  persons 
that  were  ignorant  with  the  Bible  and  other  good  books; 
strictly  obliging  those  to  whom  he  gave  them  to  a  diligent 
reading  of  them,  and  when  he  had  opportimity,  ezacting  of 
them  an  account  how  they  had  profited  by  them. 

In  his  occasional  alms  to  the  poor,  in  which  he  was  very 
free  and  bountiful,  the  relief  he  gave  them  was  always  mingled 
with  good  counsel,  and  as  great  a  tenderness  and  compassion 
for  their  souls  as  bodies;  which  very  often  attained  the  good 
effect  it  was  likely  to  have,  the  one  making  way  for  the  other 
with  so  much  advantage,  and  men  being  very  apt  to  follow 
the  good  advice  of  those  who  give  them  in  hand  so  sensible 
»  pledge  and  testimony  of  their  good  will  to  them. 

This  kind  of  charity  must  needs  be  very  expensive  to  him, 
but  he  had  a  plentiful  estate  settled  upon  him  and  left  him 
by  hia  ^Either,  and  he  laid  it  out  as  liberally  in   the  most 

f2 
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prudent  and  effectual  ways  of  charity  lie  conld  think  o^  and 
upon  such  persons  as,  all  circumstances  considered,  he  judged 
to  be  the  fittest  and  most  proper  objects  of  it 

For  about  nine  or  ten  years  last  past,  he  did,  as  is  well 
known  to  many  here  present,  almost  wholly  apply  his  charity 
to  Wales,  because  there  he  judged  was  most  occasion  for  it. 
And  because  this  was  a  very  great  work,  he  did  not  only  lay 
out  upon  it  whatever  he  could  spare  out  of  his  own  estate,  but 
employed  his  whole  time  and  pains  to  excite  and  engage  th^ 
charity  of  others  for  his  assistance  in  it. 

And  in  this  he  had  two  excellent  designs.  One,  to  hav^ 
poor  children  brought  up  to  read  and  write,  and  to  be  carelully 
instructed  in  the  principles  of  religion.  The  other,  to  fotnii^ 
persons  of  grown  age,  the  poor  especially,  with  the  necessary 
helps  and  means  of  knowledge,  as  the  Bible,  and  other  bookb 
of  piety  and  dcTOtion,  in  their  own  language ;  to  which  end 
he  procured  the  "  Church  Catechism,**  the  "Practice  of  Kety,* 
and  that  best  of  books  the  "Whole  Duty  of  Man,**  beside^ 
several  other  pious  and  useful  treatises,  some  of  them  to  b^ 
translated  into  the  Welsh  tongue,  and  great  number^  of  all  of 
them  to  be  printed,  and  sent  down  to  the  chief  towns  in  Wslet^ 
to  be  sold  at  easy  rates  to  those  that  were  able  tq  buy  them, 
and  to  be  freely  given  to  those  that  were  not. 

And  in  both  these  designs,  through  the  blessing  of  God  upon 
his  unwearied  endeavours,  he  foomd  very  great  success.  For 
by  the  large  and  bountiful  contributions  which,  chiefly  by  his 
industry  and  prudent  application,  were  obtain^  from  charitabte 
persons  of  all  ranks  and  conditions,  from  the  tiobility  lind 
gentry  of  Wales,  and  the  neighbouring  counties,  and  severHl 
of  that  quality  in  and  about  London ;  from  divers  of  the  ri^t 
reverend  bishops,  and  of  the  clergy ;  and  froln  that  perpettud 
fountain  of  charity,  the  city  of  London,  led  on  and  encouraged 
by  the  most  bountiful  example  of  the  Right  Honourable  th6 
Lord  Mayor,  and  the  Court  of  Aldermen ;  to  all  Which  h^ 
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eonstetiily  added  two-thirdB  of  his  own  estate,  which,  as  I 
hxre  been  credibly  infotmed,  was  two  hundred  pounds  a-year : 
I  say,  by  all  these  together,  there  were  every  year  eight  hundred, 
aometimefl  a  thousand,  poor  children  educated,  as  I  said  before ; 
and  by  this  example,  several  of  the  most  considerable  towns 
of  Wales  were  excited  to  bring  up,  at  their  own  charge,  the 
Hke  number  of  poor  children,  in  the  like  manner,  and  under 
loB  inspection  and  care. 

He  likewise  gave  very  great  numbers  of  the  books  above 
mentioned,  both  in  the  Welsh  and  English  tongues,  to  th)3 
poorer  sort,  so  many  as  were  unable  to  buy  them  and  willing 
to  read  them.  But,  which  was  the  greatest  work  of  all,  and 
amounted  indeed  to  a  mighty  chaige,  he  procured  a  new  and 
veiy  fair  impression  of  the  Bible  and  Liturgy  of  the  Church 
of  England  in  the  Welsh  tongue  (the  former  impression  being 
spent,  and  hardly  twenty  of  them  to  be  had  in  all  London),  to 
the  number  of  ei^t  thousand ;  one  thousand  whereof  was  freely 
fprca  to  the  poor,  and  the  rest  sent  to  the  principal  cities  and 
towns  in  Wales  to  be  sold  to  the  rich  at  very  reasonable  and 
low  rates,  viz.,  at  four  shillings  a-piece,  well  bound  and  clasped ; 
which  was  much  cheaper  than  any  Elnglish  Bible  was  ever  sold 
that  waa  of  so  fui  a  print  and  paper;  a  work  of  that  chaige, 
that  it  was  not  likely  to  have  been  done  any  other  way;  and 
for  'vdiich  this  age,  and  perhaps  the  next,  will  have  great  cause 
to  thank  Qod  on  his  behali 

In  these  good  works  he  employed  all  his  time,  and  care,  and 
pains,  and  his  whole  heart  was  in  them,  so  that  he  was  very 
little  affected  with  anything  else,  and  seldom  either  minded  or 
knew  asiythii^  of  the  strange  occurrences  of  this  troublesome 
iDd  busy  age,  such  as  I  think  are  hardly  to  be  paralleled  in  any 
oilier :  or,  if  he  did  mind  them,  he  scarce  ever  spoke  anything 
iftMnit  them.  Fot  this  was  the  business  he  laid  to  heart,  and 
knowing  it  to  be  so  much  and  so  certainly  the  will  of  his 
heavenly  Father,  it  was  his  meat  and  drink  to  be  doing  of  it : 
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and  the  good  success  lie  had  in  it  was  a  continual  feast  to  him, 
and  gave  him  a  perpetual  serenity  both  of  mind  and  counte- 
nance. His  great  love  and  zeal  for  this  work  made  all  the  pains 
and  difficulties  of  it  seem  nothing  to  him :  he  would  rise  eariy 
and  sit  up  late,  and  continued  the  same  diligence  and  industry 
to  the  last,  though  he  was  in  the  threescore  and  seventeenth 
year  of  his  age.  And  that  he  might  manage  the  distribution 
of  this  great  charity  with  his  own  hands,  and  see  the  good  effect 
of  it  with  his  own  eyes,  he  always  once,  but  usually  twice  a-year, 
at  his  own  charge,  travelled  over  a  great  part  of  Wales,  none  of 
the  best  countries  to  travel  in :  but  for  the  love  of  Qod  and 
men  he  endured  all  that,  together  with  the  extremity  of  heat 
and  cold  (which  in  their  several  seasons  are  both  very  great 
there)  not  only  with  patience  but  with  pleasure.  So  that  all 
things  considered  there  have  not,  since  the  primitive  times  of 
Christianity,  been  many  among  the  sons  of  men  to  whom  that 
glorious  character  of  the  Son  of  God  might  be  better  applied, 
that  he  went  about  doing  good;  and  Wales  may  as  worthily 
boast  of  this  truly  apostolical  man  as  of  their  famous  St  David; 
who  was  also,  very  probably,  a  good  man,  as  those  times  of 
ignorance  and  superstition  went,  but  his  goodness  is  so  dis- 
guised by  their  fabulous  legends  and  stories  Which  give  us  the 
account  of  him,  that  it  is  not  easy  to  discover  it  Indeed, 
ridiculous  miracles  in  abundance  arc  reported  of  him :  as,  that 
upon  occasion  of  a  great  number  of  people  resorting  from  all 
parts  to  hear  him  preach,  for  the  greater  advantage  of  his  being 
heard,  a  mountain  all  on  a  sudden  rose  up  miraculously  under 
his  feet,  and  his  voice  was  extended  to  that  degree  that  he 
might  be  distinctly  heard  for  two  or  three  miles  round  aboul 
Such  fantastical  miracles  as  these  make  up  a  great  part  of  his 
histoiy ;  and,  admitting  all  these  to  be  true  (which  a  wise  man 
would  be  loth  to  do),  our  departed  friend  had  that  which  is 
much  greater  and  more  excellent  than  all  these,  a  fervent 
charity  to  God  and  men,  which  is  more  than  to  speak  (as  they 
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^nld  make  ns  believe  St  David  did)  with  the  toilgue  of  men 
tel  angdfl^  more  than  to  Faise  or  remove  moimtaina 

I  will  add  but  one  thing  more  concerning  our  deceased 
fcrofeher,  that  thongh  he  meddled  not  at  all  in  our  present  heatA 
^and  diffiarenoes  as  a  party,  having  much  better  things  to  mind; 
3rety  as  a  looker-on,  he  did  very  sadly  lament  them^  and  floft 
^several  of  the  last  years  of  his  life  he  continued  in  the  com- 
aDunioii  of  our  Church,  and,  as  he  himself  told  me^  thought 
Idmself  obliged  in  conscience  so  to  do. 

He  died  in  the  seventy-seventh  year  of  his  age,  Oct  29, 
1681.  It  so  pleased  Ood  that  his  death  was  very  sudden — 
and  80  sudden,  that  in  all  probability  he  himself  hardly  per- 
ceived itwhenith]4)pened,  tor  he  died  in  his  sleep;  so  that  We 
may  say  of  him  as  it  is  said  of  David, ''  after  he  had  served 
his  goieration  according  to  the  will  of  Gk)d,  he  fell  asleep." 

I  confess  that  a  sudden  death  is  generally  undesirable,  and 
therefore  with  reason  we  pray  against  it,  because  so  very  few 
are  sufficiently  prepared  for  it :  but  to  him  the  constant  em- 
ployment of  whose  Ufe  was  the  best  preparation  for  deaUi  that 
was  possible,  no  death  could  be  sudden;  nay,  it  was  rather 
a  &votir  and  blessing  to  him,  because  by  how  much  the  more 
sodden  so  much  the  more  easy:  as  if  Qod  had  dedgned  to- 
begin  the  reward  of  the  great  pains  of  lus  lifb  in  an  easy  death. 
And  indeed  it  was  rather  a  translation  than  a  death;  and, 
oaving  that  his  body  was  left  behind,  what  was  said  of  Enoch 
may  not  unfitly  be  applied  to  this  pious  and  good  man  with 
respeet  to  the  suddenness  of  his  change — ^he  '^walked  with 
CM^  and  was  not,  for  Ood  took  him." 

[One  or  two  expressions  in  this  sermon  shew  stronger  feel- 
mg — almost  amounting  to  excitement — than  is  characteristic 
of  TiUotson.  He  was  not  only  roused  by  the  subject,  but  bjr 
the  threatenii^  aspect  of  the  times.] 
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I  will  not  trouble  you  with  the  particular  narrative  of  this 
dark  conspiracy,  nor  the  obscure  manner  of  its  discovery,  which 
Bellarmine  himself  acknowledges  not  to  have  been  "  without  a 
miracle.'*  Let  us  thank  Gk)d  that  it  was  so  happily  discovered 
and  disappointed,  as  I  hope  their  present  design  will  be  by  the 
same  wonderful  and  merciful  providence  of  God  towards  a 
most  unworthy  people.  And  may  the  lameness  and  halting  of 
Ignatius  Loyola,  the  founder  of  the  Jesuits,  never  depart  from 
that  order,  but  be  a  fate  continually  attending  all  their  villan- 
ous  plots  and  contrivances. 

I  shall  only  observe  to  you,  that  after  the  discovery  of  this 
plot  the  authors  of  it  were  not  convinced  of  the  evil,  but  sorry 
for  the  miscarriage  of  it.  Sir  Everard  Digby,  whose  very 
original  papers  and  letters  are  now  in  my  hands,  after  he  was 
in  prison,  and  knew  he  must  suffer,  caUs  it  "the  best  cause;" 
and  was  extremely  troubled  to  hear  it  "  censured  by  Catholics 
and  priests,  contrary  to  his  expectation,  for  a  great  sin.  Let 
me  tell  you,**  says  he,  "what  a  grief  it  is,  to  hear  that  so  much 
condemned,  which  I  did  believe  would  have  been  otherwise 
thought  of  by  Catholics."  And  yet  he  concludes  that  letter 
with  these  words,  "  In  how  fidl  joy  should  I  die,  if  I  could 
do  any  thing  for  the  cause  which  I  love  more  than  my  Hfe." 
And  in  another  letter  he  says,  he  could  have  said  something 
to  have  mitigated  the  odium  of  this  business,  as  to  that  point 
of  involving  those  of  his  own  religion  in  the  common  ruin: 
"  I  dare  not,"  says  he,  "  take  that  course  that  I  could  to  make 
it  appear  less  odious,  for  divers  were  to  have  been  brought  out 
of  danger,  who  now  would  rather  hurt  them  than  otherwise. 
I  do  not  think  there  would  have  been  three  worth  the  saving 
that  should  have  been  lost."  And  as  to  the  rest  that  were  to 
have  been  swallowed  up  in  tliat  destruction,  he  seems  not 
to  have  the  least  relenting  in  his  mind  about  them.  All 
doubts  he  seems  to  have  looked  upon  as  temptations,  and 
entreats  his  friends  "to  pray  for  the  pardoning  of  his  not 
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Sufficient  striving  against  temptations  since  this  business  was 
iindertooL" 

Good  God !  that  anything  that  is  called  religion  should  so 
perfectly  strip  men  of  all  humanity,  and  transform  the  mild 
and  gentle  race  of  mankind  into  such  wolves  and  tigers ;  that 
ever  a  pretended  zeal  for  Thy  glory  should  instigate  men  to  dis- 
lioiioiir  Thee  at  such  a  rate.  It  is  believed  by  many,  and  not 
irithout  cause,  that  the  Pope  and  his  faction  are  the  Antichrist. 
I  will  say  no  more  than  I  know  in  this  matter;  I  am  not  so 
sure  that  it  is  he  that  is  particularly  designed  in  Scripture  by 
that  name,  as  I  am  of  the  main  articles  of  the  Christian  faith ; 
Irat  however  that  be,  I  challenge  Antichrist  himself,  whoever 
lie  be,  and  whenever  he  comes,  to  do  worse  and  wickeder  things 
than  these. 

But  I  must  remember  my  text,  and  take  heed  of  imitating 
that  spirit  which  is  there  condemned,  whilst  I  am  inveighing 
against  it  And  in  truth  it  almost  looks  uncharitably  to  speak 
the  truth  in  these  matters,  and  barely  to  relate  what  these  men 
have  not  blushed  to  do.  I  need  not,  nay  I  cannot,  aggravate 
these  things — ^they  are  too  horrible  in  themselves,  even  when 
they  are  expressed  in  the  softest  and  gentlest  words. 

I  would  not  be  understood  to  charge  every  particular  person 
who  is,  or  hath  been  in  the  Roman  communion,  with  the  guilt 
of  these  or  the  like  practices ;  but  I  must  charge  their  doctrines 
and  principles  with  them :  I  must  charge  the  heads  of  their 
Church,  and  the  prevalent  teaching  and  governing  part  of  it, 
who  are  usually  the  contrivers  and  abettors,  the  executioners 
and  applauders  of  these  cursed  designs. 

I  do  willingly  acknowledge  the  great  piety  and  charity  of 
several  persons  who  have  lived  and  died  in  that  communion,  as 
Erasmus,  Father  Paul,  Thuanus,  iind  many  others;  who  had 
in  truth  more  goodness  than  the  principles  of  that  religion  do 
either  incline  men  to,  or  allow  of  And  yet  he  that  considers 
how  universally  almost  the  Papists  in  Ireland  were  engaged  in 
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that  massacre,  wliicli  is  still  fresh  in  our  memories,  will  find  it 
very  hard  to  determine  how  many  degrees  of  innocency  and 
good  nature,  or  of  coldness  and  indifferency  in  religLon,  are 
necessary  to  overbalance  the  fury  of  a  blind  zeal  and  a  mia* 
guided  conscience. 

I  doubt  not  but  Papists  are  made  like  other  men.  Nature 
hath  not  generally  given  them  such  savage  and  cruel  diflpofli- 
tionsy  but  their  religion  hath  made  them  so.  Whereas  troa 
Christianity  is  not  only  the  best,  but  the  best-natured  insfcitatioOi 
in  the  world;  and  so  far  as  any  Church  is  departed  from  good 
nature,  and  become  cruel  and  barbarous,  so  far  is  it  degenerated 
from  Christianity.  I  am  loth  to  say  it,  and  yet  I  am  ooiifideDli 
it  is  very  true,  that  many  Papists  would  have  been  excelleai 
persons,  and  very  good  men,  if  their  religion  had  not  hindered 
them ;  if  the  doctrines  and  principles  of  their  Church  had  not 
perverted  and  spoiled  their  natural  dispositions. 

I  speak  not  this  to  exasperate  you,  worthy  patriots  and  tha 
great  bulwark  of  our  religion,  to  any  unreasonable  or  unnaoea- 
sary,  much  less  unchristian  severities  against  them :  no^  let  ua 
not  do  like  them ;  let  us  never  do  anything  for  religion  that 
is  contrary  to  it.  But  I  speak  it  to  awaken  your  care  thus  fiuv 
that  if  their  priests  will  always  be  putting  these  penudoiu 
principles  into  the  minds  of  the  people,  effectual  proviaioii 
may  be  made  that  it  may  never  be  m  their  power  again  to 
put  them  in  practice.  We  have  found  by  experience,  that 
ever  since  the  Eeformation  they  have  been  contiaually  peekii^ 
at  the  foundations  of  our  peace  and  religion;  when,  Gbdt 
knows,  we  have  been  so  far  from  thirsting  after  their  blood, 
that  we  did  not  so  much  as  desire  their  disquiet,  but  ii^  order 
to  our  own  necessary  safety,  and  indeed  to  theirs. 
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All  who  have  read  Isaak  Walton's  "  Lives/'  remember  the 
fi^owing  incident : — "  In  a  walk  to  Salisbury,  he  saw  a  poor 
man  with  a  poorer  horse,  that  was  flEdlen  under  lus  load :  they 
were  both  in  distress,  and  needed  present  help;  which  Mr 
Herbert  perceiving,  put  off  his  canonical  coat,  and  helped  the 
poor  man  to  unload,  and  after  to  load,  his  horse.  The  poor 
man  bleseed  him  for  it,  and  he  blessed  the  poor  man;  and  was 
80  like  the  good  Samaritan,  that  he  gave  him  money  to  refresh 
both  himself  and  his  horse ;  and  told  him,  ^  That  if  he  loved 
himself  he  should  be  merciful  to  his  beast.'  Thus  he  left  the 
poor  man :  and  at  his  coming  to  his  musical  friends  at  Salis- 
bmy,  they  began  to  wonder  that  Mr  Qeorge  Herbert,  which 
Tued  to  be  so  trim  and  clean,  came  into  that  company  so 
soiled  and  discomposed;  but  he  told  them  the  occasion.  And 
when  one  of  the  company  told  him,  '  He  had  disparaged  him- 
self by  so  dirty  an  employment,'  his  answer  was,  '  That  the 
thought  of  what  he  had  done  would  prove  music  to  him 
at  midnight;  and  that  the  omission  of  it  would  have  upbraided 
and  made  discord  in  his  conscience,  whensoever  he  should  pass 
by  that  place;  for  if  I  be  bound  to  pray  for  all  that  be  in 
distress,  I  am  sure  that  I  am  bound,  so  far  as  it  is  in  my 
power,  to  practise  what  I  pray  for.  And  though  I  do  not 
wish  for  the  like  occasion  every  day,  yet  let  me  tell  you,  I 
would  not  willingly  pass  one  day  of  my  life  without  comfort- 
ing a  sad  soul,  or  shewing  mercy;  and  I  praise  Qod  for  this 
occasion.  And  now  let's  tune  our  instruments.' " 
VOL,  in.  G 
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What  a  fine  picture  of  the  genuine  man,  the  Christian 
gentleman!  A  heartless  blockhead — and  wooden  heads  hav^ 
usually  hearts  to  correspond  —  would  have  laughed  at  the 
poor  man's  perplexities;  a  dandy  would  not  have  soiled  his 
fine  clothes;  a  mere  sentimentalist  would  have  gone  home  and 
written  a  sonnet ;  and  the  magistrate  or  clergyman,  conservative 
of  his  dignity,  would,  commander-wise,  have  directed  the  pack- 
man what  to  do,  or  at  best  would  have  sent  to  his  assistance 
the  first  labourer  he  met.  But  the  rector  of  Bemerton  was  a 
good  Samaritan.  After  the  canonical  coat  was  o%  there  stall 
remained  a  hero— that  next  thing  to  a  saint — the  man  who 
loves  lus  neighbour  as  himself,  and  who  feels  that  whatsoever 
in  itself  is  right,  is  always  sufficiently  respectable.  What  made 
the  action  all  the  more  beautiful  was  the  performer's  rare  re* 
finement.  Bom  in  the  ancestral  castle  of  Montgomeiy,  the 
brother  of  a  peer,  himself  for  many  years  the  frequenter  of  the 
court,  the  guest  and  favourite  of  the  king,  he  had  withal, 
what  courtiers  sometimes  lack,  a  noble  mind,  and  it  was  within 
a  palatial,  princely  homestead  that  his  fancy  lived  and  moved. 
On  this  occasion  he  was  on  his  way  to  the  cathedral  to  eiyoy 
a  feast  of  music — possibly  composing  a  stanza  for  "The 
Temple,"  as  he  paced  across  the  plain ;  and  it  is  one  of  the 
rarest  and  loveliest  combinations  when  practical  beneficence 
co-exists  with  an  exquisite  idealism — ^when,  on  a  moment'a 
warning,  the  seraph  can  become  the  ministering  spirit,  anci 
from  amidst  the  music  of  the  spheres  he  can  at  once  descend  to 
such  deeds  of  mercy  as  are  needed  on  oiur  world's  highway& 

The  incident  is  an  epitome  of  Herbert's  pastoral  life,  and  it 
is  the  key  to  most  of  his  poetry,  in  which  the  beauty  of  holi« 
ness  is  made  to  invest  the  most  common  objects  and  actions, 
and  in  which  this  world  and  the  next  are  joined  together  in  a 
blessed  harmony. 

In  keeping,  too,  with  such  a  life,  was  his  departure  out  of 
it.     He  had  reached  his  fortieth  year,  and  on  the  Sunday  be- 
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tfxn  h»  died,  he  rose  saddenly  from  his  bed,  and,  calling  for  his 
hte,  lie  said — 

^*  My  God,  my  God, 
My  nmnc  liiall  find  Thee, 
And  every  string 
Shall  have  hb  attribute  to  siog.** 

Ilien,  toning  the  instroment^  he  played  and  sang — 

"  The  Sundays  of  man's  life. 
Threaded  together  on  Time's  string, 
Make  bracelets  to  adorn  the  wife 
Of  the  eternal  glorious  King. 
On  Sunday  heayen^s  gates  stand  ope ; 
Blessings  are  plentiful  and  rife. 

More  plentiful  than  hope/' 

And  thus,  as  Walton  records,  '^he  continued  meditating,  and 
pnying,  and  rejoicing  till  the  day  of  his  deatL"  On  that  day 
be  said  to  his  friend,  Mr  Woodnot,  who  had  come  from  Lon- 
don to  see  him,  "  My  dear  friend,  I  am  sorry  I  have  nothing 
to  present  to  my  merciful  Gk)d  but  sin  and  misery;  but  the 
first  is  pardoned,  and  a  few  hours  will  now  put  a  period  to  the 
latter."  Mr  Woodnot  reminded  him  of  the  church  which  he 
bad  rebuilt,  and  his  many  other  deeds  of  beneficence,  to  which 
the  dying  Christian  replied,  '*  They  be  good  works,  if  they  be 
sprinkled  with  the  blood  of  Christ,  and  not  otherwise/'  After- 
waidfl  he  appeared  to  be  in  great  agony,  and  when  his  wife 
asked  what  ailed  him,  he  said,  ^'  I  have  passed  a  conflict  with 
my  last  enemy,  but  have  overcome  him  by  the  merits  of  my 
Master,  Jesus."  His  last  words  were,  **  Lord,  forsake  me  not, 
now  my  strength  faileth  me;  but  grant  me  mercy  for  the 
merits  of  my  Jesus.  And  now.  Lord — Lord,  now  receive  my 
soul;"  words  which  were  hardly  uttered  when  his  spirit  passed 
away. 

Herbert  was  bom  April  3,  1593.  He  studied  at  Cambridge, 
became  a  Fellow  of  Trinity,  and  was  chosen  public  orator  to 
the  Uniyersityy  in  which  ofiSce  he  obtained  the  notice  and  the 
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friendship  of  King  James.  He  was  inducted  to  the  living  of 
Bemcrton,  near  Salisbury,  April  1630,  and  died  in  the  spring 
of  1633.  Agreeably  to  his  own  request,  he  was  buried  with 
the  singing  service  for  the  dead,  by  the  singing-men  of  Sarum, 
and  his  funeral  took  place  on  "the  3d  of  March  1632,"  o.s.* 
His  brother  was  Lord  Herbert  of  Cherbury,  well  known  as  one 
of  the  earliest  and  ablest  of  the  deistical  writers  of  England. 

In  the  preforce  to  his  own  "  Poetical  Fragments,**  Richaid 
Baxter  says,  "  I  know  that  Cowley  and  others  far  exceed  Her- 
bert in  wit,  and  accurate  composure.  But  (as  Seneca  takes 
with  me  above  all  his  contemporaries,  because  he  speaketh 
things  by  words,  feelingly  and  seriously,  like  a  man  that  is 
past  jest,  so)  Herbert  speaks  to  God  like  one  that  really  be- 
lieveth  a  God,  and  whose  business  in  this  world  is  most  with 
God.  Heart-work  and  heaven-work  make  up  his  books." 
Had  Herbert  been  less  like  Cowley,  it  would  have  fsired  better 
with  his  fame  during  these  last  generations;  but  within  the 
last  twenty  years  there  has  been  a  remarkable  revival  of  his 
old  renown.  For  this  he  is  mainly  indebted  to  that  devotional 
feeling,  at  once  cheerful  and  serious,  which  runs  through  all 
his  compositions,  and  to  those  fine  scintillations  of  fancy  which 
brighten  every  page ;  and  readers  who  are  magnanimous  enou^ 
to  forgive  in  an  old  author  the  faults  of  his  own  period,  will  be 
richly  rewarded  in  "holy  Herbert's"  gentle  wisdom,  and  in  the 
multitude  of  his  quaint  and  happy  memorabilia.t 
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Restore  to  God  His  due  in  tithe  and  time; 
A  tithe  piirloinM,  cankers  the  whole  estate. 

*  WiUmott's  Lives  of  Sacred  Poets,  p.  276. 

t  Herbert*8  Works  are  now  rendered  of  easy  atiainmcnt,  by  the  earefiil 
and  almost  immacukite  reprints  of  the  late  Mr  Pickering.  Of  "  The  Temple" 
there  is  a  sumptnooa  edition,  ezqnisitelj  illostrated  by  Birket  Foster. 
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SondAjs  oboerre:  think  when  the  bells  do  chime, 

Ttfl  angels'  musio;  therefore  oome  not  late. 
God  thai  deals  blessings;  if  a  king  did  so, 
Who  would  not  haste,  nay  giTe,  to  see  the  show? 

Twice  on  the  day  His  due  is  nnderstood, 
For  all  the  week  thy  food  so  oft  He  gave  thee. 
Thy  cheer  is  mended ;  bate  not  of  the  food, 
Because  'tis  better,  and  perhaps  may  save  thee. 

Thwart  not  th'  Almighty  God;  0  be  not  cross. 

Fast  when  thou  wilt ;  but  then  'tis  gam,  not  loss. 

Thongh  private  prayer  be  a  brave  design. 
Yet  public  hath  more  promises,  more  love; 
And  love's  a  weight  to  hearts,  to  eyes  a  sign. 
We  all  are  but  cold  suitors;  let  us  move 

Where  it  is  wannest.    Leave  thy  six  and  seven ; 

Pray  with  the  most;  for  where  most  pray,  b  heav'n. 

« 
When  once  thy  foot  enters  the  church,  be  bare. 
God  is  more  there  than  thou :  for  thou  art  there 
Only  by  His  permission.    Then  beware. 
And  make  thyself  all  reverence  and  fear. 

Kneeling  ne'er  spoiled  silk  stocking:  quit  thy  state : 

All  equal  are  within  the  church's  gate.  ] 

Besort  to  sermons,  but  to  prayers  most: 

Praying 's  the  end  of  preaching.    0  be  drest ; 

Stay  not  for  the  other  pin.    Why,  thou  bast  lost 

A  joy  for  it  worth  worlds.    Thus  hell  doth  jest 
Away  thy  blessings,  and  extremely  flout  thee, 
Tby  clothes  being  fast,  but  thy  soul  loose  about  thee. 

In  time  ot  service  seal  up  both  thine  eyes, 
And  send  them  to  thy  heart;  that,  spying  sin, 
They  may  weep  out  the  stains  by  them  did  rise. 
Those  doors  b^g  shut,  all  by  the  ear  comes  in. 

Wlio  marks  in  church-time  others'  symmetry, 

Makes  all  their  beauty  his  deformity. 

o2 
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Let  vain  or  bnsy  thoughts  have  there  no  part; 

Bring  not  thy  plongb,  thy  plots,  thy  pleasure  thither. 

Christ  pnrgM  His  temple;  so  mnst  thou  thy  heart. 

All  worldly  thoughts  are  but  thieves  met  together 
To  cozen  thee.    Look  to  thy  action  well, 
For  churches  either  are  our  heaven  or  hell. 

Judge  not  the  preacher,  for  he  is  thy  judge : 
If  thou  mislike  him,  thou  conceiv^st  him  not. 
God  calleth  preaching  folly.    Do  not  grudge 
To  pick  out  treasures  from  an  earthen  pot. 
The  worst  speak  something  good:  if  all  want  seusc, 
God  takes  a  text,  and  prcacheth  patience. 

He  that  gets  patience,  and  the  bleesing  which 
Preachers  conclude  with,  hath  not  lost  his  pains. 
He  that  by  being  at  church,  escapes  the  ditch. 
Which  he  might  fall  in  by  companions,  gains. 
He  that  loves  God*s  abode,  and  to  combine 
With  saints  on  earth,  shall  one  day  with  tbcm  shine. 

Jest  not  at  preachers^  language  or  expression : 
How  know*8t  thou  but  thy  sins  made  him  miscarry? 
Then  turn  thy  fanlts  and  his  into  confession : 
God  sent  him  whatsoever  he  be:  0  tarry. 
And  love  him  for  his  Master:  his  condition. 
Though  it  be  ill,  makes  him  no  ill  physician. 

None  shall  in  hell  such  bitter  pangs  endure. 
As  those  who  mock  at  God's  way  of  salvation. 
Whom  oil  and  balsams  kill,  what  salve  can  cure  ? 
They  drink  with  greediness  a  full  damnation. 

The  Jews  refused  thunder;  and  we  folly. 

Though  God  do  hedge  us  in,  yet  who  is  holy? 

0  book!  infinite  sweetness!  let  my  heart 
Suck  every  letter,  and  a  honey  gain, 
Precious  for  any  grief  in  any  part. 

To  clear  the  breast,  to  mollify  all  pain. 
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Thoa  art  all  health,  health  thriving  till  it  make 

A  fnll  eternity:  thou  art  a  maas 

Of  strange  ddights,  where  wo  may  wish  and  take. 
Ladies,  k)ok  here;  this  is  the  thankflil  ghiss, 

That  mends  the  looker's  eyes :  this  is  the  well 
That  washes  what  it  shews.    Who  can  endear 
Thy  praise  too  much  ?  thon  art  heaven's  lieger  *  here, 

Working  against  the  states  of  death  and  hell. 

Thon  art  joy's  handsel :  heaven  lies  flat  in  thee, 
Subject  to  every  mounter's  bended  knee. 

Oh  that  I  knew  how  all  thy  lights  combine. 

And  the  configurations  of  their  glory ! 

Seeing  not  only  how  each  verse  doth  shine, 
Bat  all  the  constellations  of  the  story. 

This  verse  marks  that,  and  both  do  make  a  motion 

Unto  a  third,  that  ten  leaves  off  doth  lie. 

Then,  as  dispersed  herbs  do  watch  a  potion. 
These  three  make  up  some  Christian's  destiny. 

Such  are  thy  secrets,  which  my  life  makes  good. 
And  comments  on  thee :  for  in  every  thing 
Thy  words  do  find  me  out,  and  parallels  bring. 

And  in  another  make  me  understood. 

Stars  are  poor  books,  and  oftentimes  do  miss : 
This  book  of  stars  lights  to  eternal  bliss. 


Sweetest  of  sweets,  I  thank  you ;  when  displeasure 
Did  through  my  body  wound  my  mind. 

You  took  me  thence,  and  iu  your  house  of  pleasure 
A  damty  lodging  me  assign'd. 

Now  I  in  you  without  a  body  move, 
Rising  and  falling  with  your  wings: 

*  Resident  ambassador. 
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We  both  together  sweetlj  live  and  love, 
Yet  say  sometimes,  "  God  help  poor  kings  !** 

Comfort,  m  die;  for  if  yon  post  from  me. 

Sore  I  shall  do  so,  and  mach  more : 
But  if  I  travel  in  your  oompany, 

Yon  know  the  way  to  heaven*s  door. 


Who  is  the  honest  man  ? — 
He  that  doth  still,  and  strongly,  good  pursue, 
To  God,  his  neighbour,  and  himself  most  true : 

Whom  neither  force  nor  fawning  can 
Unpin,  or  wrench  from  giving  all  their  due : 

Whose  honesty  is  not 
So  loose  or  easy,  that  ruffling  wind 
Can  blow  away,  or  glittering  look  it  blind : 

Who  rides  his  sure  and  even  trot, 
While  the  world  now  rides  by,  now  lags  beliind : 

Who,  when  great  trials  come, 
Nor  seeks,  nor  shans  them ;  but  doth  cahnly  stay. 
Till  he  the  thing  and  the  example  weigh : 

All  being  brought  into  a  sum, 
What  place  or  person  calls  for,  he  doth  pay : 

Whom  none  can  work,  or  woo, 
To  use  in  anything  a  trick  or  sleight ; 
For  above  all  things  he  abhors  deceit ; 

His  words  and  works,  and  fashion  too. 
All  of  a  piece,  and  all  are  clear  and  straight : 

Who  never  melts  or  thaws 
At  close  temptations:  when  the  day  is  done, 
His  goodness  sets  not,  but  in  dark  can  run : 

The  sun  to  others  writeth  laws, 
And  is  their  virtue — Yirtae  is  bis  son : 
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Who,  when  he  is  to  treat 
With  sick  foll&B,  women,  those  whom  passions  swaj. 
Allows  for  that,  and  keeps  his  constant  way : 

Whom  others*  faults  do  not  defeat ; 
Bat  though  men  fail  him,  yet  his  part  doth  play : 

Whom  nothing  can  procure, 
\Vhen  the  wide  world  rans  bias,  from  his  will 
To  writhe  his  limbs,  and  share,  not  mend  the  ill.^ 

This  IS  the  mark-man,  safe  and  sure, 
Who  still  is  right,  and  prays  to  be  so  still. 

Peace* 

Sweet  Peace,  where  dost  thon  dwell?  I  humbly  crave, 

Let  me  once  know. 
I  sought  thee  in  a  secret  cave. 

And  ask^d  if  Peace  were  there. 
A  hollow  wind  did  seem  to  answer,  No; 

Go,  seek  elsewhere. 

I  did ;  and  going,  did  a  rainbow  note : 

Surely,  thought  I, 
This  is  the  lace  of  Peacc^s  coat : 

I  will  search  out  the  matter ; 
But  while  I  looked,  the  clouds  immediately 

Did  break  and  scatter. 

Then  went  I  to  a  garden,  and  did  spy 

A  gallant  flower, 
The  Crown  Imperial :  Sure,  said  I, 

Peace  at  the  root  must  dwell ; 
But  when  I  diggM,  I  saw  a  worm  devour 

What  shcwM  so  well. 

At  leugth  I  met  a  reverend  good  old  man : 

Whom,  when  for  Peace 
1  did  demand,  he  thus  began : 

There  was  a  Prince  of  old 
At  Salem  dwelt,  who  lived  with  good  increase 

Of  flock  and  fold. 
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He  sweetly  lived ;  yet  sweetness  did  not  saye 

His  life  from  foes, 
But  after  death  ont  of  bis  grave 

There  sprang  twelve  stalks  of  wheat; 
Which  many  wondering  at,  got  some  of  those 

To  plant  and  set. 

It  prosper^  strangely,  and  did  soon  disperse 

Through  aU  the  earth : 
For  they  that  taste  it  do  rehearse 

That  virtues  lie  therein ; 
A  secret  virtue,  bringing  Peace  and  Mirth 

By  flight  of  sin. 

Take  of  this  grain,  which  in  my  garden  grows, 

And  grows  for  you : 
Make  bread  of  it,  and  then  repose ; 

And  Peace,  which  everywhere 
With  so  much  earnestness  you  do  pursue, 

Is  only  there. 

Suntias. 

0  day  most  calm,  most  bright, 
The  fruit  of  this,  the  next  world^s  bud, 
Th'  indorsement  of  supreme  delight, 
Writ  by  a  Friend,  and  with  His  blood ; 
The  couch  of  time ;  carets  balm  and  bay ; 
The  week  were  dark,  but  for  thy  light : 
Thy  torch  doth  shew  the  way. 

The  other  days  and  thou 
Make  up  one  man ;  whose  face  thou  art, 
Knocking  at  heaven  with  thy  brow : 
The  woridng-days  are  the  back-part ; 
The  burden  of  the  week  lies  there, 
Making  the  whole  to  stoop  and  bow. 

Till  thy  release  appear. 

Man  had  straight  forward  gone 
To  endless  death ;  but  thou  dost  pull. 
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And  tnra  ub  ronod  to  look  on  One, 
Whom,  if  we  were  not  very  dull, 
We  could  not  choose  bat  look  on  still ; 
Since  there  is  no  place  so  alone 

The  which  He  doth  not  fill. 

Snndays  the  pillars  are 
On  which  heaven^s  palace  arched  lies . 
The  other  days  fill  np  the  spare 
And  hollow  room  with  vanities. 
They  are  the  finitful  beds  and  borders 
In  God^s  rich  garden :  that  is  bare 

Which  parts  their  ranks  and  order?. 

The  Sundays  of  man^s  life, 
Threaded  together  on  Time's  string, 
Make  bracelets  to  adorn  the  wife 
Of  the  eternal  glorious  King. 
On  Sunday  heaven's  gates  stand  ope ; 
Blessings  are  plentiful  and  rife. 

More  plentiful  than  hope. 

This  day  my  Saviour  rose, 
And  did  enclose  this  light  for  His : 
That  as  each  beast  his  manger  knows, 
Man  might  not  of  his  fodder  miss. 
Christ  hath  took  in  this  piece  of  ground, 
And  made  a  garden  there  for  those 

Who  want  herbs  for  their  wouud. 

The  rest  of  our  Creation 
Our  great  Redeemer  did  remove 
With  the  same  shake,  which  at  His  passion 
Did  th'  earth  and  all  things  with  it  move. 
As  Samson  bore  the  doors  away, 
Christ's  hands,  though  nail'd,  wrought  our  salvatiou, 

And  did  unhinge  that  day. 

The  brightness  of  that  day 
We  sullied  by  our  fonl  offence ; 
Wherefore  tliat  robe  we  cast  awsy, 
Having  a  new  at  His  expense, 
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Whose  drops  of  blood  paid  the  full  price 
That  was  required  to  make  us  gay, 
And  fit  for  Paradise. 

Thou  art  a  day  of  mirth : 
And  where  the  week-days  trail  on  gronnd, 
Thy  flight  is  higher,  as  thy  birth  : 
Oh !  let  me  take  thee  at  the  bound. 
Leaping  with  thee  from  seven  to  seven, 
Till  that  we  both,  being  toss'd  from  earth, 

Fly  hand  in  hand  to  heaven ! 

(SttifloTsmnt 

He  that  is  weary,  let  him  sit: 

My  soul  would  stir 
And  trade  in  courtesies  and  wit. 

Quitting  the  fur. 
To  cold  complexions  needing  it. 

Man  is  no  star,  bnt  a  quick  coal 

Of  mortal  fire: 
Who  blows  it  not,  nor  doth  control 

A  faint  desire, 
Lets  his  own  ashes  choke  his  soul. 

When  th'  elements  did  for  place  contest 

With  Him  whose  will 
OrdainM  the  highest  to  be  best, 

The  earth  sat  still. 
And  by  the  others  is  opprest. 

Life  is  a  business,  not  good  cheer; 

Ever  in  wars. 
The  sun  still  sliineth  there  or  here, 

Whereas  the  stars 
Watch  an  advantage  to  appear. 

Oh,  that  I  were  an  orange  tree, 
That  busy  plant  I 
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Then  should  I  ever  llulen  be, 

And  never  want 
Some  fimit  for  him  that  dreaseth  mc. 

Bat  we  are  still  too  young  or  old ; 

The  man  is  gone^ 
Before  we  do  onr  wares  unfold : 

So  we  freeze  on, 
Until  the  grave  increase  onr  cold. 

Vixtut. 

Sweet  daj !  so  cool,  so  calm,  so  bright, 
The  bridal  of  the  earth  and  sky. 
The  dew  shall  weep  thy  fall  to-night; 
For  thou  must  die« 

Sweet  rose  I  whose  hue,  angry  and  brave, 
Bids  the  rash  gazer  wipe  his  eye, 
Thy  root  is  ever  in  its  grave; 
And  thou  must  die. 

Sweet  spring!  full  of  sweet  days  and  roses, 
A  box  where  sweets  compacted  lie — 
My  music  shews  ye  have  your  closes, 
And  all  must  die. 

Only  a  sweet  and  virtuous  soul, 
Like  seasonM  timber,  never  gives; 
But  though  the  whole  world  turn  to  coal, 
Then  chiefly  lives. 


Iffe. 

I  made  a  posy,  while  the  day  ran  by: 

**  Here  will  I  smell  my  remnant  out,  and  tie 

My  life  withhi  this  band/' 
But  Time  did  beckon  to  the  flowers,  and  they 
By  noon  most  cunningly  did  steal  away, 

And  wither'd  in  my  hand. 

VOL.  m.  H 
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My  hand  was  next  to  them,  and  then  my  heart; 
1  took,  without  more  thinking,  in  good  part 

Timers  gentle  admonition ; 
Who  did  so  sweetly  death^s  sad  taste  convey, 
Making  my  mind  to  smell  my  fatal  day. 

Yet  sagaring  the  suspicion. 

Farewell,  dear  flowers;  sweetly  your  time  ye  spent, 
Fit,  while  ye  liv'd,  for  smell  or  cmiament, 

•    And  after  death  for  cures. 
I  follow  straight,  without  complaints  or  grief; 
Since,  if  my  scent  be  good,  I  care  not  if 
It  be  as  short  as  yours. 

Eraser. 

Of  what  an  easy  quick  access. 
My  blessed  Lord,  art  Thou  I  how  suddenly 

May  our  requests  Thine  ear  invade! 
To  shew  that  state  dislikes  not  easiness, 
If  I  but  lifl  mine  eyes,  my  suit  is  made : 
Thou  canst  no  more  not  hear,  than  Thou  canst  die. 

Of  what  supreme  almighty  powet 
Is  Thy  great  arm,  which  spans  the  east  and  west. 

And  tacks  the  centre  to  the  sphere ! 
By  it  do  all  things  live  their  measur'd  hour : 
We  cannot  ask  the  thing  which  is  not  there, 
Blaming  the  shallowness  of  our  request. 

Of  what  unmensurable  love 
Art  Thou  possessed,  who  when  Thou  couldst  not  die, 

Wert  fain  to  take  our  flesh  and  curse, 
And  for  our  sakes  in  person  sin  reprove ! 
That  by  destroying  that  which  tied  Thy  purse, 
Thou  might^st  make  way  for  liberality. 

Since  then  these  three  wait  on  Thy  throne. 
Ease,  Power,  and  Love ;  I  value  prayer  so, 

That  were  I  to  leave  all  but  one,  * 

Wealth,  fame,  endowments,  virtues^  all  should  go ; 
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I,  and  dear  prajrer,  would  together  dwell, 
And  quickly  gain,  for  each  inch  lost,  an  ell. 

0  sacred  Proyidence,  who  from  end  to  end 
Strongly  and  sweetly  movest !  shall  I  write, 
And  not  of  Thee,  through  whom  my  fingers  bend 
To  hold  my  quill  ?    Shall  they  not  do  Thee  right  ? 

Of  all  the  ereatures  both  in  sea  and  land 
Only  to  man  Thou  hast  made  known  Thy  ways, 
And  put  the  pen  alone  into  his  hand, 
And  made  him  secretaiy  of  Thy  pnUsc. 

Beasts  fiun  would  sing ;  birds  ditty  to  their  notes ; 
Trees  would  be  tuning  on  their  native  lute 
To  Thy  renown :  but  all  their  hands  and  throats 
Are  brought  to  man,  while  they  are  lame  and  mute. 

Man  is  the  world's  high-priest ;  he  doth  present 

The  sacrifice  for  all ;  while  they  below 

Unto  the  service  mutter  an  assent, — 

8nch  as  springs  use  that  fall,  and  winds  that  blow. 

He  that  to  praise  and  laud  Thee  doth  refirain 
Doth  not  refrain  unto  himself  alone. 
But  Tobi  a  thousand,  who  would  praise  Thee  fiun; 
And  doth  commit  a  worid  of  sin  in  one. 

Wherefore,  most  sacred  Spirit,  I  here  present. 
For  me  and  all  my  fellows,  praise  to  Thee : 
And  just  it  is  that  I  should  pay  the  rent, 
Because  the  benefit  accrues  to  me. 

We  an  acknowledge  both  Thy  power  and  love 
To  be  exact)  transcendent,  and  divine ; 
Who  dost  so  strongly  and  so  sweetly  move. 
While  all  things  have  their  will,  yet  none  but  Thine. 

For  either  Thy  command  or  Thy  permission 
Lay  bands  on  all ;  thciy  are  Thy  right  and  left ; 
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The  first  puts  on  with  speed  an  expedition ; 
The  other  ciu'bs  siu^a  stealing  pace  and  theft : 

Nothing  escapes  them  both ;  all  must  appear, 
And  be  dispos'd,  and  drcssM,  and  tunM  by  Thee, 
Who  sweetly  tcmper*st  all.    If  we  could  hear 
Thy  skill  and  art,  what  music  would  it  be  I 

Thou  art  in  small  things  great,  not  small  in  any ; 
Thy  even  prdse  can  neither  rise  nor  fall. 
Thou  art  in  all  things  one,  in  each  thing  many : 
For  Thou  art  infinite  in  one,  and  all, 

Tcmpesta  are  calm  to  Thee,  they  know  Thy  hand, 
And  hold  it  fast,  as  children  do  their  father^s, 
Which  cry  and  follow.    Thou  hast  made  poor  sand 
Check  the  proud  sea,  oven  when  it  swells  and  gathers. 

Thy  cupboard  serves  the  world ;  the  meat  is  set, 
Where  all  may  reach ;  no  beast  but  knows  his  feed. 
Birds  teach  us  hawking ;  fishes  have  their  net: 
The  great  prey  on  the  less,  they  on  some  weed. 

Nothing  engeuder*d  doth  prevent  his  meat; 
Flies  have  their  tables  spread,  c^er  they  appear ; 
Some  creatures  have  in  winter  what  to  eat ; 

Others  do  sleep,  and  envy  not  their  cheer, 

• 

How  finely  dost  Thou  times  and  seasons  spin. 
And  make  a  twist  checkerM  with  night  and  day ! 
Which  as  it  lengthens,  winds,  and  winds  us  in. 
As  bowls  go  on,  but  turning  all  the  way. 

Each  creature  hath  a  wisdom  for  his  good. 

The  pigeons  feed  their  tender  offspring,  crying, 

When  they  are  callow ;  but  withdraw  their  food, 

When  they  are  fledged,  that  need  may  teach  them  flying. 

Bees  work  for  man ;  and  yet  they  never  bruise 
Their  master's  flower,  but  leave  it,  having  done, 
As  fair  as  ever,  and  as  fit  to  use: 
So  both  the  flower  doth  stay,  and  honey  run. 
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Sheep  eat  the  graat,  aod  dung  the  gronnd  for  more: 
Trees  after  beariDg  drop  their  leaves  for  soil : 
Springs  yent  their  streams,  and  bj  expense  get  store : 
Clouds  cool  bj  heat,  and  baths  by  cooling  bolL 

Who  hath  the  lirtae  to  express  the  rare 
And  cnrioos  yirtoes  both  of  herbs  and  stones? 
Is  there  an  herb  for  that?    0  that  Thy  care 
Would  shew  a  root  that  gives  expressions  I 

And  if  an  herb  hath  power,  what  have  the  stars  1 
A  rose,  besides  his  beauty,  is  a  core. 
DonbtloBs  onr  plagnes  and  plenty,  peace  and  wars, 
Are  there  much  sorer  than  onr  art  is  sure. 

Thon  hast  hid  metals:  man  may  take  them  thence, 
Bat  at  his  peril ;  when  be  digs  the  place. 
He  makes  a  grave ;  as  if  the  thing  had  sense, 
And  threaten'd  man,  that  he  should  fill  the  space. 

Ev'n  poisons  praise  Thee.    Should  a  thing  be  lost  ? 
Should  creatures  want,  for  want  of  heed,  their  due? 
Since  where  are  poisons,  antidotes  are  most ; 
The  help  stands  dose,  and  keeps  the  fear  in  view. 

The  sea,  which  seems  to  stop  the  traveller. 
Is  by  a  ship  the  speedier  passage  made. 
The  winds,  who  think  they  rule  the  mariner, 
Are  rul^d  by  him,  and  taught  to  serve  Ids  trade. 

Aod  as  Thy  house  is  full,  so  I  adore 

Thy  curious  art  in  marshalling  Thy  goods. 

The  hills  with  health  abound,  the  vales  with  store ; 

The  south,  with  marble ;  north,  with  furs  and  woods. 

Hard  things  are  glorious ;  easy  things  good  cheap ; 
The  common  all  men  have ;  that  which  is  rare. 
Men  therefore  seek  to  have  and  care  to  keep. 
The  healthy  frosts  with  summer  fruits  compare. 

• 
light  without  wind  is  glass ;  warm  without  weight 

Is  wool  and  fan ;  oool  without  coldness,  shade ;  , 

h2 
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Speed  without  pains,  a  hone ;  tall  vrithont  height, 
A  servile  hawk ;  low  without  loss,  a  spade. 

All  countries  have  enough  to  serve  their  need : 
If  they  seek  fine  things,  Thou  dost  make  them  run 
For  their  offence ;  and  then  dost  turn  their  speed 
To  be  commerce  and  trade  from  sun  to  sun. 

Nothing  wears  clotlies  but  man ;  nothing  doth  need 
But  he  to  wear  them.    Nothing  useth  fire, 
But  man  alone,  to  shew  his  heavenly  breed : 
And  only  he  hatli  fuel  in  desire. 

When  the  earth  was  dry.  Thou  mad^st  a  sea  of  wet ; 
When  that  lay  gathered,  Thou  didst  broacli  the  mountains ; 
TVhcn  yet  some  places  could  no  moisture  get, 
The  winds  grew  gardeners,  and  the  clouds  good  fountains. 

Rain,  do  not  hurt  my  flowers ;  but  gently  spend 
Your  honey-drops ;  press  not  to  smell  them  here ; 
When  they  are  ripe,  their  odour  will  ascend, 
And  at  your  lodging  with  their  thanks  appear. 

But  who  hath  praise  enough  ?  nay,  who  hath  any  ? 
None  can  express  Thy  works  but  he  that  knows  them ; 
And  none  can  know  Thy  works,  which  are  so  many, 
And  so  complete,  but  only  He  that  owns  them. 

All  things  that  are,  though  they  have  several  ways. 
Yet  in  their  being  join  with  one  advice 
To  honour  Thee ;  and  so  I  give  Thee  praise 
In  all  my  other  hymns,  but  in  this  twice. 

Each  thing  that  is,  although  in  use  and  name 
It  go  for  one,  hath  many  ways  in  store 
To  honour  Thee :  and  so  eadi  hymn  thy  fam 
ExtoUeth  many  ways ;  yet  this,  one  more. 

8C|ie  jFIotoer. 

How  fresh,  0  Lord,  how  sweet  and  clean 
Are  Thy  retoras!  ev*n  as  the  flowers  in  spring: 
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To  whidi,  besides  their  own  demean, 
The  late-past  frost's  tributes  of  pleasure  bring. 
Grief  melts  awajr 
Like  snow  in  May, 
As  if  there  were  no  such  cold  thing. 

Who  would  have  thought  my  shrivell'd  heart 
Could  have  reoover'd  greenness?    It  was  gone 

Quite  under  ground,  as  flowers  depart 
To  see  their  mother  root,  when  they  have  blown; 
Where  they  together 
All  the  hard  weather, 
Dead  to  tlie  world,  keep  house  unknown. 

These  are  Thy  wonders,  Lord  of  power! 
Killing  and  quick'ning,  bringing  down  to  hell 

And  up  to  heaven  in  an  hour ; 
Making  a  chiming  of  a  passing-bell. 
We  say  amiss, 
'This  or  that  is:' 
Thy  word  is  all,  if  we  would  spell. 

Oh,  that  I  once  past  changing  were ; 
Fast  in  Thy  Paradise,  where  no  flowV  can  wither! 

Many  a  spring  I  shot  up  fair, 
Offering  at  heav'n,  growing  and  groaning  thither: 
Nor  doth  my  flower 
Want  a  spring-shower, 
My  sins  and  I  joining  together. 

But,  while  I  grow  in  a  straight  line. 
Still  upwards  bent,  as  if  hcav'n  were  mine  own. 

Thy  anger  comes,  and  I  decline : 
What  firost  to  that?    What  pole  is  not  the  zone 
Where  all  things  bum, 
When  thou  dost  turn. 
And  the  least  frown  of  thine  is  shown? 

And  now  in  age  I  bud  again; 
After  so  many  deaths  I  live  and  write, 

1  oQoe  more  smell  the  dew  and  rain, 
And  nMk  vernng.    0  my  only  light, 
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It  cannot  be 
That  I  am  he, 
On  whom  Thy  tempestfl  fell  at  night! 

These  are  Thy  wonders,  Lord  of  love! 
To  make  ua  see  we  are  bat  flowers  that  glide: 
Which  when  we  onoe  can  find  and  prove. 
Thou  hast  a  garden  for  us  where  to  'bide. 
Who  would  be  more. 
Swelling  through  store, 
Forfeit  their  Paradise  by  their  pride. 

BICHABD  CRASHAW. 

William  Crashaw  was  a  celebrated  preacher  at  the  Temple^ 
and  his  son  Richard,  who  was  bom  in  London,  was  i^ 
student  of  Pembroke  Hall,  Cambridge.  He  was  afterwards 
elected  a  Fellow  of  Peterhouse.  With  a  pensive  and  poetical 
temperament,  and,  at  the  same  time,  with  feelings  deeply 
devotional,  he  was  ill  at  home  amidst  the  wranglings  and. 
tmnults  of  the  Parliamentary  era,  and  at  last,  when  ejected 
from  his  fellowship,  he  took  refuge  in  the  Church  of  Rome. 
He  seems  to  have  died  in  Italy;  but  the  exact  period  of  his 
death,  as  well  as  of  his  birth,  is  unknown. 

Mystical,  enthusiastic,  artificial,  Crashaw  is  a  poet  by  no 
means  English.  He  seldom  sees  either  an  object  in  nature  or 
a  truth  in  revelation,  as  it  offers  itself  to  Anglo-Saxon  eyes; 
but  everything  has  a  halo  or  nimbus  around  it,  and  is  painted 
ill  mediaeval  proportions.  But  the  less  that  we  sympathise 
with  this  style,  the  stronger  is  the  testimony  implied  in  the 
homage  which  we  are  constrained  to  yield  to  the  authoi's 
genius;  and  no  one  can  read  such  effusions  as  the  following 
without  feeling  that  the  harp  is  in  the  hand  of  a  master,  and, 
wo  might  almost  add,  without  envying  the  fervour  of  the 
enraptured  minstrel,  whose  motto  was — 

'^  live,  Jesus,  live,  and  let  it  be 
My  lift  to  die  fbr  love  of  Thee." 
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l^rmt  to  ti)e  ^ame  of  Jfcsitd. 

I  sing  the  Name  which  none  can  say 
But  toudi'd  with  an  interior  ray ; 
The  name  of  our  new  peace ;  our  good ; 
Our  bliss,  and  supernatural  blood ; 
The  name  of  all  our  lives  and  loves : 
Hearken,  aud  help,  ye  holy  doves ! 
The  high-born  brood  of  day;  you  bright 
Candidates  of  blissful  light, 
The  heirs  elect  of  love ;  whose  names  belong 
Unto  the  everlasting  life  of  song; 
All  ye  wise  souls,  who  in  the  wealthy  breast 
Of  this  unbounded  Name  build  your  warm  nest. 
Awake,  my  glory!  soul  (if  such  thou  le, 
And  that  fair  word  at  all  refer  to  thee). 
Awake  and  sing 
And  be  all  wing ! 
Bring  hither  thy  whole  self;  and  let  me  sec, 
VThat  of  thy  parent  heaven  yet  speaks  in  thee. 
0  thou  art  poor 
Of  noble  powers,  I  see, 
And  full  of  nothing  else  but  empty  me ; 
Narrow  and  low,  and  infinitely  less 
Than  this  great  morning's  mighty  biv«iuc6s. 
One  little  world  or  two, 
Alas,  will  never  do ; 
We  must  have  store. 
Go,  soul,  out  of  thyself,  and  seek  for  more, 

Go  and  request 
Great  Nature  for  the  key  of  her  huge  chest 
Of  heav*ns,  the  self-involving  set  of  spheres, 
(Which  dull  mortality  more  feels  than  hears), 

Then  rouse  the  nest 
Of  nimble  art,  and  traverse  round 
Tlie  airy  shop  of  soul-appeasing  soimd : 
And  beat  a  summons  in  the  same 

All-sovereign  name, 
To  warn  each  sevend  kind 
And  shape  of  sweetness— be  they  such 
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As  sigh  with  supple  wind 

Or  answer  artful  touch — 
That  thej  convene  and  come  away 
To  wait  at  the  love-crowned  doors  of  that  illustrious  ( 

Wake,  lute  and  harp, 

And  every  sweet-lipp'd  thing 

That  talks  with  tuneful  string ! 
Start  into  life,  and  leap  with  mc 
Into  a  hasty  fit-tun'd  harmony. 

Nor  must  you  think  it  much 

To  obey  my  bolder  touch  : 
I  have  authority,  in  love's  name,  to  take  you 
And  to  the  work  of  love  this  morning  wake  you. 

Wake !  in  the  name 
Of  Him  who  never  sleeps,  all  things  that  are, — 

Or,  what's  the  same. 

Are  musical ; 

Answer  my  call, 

And  come  along ; 
Help  me  to  meditate  mine  immortal  song. 
Come,  ye  soft  ministers  of  sweet  sad  mirth! 
Bring  all  your  household-stuff  of  heaven  on  earth. 
Oh  you,  my  soul^s  most  certain  wings, 
Complaming  pipes,  and  prattling  strings. 

Bring  all  the  store 
Of  sweets  you  have ;  and  murmur  that  you  have  no  dd 

Gome,  ne'er  to  part. 

Nature  and  Art ! 

Come ;  and  come  strong, 
To  the  conspiracy  of  our  spacious  song. 

Bring  all  the  powers  of  praise 
Your  provinces  of  well*united  worlds  can  raise ; 
Bring  all  your  lutes  and  harps  of  heaven  and  earth, 
Whatever  co-operates  to  the  common  mirth ; 

Vessels  of  vocal  joys, 
Or  yon,  more  noble  architects  of  intellectual  noise, 
Cymbals  of  heaven,  or  human  spheres, 
Solicitors  of  souls  or  ears : 

And  when  you  are  come,  with  all 
That  you  can  bring  or  we  can  call. 
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Oh  may  yon  fix 

For  ever  here,  and  mix 

Yourselves  into  the  lon^ 
And  eyeriasting  series  of  a  deathless  song ;— - 
Mix  all  yoor  many  worlds,  above, 
And  looee  them  into  one,  of  love. 

Cheer  thee,  my  heart  I 

For  thou  too  hast  thy  part, 

And  place,  in  the  great  throng 
Of  this  nnbonnded  all-embracing  song. 

Powers  of  my  soul,  be  prond ! 

And  speak  alond 
To  all  the  dear-bonght  nations  this  redeeming  name. 
And  in  the  wealth  of  one  rich  word  proclaim 
New  similes  to  nature. 

May  it  be  no  wrong, 
Blest  heav'ns  1  to  you,  and  your  superior  song, 
That  we,  dark  sons  of  dust  and  sorrow, 

Awhile  dare  borrow 
The  name  of  your  delights  and  our  desires, 
And  fit  it  to  so  far  inferior  lyres. 
Our  murmurs  have  their  music  too. 
Ye  mighty  orbs!  as  well  as  you ; 

Nor  yields  the  noblest  nest 
Of  warbling  seraphim,  to  th^  cars  of  love, 
A  choicer  lesson  than  the  joyful  breast 

Of  a  poor  panting  turtle-dove. 
And  we,  low  worms,  have  leave  to  do 
The  same  bright  business,  ye  third  heavens!  with  yon. 
Gentle  spirits,  do  not  complain ; 

We  will  have  caro 

To  keep  it  fair, 
And  send  it  back  to  you  again. 
Come,  lovely  name!  appear  from  forth  the  bright 

Regions  of  peaceful  light ; 
J/)ok  from  thine  own  illustrious  home, 
Fair  King  of  names,  and  come : 
Leave  all  thy  native  glories  in  their  gorgeous  nest, 
And  give  thyself  awhile  the  gracious  guest 
Of  humble  souls,  that  seek  to  find 
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The  hidden  sweets 

Which  man's  heart  meets 
When  thou  art  master  of  the  mind. 
Come,  lovely  name !  life  of  onr  hope! 
Lo,  we  hold  our  hearts  wide  ope  I 
Unlock  thy  cabinet  of  day, 
Dearest  sweet,  and  come  away. 

Lo,  how  the  thirsty  lands 
Gasp  for  thy  golden  showers,  with  long  strctch*d  hands! 

Lo,  how  the  labonrmg  earth 

That  hopes  to  be 

All  heaven  by  thee,  < 

Leaps  at  thy  birth ! 
The  attending  world,  to  wait  thy  rise, 

First  tum'd  to  eyes; 
And  then,  not  knowing  what  to  do, 
TumM  them  to  tears,  and  spent  them  too. 
Come,  royal  name!  and  pay  the  expense 
Of  all  this  precious  patience : 

Oh,  come  away 
And  kill  the  death  of  this  delay. 
Oh  see,  so  many  worlds  of  barren  years 
Melted  and  measnrM  out  in  seas  of  tears! 
Oh,  see  the  weary  lids  of  wakeful  hope 
(Love's  eastern  windows)  all  wide  ope 

With  curtains  drawn, 
To  catch  the  daybreak  of  the  dawn. 
Oh  dawn  at  last,  long-looked  for  day ! 
Take  thine  own  wings  and  come  away. 
Lo,  where  aloft  it  comes !    It  comes,  among 
The  conduct  of  adoring  spirits,  that  throng 
Like  diligent  bees,  and  swarm  about  it. 

Ob,  they  are  wise. 
And  know  what  sweets  are  snckM  from  out  it. 

It  is  the  hive 

By  which  they  thrive, 
Where  all  tiieir  hoard  of  honey  lies. 
Lo,  where  it  comes,  upon  the  snowy  dove's 
Sod  back,  and  brings  a  bosom  big  with  loves. 
Welcome  to  our  dark  world,  thou  womb  of  day  I 
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Unfold  thy  fair  conceptions ;  and  display 
The  birth  of  our  bright  joys. 

Ob)  thou  compacted 
Body  of  blessings!  spirit  of  souls  extracted! 
Oh  dissipate  thy  spicy  powers, 
Cloud  of  condensed  sweets!  and  break  upon  us 

In  balmy  sliowersi 
Ob,  fill  our  senses,  and  take  from  us 
All  force  of  so  profane  a  fallacy. 
To  think  aught  sweet  but  that  which  smells  of  thee. 
Fair,  floweiy  name!  in  none  but  thee, 
And  thy  nectareal  fragrancy, 

Hourly  there  meets 
An  universal  synod  of  all  sweets ; 
By  whom  it  is  defined  thus— 

That  no  perfume 

For  ever  shall  prcsmno 
To  pass  for  odoriferous. 
But  such  alone  whose  sacred  pedigree 
Can  prove  itself  some  kin,  sweet  name!  to  thee. 
Sweet  name,  in  thy  each  syllable 
A  thousand  blest  Arabias  dwell ; 
A  thousand  hills  of  frankincense ; 
Mountains  of  myrrh,  and  beds  of  spices,  ^ 

And  ten  thousand  paradises. 
The  soul,  that  tastes  thee,  takes  from  thence. 
How  many  unknown  worlds  there  are 
Of  comforts,  which  thou  hast  in  keeping! 
How  many  thousand  mercies  there 
In  pity's  soft  lap  lie  a-sleepuig! 
Hi^py  he  who  has  the  art 

To  awake  them, 

And  to  take  thcni 
Home,  and  lodge  them  in  his  heart. 
Oh,  that  it  were  as  it  was  wont  to  be, 
When  thy  old  friends  of  fire,  all  full  of  tliee. 
Fought  against  frowns  with  smiles;  gave  glorious  chase 
To  persecutions;  and  against  the  face 
Of  death  and  fiercest  dangers,  durst  with  brave 
And  sober  pace  march  on  to  meet  a  grave. 

VOL,  m.  I 
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On  their  bold  breasts  about  the  world  they  bore  thee, 
And  to  the  teeth  of  hell  stood  np  to  teach  thee; 

In  centre  of  their  inmost  souls  they  wore  thee, 
Where  racks  and  torments  strired  in  vain  to  readi  thee. 

Little,  alas!  thought  they 
Who  tore  the  fair  breasts  of  thy  friends, 

Their  fury  but  made  way 
For  thee,  and  serred  them  in  thy  glorious  ends. 
What  did  their  weapons,  but  with  wider  pores 
Enlarge  thy  flaming-breasted  loTers, 

More  freely  to  transpire 

That  impatient  fire 
The  heart  that  hides  thee  hardly  covers? 
What  did  their  wef^ns,  but  set  wide  the  doors 
For  thee?  fair  purple  doors,  of  loTe*s  devising; 
The  ruby  windows  which  enrich'd  the  east 
Of  thy  80  oft-repeated  rising. 
Each  wound  of  theirs  was  thy  new  morning, 
And  re-enthroned  thee  in  thy  rosy  nest. 
With  blush  of  thine  own  blood  thy  day  adorning: 
It  was  the  wit  of  love  o^erflow^d  the  bounds 
Of  wrath,  and  made  the  way  through  all  these  wounds. 
Welcome,  dear,  all-adored  name! 

For  sure  there  is  no  knee 

That  knows  not  thee; 
Or  if  there  be  such  sons  of  shame, 

Alas!  what  will  they  do, 
When  stubborn  rocks  shall  bow. 
And  hills  hang  down  their  heav'n-saluting  heads 

To  seek  for  humble  beds 
Of  dust,  where,  in  the  bashful  shades  of  night. 
Next  to  their  own  low  nothing  they  may  lie, 
And  couch  before  the  dazzling  light  of  thy  dread  Mi^esty. 
They  that  by  love's  mild  dictate  now 

Will  not  adore  thee, 
Shall  then,  with  just  conf\ision,  bow 

And  break  before  thee. 


^ 
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Hear'fit  thon,  my  soul,  what  eerious  thiuga 
Both  the  psahn  and  sybil  sings 
Of  a  sore  Jndge,  from  whose  sharp  ray 
The  world  in  flames  shall  fly  away? 

0  that  fire !  before  whose  face 
Heaven  and  earth  shall  find  no  place: 
0  these  eyes!  whose  angry  light 
Most  be  the  day  of  that  dread  night. 

0  that  trump!  whose  blast  shall  run 
An  even  round  with  the  circling  sun, 
And  urge  the  murmuring  graves  to  bring 
Pale  mankind  forth  to  meet  his  King. 

Horror  of  nature,  hell  and  death! 
When  a  deep  groan  from  beneath 
Shall  cry,  ^^  We  come!  we  come!''  and  all 
The  caves  of  night  answer  one  call. 

0  that  book!  whose  leaves  so  bright 
Will  set  the  world  in  severe  light: 
0  that  Judge !  whose  hand,  whose  eye 
None  can  endure — ^yet  none  can  fly. 

Ah,  then,  poor  soul,  what  wilt  thou  say? 
And  to  what  patron  choose  to  pray? 
When  stars  themselves  shall  stagger,  and 
The  most  firm  foot  no  more  then  stand. 

But  Thou  giv^st  leave,  dread  Lord,  that  wo 
Take  shelter  from  Thyself,  in  Thee; 
And,  with  the  wings  of  Thine  own  dove. 
Fly  to  the  sceptre  of  soft  love. 

Dear  Lord!  remember  in  that  day 
Who  was  the  cause  Thou  cam'st  this  way : 
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Thy  Elicep  >vas  strayM,  and  Thou  wouldst  be  ~ 
Even  lost  (byself  in  seekbg  me. 

Shall  all  that  labour,  all  that  cost 
Of  love,  and  cv^n  that  loss,  be  lost? 
And  this  loved  soul,  judged  worth  no  less 
Than  all  that  way  and  weariness? 

Just  Mercy,  then,  thy  reckoning  bo 
With  my  price,  and  not  with  me: 
Twas  paid  at  first  with  too  much  pain, 
To  be  paid  twice,  or  once  in  vain. 

Mercy,  my  Judge,  mercy  I  cry 
With  blushing  cheek  and  bleeding  eye : 
The  conscious  colours  of  my  sin 
Are  red  without  and  pale  within. 

0  let  Thine  own  soft  bowels  pay 
Thyself;  and  so  discharge  that  day. 
If  sin  can  sigh,  love  can  forgive: — 
0  say  the  word,  my  soul  shall  live. 

Those  mercies  which  Thy  Mary  found, 
Or  who  Thy  cross  confessed  and  crown'd, 
Hope  tells  my  heart,  the  same  loves  be 
Still  alive  and  still  for  me. 

Though  both  my  pray'rs  and  tears  combine, 
Both  worthless  are;  for  they  are  mine: 
But  Thou  Thy  bounteous  self  still  be, 
And  shew  Thou  art,  by  saving  me. 

0,  when  Thy  last  frown  shall  proclaim 
The  flocks  of  goats  to  folds  of  flame. 
And  all  Thy  lost  sheep  found  shall  be, 
Let  '^  Gome,  ye  blessed,"  then  call  me. 

When  the  dread  ^«  he  "  shall  divide 
Those  limbs  of  death  from  Thy  left  side. 
Let  those  life-speaking  lips  command 
That  I  inlierit  Thy  right  hand. 
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Oh,  hear  a  loppUant  heart,  all  cnuh'd 
And  crumbled  into  contrite  duBt  I 
My  hope,  mj  fear  I  my  Judge,  my  Friend ! 
Take  charge  of  me,  and  of  my  end. 


ABRAHAM  COWLEY. 

The  style  of  which  Craahaw  and  Herbert  are  examples,  cul- 
minated in  Abraham  Cowley.*    like  the  old  &8hion  of  gild- 
ing green  leayes,  it  must  be  lamented  that  the  most  yersatile 
poet  in  the  seventeenth  century  wasted  on  ephemeral  themes 
80  much  of  the  fine  gold  of  his  genius;  and  it  is  equally 
lamentable  that,  in  his  graver  efforts,  "never  pathetic,  and 
rarely  sublime,  but  always  either  ingenious  or  learned,  either 
acute  or  profotmd,"  the  taste  of  his  readers  is  constantly 
offended  by  extravagance,  and  their  patience  tried  by  pedantry. 
Still,  it  must  be  admitted,  in  the  words  of  the  great  critic, 
that  "  he  brought  to  his  poetic  labours  a  mind  replete  with 
learning,  and  that  his  pages  are  embellished  with  all  the  orna- 
ments which  books  could  supply;  that  he  was  the  first  who 
imparted  to  English  numbers  the  enthusiasm  of  the  greater 
ode,  and  the  gaiety  of  the  less;  that  he  was  equally  qualified 
for  sprightly  sallies  and  for  lofty  flights;  and  that  he  was 
among  those  who  freed  translation  from  servility,  and,  instead 
of  following  his  author  at  a  distance,  walked  by  his  side."  f 

The  first  of  the  following  specimens  is  firom  "  Davideis,*'  an 
epic  poem  on  the  Triumphs  of  David,  of  which  only  the  first 
four  books  were  written : — 

ffiainctcL 

Thus  dress'd,  the  joyfoi  Gabriel  posts  away, 
And  carries  with  him  his  own  glorioos  day 

*  Bom  1618;  died  May  2, 1667. 
t  Johnson'!  Liroa  of  the  Poeta. 
I2 
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Through  the  thick  woods;  the  gloomy  shades  awhile 

Put  on  fresh  looks,  and  wonder  why  they  smile; 

The  trembling  serpents  dose  and  silent  lie, 

The  birds  obscene  far  from  his  passage  fly. 

A  sudden  spring  w^ts  on  him  as  he  goes, 

Sadden  as  that  which  by  creation  rose. 

Thus  ho  appears  to  David ;  at  first  sight 

All  earth-bom  fears  and  sorrows  take  their  flight. 

In  rushes  joy  divine,  and  hope,  and  rest; 

A  sacred  calm  shines  through  his  peaceful  breast. 

Hail,  man  beloved !    From  highest  heaven  (said  he) 

My  mighty  Master  sends  thee  health  by  me. 

The  things  thou  sawest  arc  lull  of  truth  and  light. 

Shaped  in  the  glass  of  the  Divine  foresight. 

£v^n  now  old  Time  is  harnessing  the  years 

To  go  in  order  thus.    Hence,  empty  fears ! 

Thy  fate^s  all  while;  from  thy  blest  seed  shalt  spring 

The  promised  Sliiloh,  the  great  mystic  King. 

Round  the  whole  earth  His  dreaded  name  shall  sound. 

And  reach  the  worlds  that  must  not  yet  be  found. 

The  Southern  clime  Him  her  sole  Lord  shall  style; 

Him  all  the  North,  ev'n  Albion's  stubborn  isle. 

ST^e  fficgtacg. 

I  leave  mortality,  and  things  below ; 
I  have  no  time  in  compliments  to  waste. 

Farewell  to  ye  all  in  haste, 
--  For  I  am  calPd  to  go. 

A  whiriwind  bears  up  my  dull  feet, 
The  officious  clouds  beneath  them  meet, 
And  lo!  I  mount,  and  lo ! 
How  small  the  biggest  parts  of  earth's'proud  tittle  show! 

Where  shall  I  find  the  noble  British  land? 
Lo  I  I  at  last  a  northern  speck  espy, 
Which  in  the  sea  does  lie, 
And  seems  a  grain  o'  th*  sand ! 
For  this  will  any  sin,  or  bleed  ? 
Of  civil  wars  is  this  the  meed  ? 
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And  is  it  thit,  alas  t  which  we, 
Oh,  irony  of  words !  do  call  Great  Britannic? 

I  passM  by  ih'  arched  magazines,  which  hold  - 
Th'  eternal  stores  of  frost,  and  rain,  and  snow ; 
Dry  and  seeore  I  go. 
Nor  shake  with  fear,  or  cold. 
Without  affiright  or  wonder 
I  meet  clouds  charged  with  thunder, 
And  lightnings  in  my  way 
Like  harmless  lambent  fires  about  my  temples  play. 

Now  into  a  gentle  sea  of  rolling  flame 
Vm  plunged,  and  still  mount  higher  there. 
As  flames  mount  up  through  air, 
So  perfect,  yet  so  tame, 
So  great,  so  pure,  so  bright  a  fire 
Was  that  unfortunate  desire. 
My  faithful  breast  did  cover, 
Then,  when  I  was  of  late  a  wretched  mortal  lover. 

Through  several  orbs  which  one  fair  planet  bear. 
Where  I  behold  distinctly  as  I  pass 
The  hints  of  Galileo's  glass, 
I  touch  at  last  the  spangled  sphere. 
Here  all  the  extended  sky 
Is  but  one  galaxy, 
Tis  all  so  bright  and  gay. 
And  the  joint  eyes  of  night  make  up  a  perfect  day. 

Where  am  I  now  ?  aagela  and  God  is  here : 
An  unexhausted  ocean  of  delight 
Swallows  my  senses  quite, 
And  drowns  all  what,  or  how,  or  where. 
Not  Paul,  who  first  did  thither  pass, 
And  this  great  world's  Columbus  was, 
The  tyrannous  pleasure  could  express ; 
Oh,  'tis  too  miich  for  man !  but  let  it  ne'er  bo  less. 

The  mighty  Elijah  mounted  so  on  high. 

That  second  man,  who  lei^M  the  ditch  where  all 
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The  rest  of  mankind  fiiU, 

And  went  not  downwards  to  the  sky. 

With  much  of  pomp  and  show, 

As  conqaering  kings  in  triomph  go, 
Did  he  to  heay'n  approach, 
And  wondroos  was  his  way,  and  wondrous  was  his  coach. 

Twas  ^ndy  all,  and  rich  in  every  part, 
Of  essences  of  gems,  and  spirit  of  gold 
Was  its  substantial  mould ; 
Drawn  forth  by  chymic  angels*  art. 
Here  with  moon-beams  'twas  silvered  bright. 
There  double-gilt  with  the  snn*s  light, 
And  mystic  shapes  cut  round  in  it, 
Figures  that  did  transcend  a  vulgar  angel's  wit. 

The  horses  were  of  tempered  lightning  made, 
Of  all  that  in  heaven's  beauteous  pastures  feed 
The  noblest,  sprightfol'st  breed. 
And  flaming  manes  their  necks  arrayed. 
They  all  were  shod  with  diamond. 
Not  such  as  here  are  found, 
But  such  light  solid  ones  as  shine 
On  the  transparent  rocks  o*  the  heavenly  crystalline. 

Thus  mounted  the  great  prophet  to  the  skies : 
Astonished  men,  who  oft  had  seen  stars  fall, 
Or  that  which  so  they  call. 
Wondered  from  hence  to  see  one  rise. 
The  soft  clouds  melted  him  away. 
The  snow  and  frosts  which  in  it  lay 
Awhile  the  sacred  footsteps  bore. 
The  wheels  and  horses'  hoofs  hiss'd  as  they  past  them  o^er. 

He  past  by  the  moon  and  planets,  and  did  fright 
All  the  worlds  there,  which  at  this  meteor  gazed, 
And  their  astrologers  amazed 
With  the  unexampled  sight. 
But  where  he  stopped  will  ne'er  be  known, 
'Till  Phcenix  nature,  aged  grown. 
To  a  better  being  do  aspire. 
And  mount  heneU;  like  him,  to  eternity  on  fire. 
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GEORGE  WITHER. 

George  Wither   was  bom  in  1588,     After  two  years  at 
Oxford,  he  came  to  Lincohi's  Inn  to  study  hiw;  but,  making 
the  acquaintance  of  William  Brown,  the  poet,  his  thoughts 
mrere  turned  to  literatiure,  and  he  commenced  the  career  of 
authorship.     His  publications  are  veiy  numerous,  and  they 
are  distinguished  by  a  force  and  depth  of  thought,  and  a  sweet- 
ness of  versification,  which  entitle  them  to  more  attention  than 
tihey  have  received  during  the  last  hundred  and  fifty  years. 
Hia  life  was  one  of  many  virtues  and  great  vicissitudes.    During 
a  great  plague  which  ravaged  London  in  1625,  he  devoted 
himself  to  the  care  of  the  sick  and  dying,  and  his  habits  were 
of  '^almost  patriarchal  simplicity."*     £ut  for  the  freedom 
^th  which  he  satirised  the  vices  of  the  times,  in  one  of  his 
®*riier  volumes,  he  was  thrown  into  Newgate;  and,  owing  to 
^  Puritanism,  on  the  restoration  of  Charles  IL,  he  was  com- 
^tted  to  the  Tower,  where  he  had  well-nigh  ended  his  days. 
He  died  May  2,  1667. 

JS^t  ZuStxixiQ  Sa&tout. 

Yoa  that  like  heedless  straogera  pass  alongi 
As  if  DOQght  hero  concerned  yon  to-day; 

Draw  nigh,  and  hear  the  saddest  passion-son^, 
That  ever  you  did  meet  with  in  your  way: 

So  sad  a  stoiy  ne^er  was  told  before. 

Nor  shall  there  be  the  like  for  evermore. 

Tlie  greatest  king  that  ever  wore  a  crown, 
More  than  the  basest  vassal  was  abused ; 

The  truest  lover  that  ever  was  known, 
By  them  He  loved  was  most  unkindly  reel : 

*  Introduction  to  Wither's  "  Hymns  and  Songs  of  the  Ghnroh."    Edited 
byB.  Farr.    London:  IB56. 
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And  He  that  lived  from  all  transgressions  dear, 
Was  plagued  for  all  the  sins  that  ever  were. 

Oh!  could  we  but  the  thousandth  part  relate, 
Of  those  afflictions  which  they  made  Him  bear, 

Our  hearts  with  passion  would  dissolve  thereat, 
And  we  should  sit  and  weep  for  ever  here; 

Nor  should  we  glad  again  hereafter  be. 

But  that  we  hope  in  glory  Him  to  see. 

For  while  upon  the  cross  He  pained  hung, 
And  was  with  soul-tormentings  also  grieved 

(Far  more  than  can  be  told  by  any  tongue. 
Or  in  the  hearts  of  mortals  be  conceived) ; 

Those  for  whose  sake  He  underwent  such  pain, 

Rejoiced  thereat,  and  held  Him  in  disdain. 

One  offerM  to  Him  vinegar  and  gall; 

A  second  did  His  pious  works  deride ; 
To  dicing  for  His  robes  did  others  fall; 

And  many  mocked  Hun,  when  to  God  He  cried ; 
Tet  He,  as  they  His  pain  still  more  procured, 
Still  loved,  and  for  their  good  the  more  endured. 

But,  though  his  matchless  love  immortal  were. 

It  was  a  mortal  body  He  had  on, 
That  could  no  more  than  mortal  bodies  bear ; 

Their  malice,  therefore,  did  prevail  thereon: 
And  lo,  their  utmost  fury  having  tried, 
This  Lamb  of  God  gave  up  the  ghost,  and  died. 

Whose  death,  though  cruel,  unrelenting  man 
Could  view,  without  bewailing  or  affright ; 

The  sun  grew  dark,  the  earth  to  quake  began. 
The  temple  veil  did  rend  asunder  quite; 

Yea,  hardest  rocks  therewith  in  pieces  brake. 

And  graves  did  open,  and  the  dead  awake. 

Oh,  therefore,  let  us  all  that  present  be, 
This  innocent  with  moved  souls  embrace ; 

For  this  was  our  Redeemer,  this  was  He, 
Who  thus  for  our  unkindness  used  was ; 
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£*eii  He,  the  ctmed  Jews  and  Pilate  slew, 
Is  He  alone,  of  whom  all  this  is  true. 

Oar  sms  of  spite  were  part  of  those  that  day, 
Whose  and  whips  and  thorns  did  make  Him  smart. 

Our  hists  were  thoM  that  tired  Him  in  the  way, 
Omr  want  of  love  was  that  whidi  pierced  Hia  heilrt; 

And  still,  when  we  forget,  or  slight  His  pain. 

We  cmcify  and  tortore  Him  again. 


STIie  %(nV»  Eraser* 

Onr  Father,  which  in  heaven  art. 

We  sanctify  Thy  name : 

Thy  kingdom  come :  Thy  will  be  done, 

In  heaven  and  earth  the  same : 

Give  us  this  day  oor  daily  bread : 

And  us  forgive  Thou  8o, 

As  we  on  them  that  us  offend 

Forgiveness  do  bestow : 

Into  temptation  lead  us  not, 

Bat  us  from  evil  free : 

For  Thine  the  kingdom,  power,  and  praisd, 

Is,  and  shall  ever  be.* 


EDWAitD  BEKLOWES. 

Edward  Benlowes  was  bom  of  an  old  and  opulent  family,  at 
Brent  HaU,  Essex,  in  1602.  After  passing  through  tlie  curri- 
culum at  St  Jokn*s  College,  Cambridge,  be  took  a  lengthened 
tour  on  the  continent,  and  came  home  with  a  mind  expanded 

*  The  abore  is  remarkable  for  its  compaotness.  It  contains  only  two 
word!  more  than  the  prose  of  the  authorised  version.  The  same  it  the  case 
with  a  metrical  version  composed  by  the  late  0r  JudsoU;  in  prison  at  Ava, 
and  pnbliahed  in  the  tenth  diapter  of  his  life. 
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aud  eurichcd  beyond  most  of  Lis  contemporaries.  His  tastes 
were  literary,  and  his  dispositions  generous;  and  he  became 
the  patron,  not  only  of  men  of  merit,  like  Quarles,  bat  of 
indigent  paramtes  and  adventurers,  who  at  last  exhausted  hia 
resources,  and  involved  him  in  responsibilities  which  even  his 
ample  heritage  could  not  meet.  The  consequence  was  that, 
in  his  old  age,  he  found  himself  the  inmate  of  a  debtor^s 
prison ;  and  the  remaining  eight  years  of  his  life  he  spent  in 
Oxford,  in  the  extreme  of  poverty.  There  he  died,  Dec  18, 
1676. 

Shortly  after  the  appearance  of  Beaumont's  "  Psyche,"  Ben- 
lowe  published  (1652)  a  poem  on  a  similar  subject — "Theo- 
phila,  or  Love's  Sacrifice."  Like  a  late  author,  who  combined 
the  agreeable  vocations  of  bard  aifd  banker,  Mr  Benlowe  spared 
no  expense  in  introducing  his  work  to  the  public;  but  it  came 
forth  embellished  with  engravings,  some  of  them  by  Hollar, 
remarkably  elaborate  and  beautiful,  in  a  style  of  sumptuous 
typography,  and  prefaced  by  a  long  array  of  encomiums  on  the 
author.  Perfect  copies  are  now  excessively  rare,  and  it  is 
partly  as  a  matter  of  curiosity,  that  we  quote  a  specimen  from 
an  author  who,  although  so  much  extolled  in  his  time,  has 
been  over-looked  in  almost  every  subsequent  survey  of  our 
Christian  literature.  At  the  some  time,  if  we  do  not  greatly 
mistake,  such  stanzas  as  the  following,  ^'indicate  a  considerable 
share  of  poetic  taste  and  feeling : — 

3&utal  tS^iixmvxU 

From  public  roads  to  private  Joy's  our  flight ; 

To  view  God^s  love  we  leave  man^s  eight, 
Rich  in  the  purchase  of  a  friend  who  gilds  deh'ght. 

That  sea-dividing  Prince,  whose  sceptred  rod 

Wrought  freedom  to  the  Church  of  God, 
Made  in  the  Mount  of  Horcb  forty  days'  abode. 
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In  wiMenien  the  Baptist  flhin'd  more  clear ; 

In  life's  night  atany  sools  appear : 
Th^  who  themaelTes  eclipse  are  to  heaven's  ooort  more  dear. 

The  low-bnilt  fortmie  harboors  peace,  when  as 

Ambitioas  high-roofed  Babels  pass 
Throngh  storms :  content  with  thankfuhiess  each  blessing  has. 

So  fragrant  yiolets,  blnshing  strawberries, 

Close-shronded  lurk  from  lofty  e]res, 
The  emblem  of  sweet  bliss,  which  low  and  hidden  li^. 

Though  in  rough  shells  our  bodies  kemell'd  are, 

Our  roof  is  neat,  and  sweet  our  fare ; 
Baniah'd  are  noisome  vapours  to  the  pent-up  nir. 

No  subtle  poison  in  our  cup  we  fear — 

Goblets  of  gold  such  horrors  bear ; 
No  palace-furies  haunt,  0  rich  content !  thy  cheer. 

When  early  Phosphor  lights  from  eastern  bed 

The  grey-e/d  mom,  with  blushes  red ; 
When  opal  colours  prank  the  orient  tulip's  head : 

Then  walk  we  forth,  where  twinkling  spangles  shew, 

Entinselling  like  stars  the  dew ; 
Where  buds  like  pearls,  and  where  we  leaves  like  em'ralds  view. 

Birds  by  grovets  in  feather'd  garments  sing 

New  dittite  to  the  non-ag'd  spring : 
Oh !  how  those  traceless  minstrels  cheer  up  everything  I 

While  teeming  earth  flower'd  satin  wears,  emboss'd 

With  trees,  with  bushes  shagg'd,  with  most 
Clear  riv'lets  edged,  by  rocky  winds  each  gently  toss'd, 

The  branching  standards  of  the  chirping  grove, 
With  rustling  boughs,  and  streams  that  move 
In  murm'ring  rage,  seem  Nature's  concert  tun'd  by  love. 

Ourselves,  here  steal  we  from  ourselves,  by  qualms 

Of  pleasure  rais'd  from  new-coin'd  psalms, 
When  skies  are  blue,  earth  green,  and  meadows  flow  with  balms. 
VOL.  m,  X 
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We  there,  on  grassy  tufted  tapestriet, 

In  goiltless  shades,  by  full-haired  trees, 
Leaning  nnpillow'd  heads  view  Nature's  anti  and  bees: 

Justly  admiring  more  those  agile  ants, 

Than  castle-bearing  elephants ; 
Where  industry  epitomis'd  no  vigour  wants. 

More  than  at  tusks  of  boars  we  wonder  at 

This  moth's  strange  teeth.    Legs  of  this  gnat 
Pass  large-limbed  griffins.    Then  on  bees  we  musing  lafte : 

How  colonies,  reahns'  hope,  they  breed,  prodaim 

Their  king,  how  nectar  courts  they  frame, 
How  they,  in  waxen  cells,  record  theur  princes'  fame. 

Thinking— which  some  deem  idleness — to  me 

It  seems  life's  heaven  on  earth  to  be ; 
By  observation  God  is  seen  m  all  we  see. 

Our  books  are  heav'n  above  us,  aur  and  sea 

Around,  earth  under ;  faith's  our  stay, 
And  grace  our  guide,  the  Word  our  light,  and  Christ  oor  way. 

Friend,  view  that  rock,  and  think  from  rock's  green  woimd 

How  thirst-expelling  streams  did  bound ; 
Yiew  streams,  and  think  how  Jordan  did  become  dry  gronnd. 

View  seas,  and  think  how  waves,  like  walls  of  g^aas, 

Stood  fix'd^  while  Hebrew  troops  did  pass; 
But  doe'd  the  Fharian  host  in  one  confused  mass. 

These  flow'rs  we  see  to-day,  like  beauty  brave, 

At  ev'n  will  be  shut  up,  and  have 
Next  week  their  death,  then  buried  soon  in  stalks,  thdr  gtmve. 

Beauty 's  a  flower,  fame  puff,  high  state  a  gaze. 

Pleasure  a  dance,  and  gold  a  blase ; 
Greatness  a  load.    These  soon  are  lost  in  time's  short  tnafe. 

Thoughts,  dwell  on  this.    Let's  be  our  own  death's  bead. 

The  glorious  martyr  lives  though  dead. 
Sweet  rose,  in  his  own  fadeless  leaves  enveloped. 
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Time  in  eternity's  immense  book  is 

But  as  a  short  parenthesis ; 
Man's  life  a  point,  God's  day  is  never-setting  bliss. 

Such  mental  buda  we  from  each  object  take, 
And  ibr  Chriat^s  qxmse  of  them  we  make 
Spiritual  wreaths ;  nor  do  we  her  own  words  forsake : 

^^  Arise,  0  north,  and  thou,  0  south  wind  blow ; 

Let  scent  of  flow'is  and  spices  flow, 
Thai  the  Bek>ved  may  mto  His  garden  go:" 

Whose  beantj  flow'rs,  whose  height  made  lofty  trees, 

Whose  pennanence  made  time,  and  these 
Fay  tribute  by  retains  to  Him,  as  springs  to  seas. 


DB  JOSEPH  B£ATJM05T. 

Dr  Joseph  Beaumont*  was  an  alnnmus  of  Peterliousey  Cam- 
bridge, where  he  became  a  Fellow,  and  continued  to  proeecate 
fail  fiiYOOiite  studies  until  he  was  twenty-eight.  By  that  time 
the  Ftoliamentaiy  war  had  broken  out,  and  Beaumont,  being  a 
Boyalisfcy  was  deprived  of  his  fellowship,  and  was  obliged  to 
leave  the  University.  His  early  patron,  Bishop  Wren  of  Ely, 
still  befriended  him,  and  in  1650  he  married  the  Bishop's 
step-daughter.  The  Bestoration  obtained  for  him  an  immediate 
appointment  as  one  of  his  Majesty's  chaplains^  besides  the 
restitation  of  his  former  livings;  and  in  1663  he  was  promoted 
to  the  mastership  of  Peterhouse.  To  this,  in  1670,  was  added 
the  imxfesaorship  of  divinity.  The  duties  of  his  several  offices 
he  appean  to  have  discharged  with  spirit  and  efficiency,  and 
he  was  seized  with  his  last  illness  on  November  5,  1699— the 
amdversaiy  of  the  Qunpowder  Plot — after  the  exertion  of 
preaching  in  his  turn  before  the  University  in  the  eighty- 
fourth  year  of  his  age.     This  good  old  age  he  seems  to  have 

•Bom  at  Hadld^,  Suffolk,  March  18, 1615;  died  at  Oambridse,  Nor. 
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attained  without  the  advantage  of  a  robust  constitation :  for  in 
1662,  we  find  him  obtaining  from  the  Vice-Chanccllor  a  dis- 
pensation to  eat  flesh  during  the  season  of  Lent,  alleging,  like 
Erasmus,  that  fish  did  not  agree  with  him. 

During  the  Parliamentary  wars  he  resided  at  his  native 
Hadleigh,  and  here  he  beguiled  a  year  of  leisure  with  the  com- 
position of  a  poem  longer  than  the  "  Rdry  Queen."  In  April 
1647,  he  began,  and  in  the  following  March  he  finished, 
"Psyche,  or  Love's  Mystery:  displaying  the  IntercouTBe 
betwixt  Christ  and  the  Soul."  The  first  edition  appeared 
in  the  same  year,  1648;  and  the  second,  enlarged  by  four  addi- 
tional cantos,  and  published  in  1702,  extends  to  370  folio 
pages  of  double  columns,  or  nearly  40,000  lines.  The  nine 
cantos  devoted  to  the  life  of  our  Lord  are  the  most  interesting 
portion;  but  if  any  one  has  read  the  whole  poem,  it  cannot 
have  been  the  attraction  of  the  story  or  the  charm  of  the  stylo 
which  allured  him  to  proceed :  for  few  works  of  genius  convey 
such  a  sense  of  prolixity,  or  try  so  severely  the  patience  of  a 
fastidious  reader.  But  any  devotee,  who  can  pardon  the  inter- 
mingling of  scriptural  fact  with  heroic  fable,  and  the  frequent 
recurrence  of  wild  hyperboles  and  provoking  conceits  amidst 
genuine  pathos  and  sublimity,  will  be  rewarded  for  his  dili- 
gence. Its  value  was  known  to  that  most  judicious  of 
pilferers,  Pope,  who  found  in  it  "  a  great  many  flowers  worth 
gathering,"  and  said  that  *^  a  man  who  has  the  art  of  stealing 
wisely  will  find  his  account  in  reading  it** 

As  characteristic  of  the  age,  as  well  as  of  our  bard,  we  may 
mention  one  or  two  of  those  exaggerations  which  they  mistook 
for  poetry.  For  instance,  describing  the  Advent,  and  the 
effect  which  the  angels'  song  produced  on  the  "jolly  birds" 
and  "  merry  wolves,"  which  joined  the  lambs  and  lions  in  "  a 
friendly  galliard,"  he  adds — 

*^ The  stones  lookM  up,  and  seem'd  to  wlsli for  feel; 
The  trees  were  angry  that  tbey  stood  so  fast." 
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In  the  same  mj^  ^en  the  wise  men  presented  their  offering 
at  the  manger  of  Bethlehem — 

*«  The  pknu  inoense  imelled  the  sweeter  chfld, 
And  chang'd  its  usual  path,  with  Him  to  meet : 
It  Boar'd  not  up,  but  to  the  door  indmM, 
To  heaT*n  the  shortest  passage  so  to  find.*'    . 

His  fine  account  of  the  Transfiguration  ends  in  the  departure 
of  Moees  and  Elias.  The  prophet  is  made  to  leap  into  his 
chariot  of  fire,  whilst,  in  the  absence  of  such  accommodation, 

"Moses,  spreading  out  his  ready  Teil, 
Homeward  to  Abraham^s  blessed  port  set  sail ;  '* 

And  a  highly-wrought  description  of  the  storm  on  the  Lake 
of  Qalileey  is  spoiled  by  the  disciples  exclaiming — 

"  How  is  His  promise  washed  away !  since  we, 
Whom  for  men-fishers  He  designed  had, 
To  fishes  now  a  booty  must  be  made  1 " 

But  Beaumont's  greatest  fault  is  dififuseness.  Every  bit  of 
gold  he  beats  into  foil,  and  on  his  brighter  and  more  beautiful 
thoughts  he  dwells,  till  all  but  himself  are  weaiy.  So  invete- 
rate is  this  tendency  to  make  the  most  of  everything,  that  he 
constantly  spreads  out  in  prosaic  platitudes,  or  spins  into 
long  catalogues,  the  allusion  or  the  name,  which  a  more  skilful 
master  of  the  lyre  would  have  been  fain  to  skip  over  lightly. 
Thus,  a  banquet  becomes  a  bill  of  fiu'e — 

'^  The  smelt,  the  perch,  the  ruff,  the  roach,  the  dare, 
The  carp,  pike,  tench,  lump,  gurnet,  herring,  bream, 
The  mullet,  trout,  dorse,  ood,  eel,  whiting,  mole. 
Plaice,  salmon,  lamprey,  sturgeon,  sole. 
The  turbot,  cuttle,  flounder,  mackerel. 
Tea,  lobsters,  oysters,  and  aU  kinds  of  fishes. 
Which  lust's  soft  fuel  treasure  in  their  shell, 
Had  left  their  troubled  deeps  to  swim  in  dishes.'' 

And  the  other  courses  are  described  with  equal  minuteness. 
As  if  to  eclipse  the  second  book  of  Homer,  he  occasionally 

k2 
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gives  a  tremendous  catalogue.    For  instance,  five  stanzas  are 
devoted  to  heretics,  of  which  the  following  is  one : — 
^^  Tertnllianistfl,  Arabics,  Symmachists, 
HomooBiasts,  Elxites,  OrigenianB, 
Yalesians,  Agrippinians,  GatharLsts, 
Hydroparastatcs,  Patripassians, 
Apostolics,  Angelics,  Chiliasts, 
Samosatenian  Paullanisto.*' 

But  the  very  rankness  of  the  weeds  indicates  the  fertility  of 
the  soil ;  and  in  Beaumont  our  imagination  is  frequently  dazzled 
where  our  taste  or  our  judgment  is  grievously  offended;  nor 
can  the  reader  fail  to  carry  away  from  his  work  an  impression 
of  ardent  personal  piety,  as  well  as  extraordinary  mental  opu- 
lence. "  Psyche"  resembles  an  inter-tropical  forest,  where 
everything  is  too  vast  and  too  profuse,  and  where  creatures,  as 
grotesque  as  the  monkey,  are  intermingled  with  the  brightest 
of  pinions  and  the  fairest  of  flowers. 

iltie  Jeetninfl  of  tfie  iWuItttutne. 

The  day,  now  grown  decrepit  (for  the  sun 
BowM  to  the  west),  made  His  disciples  pray 
Their  Lord  to  give  the  crowd  dismission, 
That  in  the  desert's  bordering  burroughs  they 
Might  get  their  suppers.    No,  said  bounteous  He — 
They  arc  my  friends,  and  they  shall  sup  with  me. 

Before  these  numerous  mouths  what  will  you  set? 

Cried  they.    Alas !  two  hundred  pence  in  bread 

Will  not  the  sorry  pittance  of  a  bite 

To  every  one  afford;  and  furnished 

How  shall  this  mighty  banquet  be  with  dishes. 

Since  here's  but  five  poor  loaves  and  two  small  fishes  ? 

As  yet,  they  knew  not  that  their  Lord  was  He 
M'ho  able  made  tlie  petty  spring  to  feed. 
And  fill  the  river's  vast  capacity; 
He  who  the  single  taper  taught  to  breed 
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That  fertile  flame,  which  lights  a  thoiuaiid  more 
Without  diminishiDg  its  native  store. 

ne,  by  whose  power  Elijah  oould  command 

The  final  handful  of  the  wasted  meal 

To  grow  upon  the  widow^s  hand, 

From  whom  no  scarceness  could  her  bounty  steal, 

And  by  a  ^nging  harvest  more  than  turn 

The  pined  barrel  to  a  plenteous  bam. 

But  now  they  leam'd  it:  Go,  said  He,  and  make 

My  guests  by  fifty  on  a  row  sit  down. 

Which  done,  in  His  creating  hands  He  took 

The  fish  and  bread,  and  lifting  to  His  own 

Fair  heav*n  His  eyes,  said  graoe;  when,  lo,  His  sweet 

And  mighty  blessings  swelled  in  the  meat. 

For,  as  He  brake  the  bread,  each  fragment  He 
Made  greater  than  the  whole ;  no  crumb  did  fall 
But  rose  into  a  loaf  as  readily 
As  when  you  cut  a  line,  whose  products  all 
Are  lines  as  well  as  it,  though  you  for  ever 
The  new  emergent  particles  dissever. 

Then  His  discipW  service  he  commands 

To  be  officious  to  this  growing  feast. 

And  distribute  into  the  people^s  hands 

The  teeming  bread  and  fish :  strait  every  guest 

Fell  to,  admiring  how  that  simple  meat 

Made  them  forget  all  honey  to  be  sweet. 

Satiety  at  length,  not  nauseous, 

But  soberly  accomplish^,  put  a  close 

To  this  strange  banquet :  when  thy  generous 

Yet  thrifty  Lord,  enjoins  them  not  to  lose 

His  bounty's  surplusage,  nor  scorn  the  meat 

Because  He  gave  them  more  than  they  could  cat. 

Straightway  the  fragments  all  collected  were, 
Which  fifty  hundred  feasted  men  had  left : 
When,  lo,  the  total  was  exceeded  far 
By  those  remaining  parts :  the  springing  gift 
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Panned  its  multipUoation  still, 

And  with  the  reUes  staffed  twdve  baskets  fhlL 

Enow  Psyche,  that  thy  wise  Bedeemer  by 
This  wonder,  to  a  greater  opM  the  way; 
The  long-designed  and  preoioos  mystery 
Of  His  dear  body,  which  He  meant  to  lay 
On  every  Christian  altar,  there  to  be 
The  endless  feast  of  Catholic  piety. 

A  feast  which  shall  increase  npon  its  guests, 
And  keep  entire  when  millions  filled  are : 
A  feast  of  miracles,  a  feast  of  feasts, 
Not  to  a  desert  tied,  bat  ereiywhere 
Dispersed  abroad,  yet  everywhere  complete. 
That  all  the  world  may  fireely  oome  and  eat. 


Moiit»  anti  (SliK»  on  ifie  iWotmt  of  STntn^fisttratiotu 

As  His  disdples  wonderM  at  the  sight 

Which  peeping  throagh  their  fingers  they  beheld, 

They  spied  two  strangers,  whom  with  conrteoos  light 

The  snrplosage  of  Jesos^  beams  did  gild. 

They  wistfolly  looked  on  them,  mnsing  who 

The  men  might  be,  and  what  they  came  to  do. 

The  first  wore  horned  beams  (tboagh  something  dim 
In  this  more  radiant  presence)  on  his  face : 
Fall  was  his  beard ;  his  countenance  'twixt  grim 
And  pleasant,  breathing  meek  but  stately  grace ; 
His  robes  were  large  and  princely ;  in  his  hand 
He  held  a  mystic  and  imperious  wand. 

A  golden  plate  both  deck'd  and  arm'd  his  breast 
In  which  the  two  great  words  enamell'd  were ; 
A  grave,  a  goodly  man  he  was,  and  drest 
In  such  attire,  that  they  no  longer  are 
In  doubt  about  him,  but  conclude  that  he. 
Hoses  the  legislator  must  needs  be. 
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The  other,  sagely  soleimi  in  his  look, 

But  coarse  and  homespon  in  his  garb  appeared; 

Nor  Iiad  lie  anj  mantlets  help  to  cloak 

That  vUeness  which  in  hia  poor  raiment  starM ; 

The  serioua  beams  which  darted  from  his  eye 

Spake  eremitical  severity. 

Two  ravens,  whose  plumes  taught  blackness  how  to  shine, 

Upon  his  venerable  shoulders  sat : 

And,  ravenous  now  no  more,  did  freely  join 

Their  services  in  purveying  for  his  meat; 

For  in  their  fiuthfol  beaks  they  ready  had 

The  one  a  piece  of  flesh,  the  other  bread. 

Behind  him  stood  a  flaming  chariot, 
Witli  steeds  all  of  the  same  fierce  element; 
Nor  was  their  fire  more  than  courage  hot. 
And  much  ado  they  had  to  stand  content. 
Which  tokens  being  well  observed,  they  knew 
Those  indications  must  Elias  shew. 

These  two  grand  prophets,  whom  the  Lord  gave  leave 

To  wear  some  glorious  beams,  though  Ue  were  by. 

Their  reverend  discourses  interwove 

Of  His  humanity's  economy. 

With  high  ecstatic  words  displaying  how 

At  Salem  He  death's  power  should  overthrow. 


JOHN  MASON. 

In  his  "  Chriatian  Poet,"  Mr  Montgomery,  noticing  a  volume 
entitled  "  Spiritual  Songs ;  or,  Songs  of  Praise,  with  Peniten- 
tial Cries,"  <fea,  remarks ;  "The  extracts  hereunder  given  are 
from  the  twelfth  edition,  1725.  From  the  discreditable  incor- 
rectness of  this  copy,  it  cannot  be  supposed  to  have  been 
printed  under  the  eye  of  the  author.  Indeed,  whoever  he 
might  be,  it  is  probable  that  he  had  been  long  dead  in  that 
year.     These  compositions  evidently  belong  to  the  preceding 
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centuiy;  and  the  author  probably  flonrished  between  the  age 
of  Quarles  and  that  of  Watts,  his  style  being  a  middle  tint 
between  the  raw  colouring  of  the  former  and  the  daylight 
clearness  of  the  latter.  His  talent  is  equally  poised  between 
both,  having  more  vigour  and  less  versatility  than  that  of 
either  his  forerunner  or  his  successor.  That  such  writings 
should  once  have  been  exceedingly  popular  (as  the  multitude 
of  editions  proves),  and  now  be  nearly  forgotten,  is  little  cre- 
ditable to  the  admirers  of  sacred  literature  in  this  countiy. 
Dr  Watts,  Mr  Pope,  and  the  Wesleys,  appear  to  have  been 
familiar  with  the  contents  of  this  volume,  sundry  lines  and 
phrases  in  verses  of  theirs  being  evidently  borrowed  from 
passages  in  it." 

The  author  of  the  hymns  which  thus  commended  them* 
selves  to  the  taste  and  piety  of  the  bard  of  Sheffield,  was 
John  Mason,  the  grandfather  of  the  better-known  John 
Mason  who  wrote  the  treatise  on  "Self-Knowledge."  He 
died  in  1694.  His  "Spiritual  Songs*'  retained  a  measure  of 
popular  favour  till  the  nuddle  of  last  centuiy.  The  edition 
which  we  have  used  is  the  fourteenth,  dated  1750.  Dr 
Watts*s  brother,  Enoch,  speaks  of  them  as  attaining  only  to 
a  sort  of  "yawning  indifferency;"*  but  a  later  critic  speaks 
of  them  more  generously,  and  much  more  truly,  as  "  equalled 
by  few  writers  of  hymns,"  and  "  remarkable  for  a  pure  and 
sound,  though  high-toned  devotion,*' t 

"  Stttelg  I  wtne  quCcftlg." 

1  Bojoum  in  a  vale  of  tears, 

iJafl,  how  can  I  sing  ? 
My  harp  doth  on  the  willows  hang, 

Difltun'd  in  every  string. 

•  MUner's  Life  of  Watts,  p.  177. 

t  Oatteimole's  Sacred  Poetry  of  the  Serenteenth  Century,  vol.  il  p.  887. 
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Mj  music  is  a  captive's  chains, 

Harsh  sonnds  my  ears  do  fill ; 
How  shall  I  sing  sweet  Sion's  song 

On  this  side  Sion'shiU? 

Tet,  lo  I  I  hear  a  jotThI  sound : 

'^  Snrely  I  quick] j  come  :'* 
Each  word  mnch  sweetness  doth  distil} 

like  a  full  honej-oomb. 

And  doet  Thou  come^  my  dearest  Lord? 

And  dost  Thou  surely  come? 
And  doet  Thou  surely  quickly  come? 

Methinks  I  am  at  home! 

My  Jesus  is  gone  up  to  heaven 

To  get  a  place  for  me: 
For  'tis  His  will  that  where  He  is, 

There  should  His  servants  be. 

Canaan  I  view  ftom  Pisgah^s  top, 

Of  Canaan^s  grapes  I  taste ; 
My  Lord,  who  sends  unto  me  here, 

Will  send  for  me  at  last. 

I  have  a  God  that  changeth  not, 

Why  should  I  be  perplext? 
My  God  that  owns  me  in  this  world. 

Will  own  me  hi  the  next. 

Go  fearless,  then,  my  soul,  with  God 

Into  another  room : 
Thou,  who  hast  walked  with  Him  here, 

Go  see  thy  God  at  home. 

My  dearest  iKends,  they  dwell  above, 

Them  will  I  go  to  see ; 
And  all  my  friends  in  Christ  below 

Will  soon  come  after  me. 

Fear  not  the  trump's  earth-rending  sound. 
Dread  not  the  dbij  of  doom : 
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For  He  that  is  to  be  thy  Judge, 
Thy  Savioar  is  become. 


3  Sons  of  '^xmt  for  i^t  iWotnms. 

My  God  was  witli  me  all  this  night, 

And  gave  me  sweet  repose: 
My  God  did  watch,  even  whilst  I  slept, 

Or  I  had  never  rose. 
How  many  groaned  and  wishM  for  sleep, 

Until  they  wish'd  for  day; 
Measuring  slow  hours  with  their  quick  pains, 

Whilst  I  securely  lay! 

Whilst  I  did  sleep,  all  dangers  slept. 

No  thieves  did  me  affright; 
Those  evening  wolves,  those  beasts  of  prey, 

Disturbers  of  the  night. 
No  raging  flames  nor  storms  did  rend 

The  house  that  I  was  in ; 
I  heard  no  dreadful  cries  without. 

No  doleful  groans  within. 

What  terrors  have  I  'scapM  this  night. 

Which  have  on  others  fell ! 
My  body  might  have  slept  its  last, 

My  soul  have  waked  in  hell. 
Sweet  rest  hath  gaiuM  that  strength  to  me. 

Which  labour  did  devour : 
My  body  was  in  weakness  sown. 

But  it  is  raised  in  power. 

Lord,  for  the  mercies  of  the  night, 

My  humble  thanks  I  pay ; 
And  unto  Thee  I  dedicate 

The  first-fruits  of  the  day. 
Let  this  day  praise  Thee,  0  my  God, 

And  so  let  all  my  days : 
And,  0  let  mine  eternal  day 

Be  thine  eternal  praise. 
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9  Hans  ot  If^tmt  Cot  tl^e  (Evening. 

Now  from  the  altar  of  my  heart 

Let  inoenae-flames  arise : 
Anist  me,  Lord,  to  offer  np 

Mine  evening  sacrifice. 
Awake,  my  love;  awake,  myjoj; 

Awake,  my  heart  and  tongue ; 
Sleep  not  when  mercies  loudly  call. 

Break  forth  into  a  song. 

Man's  life  *s  a  book  of  history. 

The  leaves  thereof  are  days; 
The  letters  mercies  closely  join'd, 

The  title  is  Thy  praise. 
This  day  Qod  was  my  sun  and  shield, 

My  keeper  and  my  guide ; 
His  care  was  on  my  frailty  shewn, 

His  mercies  multiplyM. 

Minutes  and  mercies  multiplyM, 

Have  made  up  all  this  day : 
Minutes  came  quick ;  but  mercies  were 

More  fleet  and  free  than  they. 
New  time,  new  favour,  and  new  joy?, 

Do  a  new  song  require : 
Till  I  shall  praise  Thee  as  I  would, 

Accept  my  heart's  desire. 


3  Song  of  Ptause  for  a  (Ko^pel  JHfnf^trs. 

Fair  are  the  feet  which  bring  the  news 

Of  gladness  unto  me : 
yihsLi  happy  messengers  are  these 

Which  my  blessM  eyes  do  see ! 
These  are  the  stars  which  God  appoints 

For  guides  unto  my  way. 
To  lead  me  unto  Bethlem-town, 

Where  my  dear  Saviour  lay. 
VOL.  in.  L 
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These  are  my  God*8  ambassadon, 

By  whom  His  miad  I  know ; 
God's  angels  in  His  lower  heaven, 

God^s  trumpeters  below. 
The  trampet  sounds,  the  dead  arise, 

Which  fell  by  Adam's  hand : 
Agun  the  trumpet  sounds,  and  they] 

Set  forth  for  Canaan's  land. 

Thy  servants  speak ;  but  Thou,  Lord,  dost 

An  hearing  ear  bestow : 
They  smite  the  rock ;  but  Thou,  my  God, 

Dost  make  the  waters  flow : 
They  shoot  the  arrow ;  but  Thy  hand 

Doth  drive  the  arrow  home: 
^  They  call ;  but,  Lord,  Thou  dost  compel, 

And  then  Thy  guests  are  come. 

Angels  that  fly,  and  worms  that  creep, 

Are  both  alike  to  Thee : 
If  Thou  mak'st  worms  Thine  angels,  Lord, 

They  bring  my  God  to  me. 
As  sons  of  thunder,  first  they  come. 

And  I  the  lightning  fear ; 
But  then  they  bring  me  to  my  home. 

And  sons  of  comfort  are. 

Lord,  Thou  art  in  them  of  a  truth. 

That  I  might  never  stray ; 
The  clouds  and  pillars  march  before. 

And  shew  me  Canaan's  way. 
I  bless  my  God,  who  is  my  guide ; 

I  sing  in  Sion's  ways : 
When  shall  I  sing  on  Sion's  hill 

Thine  everlasting  praise  V 


THE  PSALMISTS  OF  ENGLAND. 

Thx  reader  is  already  somewliat  acquainted  with  Stemhold, 
and  Hopkins,  and  others,  who  translated  the  Psalms  in  the 
sixteenth  centoiy.*  To  that  list  should  have  been  added  Sir 
Philip  Sidney  and  his  SLBter,  the  Countess  of  Pembroke.  As  the 
latter  lived  through  the  first  twenty  years  of  the  seventeenth 
oentuiy,  we  may,  without  any  gross  anachronism,  give  here  a 
specimen  of  a  version  which,  in  music  and  eneigy,  has  been 
seldom  surpassed.  Many  copies  of  the  work  have  long  been 
known  to  ezist  in  manuscript;  but  it  was  not  till  1823  that  it 
found  its  way  into  print,  when  a  small  impression  was  issued 
from  the  Chiswick  Press.  Sir  Philip  is  said  to  have  gone  no 
farther  than  the  43d  Psalm :  our  quotation  is,  therefore,  £rom 
the  pen  of  the  countess : — 

^Mlvx  txxsblL 

Nigh  seated  where  the  river  flows 
That  watereth  Babel's  thankful  plain, 

Which  then  onr  tears  in  pearled  rows 
Did  help  to  water  with  their  rain ; 

The  thon^t  of  Zion  bred  such  woes, 
That  though  our  harps  we  did  retain, 

Tet  useless,  and  nntouched  there 

On  willows  only  hanged  they  were. 

Now  while  our  harps  were  hanged  so, 
The  men,  whose  ci^)tiyes  then  we  lay, 

Did  on  onr  griefs  insulting  go. 
And  more  to  grieve  ns  thus  did  say : 

*8ee  Ohristiaa  COaasiai,  toL  L,  pp.  120-188. 
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You  that  of  music  make  such  show, 

Come  sing  us  now  a  Zion  lay. 
0  no,  we  have  nor  voice,  nor  hand. 
For  such  a  song,  in  such  a  Und. 

Though  far  I  lie,  sweet  Zion  hill, 
In  foreign  soil  exilM  from  thee, 

Yet  let  my  hand  forget  his  skill, 
If  ever  thou  forgotten  be : 

Yet  let  my  tongue  fast  glued  still 
Unto  my  roof  lie  mute  in  me: 

If  thy  neglect  within  me  spring, 

Or  aught  I  do  but  Salem  ang. 

But  Thou,  0  Lord,  wilt  not  forget 
To  quit  the  pains  of  Edom's  race, 

Who  causelessly,  yet  hotly  set 
Thy  holy  city  to  deface. 

Did  thus  the  bloody  victors  whet 
What  time  they  entered  first  the  place 

Down  down  with  it  at  any  hand, 

Make  all  flat  plain,  let  nothing  stand. 

And  Babylon,  that  did  us  waste. 
Shall  one  day  wasted  be; 

And  happy  he,  who  what  thou  hast 
Unto  us  done,  shall  do  to  thee. 

Like  bitterness  shall  make  thee  taste, 
Like  woful  objects  cause  thee  see: 

Yea  hi^py,  who  thy  little  ones 

Shall  take  and  dash  against  the  stones. 


LORD  BACON. 

Of  his  long  dark  evening  this  illustrious  philosopher*  spent 
a  portion  in  versifying  the  Psalnis  of  David.  He  published 
seven,  and  inscribed  them  "to  his  very  good  friend,  Qeoige 
Herbert."     A  Latin  poem  which  Herbert  addressed  to  Bacon 

*  Bom  at  LondoDi  January  22, 15Q1 :  died  there,  April  9, 1626. 
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in  return^  is  induded  in  some  editions  of  Herbert's  works;  and 
the  original  autograph  is  now  in  the  possession  of  a  learned 
firiend  of  our  own,  rich  in  similar  cariosities.  Regarding  this 
Tension,  a  recent  critic*  has  thus  given  his  judgment : — 

'^No  one  knew  better  than  Bacon  the  difference  between 
writing  verses  and  poetry.    The  former,  says  he,  ^is  but  a 
character~of  style,  and  belongeth  to  arts  of  speech,'  the  latter 
'is  one*of  the  principal  portions  of  learning,  and  is  nothing 
else  but  feigned  history,  which  may  be  styled  as  well  in 
prose  as  in  verse.'     Bacon  therefore  proposes  to  translate 
these  Psalms  of  David  into  English  verse,  capable  of  being 
united  to  music,  to  form  a  holy  song.     How  fkithfully  he 
has  discharged  .his  duty  as  a  translator  any  one  may  ascer- 
tain by  comparing  his  version  with  that  in  the  Bible  or 
Prayer  Book.     But  the  great  difficulty  he  had  to  encounter 
was  so  to  adapt  his  verse  that  the  accompanying  music 
shoidd  mend,  not  msfr  the  sense.     In  reading,  the  emphasis 
and  the  cadence  may  be  varied  to  help  the  sense  without 
injury  to  the  rhythm ;  but  in  a  tune,  as  the  notes  return  in 
uniform  and  regular  order,  the  cadence  and  expression  of  the 
verse  must  be  arranged  so  as  to  correspond  with  it.     To  this 
end,  it  is  of  the  first  importance  that  the  sense  should  be  so 
complete  in  each  line  as  to  admit  of  a  pause  at  the  dose.     It 
is  either  because  our  writers  do  not  understand,  or  else  are  not 
able  to  effect  this,  that  in  listening  to  vocal  music,  we  are  often 
compelled  to  detach  our  attention  from,  and  totally  disregard 
the  words — i^   indeed,  they  are  intelligible — and  abandon 
ourselves  to  the  mere  sensuous  indulgence  of  listening  to  the 
sweet  sounds.    Bacon,  in  this  '^Translation  of  Certain  Psalms 
into  English  Verse,'  has  triumphed  over  all  the  difficulties 
which  beset  this  style  of  composition." 

*  Kr  W.  H.  Smith,  in  The  Athenceum,  Jan.  24, 1857. 
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0  Lord,  Thou  art  our  home,  to  whom  we  fly, 
And  80  hast  always  been  from  age  to  age: 
Before  the  hills  did  intercept  the  eye, 
Or  that  the  frame  was  np  of  earthly  stage. 
One  God  Thou  wert,  and  art,  and  still  shalt  be ; 
The  line  of  time,  it  doth  not  measure  Thee. 

Both  death  and  life  obey  Thy  holy  lore. 

And  Tisit  in  their  turns,  as  they  are  sent ; 
A  thousand  years  with  Thee  they  are  no  more 
Than  yesterday,  which,  ere  it  is,  is  spent ; 
Or  as  a  watch  by  night,  that  course  doth  keep. 
And  goes  and  comes,  unwares  to  them  that  sleep. 

Thou  carr}'*st  man  away  as  with  a  tide  : 

Then  down  swim  all  his  thoughts  that  mounted  high : 
Much  like  a  mocking  dream,  that  will  not  bide, 
But  flies  before  the  sight  of  waking  eye ; 
Or  as  the  grass,  that  cannot  term  obtain, 
To  see  the  smnmer  come  about  again. 

At  morning,  fair  it  musters  on  the  groimd ; 

At  ev^n  it  is  cut  down,  and  laid  along  : 
And  though  it  spared  were,  and  favour  found, 
The  weather  would  perform  the  mower's  wrong. 
Thus  hast  Thou  hangM  our  life  on  brittle  pins, 
To  let  UB  know  it  will  not  bear  our  sins. 

Thou  bury'st  not  within  oblivion's  tomb 

Our  trespasses,  but  entVest  them  aright ; 
Ev'n  those  that  are  conceived  in  darkness'  womb, 
To  thee  appear  as  done  at  broad  day-light. 
As  a  tale  told,  which  sometimes  men  attend, 
And  sometimes  not,  our  life  steals  to  an  end. 

The  life  of  man  is  threescore  years  and  ten, 
Or,  if  that  he  be  strong,  perhaps  fourscore ; 
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Yet  all  things  are  bat  labour  to  him  then, 
New  sorrows  still  oome  oHi  pleasures  no  more. 
Yfhj  shonld  there  be  such  tormoil  and  snch  strife, 
To  spin  in  length  this  feeble  line  of  life? 

But  who  considers  duly  of  Thine  ire? 

Or  doth  the  thoughts  thereof  wisely  embrace? 
For  Thou,  0  God,  art  a  consuming  fire: 
Frail  man,  how  can  he  stand  before  Thy  face? 
If  Thy  displeasure  Thou  dost  not  refrain, 
A  moment  brings  all  back  to  dust  again. 

Teach  us,  0  Lord,  to  number  well  our  days, 

Thereby  our  hearts  to  wisdom  to  apply ; 
For  that  which  guides  man  best  in  all  his  ways 
Is  meditation  of  mortality. 
This  bubble  light,  this  Tapour  of  our  breath, 
Teach  us  to  consecrate  to  hour  of  deaUi. 

Return  unto  us.  Lord,  and  balance  now 
With  days  of  joy  our  days  of  misery; 
Help  us  right  soon ;  our  knees  to  Thee  wc  bow, 
Depending  wholly  on  Thy  clemency; 
Then  shall  Thy  servants,  both  with  heart  and  voice. 
All  the  days  of  their  life  in  Tbce  rejoice. 

Begin  Thy  work,  0  Lord,  in  this  our  age. 

Shew  it  unto  Thy  8er\'ant8  that  now  live; 
But  to  our  children  raise  it  many  a  stage. 
That  all  the  world  to  Tiiee  may  glory  give. 
Our  handiwork  likewise,  as  fruitful  tree, 
Let  it,  0  Lord,  blessed,  not  blasted  be. 


GEOBGE  WITHER. 

In  1631,  this  versatile  and  productive  poet  gave  forth  a 
version  of  the  Psalms,  which  is  now  become  so  scarce  that 
we  have  never  met  with  a  copy.  The  137th  Psalm  we 
reprint  from  a  modem  collection,  and  the  somewhat  free  trans- 
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lation  of  the  148th  we  tranacribe  from  Withef^s  *'  Preparadon 
to  the  Psalter."  Tliej  give  ua  a  high  idea  of  the  powers  of  the 
author. 

I^^alm  txxsbiL 

As  mgh  Babel's  streams  we  sal. 

Full  of  grief  and  nnbefiieodedf 
Minding  Sion's  poor  estate, 

From  our  eyes  the  tears  desoended ; 
And  our  harps  we  hanged  high 
On  the  willows  growing  nigh. 

For  (msnlting  on  our  woe) 

They  that  had  us  here  enthralled, 
Their  imperious  power  to  shew. 

For  a  song  of  Sion  eaUed; 
Come,  ye  captives,  oome,  said  they, 
Sing  us  now  an  Hebrew  lay. 

Bat,  oh  Lord,  what  heart  had^we, 

In  a  foreign  habitation, 
To  repeat  our  songs  of  Thee, 

For  our  spoilers'  recreation? 
Ah,  alas  I  we  cannot  yet 
Thee,  Jerusalem,  forget. 

Oh,  Jerusalem,  if  I 

Do  not  mourn,  all  pleasure  shunning, 
Whilst  thy  walls  defaced  be. 

Let  my  right  hand  lose  his  cunning, 
And  for  ever  let  my  tongue 
To  my  palate  &8t  be  dung. 

Come,  0  come;  with  sacred  lays. 
Let  us  sound  th^  Almlgbty^s  praise. 
Hither  bring,  in  true  consent. 
Heart,  and  voice,  and  instrument. 
Let  the  Orphurion  sweet 
With  the  harp  and  viol  meet. 
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To  your  Toiccs  tunc  tho  lute; 
Let  nor  tongue  nor  string  be  mute; 
Nor  a  creature  dumb  be  found, 
That  bath  either  voice  or  sound. 

Let  such  things  as  do  not  live, 
In  still-music  praises  give. 
Lowly  pipe,  ye  worms  that  creep 
On  the  earth,  or  in  the  deep. 
Loud,  aloft,  your  voices  strain. 
Beasts  and  monsters  of  the  maiu. 
Birds,  your  warbling  treble  sing. 
Clouds,  your  peals  of  thunder  riug. 
Son  and  moon,  exalted  higher. 
And  yon  stars,  augment  the  quire. 

Come,  ye  sons  of  human  race. 
In  this  chorus  take  your  place. 
And  amid  the  mortal  throng, 
Be  you  masters  of  the  song. 
Angels,  and  celestial  powers. 
Be  the  noblest  tenor  your^s. 
Let  (in  praise  of  God)  the  sound 
Run  in  a  never-ending  round. 
That  our  holy  hymn  may  be 
Everlasting,  as  is  He. 

From  the  earth^s  vast  hollow  womb 
Music*s  deepest  bass  shall  come. 
Seas  and  floods,  from  shore  to  shore. 
Shall  the  counter-tenor  roar. 
To  this  concert  (when  we  sing) 
Whistling  winds,  your  descant  bring, 
Wliich  may  bear  the  sound  above. 
Where  the  orb  of  fire  doth  move ; 
And  so  climb  from  sphere  to  sphere. 
Till  our  song  th*  Almighty  hear. 

So  shall  He,  from  heavcn^s  high  tower, 
On  the  earth  Ills  blessing  shower : 
All  this  huge,  wide  orb  we  sec, 
Shall  one  quire,  one  temple  be. 
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There  our  voices  we  wiU  rear, 
Till  we  fill  it  everywhere, 
And  enforce  the  fiends  that  dwell 
In  the  air,  to  sink  to  helL 
Then,  0  come,  with  sacred  lays. 
Let  U8  sound  th*  Almighty's  praise. 

OEOBOE  SAin)T8. 

Ever  since  the  psalms  of  Qeorge  Sandys*  were  pronounced 
by  Montgomery  '^  incomparably  the  most  poetical  in  the  Eng- 
lish language/'  they  have  received  a  laige  measure  of  attention. 
The  eulogy  is  not  eztravagantj  but  many  are  rendered  in 
metres  altogether  unadapted  to  congregational  worship. 

The  first  edition,  a  small  folio,  appeared  in  1638.  It  was 
one  of  a  few  books  with  which  Charles  L  solaced  his  captivity 
in  Carisbrook  Castle. 

Besides  two  psalms,  properly  so  called,  we  give,  on  account 
of  its  fine  elegiac  strain,  ''  David's  Lament  for  6aul  and  Jonar 
than." 

$0alm  x&» 

Who  shall  in  Thy  tent  abide? 
On  Thy  holy  hill  reside? 
He  that 's  jost  and  innocent , 
TeUs  the  truth  of  his  intent ; 
Slanders  none  with  venom'd  tongue ; 
Fears  to  do  his  neighbour  wrong ; 
Fosters  not  base  infamies ; 
Vice  beholds  with  soomful  eyes ; 
Honours  those  who  fear  the  Lord ; 
Keeps,  though  to  his  loss,  his  word ; 
Takes  no  bribes  for  wicked  ends, 
Nor  to  use  hb  money  lends. 
Who  by  these  directions  guide 
Their  pure  steps,  shall  never  slide. 

*  Sandys  has  been  already  noticed,  vol.  i.  p.  821;  where,  however,  he  la 
mentioned  by  mistake  aa  Hooker^s  visitor  at  Drayton- Beauchamp,  instead 
of  his  brother  Bdwin. 
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My  God,  thy  Berrant  hear ; 

lendawfllingearl 
In  exile  my  sad  hearty 
From  earth's  remotest  part, 
O'erwbebn'd  with  miseries, 
To  Thee  for  snocour  cries. 
To  that  high  Eodc,  0  lead, 
So  far  aboTe  my  head ! 
Thoa  wert,  and  art  my  tower. 
Against  oppressing  power. 
For  to  Thy  sacred  oonrt 
I  ever  shall  resort ; 
Secure  beneath  Thy  wings, 
From  all  their  menacings : 
Even  Thon  my  snit  hast  signed ; 
A  king  by  Thee  design^. 
To  gorem  snch  as  win 
Thy  holy  law  fulfil. 
Whom  Thoa  long  life  wilt  give, 
He  ages  shall  ontliTe ; 
His  throne  shall  stand  before 
Thy  face  for  evermore. 
Thy  mercy,  Lord,  extend ; 
Him  for  Thy  troth  defend. 
Then  I  in  cheerfhl  lays 
Will  celebrate  Thy  praise ; 
And  to  Thee  every  day 
My  TOWS  derontly  pay. 


tS^t  IBtrse  (ft  Ulna  lBa6{b  for  5aul  nrit  Jmtati^atu 

Thy  beanty,  Israel,  is  fled, 

Snnk  to  tiie  dead, 
fiow  are  the  valiant  falFn  I  the  slain 

Thy  numntaina  stab. 
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0  let  it  not  in  Gath  be  known ; 
Nor  in  the  streets  of  Ascalon ! 

• 

Lest  that  sad  stoxy  shoold  excite 
Their  dire  delight : 

Lest  in  the  torrent  of  our  woe, 
Their  pleasure  flow : 

Lest  their  triumphant  daughters  ring 

Their  cymbals,  and  cursed  pagans  sing. 

Yon  hills  of  Gilboa,  never  may 
You  offerings  pay ; 

No  morning  dew  nor  fruitful  showers 
Clothe  you  with  flowers : 

Saul  and  his  arms  there  made  a  spoil, 

As  if  untouched  with  sacred  oil. 

The  bow  of  noble  Jonathan 
Great  battles  won : 

His  arrows  on  the  mighty  fed 
With  slaughter  red. 

Saul  never  raised  his  arm  hi  vain ; 

His  sword  still  glutted  with  the  slain. 

How  lovely !  0  how  pleasant !  when 
They  lived  with  men  f 

Than  eagles  swifter ;  stronger  far 
Than  lions  are: 

Whom  love  in  life  so  strongly  tied 

The  stroke  of  death  could  not  divide. 

Sad  Israelis  daughters,  weep  for  Saul ; 

Lament  his  fall : 
Who  fed  you  with  the  earth's  increase. 

And  crownM  witli  peace , 
With  robes  of  Tyrian  purple  decked, 
And  gems,  which  sparkling  light  reflect. 

How  are  thy  worthies  by  the  sword 
Of  war  devoured  1 

0  Jonathan,  the  better  part 
Of  my  torn  heart  t 
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The  savage  rocks  have  drnnk  tby  blood, 
M^  brother !  0  how  kind !  how  good ! 

Thy  love  was  great ;  0  never  more 

To  man,  man  bore  I 
No  woman,  when  most  passionate, 

Loved  at  that  rate ! 
ITow  are  the  mighty  fidl'u  in  fight  I 
They  and  their  glory  set  in  night ! 

PSAKCIS  BOUSE. 

Francis  RouBe*  was  a  member  of  the  long  Parliament;  and 
dfter  the  removal  of  John  Hales,  he  became  Provost  of  Eton. 
In  1641   he  published  a  version  of  the  Psalms,  which  was 
adopted  by  the  Assembly  of  Divines,  at  Westminster,  as  the 
hasia  of  a  national  psalmody.     On  the  subject,  Robert  Baillie, 
one  of  the  Scotch  commissioners,  thus  writes : — "  Ane  old, 
most  honest  member  of  the  House  of  Commons,  Mr  Rous,  hcs 
helped  the  old  Psalter  in  most  places  faidtie.     His  friends  are 
Verie  pressing  in  the  Assemblie  that  his  book  may  be  examined, 
and  helped  by  the  author  in  what  places  it  shall  be  found 
meet,  and  then  be  commended  to  the  Parliament,  that  they 
may  injoin  the  publick  use  of  it.     One  of  their  considerations 
is,  the  great  private  advantage  that  would  thereby  come  to 
their  friend.     But  manie  do  oppose  the  motion — the  most 
becaose  the  work  is  not  so  well  done  as  they  think  it  might. 
.  .  .  We,  underhand,  will  mightilie  oppose  it ;  for  the  Psalter 
is  a  great  part  of  our  uniformitie,  which  we  cannot  let  pass  till 
onr  Church  be  well  advysed  with  it."t     However,  the  matter 
passed  so  far,  that  in  1645  Mr  Rouse's  version,  as  revised  by 
the  Assembly,  was  printed  by  order  of  Parliament,  and  recom- 
mended to  general  acceptance.      The   Church  of  Scotland, 
nevertheless,  retained  the  privileges  of  which  Baillie  was  so 

*  Bom  at  Halton,  ComwaU,  1579;  died  at  Acton,  Middlesex,  Jan.  7, 
1«50. 
t  Bailiie's  Letters  and  Jonnal,  vol.  ii.,  p.  120. 

YOL.  nr.  M 
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jealous,  and  in  1647  appointed  a  committee  to  revise  the  Pai 
liamentaiy  Psalter,  instructing  them  to  avail  themselves  of  th 
versions  of  Sir  William  Mure,  Zachaiy  Boyd^  and  others,  an* 
especially  of  their  own  time-honoured  translation*  In  Augui 
1649,  the  business  of  revision  was  re-committed  to  six  brethrei 
some  of  whose  names  are  still  familiar — ^viz.,  James  Hamiltox 
John  Smith,  Hugh  M'Kail,  Bobert  Trail,  Qeorge  Hutchisoi 
and  Bobert  Laurie.  On  the  23d  of  November,  in  that  yeai 
the  amended  version  was  adopted  by  the  Commission  c 
Assembly,  who  authorised  it  as  '*  the  only  paraphrase  of  th 
Psalms  to  be  sung  in  the  Kirk  of  Scotland,  discharging  the  ol 
paraphrase,  and  any  other  than  this  new  paraphrase,  to  b 
made  use  of  in  any  congregation  or  feunily,  after  the  first  da; 
of  May,  in  the  year  1650."  * 

The  chief  merit  of  Rouse  is  fidelity;  and,  although  th 
Scottish  version  is  in  some  places  sufficiently  hard  and  dry,  j 
will  be  allowed  that  it  has  considerably  improved  upon  th 
rugged  strains  of  the  Cormsh  Provost  of  Eton.  This  will  b 
seen  by  comparing  a  specimen  of  each : — 

(Rouse,) 

Come,  let  ns  sing  to  God,  to  the  rook 

Of  oar  health  shout  with  noise. 
Come  wo  before  His  face  with  thanks, 

To  Him  in  psalms  rejoice. 

For  God 's  a  great  God,  and  great  King, 

Above  all  gods  He  is. 
Depths  of  the  earth  are  in  His  hand, 

And  the  hills^  strength  is  His. 

The  sea  is  His,  He  it  made ;  diy  land 
From  His  hands  did  bemg  take. 

*  Holland's  Psalmists  of  Britain,  vol.  i.,  57-^. 
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Come  let  'b  adore,  bow,  kneel  before 
The  Lord  that  did  us  make. 

For  He  *8  our  God,  the  people  we 
That  in  His  pasture  feed, 

And  sheep  of  Hia  own  hand ;  to-day 
If  ye  His  voice  will  heed. 

Then  harden  not  yonr  hearts,  as  onoe 

In  the  provocation ; 
As  in  the  desert  on  the  day 

Of  the  temptation ; 

When  me  your  fathers  tempted,  prov'd, 
And  did  my  working  see, 

Ev^n  for  the  space  of  forty  years 
This  race  hath  grieved  me. 

I  said,  This  people  errs  in  heart, 
My  ways  they  do  not  know. 

To  whom  I  sware  in  wrath,  that  to 
My  rest  they  should  not  go. 


$0alm  xcb. 

(Scotch  Version.) 

0  come,  let  us  sing  to  the  Lord : 

Come,  let  us  ev'ry  one 
A  joyful  noise  make  to  the  Rock 

Of  our  salvation. 
Let  us  before  His  presence  come 

With  praise  and  thankful  voice ; 
Let  us  sing  psalms  to  Him  with  grace, 

And  make  a  joyful  noise. 

For  God,  a  great  God,  and  great  Ring, 

Above  all  gods  He  is. 
Depths  of  the  earth  are  in  His  hand. 

The  strength  ofhiUa  ia  His. 
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To  Him  tho  spaciooa  sea  belongs, 

For  He  the  eame  did  make ; 
The  dry  land  also  from  His  hands 

Its  form  at  first  did  take. 

0  come,  and  let  us  worship  Him, 

Jjit  us  bow  down  withal, 
And  ou  oiir  knees  before  the  Lord 

Our  Maker  let  us  fall. 
For  He's  our  God,  the  people  we 

Of  His  own  pasture  are, 
And  of  His  hand  the  sheep ;  to-day 

If  ye  His  voice  will  hear. 

Then  harden  not  your  hearts,  as  in 

The  provocation. 
As  in  the  desert,  on  the  day 

Of  the  tcntation : 
AYhen  Me  your  fathers  tempt'd  and  prov\1, 

And  did  My  working  see ; 
Ev'n  for  the  space  of  forty  years 

This  race  hath  grieved  Me. 

1  said.  This  people  errs  in  heart. 

My  ways  they  do  not  know: 
To  whom  I  sware  in  wrath,  that  to 
My  rest  they  should  not  go. 

WILLIAM   BARTON. 

In  the  Assembly  of  Divines  Rouse  had  at  least  two  m'uU. 
One  of  them,  Barton,  who  was  minister  of  St  Martin's,  Leices- 
ter, and  during  the  time  of  the  Assembly,  "  minister  of  John 
Zecharics,  London,"  *  published  in  1645  his  metrical  transla- 
tion.    The  following  is  a  favourable  specimen : — 

God  is  our  strength  and  present  aid. 
Our  refuge  in  our  need : 

*  He  died  in  1678,  aged  serenty-four. 
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Thereftire  wa  will  not  be  afraid, 

Nor  tottering  earthquakes  heed. 
Tho'  midst  of  seas  huge  hills  be  hurled, 

Though  troubled  waters  roar ; 
And  swellings  of  the  billows  curl'd 

Make  mountains  tremble  sore. 

A  river  there  with  crystal  stream 

Shan  glad  that  city  of  His, 
The  sacred  tents  of  God  supreme : 

The  Lord  amidst  her  is. 
Bight  early  God  shall  help  her  there. 

She  shall  not  once  be  mov'd ; 
The  heathen  kingdoms  moTed  were. 

And  most  outrageous  proTed. 

He  uttering  then  that  Toice  of  His, 

The  earth  did  melt  away ; 
The  Lord  of  hosts  with  Israel  is. 

And  Jacob's  God  our  stay. 
Come,  see  the  works  of  God^s  own  hand, 

What  desolations  made ; 
How  wars  are  hush'd  in  all  the  land. 

And  how  He  breaks  the  blade. 

He  bums  the  chariot,  breaks  the  bow ; 

Be  still  and  know,  saith  He, 
That  I  am  God  on  earth  below. 

And  there  extoll'd  will  be : 
Among  the  heathens  magnified 

Shall  be  My  glorious  power. 
The  Lord  of  hosts  is  on  our  side. 

And  Jacobus  God  our  tower. 

■ 

JOHN  WHITE. 

The  "Patriarch  of  Dorchester"  was  the  projector  of  the 
colony  of  Massachusetts,  New  England,  but  did  not  himself 
jdn  the  expedition  like  Barton,  he  was  a  member  of  the 
Westminster  AsBembly ;  but  his  psahus  do  not  appear  to  have 

m2 
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been  published  till  1655.  With  a  short  interruption,  he  was 
minister  of  Dorchester^  in  Dorsetshire,  from  1606  till  his  death 
in  1648;  and  during  this  period  he  expounded  the  entire 
Bible  to  his  parishioners,  and  had  gone  half  through  it  a 
second  time,  when  he  was  interrupted  by  deatL  Through 
his  "  wisdom  and  ministerial  labours,"  Fuller  says,  "  Dorches* 
ter  was  much  enriched  with  knowledge,  piety,  and  industiy." 


^^altn  cixxttu 

How  pleasant  and  how  good  is  it, 
How  doth  that  grace  excel, 

When  in  the  nnity  of  lore, 
Brethren  together  dwell, 

'Tifl  like  that  precions  fragrant  oil, 
That  once  was  poured  ont 

On  Aarou^s  head,  and  ran  his  beard 
And  collar  ronnd  about. 

Like  Hermon^s  dew,  or  that  which  doth 

On  Zion's  hills  descend, 
For  there  the  blessing  God  commands, 

£vM  life  without  an  end. 


RICHARD   BAXTER. 

Here,  too,  we  may  notice  the  "  Paraphrase "  of  Baxter,  al- 
though it  was  a  posthumous  work,  and  did  not  see  the  light 
till  1692.  By  a  curious  device — the  omission  of  the  words 
within  parenthesis  in  the  alternate  Uncs--its  long  metre  can  be 
converted  into  common. 

)P0alm  cxxt. 

Unto  the  hills,  from  whence  my  help 
Doth  come,  I  (will)  lift  (up)  mine  eyes. 
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lu  God,  who  made  both  heaven  and  earth, 

Mj  only  (help  and)  bucoout  lies. 
He  will  not  let  thy  foot  be  moved, 

Nor  slambers  who  thee  (always)  keeps. 
Behold,  He  that  keeps  Israel, 

He  slumbers  not,  nor  (ever)  sleeps. 

The  mighty  Lord  thy  keeper  is, 

And  He  doth  (always)  by  thee  stand. 
To  be  a  shade  and  a  defence 

(Daily)  to  thee  at  thy  right  hand. 
The  scorching  snn,  in  snmmer  heat. 

Shall  not  by  day  thee  (hurt  or^  smite; 
Nor  the  moon*s  hnrtiul  inflnenoe 

Annoy  thee  in  the  (darksome)  night. 

The  Lord  shall  keep  thee  from  all  ill; 

Thy  soul  lie  shall  keep  (safe  and)  sure ; 
Thy  going  out  and  coming  in 

The  Lord  shall'still  (to  thee)  secure. 


DR  WOODFORD. 

Dr  Samuel  Woodford,  bom  at  London  in  1636,  and  edu- 
cated at  Wadham  College,  Oxford,  was  originally  intended  for 
the  bar;  and,  during  his  sojourn  in  the  Inner  Temple,  ho 
occupied  the  same  chambers  with  the  poet  Flatmaa  After 
the  Restoration,  he  took  orders,  and  was  presented  to  the 
rectory  of  Hartley-Maudet,  in  Hampshire.     He  died  in  1700. 

The  style  of  Woodford's  Paraphrase — a  quarto,  published  in 
1668— is  free,  ambitious,  and  Pindaric-looking;  but,  like  Mer- 
rick, in  the  following  century,  he  often  enfeebles  the  text  by 
an  excessive  expansion. 

^salm  bu 

J. 
(xnd,  in  Thy  wrath  rebuke  me  not, 
^or  in  Thy  fury  c^iasten  mo 
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For  such  weak  tilings  that  farnaoe  ia  too  hot, 
And  by  my  clay  no  more  endored  can  be 
Than  my  injostioe  and  repeated  wrongs  by  Thee. 

U. 

Uphold  me,  Lord,  for  I  am  weak, 
Whilst  Thou  Thy  hand  doth  on  me  lay ; 

"My  bones  are  shaken,  and  my  heart  will  break : 
Heal  me  with  speed,  and  take  Thy  hand  away, 
Or  let  me  know  how  long,  and  VU.  with  patienoo  stay ! 

m. 

Return,  and  for  Thy  mercy  sake 
My  soul  from  this  affliction  save  I 

Oh,  now  some  pity  on  Thy  servant  take, 
For  Thou  in  death  canst  not  Thy  praises  hare, 
But  they  and  I  shall  be  forgotten  in  the  gravel 

IV. 

I  weary  out  the  day  with  sighs. 
And  when  that  ^s  done,  the  night  with  tears ; 

So  vast  a  deep  comes  rolling  from  my  eyes. 
That  down  its  tide  my  bed  it  ahnost  bears ; 
Yet,  though  it  wash  my  conch,  it  cannot  drown  my  fears. 

V. 

My  eyes  are  hollow  and  decayed. 
And  from  their  windows  hardly  see ; 

Quite  buried  in  the  graves  my  tears  have  made. 
They  only  shew  where  they  were  wont  to  be. 
So  Uiat,  what  age  to  others,  grief  has  done  for  me, 

VI. 

Bat  hold ;  why  do  I  thus  complain 
like  one  whom  God  does  never  hear? 

For  God  has  heard  me,  and  I  ^11  pray  again. 
Avoid  profane,  avoid,  least,  while  you  *re  near. 
That  wickedness,  which  hardens  yours,  should  stop  His  ear! 

vn. 

The  Lord  has  heard  me,  and  my  tears 
Have  fimnd  aooeptanoe  in  His  «yes ; 
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Bf y  sighs  already  hare  blown  o*er  mj  fears, 
Anil  scatterM  with  their  breath  mj  enemief . 
So  let  them  fly  with  shame  all  who  against  me  rise ! 


am  JOHN  DENHAH, 

A  less  paraphrastic  version  was  executed  about  the  same 
time  by  Sir  John  Denham,  although  not  published  till  1714 — 
forty  years  after  the  author's  death.*  As  might  be  expected 
from  such  a  master  of  versification,  many  passages  are  distin- 
guished by  a  pleasing  melody;  but  its  claims  were  not  so 
dazzling  or  decisive,  as  to  induce  people  to  set  aside  in  its 
favour  the  "New  Version,"  sent  forth  by  authority  shortly 
before  its  publication. 

0  Lord,  receive  my  doleful  cries, 

Nor  torn  Thy  face  away, 
But  look  upon  my  miseries, 

And  hear  me  when  I  pray. 
When  in  my  grief  I  Thee  invoke. 

Make  me  a  quick  return ; 
For  all  my  days  consume  in  smoke. 

My  bones  to  ashes  bam. 

My  heart  like  withered  grass  seems  dead, 

My  voice  is  lost  in  groans, 
My  flesh  consumed  for  want  of  bread, 

And  I  can  count  my  booes. 
So  walks  the  pelican  dlstrcst. 

The  bird  of  night  so  shrieks. 
So  the  sad  sparrow  from  his  nest 

llis  lost  companion  seeks. 

All  day  my  foe  renews  his  threat. 
Against  my  life  he  swears ; 

*  Bom  at  Dublin,  1015 ;  died  at  Londou,  March  1608. 
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Aflhes  instead  of  bread  I  eat, 
And  mix  mj  drink  with  tears. 

Only  in  wrath  Thou  didst  me  raise, 
To  throw  me  down  again. 

I,  like  a  shadow,  end  my  days, 
Like  grass  that  thirsts  for  ndn. 


BRADT  AND  TATE. 

K  the  Scotch  version  of  the  Psalms  is  English,  the  KngliJi 
version  is  Irish,  in  as  far  as  both  of  its  authors  were  natives 
of  the  sister  isle. 

Dr  Nicholas  Brady  was  bom  at  Bandon,  in  the  county  of 
Cork,  October  28,  1659,  and  after  an  education  begun  at  West- 
minster School  and  Christ  Cliurch  College,  and  completed  at 
the  University  of  Dublin,  he  became  successively  minister  of 
St  Catharine  Crec,  London,  and  Stratford-upon-Avon,  and  died 
rector  of  Clapham,  as  well  as  minister  of  Richmond,  Surrey, 
May  20,  172C. 

Nahum  Tate,  a  native  of  Dublin,  and  son  of  a  clergyman, 
was  bom  1G52.  What  profession  ho  followed,  if  any,  does 
not  appear,  and  although  promoted  to  the  'rank  of  poet- 
laureate,  his  place  in  literature  never  was  high.  He  died  in 
deep  poverty,  at  the  IVIint  in  Southwark,  a  place  of  refuge  for 
debtors,  Aug.  12,  1715. 

The  divine  and  the  laureate  together  compiled  the  "  New 
Version,"  now  almost  universally  employed  in  the  worship  of 
the  Church  of  England.  Occasionally  feeble,  and  never  sub- 
lime, it  is  usually  smooth  and  melodious,  and  its  evenly  cadence 
is  not  imfrequently  relieved  by  some  forcible  tum  or  elegant 
expression ;  and,  in  order  to  appreciate  it  rightly,  nothing  more 
is  needful  than  to  compare  it  with  the  efforts  of  acknowledged 
masters  of  the  lyre,  few  of  whom,  in  this  difficult  enterprise, 
have  been  equally  successfdL 


BRABT  Ain>  TATK.  14S 


PiSBltit  txxxix* 

Thou,  Lord,  bj  fitrictest  search  hast  known 

Mj  rising  up  and  lying  down; 
Mj  secret  thoughts  are  known  to  Thee, 

Known  long  before  conoeiVd  by  me. 
Thioe  eye  my  bed  and  path  surveys, 

My  public  haunts  and  private  ways; 
Thou  know'st  what  'tis  my  lips  wodd  vent, 

My  yet  nnntter'd  words'  intent. 

Surrounded  by  Thy  power  I  stand, 

On  every  side  I  find  Thy  hand : 
0  skill,  for  human  reach  too  high ! 

Too  dazzling  bright  for  mortal  eye! 
0  could  I  so  perfidious  be, 

To  think  of  once  deserting  Thee, 
Where,  Lord,  could  I  Thy  influence  shun? 

Or  whither  from  Thy  presence  run? 

If  up  to  heaven  I  take  my  flight, 

Tis  there  Thou  dwell^st  enthroned  in  light ; 
Or  dive  to  belles  infernal  plains, 

Tis  there  Almighty  vengeance  reigns. 
If  I  the  moming^s  wings  could  gain, 

And  fly  beyond  the  western  main, 
Thy  swifter  hand  would  first  arrive, 

And  there  arrest  Thy  fugitive. 

Or  should  I  try  to  shun  Thy  sight 

Beneath  the  sable  wings  of  night ; 
One  glance  from  Thee,  one  piercing  ray. 

Would  kindle  darkness  into  day. 
The  veil  of  night  is  no  disguise. 

No  screen  firom  Thy  all-searching  eyes; 
Thro'  midnight  shades  Thou  find'st  Thy  way, 

As  in  the  bla^g  noon  of  day. 

Thou  know'st  the  texture  of  my  heart, 
My  reins,  and  every  vital  part ; 
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Ere  from »"  °r,^icM  embryo  we, 
Thon  didrt  tbe  «'T'^,m  by  tbee ; 

j^^e  acVnoi^teJgJ^;^  life  1  trod, 

UytboagbWol^vo  recount. 

The  power  of  I'^    ^00  o'er 
Tar«oonercouWlKe  ...bore. 

The  «nd»u^*«^^Vvc  done, 

Tbe  ^cked  Thou  *aatday,^0^^^^ 
l)cp«rt  from  »e.  J  %,je.ty  ptofan*^ 

And  ute  »^  ^'n,  topiouo  crew, 
Lord,  bate  «ol?*^^ty  pursue? 
'^Vbo  Tbee  ^'^^  «"7beart  oppress. 

^hen  reprobates  i  } 

•ktr  to  Tbec 
^opractSseeuj^^^^efromme-, 

^  Shall  ulin<^2y  detest. 


THE  SEVEXTEEXTTI  CENTURY,  AXD  ITS 
BIBLICAL  .SCHOLAESIirr. 

Of  all  the  Britisli  centuries,  the  richest  in  religious  author- 
Bliip  is  the  one  of  which  we  are  now  to  take  leave — ^the  cen- 
trtny  illustrated  by  the  earnestness  of  Baxter,  the  profundity  of 
Owen,  ike  lofty  idealism  of  Howe,  the  masculine  energy  of 
fianoWy  the  oriental  opulence  of  Jeremy  Taylor,  the  magnifi- 
cence of  Milton,  the  bright  realisations  of  Bunyan — the  cen- 
tsfsrj  which  produced  the  Authorised  Version  of  the  Bible, 
'^rhich  compiled  the  Westminster  Standards,  and  which  has 
^>«qaeaihed  to  us  "  The  Saint's  Rest,"  and  "  Holy  laying  and 
I)y1ng,''  "  Ptoadise  Lost,"  and  «  The  Pilgrim's  Progress." 

Oar  survey  has  been  almost  entirely  confined  to  its  more 
popular  Christian  literature,  but  it  would  leave  our  sketch 
>«iy  incomplete  if  we  did  not  glance  for  a  moment  at  its 

%AGRSD  8GH0LAB8HIP. 

The  forty-seven  translators  of  the  Bible  were,  most  of  them, 
mighty  in  the  knowledge  of  the  original  languages ;  and  from 
the  beginning  to  the  dose  of  the  century,  names  like  Hugh 
Bronghton,  Heniy  Ainsworth,  Joseph  Mede,  Henry  Hammond, 
James  Ussher,  John  Selden,  Patrick  Young,  and  Simon 
Flatricky  retained  for  England  a  rank  which  drew  towards  it 
the  respectful  r^ards  of  Biblical  interpreters  on  the  Continent, 
like  Grotius  and  Yoetius,  Marckius  and  Buxtorf,  Bochart,  Do 
Dieu,  and  the  Spanheims. 

Pre-eminent  amongst  them  was  Dr  Edwabd  Pocock.  In 
1630,  when  he  was  in  his  siz-and-twentieth  year,  and  when 

TOU  m.  N 
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he  had  already  distinguished  himself  by  the  publication  of  the 
first  complete  edition  of  the  Syriac  New  Testament,  he  was 
appointed  chaplaui  to  the  English  foctory  at  Aleppa  Hen 
he  found  himself  all  at  once  in  the  midst  of  an  lilnstrated 
Bible — the  dogs  ''  going  about  the  city**  and  "  making  a 
noise/'  the  husbandman  winnowing  com  with  a  trident  or 
shovel,  and  thrashing  it  out  with  an  instrument  of  iron,  &c; 
and  with  the  alertness  of  an  enlightened  observer,  he  noted 
down  elucidations  of  Scripture,  which  were  still  practical]^ 
unknown  to  Europe,  Over  and  above  he  appUed  himadf 
with  a  noble  enthusiasm  to  the  mastery  of  the  Arabic  lao- 
guage,  and  at  last  not  only  spoke  it  with  fluency,  but^  like  his 
own  contemporary  Golius  of  Leyden,  and  like  Burckhaidt  in 
our  own  generation,  he  became  h&  learned  in  its  niceties  as  if 
it  had  been  his  native  tongue,  and  his  tutor  at  last  pronounoed 
him  no  whit  inferior  to  the  Mufti  of  Aleppo.  One  fruit  of  his 
industry  was  a  collection  of  six  thousand  Arabic  proverbi^ 
which  ho  translated,  and  eventually  deposited  in  the  Bodkiaa 
Library.  On  his  return  to  Enghmd,  six  years  afterwards, 
Archbishop  Laud  founded  an  Arabic  lectureship  at  Oijfozd, 
and  gave  Pocock  the  first  appointment.  Soon  afterwards  he 
paid  a  second  visit  to  the  East,  chiefly  in  search  of  Oriental 
manuscripts,  and  returned  to  find  the  kingdom  in  the  incipient 
confusion  of  the  Parliamentary  war.  Ju  1643  he  obtained, 
in  addition  to  his  lectureship,  the  Uving  of  Childrey,  a  eowifrj 
parish  twelve  miles  from  Oxford. 

Here  his  discomises  were  a  great  contrast  to  the  elaboimte 
and  critical  sermons  which  he  preached  before  the  Univeraitj. 
As  stated  by  his  biographer,  Dr  Twells,  they  '^  were  plain  and 
easy,  having  nothing  in  them  which  he  conceived  to  be  abore 
the  capacities  even  of  the  meanest  of  his  auditors.  And  as  he 
carefully  avoided  the  shows  and  ostentation  of  learning;  so 
he  would  not,  by  any  means,  indulge  himself  in  the  practice 
of  those  arts  which  at  that  time  were  very  common  and  much 
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by  ordinary  people.  Such  were  distortions  of  the 
amntenanee  and  strange  gestures,  a  violent  and  unnatural 
way  of  speaking,  and  affected  words  and  phrases,  which,  being 
oat  of  the  ordinary  way,  were  therefore  supposed  to  express 
tomewhat  rery  mysterious,  and  in  a  high  degree  spiritual" 
Bat  he  was  too  plain  and  too  practical  for  his  own  popularity. 
Some'of  his  hearers  complained  of  him  as  ''  a  malignant,  and 
popkiUy  indined;"  and,  passing  through  Ohildrey,  one  of  his 
Oxford  friends  asked  some  of  the  parishioners,  '^  Who  is  your 
minister?  and  how  do  you  like  himf  and  received  for  answer, 
*  Oar  parson  is  one  Mr  Pocock,  a  plsdn,  honest  man;  but; 
mast^,  he  is  no  Latiner." 

In  1648  he  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  appointed  professor 
of  Hebrew  and  a  canon  of  Christ  Church,  both  by  Charles  I. 
and  the  Committee  of  Parliament;  but  this  and  all  his  prefer- 
ment were  soon  afterwards  endangered  by  his  refusing  to  take 
**  the  engagement."  As  he  wrote  to  his  learned  correspondent, 
Homios  of  Harderwyk,  '^  My  affairs  are  reduced  to  such  a 
criaifl^  that  unless  I  meddle  in  things  wherein  I  am  resolved 
never  to  intermeddle,  I  shall  be  turned  out  of  all  professorships 
m  the  University.  I  have  learned,  and  made  it  an  unalterable 
{ffindple,  to  keep  peace,  as  far  as  in  me  lies,  with  all  men — ^to 
pay  doe  reverence  and  obedience  to  the  higher  powers,  and  to 
avoid  all  things  that  are  foreign  to  my  profession  or  studies; 
baft  to  do  anything  that  may  ever  so  little  molest  the  quiet  of 
my  conscience,  would  be  more  grievous  than  the  loss  not  only 
of  my  fbrtones,  but  of  my  life.  But  please,  sir,  to  be  assured 
that  I  never  followed  these  studies  with  mercenary  views; 
and,  therefore,  when  it  shall  please  Ood  to  grant  me  a  safe 
and  obscure  retirement,  I  will,  with  greater  alacrity  than  ever, 
apply  myself  to  these  researches,  and  promote  them  with  my 
best  endeavoura"  It  is  pleasing  to  add  that,  as  on  a  former 
occasion  he  had  been  protected  by  the  intervention  of  Selden, 
so  now  the  remonstrances  of  Drs  Wallis,  Wilkins,  and  others, 
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saved  the  Commonwealth  from  the  scandal  of  deposiiig  the 
greatest  Orientalist  in  Europe,  and  preserred  to  the  UiiiTendty 
one  of  the  brightest  of  its  ornaments. 

The  Restoration  brought  no  promotion  to  Dr  Focock,  and 
no  encouragement  to  Oriental  literature;  but  the  amiaUe 
student  pursued  his  chosen  path  quietly  and  cheerfully  in  the 
congenial  seclusion  of  Christ  Church  till  within  ten  months  of 
completing  his  eighty-seventh  year.  He  died  Sept.  10,  1691. 
It  was  a  green  old  age.  Even  his  memory  shewed  little 
failure,  and,  like  the  palm-tree,  his  mind  was  fruitful  to  the 
last.  He  had  reached  his  eightieth  year  before  he  publiahed 
lus  ponderous  and  profoundly  learned  commentary  on  Hoses, 
and  in  the  year  in  which  he  died  he  followed  it  up  with  a 
companion  work  on  Joel.  These,  with  his  expositions  of 
Micah  and  Malachi,  his  translations  into  Arabic  of  the  Idtuigy, 
and  of  his  friend  Grotius*s  work  on  the  Truth  of  Christianity, 
and  many  other  laborious  undertakings,  are  amongst  the  monu- 
ments of  an  Eastern  erudition  which  few  Englishmen  have  ever 
ecjuallcd,  and  which  hardly  any  German  scholar  has  excelled* 

Coeval  with  Pocock,  and  adorning  the  sister  Univeraily  of 
Cambridge,  was  Dr  John  Lightpoot.  The  son  of  the  vicar 
of  Uttoxetcr,  in  Staffordshire,  lie  had  passed  through  the  Uni- 
versity a  good  scholar,  but  without  any  particular  zeal  for 
Biblical  learning,  when  it  was  his  good  fortune  to  become 
private  chaplain  to  Sir  Rowland  Cotton,  at  Bellaport,  in  Shrop- 
shire. In  Ms  patron  he  found  not  only  an  accomplished 
Christian  gentleman,  but  a  first-rate  Hebraist.  His  fathei^s 
house  in  London  had  been  often  the  home  of  the  &ntastic  but 
learned  Hugh  Rroughton,  and  from  this  half-Jewish  tutor, 
young  Cotton  had  learned  his  lesson  so  well,  that  at  eight 
years  of  age  he  not  only  could  read  any  chapter  in  the 
Hebrew  Bible,  but  could  speak  the  language.  The  enthu- 
siasm of  the  learned  knight  infected  the  young  divine,  who 
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became  so  deroted  to  these  new  stndieSy  tbat  when  Sir  Rowland 
left  ShiDpehire,  Mr  lig^tfoot  removed  to  Homaey,  near  Lon- 
dofOf  ihjBt  he  might  have  constant  access  to  the  stores  of 
Hebrew  literatore  accumulated  in  Bion  College  libraiy.  Li 
1630,  and  when  he  had  only  completed  his  twenty-eighth 
year,  his  kind  fiimd  presented  him  to  the  rectory  of  Ashley, 
in  the  county  of  Stafford;  Here  he  did  not  neglect  the  duties 
of  the  pastorate,  but  at  the  same  time  he  gave  himself  to  his 
dhooen  pnnuit  with  the  ardour  of  a  devotee.  In  order  to 
eommand  nninvaded  leisure,  he  bought  a  garden  not  &r  finom 
the  paiaonage,  and  in  the  midst  of  it  built  a  small  house,  with 
a  study  below  and  a  bed-room  above;  and  here,  away  from 
the  racket  created  by  Anastasius  and  Cottonus,  and  the  other 
juvenile  la^tfoots,  he  pored  over  the  Babylonian  and  Jerusa- 
lem Talmuds  for  days  and  nights  together.  It  was  a  much 
more  agreeable  hermitage  than  the  cell  of  St  Jerome  at  Beth- 
kbem;  and  as  his  admirable  constitution  and  great  abilities 
enabled  him  to  discharge  with  unusual  efficiency  his  parochial 
duties,  none  but  his  gentle  and  affectionate  Joyce  had  reason 
to  complain  of  his  devotion  to  the  muse  of  Solyma.  He  had 
already  set  his  heart  on  a  work  new  to  English  literature — a 
Harmony  of  the  Four  Qospels ;  and,  in  order  to  execute  this 
to  his  own  satis&ction,  he  resolved  not  only  to  arrange  the 
TtneB  in  their  true  historical  sequence,  but  he  determined  to 
master  the  chronology  of  Scripture,  along  with  the  topography 
of  Jemsalem  and  the  Holy  Land,  and  to  gain  all  the  know- 
ledge of  tiie  state  and  customs  of  the  Jews  at  the  period  of  the 
Advent,  which  could  be  derived  from  their  own  and  other 
writers,  like  every  "  magnum  optis"  it  was  a  boundless  under- 
taking, and  for  long  and  happy  years  he  went  on  filling  up  one 
folid  after  another  with  quotations  from  Josephus  and  Philo, 
Maimonides  and  Kimchi,  the  Fathers  of  the  Church,  and  his 
mneh-Ioved  Talmndsf,  by  way  of  apparatus  for  his  arduous 
«work. 

n2 
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After  twelve  years  he  was  torn  away  firom  this  cfaamung 
retreat,  and  in  1643  we  find  him  a  member  of  the  ABsemUyof 
Divines  meeting  at  Westminster.  In  its  deliberationfl  he  took 
an  active  and  useful  part^  and  to  his  pen  we  are  indebted  for  a 
detailed  and  Lively  account  of  its  proceedings.  In  the  same 
year  he  was  made  Master  of  Catharine  Hall,  Cambridgei  and 
Vicar  of  Much  Munden,  Hertfordshii'e — ^prefennents  which  the 
Restoration  did  not  disturb,  and  which  he  held  till  his  death, 
December  6,  1675.  He  had  reached  his  seventy-fourth  year. 
Like  his  contemporary,  Dr  Pocock,  he  enjoyed  good  health  and 
a  cheerful  spirit  For  this  he  was  no  doubt  in  some  degree 
indebted  to  his  habitual  temperance.  Even  small  beer  he 
seldom  tasted,  and  his  last  illness  was  ascribed  by  his  phyai- 
cians  to  a  very  slight  deviation  from  his  habitual  abstinenea 
In  a  journey  from  Cambridge  to  Ely  he  caught  a  cold,  and,  in 
order  to  cure  it,  his  firiends  persuaded  him  to  eat  a  red  herriqg 
and  drink  a  few  glasses  of  claret.  The  wine  gave  a  stimulus 
to  the  fever,  and  brought  on  congestion  of  the  brain,  and  after 
a  fortnight,  for  the  most  part  spent  in  unconsciousness,  the 
venerable  scholar  expired. 

The  recent  labours  of  Robinson  and  Greswell  have  gone  fitf 
to  antiquate  Lightfoofs  "  Harmony,''  and  in  his  ''  Horse  Tal- 
mudicH),"  along  with  much  that  is  curious  and  suggestive,  th^ 
is  a  good  deal  of  rabbinical  rubbish ;  but  many  a  text  received 
a  new  elucidation  from  his  learned  labours,  and  we  cannot  feel 
sufficiently  grateful  for  that  ardour  which  kept  this  student^ 
for  nearly  fifty  years,  working  a  mine  which  yields  its  golden 
grains  so  slowly,  and  which^  if  important,  is  also  to  most  m^ 
uninviting. 

Of  the  Biblical  zeal  of  that  generation,  the  monument  most 
magnificent  is  the  "  London  Polyglott.''  Its  projector  and  editOT, 
Dr  Beian  Walton,  was  a  native  of  Seymour,  in  Yorkshire^ 
where  he  was  bom  in  1600,  so  that  he  was  two  years  older 
than  Lightfoot,  and  four  years  older  than  Pocock.     For  some 
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years  he  bad  been  rector  of  St  Maigaret's  Oigar,  a  prebendary 
of  St  PanTsy  and  chaplain  to  the  king,  when  the  conf  uudons  of 
the  kingdom  stripped  him  of  all  his  preferment,  and  compelled 
bim  to  seek  an  a^lom  in  the  house  of  his  fftthcr-in-law,  Dr 
Thomas  Fnller,  in  Cripplegate,  London.  He  there  devoted 
Us  '^  unwilling  leisure'*  to  the  carrying  out  of  his  noble  pro- 
ject—«n  edition  of  the  Scriptures  in  the  original  tongues,  with 
all  the  earlier  versions  in  parallel  columns,  and  each  accom- 
panied by  a  Latin  translation  so  literal  as  to  convey  its  import 
to  the  less  learned  reader.  Works  of  a  similar  character  had 
abeady  appeared  in  other  countriea  The  Complutensian,  pub- 
liahed  in  Spain  in  1520,  at  the  cost  of  Cardinal  Ximenes  j  the 
Antwerp  Folyglott  in  1572,  under  the  auspices  of  Philip  XL  ; 
and  the  Paris  Polyglott,  1G45,  edited  by  Le  Jay  and  others, 
imder  the  patronage  of  Cardinals  Richelieu  and  Mazarine.  But 
Dr  Walton's  plan  included  a  variety  of  ancient  versions  omitted 
by  his  predecessors,  and  in  the  use  of  "  various  readings "  it 
not  only  advanced'  on  all  previous  Polyglotts,  but  it  intro- 
duced a  new  era  in  the  criticism  of  the  sacred  text.*  In  setting 
about  his  great  undertaking,  he  was  fortunate  in  securing  first- 
rate  coadjutors.  Archbishop  Usshcr  supplied  his  collation  of 
sixteen  manuscripts  of  the  Septuagiiit,  Dr  Pocock  contributed 
the  Psalms  in  Ethiopic,  the  Syriac  Old  Testament,  and  the 
Goq)els  in  Persian,  which  last  had  never  before  been  published. 
Besides  Syriac  manuscripts,  Dr  Lightfoot  furnished  an  elaborate 
dinertation  on  Scriptural  topography ;  and  scholars  like  Pierce, 
Clarke,  and  Selden,  vied  with  one  another  m  communicating 
their  literary  treasures,  with  their  remarks  and  various  readings, 
and  in  revising  the  sheets  as  they  passed  through  the  press.  Sub- 
scriptions to  the  amount  of  at  least  nine  thousand  pounds  were 
obtained;  Cromwell  remitted  the  duty  on  the  paper  which 
should  be  required  for  the  work,  and  in  lGo7,  four  years  after 
the  first  sheet  went  to  press,  the  whole  six  volumes  were  com- 

*  Bee  Dr  Tregelles  in  the  tenth  edition  of  Home's  "  Introdaotion/'  yol. 
IT.  p.  124. 
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pleted ;  and  now  with  its  Hebrew  and  Greek,  its  Samaritia 
and  Chaldee,  its  Syriac,  Feisic,  Arabic^  Ethiqpio,  and  Ynlgrti 
Latin^  and  its  elaborate  apparatus,  Walton's  Polyi^ott  is  Him 
comer-stone  in  the  collection  of  evei^  Biblical  scholar  who  caa 
afford  the  twenty  or  thirty  pounds  which  it  nsoally  cost& 

The  original  prefiEM^  made  gratefid  mention  of  **  Serenissunni 
D.  Protector"  and  his  Council,  who  had  supplied  the  paper 
duty-free;  but  after  the  death  of  Cromwell,  this  prefiu)e  was 
cancelled,  and  another  was  substituted  omitting  his  name.  A% 
the  same  time,  Dr  Walton  dedicated  the  work  to  Charles  U, 
apologising  for  not  doing  it  sooner,  ''as  that  great  dragon, lAo 
had  pro&ned  his  Miyesty's  sceptre,  would  have  suppressed  the 
work  if  it  had  been  inscribed  to  any  patron  but  himself*  Ood- 
sidering  that  he  had  been  deprived  of  his  benefices  and 
silenced  by  republican  rulers,  there  is  some  excuse  for  the  keen 
feelings  of  the  venerable  scholar;  but  it  surely  exceeds  the 
ordinary  limits  of  ingratitude  to  call  a  man  ''  great  dragon**  on 
paper  supplied  by  himself. 

Dr  Walton's  merits  were  recognised  by  the  restored  monarchy, 
and  in  1661  he  was  appointed  to  the  see  of  Chester.  In  these 
days,  when  an  express  train  carries  a  bishop  from  Eoston 
Square  to  the  old  Roman  city  in  cdx  hours,  it -is  Aittwring  to 
read  the  progress  of  Dr  Walton,  which  occupied  from  Tuesday 
the  3d  of  September  tiU  Wednesday  the  lltL  And  it  was  as 
eventful  as  it  was  long.  The  coach  upset,  and  Mrs  Walton's 
face  was  severely  bruised.  Two  troops  of  horse,  sent  to  escort  the 
bishop,  quarrelled,  and  were  ready  to  draw  their  swords  on  one 
another.  An  officers  wife,  making  up  to  him  with  a  present^ 
fell  and  broke  her  arms;  a  ringer  was  nearly  killed  by  the 
stroke  of  a  bell;  and  a  stranger,  in  the  act  of  accosting  him, 
dropped  dead  before  him.  However,  all  dangers  were  sur- 
mounted at  last,  and,  amidst  atumult  of  loyal  excitement,  and 
with  the  loudest  acclamations,  the  new  prelate  was  conducted 
first  to  his  cathedral,  and  then  to  the  palace.    But  in  less  than 
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three  months  this  triumphal  procession  was  succeeded  by  a 
pageant  of  a  very  different  description;  and  on  the  5th  of  De- 
eember  the  coffin  of  Bishop  Walton  was  followed  by  a  concourse 
of  mourning  peers,  scholars,  and  clergy,  from  his  residence  in 
Aldeiagate  Street  to  his  grave  in  the  south  aisle  of  St  Paul's.* 

Dr  Walton's  most  devoted  coadjutor  was  Dr  Edmund  Cas- 
IBLL.  This  eminent  scholar  was  bom  at  East  Hatley,  in 
Cunbiidgeahilo,  in  1606,  and  was  an  alunmus  of  Emmanuel 
CVdlege.  When  Dr  Walton  projected  the  Polyglott,  Dr  CasteU 
undertook  to  compile,  as  a  needful  accompaniment,  a  lexicon 
of  its  various  languagea  To  this  herculean  task  he  devoted 
seventeen  years,  usually  working  sixteen  hours  a-day.  As  his 
MBJHtants,  he  employed  seven  English  secretaries,  and  seven 
fneigners;  and,  besides  wearing  away  his  own  frame  to  a 
shadow,  he  expended  on  the  undertaking  his  personal  estate, 
amounting  to  twelve  thousand  pounds.  Unfortunately  the 
^  Lexicon  Heptaglotton,"  in  two  folio  volumes,  did  not  appear  till 
1669,  and  before  that  time  the  love  of  Oriental  learning,  which 
marked  the  Commonwealth,  had  ebbed  away;  and,  eighteen 
hundred  pounds  in  debt,  the  editor  had  to  petition  the  king 
**  that  a  jail  might  not  be  his  reward  for  so  much  labour  and 
expense."  The  sale  of  the  work  was  slow;  and  when  he  died 
in  1689,  it  is  believed  that  five  hundred  copies  remained  on 
hand.  These,  his  niece  and  executrix,  Mrs  Crisp,  stowed  away 
in  some  empty  room  or  bam  in  Surrey.  There  the  rats  de- 
voured them;  and  when  they  were  at  last  examined,  it  was 
found  hardly  possible  to  complete  a  single  copy,  and  the  whole 
mass  of  learned  rags  was  sold  for  seven  pounds. 

Another  gigantic  enteqjrise  of  this  Bible-loving  era  was  the 

*  A  faU  icoount  of  the  London  Polyglott,  as  well  as  of  its  learned  editor, 
will  be  found  in  Todd's  "  Memoirs  of  Walton/'  2  toIs.,  London:  1821— 
a  lOBitYliai  dry,  bat  docomentary  and  painstaking  book. 
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collection  of  ninety  commentators  on  the  entire  Sciiptare,  or 
its  several  portions^  published  by  Cornelias  Bee,  a  bookseller, 
in  1660,  in  nine  huge  volumes,  under  the  well-known  title  of 
"  Criticji  Sacri." 

On  this  work  an  improvement  was  made  by  Matthsw 
Pool,*  a  silenced  Nonconformist  minister.  His  plan  was  to 
give  the  substance  of  each  commentator  embraced  in  the 
^'Critici  Sacri,"  along  with  a  number  besides;  and  to  those 
who  were  not  anxious  to  possess  the  ipHssima  verba  of  each  in- 
terpreter, this  digest  had  the  recommendation  of  greater  com- 
prehensiveness combined  with  economy.  It  was  prepared  with 
remarkable  rapidity.  The  first  volume  appeared  in  1669,  and 
the  fifth  and  concluding  one  in  1676;  and  during  this  period, 
with  very  little  copy  provided  beforehand,  the  author  kept  two 
presses  in  constant  employment.  His  rule  was  to  rise  "  veiy 
early  in  the  morning,  about  three  or  four  o'clock,  and  take  a 
raw  egg  about  eight  or  nine,  and  another  about  twelve,^and 
then  continue  his  studies  till  the  afternoon  was  pretty  fiur 
advanced,  when  he  went  abroad,  and  spent  the  evening  at 
some  friend's  house  in  cheerful  conversation.*'  And  its  success 
was  not  a  little  wonderfiiL  To  their  lasting  honour,  the  work 
of  the  learned  Nonconformist  was  recommended  to  public 
favour  by  many  of  the  bishops,  and  by  Tillotson,  Patrick, 
Stillingfleet,  and  other  lights  of  the  Church  of  England;  and 
before  the  fifth  volume  was  published,  an  impression  of  four 
thousand  copies  was  exhausted,  all  save  two  hundred.  Before 
the  end  of  the  century,  three  other  editions  had  appeared,  two 
of  them  at  Frankfort  and  one  at  Leyden. 

The  generation  which  produced  these  colossal  commentators 
must  have  been  miglity  in  the  Scriptures,  and  the  ministers 
who  had  time  to  study  the  "Critici  Sacri"  and  Walton's 
Polyglott,  must  have  possessed  an  enviable  amount  of  learned 
leisure.     They  had  not  a  dozen  committees  to  attend  in  a 

*  Born  at  York,  1024;  died  at  Amsterdam,  1679. 
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week,  and  some  thoiuands  of  letters  to  answer  in  a  year. 
Thdr  mornings  were  not  devoted  to  the  miscellaneous  afiairs 
which  now-a-dajB  engross  the  care  and  divide  the  energies  of 
the  parochial  or  congregational  £Eu:totmn,  nor  were  their  even- 
ings bespoken  for  conva'tasnanes  and  lectures,  soirees  and  public 
dinners.     And  although  it  would  be  a  silly  peevishness  to 
complain  of  a  state  of  matters  which  is  mainly  the  result  of 
the  evangelistic  and  philanthropic  zeal  evolved  in  the  present 
oeotuiy,  we  sometimes  wish  that  religious  activity  left  more 
time  for  sacred  scholarship.     Except  during  the  few  weeks  of 
has  annual  holiday,  there  is  many  a  clergjrman  who  never 
knows  the  luxury  of  a  day's  unbroken  retirement;  and,  for  the 
quiet  study  of  the  Bible,  city  merchants  are  often  more  favour- 
ably circumstanced  than  city  ministers.     No  doubt,  a  sensible 
man  will  conform  to  existing  exigencies,  and  will  do  his  best 
to  produce,  from  Sunday  to  Sunday,  discourses,  fresh,  practical, 
4aid  impressive;  but  extemporised,  as  these  usually  arc,  in 
liaety  moments  at  the  end  of  a  laborious  week,  he  often  sighs 
to  perceive  that  there  are  broad  tracts  of  revelation  on  which 
he  dare  not  adventure,  and  important  truths  in  'Hhe  counsel 
of  Ood"  which  he  must  '^  shun  to  declare,'*  lest  Christianity 
itself  be  compromised  by   crude  expositions  or  unguarded 
statements.    And  that  which  aggravates  the  evil  is  the  early 
age  at  which  the  student  now  enters  on  the  active  ministiy— 
q)eading  in  his  first  charge  the  six  or  eight  years  which  the 
aspirant  two  hundred  years  ago  devoted,  in  his  quiet  chambers 
at  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  to  the  investigation  of  the  original 
Scriptures  and  the  mastery  of  systematic  divinity.     It  may  be 
that  some  of  the  Conmionwealth  worthies  were  too  much 
recluses  and  book-worms,  and  it  will  be  allowed  that  a  modem 
Idghtfoot  would  be  as  little  in  his  element  presiding  at  a  vestry, 
as  a  resuscitated  Chamock  at  a  modem  tea-meeting;  but, 
h^i;^y,  the  Church  is  now  so  rich  in  active  and  accomplished 
laymen,  and  in  men  of  business  who  are  withal  men  of  piety. 
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that  we  believe  the  interests  of  Christianity  would  be  Babaerrsd 
by  pastors  being  allowed  to  give  themselves  more  entirely  to 
*'  prayer  and  to  the  ministry  of  the  word."  In  such  liEi  events 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  standard  of  personal  devotedneaa  and 
spiritual  attainment  might  rise  higher,  first  among  paatorfl^  and 
then  among  people;  and  that,  with  more  effort  concentnted 
on  pulpit  ministrations,  the  members  of  the  Christian  oonh 
munity  would  be  gainers,  in  the  extending  range  of  their 
scriptural  knowledge,  in  the  growing  strength  of  their  religioiiB 
convictions,  and  in  the  more  powerful  impulses  £rom  time  to 
time  imparted  to  their  personal  piety. 

THE  CHRISTIAN  LAITY. 

LORD  BACOK. 

Overshadowed  as  wore  the  last  years  of  this  illustriona 
Englishman  by  his  own  sad  confession  that,  in  the  administra- 
tion of  justice,  he  had  been  guilty  of  "corruption,"  there  is  no 
admirer  of  genius  who  is  not  anxious  to  find  for  the  fiillen 
chanceUor  every  extenuation  afforded  by  the  venality  of  his 
contemporaries  and  predecessors;  and,  although  some  may 
demur  to  our  giving  a  place  in  religious  authorship  to  one  in 
whoso  career  there  was  so  much  to  condemn,  charitable  read^B 
will  recall  to  remembrance  the  inspired  author  of  those  psalnu, 
some  of  which  Bacon  translated,*  and,  however  much  they  may  po- 
gret  that  a  loftier  morality  was  not  combined  with  mental  powers 
so  transcendent,  they  will  be  reluctant  to  forego  the  homage 
paid  to  Christianity  by  one  of  the  most  imperial  intellects  amoQg 
the  sons  of  men,  and  they  will  be  anxious  to  hope  that,  amidst 
manifold  infirmities,  "  the  root  of  the  matter  was  found**  in  him. 

©f  Eirijw. 

I  cannot  call  riches  better  than  the  baggage  of  virtue.  The 
Boman  word  is  better — impedimenta.    For,  as  the  baggage  is 

*  See  ante,  page  124. 
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to  anaimy,  so  are  riches  to  yirtiie.    It  cannot  be  spared,  nor 

left  behind;  bat  it  hindereth  the  march;  ye%  and  the  care  of 

it  scnnetames  loeeth  or  distorbeth  the  victory.     Of  great  riches 

there  ia  no  real  nse,  except  it  be  in  the  distribution;  the  rest 

B  bat  conceit.    So,  saith  Solomon,  ''Where  much  is  there  are 

many  to  consame  it;  and  what  hath  the  owner,  but  the  sight 

of  it  with  his  eyes  f "   The  personal  fruition  in  any  man  cannot 

leadi  to  feel  great  riches :  there  is  a  custody  of  them,  or  a 

power  of  dole  and  donative  of  them,  or  a  fame  of  them,  but 

no  solid  use  to  the  owner.     Do  you  not  see  what  feigned 

prices  are  set  upon  littie  stones  and  rarities  ?  and  what  works 

of  ostentation  are  undertaken,  because  there  might  seem  to  be 

aome  use  of  great  riches  ?    But  then,  you  will  say,  they  may 

be  of  use,  to  buy  men  out  of  dangers  and  troubles.    As 

Solomon  saith,  Riches  are  as  a  stronghold  in  the  imagination 

of  the  rich  man.     But  this  is  ezcellentiy  expressed — ^that  it  is 

In  imagination,  and  not  always  in  iact :  for,  certainly,  great 

niches  have  sold  more  men  than  they  have  bought  out     Seek 

^lot  proud  riches;  but  such  as  thou  mayst  get  justiy,  use 

wberiy,  distribute  cheerfully,  and  leave  contentedly.    The 

]»et8  feign,  that  when  Plutus,  which  is  riches,  is  sent  from 

Jupiter,  he  limps,  and  goes  slowly;  but  when  he  is  sent  from 

Tlnto,  he  runs,  and  is  swift  of  foot :  meaning,  that  riches  gotten 

ly  good  means  and  just  labour,  pace  slowly;  but  when  they 

come  by  the  death  of  others,  as  by  the  course  of  inheritance, 

testaments,  and  the  like,  they  come  tumbling  upon  a  man. 

Bat  it  might  be  applied  likewise  to  Pluto,  taking  him  for  the 

devil;  for  when  riches  come  from  the  devil,  as,  by  fraud,  and 

oppression,  and  ui^ust  means^  they  come  upon  speed.    The 

ways  to  enrich  are  many,  and  most  of  them  fouL     Parsimony 

is  one  of  the  best^  and  yet  is  not  innocent;  for  it  withholdeth 

men  from  works  of  liberality  and  charity.     The  improvement 

of  the  ground  is  the  most  natural  obtaining  of  riches;  for  it 

is  cor  great  mothers  blessing,  the  earth's :  but  it  is  slow. 

TOL.  m.  o 
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And  yet^  where  men  of  great  wealth  stoop  to  hnabandiy,  it 
multiplieth  riches  exceedingly.  I  knew  a  nobleman  in  Eng- 
land that  had  the  greatest  audits  of  any  man  in  my  time;  a 
great  grazier,  a  great  sheep-master,  a  great  timber-man,  a  greit 
collier,  a  great  corn-master,  a  great  lead-man,  and  ao  of  mm 
and  a  nnmber  of  the  like  points  of  husbandry,  so  as  the  earth 
seemed  a  sea  to  him,  in  respect  of  the  perpetual  importation. 
It  was  truly  observed  by  one,  that  himself  came  very  haidly 
to  a  little  riches,  and  very  easily  to  great  riches.  For  when  a 
man's  stock  is  come  to  that,  that  he  can  expect  the  prime  of 
markets,  and  overcome  those  bargains  which,  for  their  great- 
ness, arc  few  men's  money,  and  be  partner  in  the  industries  of 
younger  men,  he  cannot  but  increase  mainly.  The  gains  of 
ordinary  trades  and  vocations  are  honest,  and  furthered  by 
two  things— chiefly  by  diligence,  and  by  a  good  name  for 
good  and  fair  dealings.  The  fortune  in  being  the  first  in  an 
invention  or  in  a  privilege,  doth  cause  sometimes  a  wonderful 
overgrowth  in  riches,  as  it  was  with  the  first  sugaivman  in  the 
Canaries.  Therefore,  if  a  man  can  play  the  true  logician,  to 
have  as  well  judgment  as  invention,  he  may  do  great  matten^ 
especially  if  the  times  be  fit.  He  that  resteth  upon  gains  oer- 
tain,  shall  hardly  grow  to  great  riches;  and  he  that  puts  all 
upon  adventures,  doth  oftentimes  break,  and  come  to  poverty: 
it  is  good,  therefore,  to  guard  adventures  with  certainties  that 
may  uphold  losses.  Believe  not  much  them  that  seem  to 
despise  riches;  for  they  despise  them  that  despair  of  them, 
and  none  worse  when  thoy  come  to  them.  Bo  not  penny- 
wise  :  riches  have  wings,  and  sometimes  they  fly  away  of 
themselves;  sometimes  they  must  be  set  flying,  to  bring  in 
more.  Men  leave  their  riches  either  to  their  kindred  or  to  the 
public;  and  moderate  portions  prosper  best  in  both.  A  great 
estate  left  to  an  heir,  is  as  a  lure  to  all  the  birds  of  prey  round 
about,  to  sei2e.  on  him,  if  he  be  not  the  better  established  in 
years  and  judgment  Likewise,  glorious  gifts  and  fbundationfl  are 
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McrifioeB  without  salt,  and  but  the  painted  aepnlefareB  of 
almBy  which  soon  will  putrify  and  coirupt  inwardly.  Therefore, 
ineaaaie  not  thine  advanoementa  by  quantity,  but  firame  them 
by  meaaore;  and  de&r  not  charitiea  till  death :  for,  certainly, 
if  a  man  weigh  it  rightly,  he  that  doth  so  is  rather  liberal  of 
another  man's  than  of  his  own. 

STfie  S(tutitnt'0  Eraser. 

To  God  the  Father,  Qod  the  Word,  Qod  the  Spirit,  we  poor 
forth  most  humble  and  hearty  supplications,  that  He,  remem- 
bering the  calamities  of  mankind,  and  the  pilgrimage  of  this 
our  life,  in  which  we  wear  out  days  few  and  evil,  would  please 
to  open  to  us  new  refreshments  out  of  the  fountains  of  His 
goodness,  for  the  alleviating  of  our  miseries.  This  also  we 
humbly  and  earnestly  b^,  that  human  things  may  not  prcju- 
diee  such  as  are  divine ;  neither  that  from  the  unlocking  of  the 
gites  of  sense,  and  the  kindling  of  a  greater  light,  anything 
of  incredulity  or  intellectual  night  may  arise  in  our  minds 
towards  Divine  mysterie&  But  rather,  that  by  our  mind 
thoroo^y  cleansed  and  purged  from  £Euicy  and  vanities,  and 
yet  subject  and  perfectly  given  up  to  the  Divine  oracles,  there 
may  be  given  unto  hith  the  things  that  are  faith's.     Amen. 

SRie  Wixlitfsi  Eraser. 

Thou,  O  Father,  who  gavest  the  visible  light  as  the  first- 
bom  of  Thy  creatures,  and  didst  pour  into  man  the  intellectual 
Ii^t  as  the  top  and  consummation  of  Thy  workmanship,  be 
pleased  to  protect  and  govern  this  work,  which  coming  from 
Thy  goodness  retumeth  to  Thy  glory.  Thou,  after  Thou  hadst 
reviewed  the  works  which  Thy  hand  made,  behcldcst  that 
everything  was  very  good,  and  Thou  didst  rest  with  compla- 
cency in  them.     But  man,  reflecting  on  the  works  whidi  he 
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had  made,  saw  that  all  was  vanity  and  vexation  of  spirit,  and 
could  by  no  means  acquiesce  in  them.  Wherefore,  if  we  labour 
in  Thy  works  with  the  sweat  of  our  brows,  Thou  wUt  make  us 
partakers  of  Thy  vision  and  Thy  sabbath.  We  humbly  b^ 
that  this  mind  may  be  stead&atly  in  us,  and  that  Thou,  by  our 
hands,  and  also  by  the  hands  of  others  on  whom  Thou  shalt 
bestow  the  same  spirit,  wilt  please  to  convey  a  largess  of  new 
alms  to  Thy  &mily  of  mankind.  These  things  we  commend 
to  Thy  everlasting  love,  by  our  Jesus,  Thy  Christ,  Qod  with 
us.    Amen. 


JOHN  SELDEN. 

The  most  erudite  of  Englishmen — an  encyclopaedia  of  know- 
ledge, antiquarian,  historical,  legal — ^master  of  many  languagei^ 
dead  and  living — ^the  author  of  works  which  had  filled  Europe 
with  lus  fame — and  possessor  of  a  collection  of  8000  volumes, 
now  among  the  most  precious  treasures  of  the  Bodleian  Libraiyi 
— ^whcn  Sclden  lay  dying,  he  said  to  Archbishop  Ussher  and 
DrXangbain : — **  I  have  surveyed  most  of  the  learning  that  is 
among  the  sons  of  men,  and  my  study  is  filled  with  books  and 
manuscripts  on  various  subjects,  but  at  present  I  cannot  recol- 
lect any  passage  out  of  all  my  books  and  papers  whereon  I  can 
rest  my  soul,  save  this  from  the  sacred  Scriptures :  '  The  grace 
of  God  that  bringeth  salvation  hath  appeared  to  all  men, 
teaching  us,  that,  denying  ungodliness  and  worldly  lusts,  we 
should  live  soberly,  righteously,  and  godly,  in  this  present 
world;  looking  for  that  blessed  hope,  and  the  glorious  appearing 
of  the  great  Qod  and  our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ;  who  gave 
himself  for  us,  that  he  might  redeem  us  firom  all  iniquity, 
and  purify  unto  himself  a  peculiar  people,  zealous  of  good 
works.* " 

The  confession  is  interesting,  as  the  eventual  landing-place 
of  one  of  the  most  learned  of  mankind;  and  its  meeknesB 
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eontniU  alhrtingly  with  tbe  bab-hfiflrtednen  and  amoganee  of 
Us  healthier  dayi.  Fat  Seldena  was  a  mind  by  no  means, 
natonlly  devoat  or  reverential,  and  the  style  in  which  oontro- 
Tersy  was  eondueted  in  his  day  did  not  tend  to  deepen  his 
Teneradon  for  religion  or  its  ministers.  Btill,  his  confidence 
in  fdndamental  truths  remained  nnahaken,  and  when  the  king 
of  terrors  stared  him  in  the  face,  he  was  thankful  to  have  for 
his  retreat  the  simple  and  unchanging  "  fiuthfiil  saying." 

It  was  a  boast  of  Selden,  that  **  laymen  have  best  interpreted 
the  hard  places  in  the  Bible,  such  as  Joannes  Picns,  Scaliger, 
Ocotius,  Salmasius,  Heinsius."  With  tiiie  cross-lights  of  his 
immense  general  and  legal  erudition,  he  was  enabled  to  throw 
much  elucidation  on  subjects  lying,  out  of  the  theologian's 
ordinary  track;  and  his  Latin  treatises  on  ''The  Syrian  Gods," 
**  The  Hebrew  ¥^e,"  "  The  Sanhedrim,"  are  magazines  fix)m 
which  students  of  sacred  antiquities  will  long  continue  to  draw 
thdr  mat^rialB.  In  an  eiuiy  work,  "  The  History  of  Tithes," 
he  laboured  to  shew  that  a  legal  maintenance  for  the  ministry 
is  not  obligatory  under  the  Christian  dispensation.  The  book, 
howeyer,  not  only  excited  many  angry  rejoinders,  but  entailed 
on  the  author  the  displeasure  of  the  Court  The  upshot  was, 
that,  in  order  to  escape  graver  consequences,  ho  signed  an 
apology,  scarcely  retracting  its  doctrines,  but  expressing  regret 
for  its  publication. 

Selden  was  bom  December  16,  1584,  near  Tarring,  in  Sus- 
sex, ^ere  we  believe  that  the  cottage  of  his  father  is  still 
standing.  From  the  Free  School  of  Chichester  ho  passed  to 
Hart-hail,  Oxford,  and  afterwards  to  the  Inner  Temple,  Lon- 
don. By  his  publications,  and  in  the  friendship  of  men  like 
the  antiquaries,  Camden  and  Spelman,  and  Archbishop  XJssher, 
he  soon  attained  a  vast  reputation ;  and  in  1621,  when  King 
James,  in  a  speech  to  Parliament,  asserted  that  their  privileges 
were  origjmally  grants  from  the  crown,  Selden  was  the  lawyer 
whom  the  House  of  Lords  consulted;  and  as  his  opinion  was 

o2 
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adverse  to  tiie  royal  doctrine,  as  soon  as  a  dissdhttion  took 
place  he  was  thrown  into  prison — an  incarceration,  howevm, 
which  was  of  very  short  continuance.  On  the  accession  of 
Charles  L  he  was  elected  member  for  Bedwin,  in  Wiltshire; 
and  by  pleading  for  Hampden  in  the  Court  of  King's  Bench, 
and  opposing  absolute  measures,  he  made  himself  so  obnoxious 
to  the  king,  that  he  was  committed  to  the  Tower  for  ei^t 
months,  and  spent  a  still  longer  period  in  the  King  s  Bench 
and  Qatehouse  prisons.  In  1643  he  was  appointed  one  of 
the  lay  members  of  the  Westminster  Assembly.  Hia  death 
took  place  at  Whitefriars,  NoYcmber  30,  1654. 

In  the  hearty  words  of  the  Earl  of  Clarendon:  ''Mr  SeUen 
was  a  person  whom  no  character  can  flatter,  or  transmit  in  9aj 
ezpresfflons  equal  to  his  merit  and  virtue.  He  was  of  so  sta- 
pendous  learning  in  all  kinds,  and  in  all  languages  (as  may 
appear  in  his  excellent  and  transcendent  writings),  that  a  man 
would  have  thought  he  had  been  entirely  conversant  amongst 
books,  and  had  never  spent  an  hour  but  in  reading  and  writ- 
es >  y^^  ^  humanity,  courtesy,  and  aflability  vras  such,  thai 
he  would  have  been  thought  to  have  been  bred  in  the  best 
courts,  but  that  his  good  nature,  charity,  and  delight  in  doing 
good,  and  in  communicating  all  he  knew,  exceeded  that  breed- 
ing. His  style  in  all  his  writings  seems  harsh,  and  sometinies 
obscure,  which  is  not  wholly  to  be  imputed  to  the  abstmae 
subjects  of  which  he  conmionly  treated,  out  of  the  paths  trod 
by  other  men,  but  to  a  little  undervaluing  the  beauty  of  a 
style,  and  too  much  propensity  to  the  language  of  antiquiiy ; 
but  in  his  conversation  he  was  the  most  clear  discourser,  and 
had  the  best  fisumlty  of  making  hard  things  easy,  and  present- 
ing them  to  the  understanding,  of  any  man  that  hath  been 
known."* 

Of  such  conversational  remarks,  his  amanuensis,  Bichaid 
Milward,  has  preserved  an  interesting  selection  in  ''The  Table- 

*  Iiif«  of  CUrondQii. 
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lUk  of  John  Selden.**  This  book  has  been  lately  reprinted.* 
It  does  not  raise  our  moral  estimate  of  the  author,  and  it  con- 
tains ioo  many  indications  of  paradox  and  special  pleading ; 
bat  on  some  topics  its  sayings  are  valuable,  as  the  utterances 
of  a  mind  rarely  shrewd  and  wonderfully  well-informed. 

€)aa0ionBl  Casings. 

Popery, — Catholics  say,  we,  out  of  our  charity,  believe 
they  of  the  Church  of  Home  may  be  saved;  but  they  do  not 
believe  so  of  us;  therefore  their  Church  is  better  according  to 
onrsehreSb  First,  some  of  them,  no  doubt,  believe  as  well  of 
US  as  we  do  of  them,  but  they  must  not  say  so.  Besides,  is 
that  an  aigoment  their  Church  is  better  than  ours,  because  it 
has  less  charity) 

FixUh  and  Works, — ^Twas  an  unhappy  division  that  has 
been  made  between  £uth  and  work&  Though  in  my  intellect 
I  may  divide  them,  just  as  in  the  candle  I  know  there  is  both 
light  and  heat ;  but  yet,  put  out  the  candle,  and  they  are  both 
gone;  one  renuuns  not  without  the  other.  So  *tis  betwixt 
fidth  and  works ;  nay,  in  a  right  conception,  fdes  est  opus  ;  t 
if  I  believe  a  thing  because  I  am  commanded,  that  is  opiis, 

HtumUUy. — Humility  is  a  virtue  all  preach,  none  practise, 
and  yet  everybody  is  content  to  hear.  The  master  thinks  it 
good  doctrine  for  his  servant,  the  laity  for  the  clergy,  and  the 
dergy  for  the  laity. 

Exoessvfe  Humility, — ^There  is  humUitas  qucedam  in  vitio, 
IS  a  man  does  not  take  notice  of  that  excellency  and  perfection 
that  is  in  liimafllfj  how  can  he  be  thankful  to  Qod,  who  is  the 
author  of  all  excellency  and  perfection  1  Nay,  if  a  man  hath 
too  mean  an  opinion  of  himself,  'twill  render  him  unservioe- 
aUe  both  to  God  and  man. 

*  Edited  by  Darid  Irring,  LLD.    Edinbaigh :  1854. 
tFttthifwork. 
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EomUh  Idolatry. — ^Thoii^  tho  learned  F^pisfai  pny  noi  to 
images^  yet  it  is  to  be  feared  the  ignorant  do^  aa  ^tpeara  by 
that  stoiy  of  Bt  Nicholas  in  Spain.  A  coantryman  used  to 
offer  daily  to  St  Nicholas's  imaga  At  length,  by  miachancB, 
the  image  was  broken,  and  a  new  one  made  of  his  own  plnm- 
treo;  after  that  the  man  forbore.  Being  complained  of  to  his 
ordinary,  ho  answered,  'Tis  true  he  used  to  offer  to  the  old 
image,  but  to  the  new  one  he  could  not  find  in  his  hearty  be- 
cause he  knew  it  was  a  piece  of  hia  own  plum-^tree.  Yea  see 
whAt  opinion  this  man  had  of  the  image ;  and  to  this  tended 
the  bowing  of  their  images,  the  twinkling  of  their  eyes,  the 
Virgin's  milk,  &c  Had  they  only  meant  representatiiHia,  a 
picture  would  have  done  as  well  as  these  tricks.  It  may  be 
with  UR  in  England,  they  do  not  worship  images ;  becanaey 
living  amongst  Protestants,  they  are  either  laiigfaftH  out  of  U^ 
or  beaten  out  of  it  by  shock  of  argument. 

Ministerial  Apparatus, — ^Thero  be  four  things  a  ntinififr 
should  be  at — the  concionary  part,  ecclesiastical  story,  scfaool 
divinity,  and  the  casuists. 

1.  In  the  concionary  part  he  must  read  all  tho  chief  fathen^ 
both  Latin  and  Greek,  wholly — St  Austin,  St  Ambioee,  8t 
Chrysostom,  both  the  Gregories,  Tertullian,  Clemens,  Alex- 
andrinus,  and  Epiphanius,  which  last  have  more  learning  in 
them  than  all  the  rest,  and  writ  freely. 

2.  For  ecclesiastical  story  let  him  read  Baioniua,  with  tlie 
Magdeburgenscs,  and  be  his  own  judge — the  one  being 
extremely  for  the  Papists,  the  other  extremely  against  thena. 

3.  For  school  diidnity  let  him  get  Cavellus's  editum  of 
Scotus  or  Mayco,  where  there  be  quotations  that  direct  yoa  to 
every  schoolman,  where  such  and  such  questions  are  handled 
Without  school  divinity  a  divine  knows  nothing  logically,  nor 
will  he  be  able  to  satisfy  a  rational  man  out  of  the  pulpit 

4.  The  study  of  the  casuists  must  follow  the  study  of  the 
schoolmen,  because  the  division  of  their  cases  is  according  to 
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their  divimtyy  otherwisey  he  that  begins  with  them  will  know 
little^  as  he  that  b^ins  with  the  study  of  the  reports  and  cases 
in  the  common  law  will  thereby  know  little  of  the  law. 
Casuists  may  be  of  admirable  use,  if  discreetly  dealt  with, 
though  among  them  you  shall  have  many  leaves  together  very 
impertinentb  A  case  well  decided  would  stick  by  a  man,  they 
would  remember  it  whether  they  will  or  no,  whereas  a  quaint 
position  dieth  in  the  birtL  The  main  thing  is  to  know  where 
to  search;  for  talk  what  they  will  of  vast  memories,  no  man 
win  presume  upon  his  own  memory  for  anything  he  means  to 
wnte  or  speak  in  publia 

Moral  Uonetty, — ^They  that  cry  down  moral  honesty,  ay 
down  that  which  is  a  great  part  of  religion — ^my  duty  towards 
Gody  and  my  duty  towards  man.  What  care  I  to  see  a  man 
run  after  a  sermon,  if  he  cozens  and  cheats  as  soon  as  he  comes 
home?  On  the  other  side,  morality  must  not  bo  without 
religion;  for  if  so,  it  may  change  as  I  see  convenience.  Beli- 
gion  must  govern  it.  He  that  has  not  religion  to  govern  his 
morality  is  not  a  dram  better  than  my  masti£f-dog;  so  long  as 
you  stroke  him,  and  please  him,  and  do  not  pinch  him,  he  will 
^y  with  you  as  finely  as  may  be — ^ho  is  a  very  good  moral 
mastiff;  but  if  you  hurt  him,  he  will  fly  in  your  face  and  tear 
out  your  throat 

Preackkig, — ^First  in  your  sermons  use  your  logic,  and  then 
your  rhetoric  Bhetoric  without  logic  is  like  a  tree  with  leaves 
and  Uossoms,  but  no  root;  yet,  I  confess,  more  are  taken  with 
ihetCHric  than  logic,  because  they  are  catched  with  a  free 
expression,  when  they  understand  not  reason.  Logic  must  be 
natmndy  or  it  is  worth  nothing  at  all;  your  rhetoric  figures  may 
be  learned.  That  rhetoric  is  best  which  is  most  seasonable 
and  most  catching.  An  instance  we  Live  in  that  old  blunt 
conunandcr  at  Cadiz,  who  shewed  himself  a  good  orator;  being 
to  say  something  to  his  soldiers,  which  he  was  not  used  to  do, 
he  made  them  a  speech  to  this  purpose :  ''What  a  shame  will 
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it  bo,  yon  EngUshmen,  that  feed  upon  good  beef  and  bifwew, 
to  let  those  rascally  Spaniards  beat  yon,  tiiat  eat  nothing  but 
oranges  and  lemons!"  and  so  put  more  courage  into  hit  men 
than  ho  could  have  done  with  a  more  learned  oration.  Bhfltnric 
is  very  good,  or  stark  naught — there's  no  medium  in  riietoiic. 
If  I  am  not  fully  persuaded,  I  laugh  at  the  orator. 

TmnsuhstandatioH. — ^The  fathers,  using  to  speak  ibetorically, 
brought  up  transubstantiation,  as  if,  because  it  is  commonly 
said,  ^*  amicus  est  alt«r  idem,"*  one  should  go  about  to  prove  a 
man  and  his  friend  arc  all  one.  That  opinion  is  only  rhetoric 
turned  into  logic. 

IZAAK  WALTON. 

Bom  at  Stafford  in  1593,  Izaak  Walton  (for,  like  all  his 
admirers,  we  must  retain  his  own  antique  spelling  of  his  name) 
came  early  to  London,  and  spent  in  it  the  great  part  of  a 
long  and  happy  life  as  a  shopkeeiicr,  a  scholar,  and  a  Christian. 
His  first  premises,  in  Comliill,  were  seven  and  a-half  ibet  long 
by  five  feet  wide.  In  those  quiet  times,  a  draper  or  *'  Bempster" 
was  able  to  cam  a  competence  without  an  immense  establidi- 
mcnt.  Besides  plying  his  calling,  he  often  found  leisure  for  a 
day's  fly-fishing  on  the  Lea  or  the  Wandle,  and  in  1653  he  pub- 
lished  ''The  Complete  Angler,"  a  lively  and  endearing  old 
book,  in  which  he  has  embalmed  the  fircshnessof  thefielda  and 
bottled  up  the  sunshine  of  two  hundred  years  ago.  At  tliie 
same  time,  his  piety,  Ms  genius,  and  his  attachment  to  monarchy^ 
gained  him  the  friendship  of  Hammond  and  Fuller,  Hales  of 
Eton,  Archbishop  Ussher,  and  many  others  of  the  great  men 
who  adomed  the  Church  of  England,  and,  after  his  retirement 
from  business,  ho  beguiled  a  portion  of  his  leisure  writing 
accounts  of  some  of  his  contemporary  worthies — Sir  Heniy 
Wotton,  Richard  Hooker,  George  Herbert,  and  Bishop  Bander- 
son.    The  life  of  Dr  Donne  he  had  written  as  early  as  1640. 

*  A  friend  is  another  self. 
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Whea  he  tuautem&d  his  ahop  from  Cornhill  to  Fleet  Street^  he 
became  an  inhabitant  of  St  Dnnstan's,  and  one  of  Dr  Donne'e 
paiiahionenL 

These  exqniflite  biognphies  arc  above  all  praise,  unless  it 
be  such  pnise  as  Wordsworth's : — 

**  There  are  no  colours  in  the  fiiirest  sky, 
So  fiur  as  these;  the  feather  whence  the  pen 
Was  shaped,  that  traced  the  lives  of  these  good  men, 
Dropped  from  an  angel's  wing:  wiUi  moistened  eye, 
We  read  of  faith,  and  purest  charity, 
In  statesman,  priest,  and  humble  citizen. 
Oh!  could  we  copy  their  mild  virtues  then, 
Iffhat  joy  to  live,  what  blessedness  to  die ! 
Metiiinks  their  very  names  shine  still  and  bright ; 
Apart— Hke  glow-worms  on  a  summer  night; 
Or,  lonely  tapers,  when  from  &r  they  fling 
A  guiding  ray;  or  seen — ^like  stars  on  high. 
Satellites  burning  in  a  lucid  ring 
Around  meek  Walton's  heavenly  memory." 

The  life  of  Bishop  Sanderson  was  the  List  which  Walton 
wrote.  It  concludes  with  these  touching  words :  ^*  Tis  now 
too  late  to  wish  that  my  life  may  be  like  his;  for  I  am  in  the 
eii^ty-fifth  year  of  my  age :  but  I  humbly  beseech  Almighty 
God,  that  my  death  may ;  and  do  as  earnestly  beg  of  every 
reader  to  say,  Amen."  Our  extract  will  shew  how  green  was 
hin  old  age,  and  how  freeh  to  the  last  his  faculty  of  relating 
a  stofy.     The  passage  on  Thankfulness  is  taken  from  "The 

Walton  died  in  the  house  of  one  of  the  prebendaries  of 
Winchester,  '^in  the  great  frost,**  December  Id,  lG8d^  and 
in  the  cathedral 


now  resolyed  to  set  down  his  rest  in  a  quiet  privacy 
at  Boothby  P^umell^  and  looking  back  with  some  sadness  upon 
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his  removal  from  his  general  acquaintance  left  in  Qzfofd,  Mid 
the  peculiar  pleasures  of  a  University  life,  he  could  not  but 
think  the  want  of  society  would  render  this  of  a  country  panoQ 
the  more  uncomfortable,  by  reason  of  that  want  of  oonvoiU' 
tion;  and  therefore  he  did  put  on  some  fednt  purpoBSB  to 
marry.  For  he  had  considered,  that  though  marriage  be  cam- 
bered with  more  worldly  care  than  a  single  life;  yet  a  com- 
plying and  a  prudent  wife  changes  those  very  cares  into  ao 
mutual  a  content^  as  makes  them  become  like  the  sufferings  of 
St  Paul  (CoL  i  24),  which  he  would  not  have  wanted  became 
they  occasioned  his  rejoicing  in  them.  And  he,  having  wdl 
considered  this,  and  observed  the  secret,  unutterable  joys  that 
children  beget  in  parents,  and  the  mutual  pleasures  and  con- 
tented trouble  of  their  daily  care,  and  constant  endeavoois  to 
bring  up  those  little  images  of  themselves,  so  as  to  make  tiiem 
as  happy  as  all  those  cares  and  endeavours  can  make  them :  he 
having  considered  all  this,  the  hopes  of  such  happiness  turned 
his  faint  purposes  into  a  positive  resolution  to  many.  And 
he  was  so  happy  as  to  obtain  Anne,  the  daughter  of  Henry 
Nelson,  bachelor  in  divinity,  then  rector  of  Haugham,  in  the 
county  of  Lincoln,'  a  man  of  noted  worth  and  learning.  And 
the  Qiver  of  all  good  things  was  so  good  to  him  as  to  give  him 
such  a  wife  as  was  suitable  to  his  own  desires;  a  wife,  that 
made  his  life  happy  by  being  always  content  when  he  was 
cheerful ;  that  divided  her  joys  with  him,  and  abated  of  his 
sorrow,  by  bearing  a  part  of  that  burden;  a  wife,  that  demon- 
strated her  affection  by  a  cheerful  obedience  to  all  his  desiiefl^ 
during  the  whole  course  of  his  life,  and  at  his  death  too, 
for  she  outlived  him. 

And  in  this  Boothby  Fannel,  he  either  found  or  made  Ida 
parishioners  peaceable,  and  complying  with  him  in  the  decent 
and  regular  service  of  God.  And  thus  his  parish,  his  patron, 
and  he  lived  together  in  a  religious  love,  and  a  contented  quiet- 
ness; he  not  troubling  their  thoughts  by  preaching  high  and 
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Qselen  notioiLB^  bnt  sach  plain  truths  as  were  necessary  to  be 
known,  belieredy  and  practised,  in  order  to  their  salyatioa 
And  their  assent  to  what  he  taught  was  testified  by  such  a 
conformity  to  his  doctrine,  as  declared  they  believed  and  loved 
him.  For  he  would  often  say,  that,  without  the  last^  the  most 
evident  tmths — ^heard  as  from  an  enemy,  or  an  evil  liver — 
either  are  not^  or  are  at  least  the  less  effectual,  and  do  usually 
rather  harden  than  convince  the  hearer. 

And  this  excellent  man  did  not  think  his  duty  discharged  by 
only  reading  the  Church  prayers,  catechising,  preaching,  and 
administering  the  sacraments  seasonably;  but  thought — ^if  the 
kw  or  the  canons  may  seem  to  enjoin  no  more — ^yet  that  God 
would  require  more  than  the  defective  laws  of  man's  making 
ean  or  do  enjoin;  the  performance  of  that  inward  law,  which 
Almighty  GKxl  hath  imprinted  in  the  conscience  of  all  good 
CSiristians,  and  inclines  those  whom  Ho  loves  to  perform.  He, 
considering  this,  did  therefore  become  a  law  to  himself,  prac- 
tising what  his  conscience  told  him  was  his  duty,  in  reconciling 
differences,  and  preventing  lawsuits,  both  in  his  parish  and  in 
the  neighbourhood.  To  which  may  be  added,  his  often  visiting 
ock  and  disconsolate  families,  persuading  them  to  patience, 
and  raiang  them  firom  dejection  by  his  advice  and  cheerful  dis- 
OQfurse,  and  by  adding  his  own  alms,  if  there  were  any  so  poor 
as  to  need  it;  considering  how  acceptable  it  is  to  Almighty 
God,  when  we  do  as  we  are  advised  by  St  Paul  (Gal.  vi  2), 
"Help  to  bear  one  anothei^s  burden,"  either  of  sorrow  or 
want;  and  what  a  comfort  it  will  be,  when  the  Searcher  of 
all  hearts  shall  call  us  to  a  strict  account  for  that  evil  wo  have 
done,  and  the  good  we  have  omitted,  to  remember  we  have 
comforted  and  been  hclpfiil  to  a  dejected  or  distressed  family. 

And  that  his  practice  was  to  do  good,  one  example  may  be, 
tiiat  he  met  with  a  poor  dejected  neighbour,  that  complained  he 
had  taken  a  meadow,  the  rent  of  which  was  £9  a-year;  and 
when  the  hay  was  made  ready  to  be  carried  into  his  bam,  seve- 

yoLm.  p 
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ml  days'  constant  rain  had  so  raised  the  water^  that  n  f 
flood  carried  all  away,  and  his  rich  landlord  would  bale  1 
rent;  and  that  unless  he  had  half  abated,  he  and  seTen  d 
were  utterly  undone.  It  may  be  noted,  that  in  this  agi 
are  a  sort  of  people  so  unlike  the  God  of  Mercy,  so  Yold 
bowels  of  pity,  that  they  love  only  themselves  and  cfa: 
love  them  so,  as  not  to  be  concerned  whether  the  rest  d 
kind  waste  their  days  in  sorrow  or  shame;  people  th 
cursed  with  riches,  and  a  mistake  that  nothing  but  rid 
make  them  and  theii's  happy.  Bu%  it  was  not  so  w 
Sanderson;  for  he  was  concerned,  and  spoke  comfortably 
poor  deflected  man;  bade  him  go  home  and  pray,  and  m 
himself  with  sorrow,  for  he  would  go  to  his  landlon 
morning;  and  if  his  landlord  would  not  abate  what  he  d 
he  and  a  Mend  would  pay  it  for  him. 

To  the  landlord  he  went  the  next  day;  and,  in  a  oonf 
the  Doctor  presented  to  him  the  sad  condition  of  his  p< 
jected  tenant;  telling  him  how  much  GK)d  is  pleased 
men  compassionate  the  poor,  and  told  him,  that  thoug 
loves  sacrifice,  yet  He  loves  mercy  so  much  better,  that 
pleased  when  called  the  Qod  of  Mercy.  And  told  him,  the 
he  was  possessed  of  were  given  him  by  that  Qod  of 
who  would  not  be  pleased  if  he,  that  had  so  much  give 
and  forgiven  him  too,  should  prove  like  the  rich  steward 
gospel,  that  took  his  fellow-servant  by  the  throat  to  ma] 
pay  the  utmost  fiurthing.  This  he  told  him :  and  toL 
that  the  law  of  this  nation — ^by  which  law  ho  claims  h 
—-does  not  undertake  to  make  men  honest  or  mercifti 
does  what  it  can  to  restrain  men  from  being  dishonest 
merciful,  and  yet  was  defective  in  both;  and  that  taku 
rent  from  his  poor  tenant,  for  what  Gk>d  suffered  him 
e^joy,  though  the  law  allowed  him  to  do  so,  yet  if  he 
he  was  too  like  that  rich  steward  which  he  had  mentic 
him;  and  told  him  that  riches  00  gotten,  and  added 
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great  e§lale^  would,  as  Job  saye,  proT6  like  gravel  in  his  teeth : 
irodld  in  time  so  corrode  his  conscience^  or  become  so  nauseous 
when  he  lay  upon  his  d^th-bed,  that  ho  would  then  labour  to 
Yondt  it  np,  and  not  be  able;  and  therefore  adyised  him,  being 
very  rich,  to  make  friends  of  his  unrighteous  mammon,  before 
that  erll  day  come  upon  him ;  but,  however,  neither  for  his 
own  sake,  nor  for  Qod*s  sake,  to  take  any  rent  of  his  poor,  de- 
jected^ sad  tenant ;  for  that  were  to  gain  a  temporal,  and  lose 
Us  eternal  happiness.  These,  and  other  such  reasons  were 
mrged  with  so  grave  and  compassionate  an  earnestness,  that 
the  landlord  forgave  his  tenant  the  whole  rent. 

The  reader  will  easily  believe  that  Dr  Sanderson,  who  was 
BO  meek  and  merdAil,  did  suddenly  and  gladly  carry  this  com- 
fortable news  to  the  dejected  tenant;  and  we  believe,  that  at 
the  telling  of  it  there  was  a  mutual  rejoicing.  It  was  cue  of 
Job*8  boasts, "  that  he  had  seen  none  perish  for  want  of  clothing; 
and  that  he  had  often  made  the  heart  of  the  widow  to  rejoice  '* 
(Job  xxxL  19).  And  doubtless  Dr  Sanderson  might  have  made 
the  same  religious  boast  of  this,  and  very  many  like  occasions. 
Bat,  rince  he  did  not,  I  rejoice  that  I  have  this  just  occasion 
to  do  it  for  him ;  and  that  I  can  toll  the  reader,  I  might  tire 
myself  and  him,  in  telling  how  like  the  whole  course  of  Dr  San- 
derson's life  was  to  this  which  I  have  now  related, 

^  STfianfcfnl  ZfixiU 

WeD,  scholar,  having  now  taught  you  to  paint  your  rod, 
and  we  having  still  a  mile  to  Tottenham  High  Cross,  I  wiU, 
ss  we  walk  towards  it  in  the  cool  shade  of  this  sweet  honey- 
suckle hedge,  mention  to  you  some  of  the  thoughts  and  joys 
that  have  'possessed  my  soul  since  we  met  together.  And 
these  thoughts  shall  be  told  you,  that  you  also  may  join  with 
me  in  thankfulness  to  the  Giver  of  every  good  and  perfect  gift 
for  our  happiness.    And  that  our  present  happiness  may  ap- 
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pear  to  be  tho  greater,  and  we  the  more  thankful  fiir  it,  I  will 
beg  you  to  consider  with  me  how  many  do,  even  at  thiB  wy 
time,  lie  under  the  torment  of  the  stone,  the  gout,  and  tooth- 
ache; and  this  we  are  firee  frouL  And  every  misery  that  I 
miss  is  a  new  mercy;  and  therefore  let  us  be  thankful  There 
have  been,  since  we  met,  others  that  have  met  disasten  of 
broken  limbs;  some  have  been  blasted,  others  thunder* 
struckcn ;  and  we  have  been  freed  from  these  and  all  those 
many  other  miseries  that  threaten  human  nature:  let  oi 
therefore  rejoice  and  be  thankful  Nay,  which  is  a  fiir  greater 
mercy,  we  are  free  from  the  insupportable  burden  of  an  aocoa- 
ing,  tormenting  conscience — a  misery  that  none  can  bear;  and 
therefore  let  us  praise  Him  for  His  preventing  grace,  and  say. 
Every  misery  that  I  miss  is  a  new  mercy.  Nay,  let  me  tell 
you,  there  be  many  that  have  forty  times  our  estates^  that 
would  give  the  greatest  part  of  it  to  be  healthful  and  cheeiful 
like  us,  who,  with  the  expense  of  a  little  money,  have  eat^  and 
drank,  and  laughed,  and  angled,  and  sung,  and  slept  securely; 
and  rose  next  day,  and  cast  away  care,  and  sung,  and  laughed, 
and  angled  again,  which  are  blessings  rich  men  cannot  pur- 
chase with  all  their  money.  Let  me  tell  you,  scholar,  I  have 
a  rich  neighbour  that  is  alvrays  so  busy  that  he  has  no  leisure 
to  laugh ;  the  whole  business  of  his  life  is  to  get  money,  and 
more  money,  that  he  may  still  get  more  and  more  money;  be 
is  still  drudging  on,  and  says  that  Solomon  says,  "  The  hand 
of  the  diligent  makoth  rich ;"  and  it  is  true  indeed ;  but  be 
considers  not  that  it  is  not  in  the  i>ower  of  riches  to  make  a 
man  happy :  for  it  was  wisely  said  by  a  man  of  great  observa- 
tion, ''  That  there  be  as  many  miseries  beyond  riches  as  on 
this  side  them.''  And  yet  God  deliver  us  from  pinching 
l)overty,  and  grant  that,  having  a  competency,  we  may  be  con- 
tent and  thankful !  Let  us  not  repine,  or  so  much  as  think 
the  gifts  of  God  unequally  dealt,  if  we  see  another  abound 
with  riches,  when^  as  God  knows,  the  cares  that  are  the  keys 
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that  kaep  those  riches  hang  often  so  heaTily  at  the  rich  man's 
gbdle^  that  they  dpg  him  with  weaiy  darja  and  restless  nights, 
even  when  others  sleep  quietly.  We  see  but  the  outside  of 
the  rich  man's  happiness;  few  consider  him  to  be  like  the  silk- 
wotniy  that^  when  she  seems  to  play,  is  at  the  yeiy  same  time 
^liwning  her  own  bowels,  and  consuming  herself;  and  this 
BMmy  rich  men  do,  loading  themselves  with  corroding  cares, 
to  keep  what  they  have  probably  unconscionably  got  Let 
OS  therefore  be  thankful  for  health  and  competence,  and,  above 
aD,  Amt  a  quiet  conscience. 

Let  me  tell  you,  scholar,  that  Diogenes  walked  on  a  day, 
with  his  friend,  to  see  a  country  iiiir,  where  he  saw  ribbons, 
ad  looking-glasses,  and  nut-crackers,  and  fiddles,  and  hobby* 
hctsesy  and  many  other  gim-cracks;  and  having  observed  them, 
and  all  the  other  finnimbruns  that  make  a  complete  country 
fiur,  he  said  to  his  friend,  **  Lord,  how  many  things  are  there 
in  this  world  of  which  Diogenes  hath  no  need  !**  And  truly  it 
IS  so^  or  mi^t  be  so,  with  veiy  many  who  vex  and  toil  them- 
selves to  get  what  they  have  no  need  of.  Can  any  man  chaige 
Qod  that  He  hath  not  given  him  enough  to  make  his  life  happy  ? 
No,  doubtless;  for  nature  is  content  with  a  little.  And  yet 
joa  shall  hardly  meet  with  a  man  that  complains  not  of  some 
want,  though  he,  indeed,  wants  nothing  but  his  will;  it  may 
be,  nothing  but  his  will  of  his  poor  neighbour,  for  not  wor- 
ihif^nng  or  not  flattering  him :  and  thus,  when  we  might  be 
k^py  and  quiet,  we  create  trouble  to  ourselves.  I  have  heard 
Gi  a  man  that  was  angry  with  himself  because  he  was  no  taller; 
and  of  a  woman  that  broke  her  looking-glass  because  it  would 
not  shew  her  hoe  to  be  as  young  and  handsome  as  her  next 
nei^bour^s  was.  And  I  knew  another  to  whom  Qod  had 
ipven  health  and  plenty,  but  a  wife  that  nature  had  made 
peevish,  and  her  husband's  riches  had  made  purse-proud;  and 
mnat,  because  she  was  rich,  and  for  no  other  virtue,  sit  in  the 
hi^^ieBt  pew  in  the  church;  which  being  denied  her,  she  en- 
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gaged  her  husband  into  a  contention  for  it»  and  at  last  into  a 
law-suit  with  a  dogged  neighbour,  who  was  as  rich  as  he,  and 
had  a  ^ifc  as  i)eevish  and  purse-proud  as  the  other;  and  tbis 
law-suit  begot  higher  oppositions  and  actionable  wo^d(^  and 
more  vexations  and  law-suits;  for  you  must  remember  that 
both  were  rich,  and  must  therefore  have  their  wills.  Well, 
this  iKilfiil  purse-proud  law-suit  lasted  during  the  life  of  the 
first  husband,  after  which  his  \^ife  vexed  and  chid,  and  chid 
and  vexed,  till  she  also  chid  and  vexed  herself  into  her  gpsn; 
and  so  the  wealth  of  these  poor  rich  people  was  cursed  into  a 
punishment^  because  they  wanted  meek  and  thankful  hearti^ 
for  those  only  can  make  us  happy.  I  knew  a  man  that  had 
health  and  riches,  and  several  houses,  all  beautiful  and  ready- 
funiishcd,  and  would  often  trouble  himself  and  fiunily  to  be 
removing  from  one  house  to  another;  and  being  asked  by  a 
fiiend  why  he  removed  so  often  from  one  house  to  another, 
replied,  '^  It  was  to  find  content  in  some  one  of  them."  But 
his  friend  knowing  his  temper,  told  him,  "  If  he  would  find 
content  in  any  of  his  houses,  he  must  leave  himself  behind 
him;  for  content  will  never  dwell  but  in  a  meek  and  quiet 
souL"  And  this  may  appear,  if  we  read  and  consider  what  our 
Saviour  says  in  St  Matthew's  G<.»s]k1,  for  He  there  says,  "Blessed 
be  the  merciful,  for  they  shall  obtain  mercy.  Blessed  be  the 
pure  in  heart,  for  they  shall  see  God.  Blessed  be  the  poor  in 
spirit,  for  theirs  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  And  blessed  be 
the  meek,  for  they  shall  possess  the  eartL"  Not  that  the 
meek  shall  not  also  obtain  mercy,  and  see  God,  and  be  com- 
forted, and  at  last  come  to  the  kingdom  of  heaven ;  but,  in  the 
meantime,  he,  and  he  only,  |)osses»es  the  earth,  as  he  goes 
toward  that  kingdom  of  heaven,  by  being  humble  and  cheerful, 
and  content  with  what  his  good  God  has  allotted  '^™  He 
has  no  turbulent,  repining,  vc2catious  thoughts  that  he  deserves 
better;  nor  is  vexed  when  he  sees  others  possessed  of  more 
honour  or  more  riches  than  his  wise  God  has  allotted  for  his 
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ttmte;  but  he  possesses  what  he  has  with  a  meek  and  con- 
tented qoietness^  sach  a  quietness  as  makes  his  very  dreams 
{tesing,  both  to  God  and  to  himsell 

My  honest  scholar,  all  this  is  told  to  incline  yon  to  thank- 
fidnesB ;  and,  to  incline  you  the  more,  let  me  tell  you,  that 
though  the  prophet  Dayid  was  guilty  of  murder  and  adultery, 
ad  many  other  of  the  most  deadly  sins,  yet  he  was  said  to  be 
a  man  after  Qod*s  own  heart,  because  he  abounded  moro  with 
thankfulness  than  any  other  that  is  mentioned  in  Holy  Scrip- 
ture^ as  may  appear  in  his  book  of  Psahns,  where  there  is  such 
a  oonunizture  of  his  confessing  of  his  sins  and  unworthiness, 
ad  anch  thankfulness  fior  Qod's  pardon  and  mercies,  as  did 
nake  him  to  be  accounted,  even  by  Qod  himself  to  be  a  man 
after  His  own  heart :  and  let  us,  in  that^  labour  to  be  as  like 
kim  a  we  can ;  let  not  the  blessings  we  receive  daily  from 
God  make  us  not  to  value,  or  not  praise  Him,  because  they 
nay  be  common ;  let  not  ua  forget  to  praise  Him  for  the  in- 
nocent mirth  and  pleasure  we  have  met  with  since  we  met 
together.  What  would  a  blind  man  give  to  see  the  pleasant 
nrers^  and  meadows,  and  flowers,  and  fountains,  that  we  have 
met  with  since  we  met  together  ?  I  have  been  told,  that  if  a 
man  that  was  bom  blind  could  obtain  to  have  his  sight  for  but 
only  one  hour  during  his  whole  life,  and  should,  at  the  first 
opening  of  his  eyes,  fix  his  sight  upon  the  sun  when  it  was  in 
Us  full  ^ory,  either  at  the  rising  or  setting  of  it,  he  would  be 
10  transported  and  amazed,  and  so  admire  the  glory  of  it,  that 
he  would  not  willingly  turn  his  eyes  from  that  first  ravishing 
object  to  behold  all  the  other  various  beauties  this  world  could 
present  to  liim  And  this,  and  many  other  like  blessings,  wo 
enjoy  daily.  And  for  most  of  them,  because  they  be  so  com- 
mon, most  men  forget  to  pay  their  praises ;  but  let  not  us, 
becanse  it  is  a  sacrifice  so  pleasing  to  Him  that  made  that  sun 
and  us,  and  still  protects  us,  and  gives  us  flowers,  and  showers,  and 
stomachs^  and  meat^  and  content^  and  leisure  to  go  a  fishing. 
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Welly  acholar^  I  have  almost  tired  myael^  and,  I  imt,  mon 
than  almost  tired  you.  Bat  I  now  see  Tottenham  Hij^Om^ 
and  our  short  walk  thither  wUl  pat  a  period  to  my  too  kqg 
disoourse,  in  which  my  meaning  was,  and  ia^  to  plant  that  in 
your  mind  with  which  I  labour  to  possess  my  own  soul  that 
is,  a  meek  and  thankful  heart  And  to  that  end  I  hafe  showed 
you  that  riches  without  them  (meekness  and  thankftilnew)  do 
not  make  any  man  happy.  But  let  me  tell  you  that  liehea 
with  them  remove  many  fears  and  cares.  And,  therafine^  my 
advice  is,  that  you  endeavour  to  be  honestly  rich,  or  canteni- 
edly  poor;  but  be  sure  that  your  riches  be  justly  got^  or  yon 
spoil  all;  for  it  is  well  said  by  Caussb,  '<He  that  loses  hia con- 
science has  nothing  left  that  is  worth  keeping.**  Thenton,  bo 
sure  you  look  to  that  And,  in  the  next  places  look  to  your 
health,  and  if  you  have  it  praise  God,  and  value  it  next  to  a 
good  conscience ;  for  health  is  the  second  blessing  that  wo 
mortals  are  capable  of — a  blessing  that  money  cannot  bny-*- 
and  therefore  value  it,  and  be  thankful  for  it  As  lor  money 
(which  may  be  said  to  be  the  third  blessing),  n^ect  it  not; 
but  note,  that  there  is  no  necessity  of  being  rich ;  for  I  tdd 
you  there  may  be  as  many  miseries  beyond  riches  as  on  this 
side  them;  and  if  you  have  a  competence,  enjoy  it  with  a 
meek,  cheerful,  thankful  heart  I  will  tell  you,  scholar,  I  have 
heard  a  grave  divine  say  that  Qod  has  two  dwellingB^  one  in 
heaven,  and  the  other  in  a  meek  and  thankful  heart ;  whidli 
Almighty  Qod  grant  to  me  and  to  my  honest  scholar !  And  so 
you  are  welcome  to  Tottenham  High  Cross. 

8I&  THOMAS  6B0WNE. 

Milton  himself  not  excepted,  there  is  no  author  so  pootical 
in  his  prose,  so  enigmatical  in  his  expositions,  so  Latin  in  Ma 
English,  as  the  sage  of  Norwich;  nor,  we  may  add,  are  them 
many  authors  at  once  so  £uitastic  and  so  sublime,  so  exact  in 
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their  learning;  and  so  nnrestrained  in  the  flights  of  their  ima- 
gination. Indeed,  the  boldness  of*  his  excursions,  and  his 
fandneas  &r  paradox,  brought  into  question  the  soundness  of 
Ins  fidthy  and  the  cabalistic  style  of  his  composition  repels 
many  readers  to  this  day;  but  for  those  who  have  the  patience 
of  translators,  and  who  are  not  ashamed  of  being  occasionally 
pnsded,  a  rich  reward  is  provided  in  the  '^  Eeligio  Medid," 
the  ^  Hydriotaphia^"  and  "  Christian  Morals."  As  a  recent 
critic  has  remarked — "  He  seems  like  no  other  writer,  and  his 
¥ut  and  solitary  abstractions,  stamped  with  his  peculiar  style, 
like  the  hieroglyphic  characters  of  the  East,  cany  the  imagina- 
tion  back  into  the  primeval  ages  of  the  world,  or  forward  into 
tiie  depths  of  eternity."*  At  the  same  time,  fiurfrom  impeach- 
ing the  sincerity  of  his  faith,  we  could  almost  envy  that  will- 
ingneaa  to  be  ^'  unclothed,"  partly  the  result  of  superiority  to 
aeosiial  enjoyments,  and  partly  the  impatience  of  a  spirit  strong 
in  the  excess  of  inmiortality,  which  bursts  through  many  noble 
paanges.  The  conclusion  of  Dr  Johnson,  will  be  the  conclu- 
oon  of  the  candid  student  of  his  works  in  connexion  with 
Ids  history,  '^  that  he  was  a  zealous  adherent  to  the  faith  of 
CSirist^  that  he  lived  in  obedience  to  His  laws,  and  died  in 
confidence  of  His  mercy." 

Sir  Thomas  Browne  was  bom  in  London,  Oct  19,  1600, 
and  in  1636,  settled  as  a  physician  in  the  city  of  Norwich, 
idiere  he  attained  to  a  large  practice  and  a  great  reputation, 
and  where  he  died  Oct  19,  1682. 

Jmmortalttg. 

There  is  nothing  strictly  immortal  but  immortality.  What- 
ever hath  no  b^inning  may  be  confident  of  no  end,  which  is 
the  peculiar  of  that  necessary  essence  which  cannot  destroy 
itself  and  the  highest  strain  of  omnipotency  to  be  so  power- 

*  Quunbers'B  C7clop»dia  of  EngUah  Literature,  toL  i.  p.  800. 
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ftilly  oonstitated,  m  not  to  suffer  even  from  the  power  of  itnUl 
All  others  haye  a  dependent  being,  and  within  the  reach  of 
destmction.  But  the  sufficiency  of  Christian  immortality  frus- 
trates all  earthly  glory,  and  the  quality  of  either  state  after 
death  makes  a  folly  of  posthumous  memory.  God,  who  oaa 
only  destroy  our  souls,  and  hath  assured  our  resorreotloii, 
either  of  our  bodies  or  names,  hath  directly  promised  no  dun^ 
tion.  Wherein  there  is  so  much  of  chance,  that  the  boldest 
expectants  have  found  unhappy  frustration;  and  to  hold  long 
subsistence^  seems  but  a  scape  in  oblivion.  But  man  is  a 
noble  animal,  splendid  in  ashes,  and  pompous  in  the  ffasn, 
solemnising  nativities  and  deaths  with  equal  lustre,  nor  omift* 
ting  ceremonies  of  bravery  in  the  infamy  of  his  nature. 

Life  is  a  pure  flame,  and  we  live  by  an  invisible  sun  within 
us.  A  small  Arc  sufficcth  for  life,  great  flames  seemed  too 
little  after  death,  while  men  vainly  aflcctcd  predoos  pyres, 
and  to  bum  like  Sardanapalus;  but  the  wisdom  of  fimend 
laws  found  the  folly  of  prodigal  blazes,  and  reduced  nndoing 
fires  unto  the  rule  of  sober  obsequies,  wherein  few  could  be  so 
mean  as  not  to  provide  wood,  pitch,  a  mourner,  and  an  urn. 

Five  languages*  secured  not  the  ejntaph  of  Qordianua.  Hie 
man  of  God  lives  longer  without  a  tomb  than  any  by  one,  fai- 
visibly  interred  by  angels,  and  adjudged  to  obscurity,  though 
not  without  some  remarks  directing  human  discovery.  Enoch 
and  Elias,  without  cither  tomb  or  burial,  in  an  anomalous  state 
of  being,  are  the  great  examples  of  perpetuity,  in  their  long 
and  living  memory  in  strict  accoimt  being  still  on  this  aide 
death,  and  having  a  late  part  yet  to  act  upon  this  stage  of 
earth.  K  in  the  decretory  term  of  the  world,  wc  shall  not  all 
die  but  be  changed,  according  to  received  translation,  the  last 
day  will  make  but  few  graves;  at  least,  quick  resurrections  will 
anticipate  lasting  sepultures.     Some  graves  will  be  opened 

*  Hebrew,  Qreek,  Latia,  Egyptian,  and  Arabic^  defaced  by  Lidniiis  tlie 
Emperor. 
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before  they  be  quite  closed^  and  Lazarus  be  no  wonder.  When 
many  thftt  feai«d  to  die  ahall  groan  that  they  can  die  but  once, 
the  dismal  state  is  the  second  and  living  death,  when  life  puts 
deqnir  on  the  damned;  when  men  shall  wish  the  coverings  of 
aumntainai  not  of  moniunents,  and  annihilation  shall  be  courted. 

Whilf  some  have  studied  monuments,  others  have  studiously 
dfldined  them  j  and  some  have  been  so  vainly  boisterous^  that 
they  durst  not  acknowledge  their  graves;  whereiu  Alaricus 
seems  more  subtle,  who  had  a  river  turned  to  hide  his  bones 
at  the  bottom.  Even  Syll%  who  thought  himself  safe  in  his 
urn,  could  not  {vevent  revenging  tongues,  and  stones  thrown 
aft  his  mcmument.  Happy  are  they  whom  privacy  makes 
imiocent^  who  deal  so  with  men  in  this  world,  that  they  are 
not  a£raid  to  meet  them  in  the  next;  who,  when  they  die, 
make  no  commotion  among  the  dead,  and  are  not  touched  with 
that  poetical  taunt  of  Isaiah. 

'PjniDidMf  arches,  obelisks,  were  but  the  irregularities  of 
vam-^oiy,  and  wild  enormities  of  ancient  magnanimity;  but 
the  most  magnanimous  resolution  rests  in  the  Christian  reU- 
gBOQ,  which  trampleth  upon  priide,  and  sits  on  the  neck  of 
ambitioii,  humbly  pursuing  that  inMlible  perpetuity,  unto 
ivhich  all  others  must  diminish  their  diameters,  and  be  poorly 
seen  in  angles  of  contingency. 

To  sabtist  in  lasting  monuments,  to  live  in  their  productions, 
to  exist  in  their  names  and  predicament  of  chimeras,  was  large 
aatisflMtioa  unto  old  expectations,  and  made  one  part  of  their 
Elysinm.  But  all  this  is  nothing  in  the  metaphysics  of  true 
b^ie£  To  live,  indeed,  is  to  be  again  ourselves,  which  being 
not  only  a  hope  but  an  evidence  in  noble  believers,  it  Ib  all  one 
to  lie  in  St  Innocent's  churchyard,*  as  in  the  sands  of  Egypt: 
mdj  to  be  anything,  in  the  ecstacy  of  being  ever,  and  as 
eonteot  with  nx  feet  as  the  Mol^  of  Adrianus. 

^  In  PsriB,  where  bodies  soon  oonsome. 
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a  lettn  to  a  JFtttnTi  on  i^t  X9eat|  of  Ito  Sntimate 

9cqumntanct. 

[The  moral  maxims  with  which  this  letter  condndes  were 
afterwards  expanded  into  "Christian  Morals."  They  aie, 
therefore,  omitted  in  the  edition  of  Browne's  works  edited  bj 
Mr  WUkin  in  1835.] 


Avarice,  which  is  not  only  infidelity  but  idolatiy, 
from  covetous  progeny  or  qucstuaiy  education,  had  no  root  in 
his  breast  who  made  good  works  the  expression  of  his  fidth, 
and  was  big  with  desires  unto  public  and  lasting  charities;  and 
surely,  where  good  wishes  and  charitable  intentiona  exceed 
abilities,  theoretical  beneficiency  may  be  more  than  a  dream. 
They  build  not  castles  in  the  air  who  would  bmld  chnicheB  (m 
earth;  and  though  they  leave  no  such  structures  here,  may  lay 
good  foundations  in  heaven.  In  hxiei,  his  life  and  death  weie 
such,  that  I  could  not  blame  them  who  wished  the  like,  aad 
almost  to  have  been  himself;  almost,  I  say:  for  thou^  we 
may  wish  the  prosperous  appurtenances  of  others,  or  to  he 
another  in  his  happy  accidents,  yet  so  intrinsical  is  every  man 
tmto  himself,  that  some  doubt  may  be  made,  whether  any 
would  exchange  his  being,  or  substantially  become  another 
maa 

He  had  wisely  seen  the  world  at  homo  and  abroad,  and 
thereby  observed  tmder  what  variety  men  are  deluded  into 
the  pursuit  of  that  which  is  not  here  to  be  found.  And 
although  he  had  no  opinion  of  reputed  felicities  below,  and 
apprehended  men  widely  out  in  the  estimate  of  such  h^^ 
piness ;  yet  his  sober  contempt  of  the  world  wrought  no  De- 
mocratism or  Cynicism,  no  laughing  or  anArling  at  it,  as  well 
understanding  there  arc  not  felicities  in  this  world  to  satiflfy 
a  serious  mind.    And,  therefore,  to  soften  the  stream  of  onr 
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Kvea^  we  are  fain  to  take  in  the  repnted  contentations  of  this 
worid,  to  nnite  with  the  crowd  in  their  beatitudes^  and  to 
make  omselYes  happy  by  consortion^  opinion,  or  co-existima- 
tion;  for  strictly  to  separate  from  received  and  costomaiy 
felicitiefl^  and  to  confine  nnto  the  rigour  of  realities,  were  to 
contract  the  consolation  of  our  beings  into  too  uncomfortable 
circoniBcriptionai 

Not  to  fear  death,  nor  desire  it,  was  short  of  his  resolution ; 
to  be  dissolved,  and  be  with  Christ,  was  his  dying  ditty.  He 
conceived  his  thread  long,  in  no  long  course  of  years,  and 
when  he  had  scarce  outlived  the  second  life  of  Lazarus,* 
esteeming  it  enough  to  approach  the  years  of  his  Saviour, 
irbo  80  ordered  His  own  himian  state,  as  not  to  be  old  upon 
earth. 

Bat  to  be  content  with  death  may  be  better  than  to  desire 
it ;  a  miserable  life  may  make  us  wish  for  death,  but  a  virtu* 
om  one  to  rest  in  it ;  which  is  the  advantage  of  those  resolved 
Christians,  who,  looking  on  death  not  only  as  the  sting,  but 
the  period  and  end  of  sin,  the  horizon  and  isthmus  between 
this  life  and  a  better,  and  the  death  of  this  world  but  as  the 
nativity  of  another,  do  contentedly  submit  unto  the  common 
necessity,  and  envy  not  Enoch  nor  Elias. 

Not  to  be  content  with  life,  is  the  unsatisfactory  state  of 
those  which  destroy  themselves;  who,  being  afraid  to  live,  run 
blindly  upon  their  own  death,  which  no  man  fears  by  experi- 
ence. And  the  Stoics  had  a  notable  doctrine  to  take  away  the 
fear  thereof;  that  is,  in  such  extremities  to  desire  that  which 
is  not  to  be  avoided,  and  wish  what  might  be  feared ;  and  so 
made  evils  vdomtaiy,  and  to  suit  with  their  own  desires,  which 
took  off  the  terror  of  them. 

But  the  ancient  martyrs  were  not  encouraged  by  such  fella- 
cies;  who,  though  they  feared  not  death,  were  afraid  to  be 
tfadr  own  executioners;  and,  therefore,  thought  it  more  wisdom 

*  Which,  tradition  mjb,  wm  thirty  yetn. 
TOL.  m.  Q 
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to  crucify  their  litsts  than  their  bodies,  to  drcamdM  than  stab 
their  hearts,  tind  to  mortify  than  kill  themselves. 

His  willingness  to  leave  this  world  abdnt  that  age,  when 
most  men  think  they  may  best  enjoy  it,  though  paradoxical 
onto  worldly  cars,  was  not  strange  nnto  mind,  who  have  ao 
often  observed,  that  many,  though  old,  oft  stick  fiist  unto  the 
world,  and  seem  to  be  drawn  like  Cacus*s  olcen,  backwatd, 
with  great  struggling  and  reluctance,  into  the  grava     Hie  long 

• 

habit  of  living  makes  mere  men  more  hardly  to  part  with  W^ 
and  all  to  be  nothing,  but  what  is  to  come.  To  live  at  the 
rate  of  the  old  world,  when  some  could  scarce  remember  them* 
selves  young,  may  afford  no  better-digested  death  than  a  mort 
moderate  period.  Many  would  have  thought  it  a  happiness  to 
have  had  their  lot  of  life  in  some  notable  conjuncture  of  a^ 
past ;  but  the  uncertainty  of  future  times  hath  tempted  few  to 
make  a  part  in  ages  to  come.  And  surely,  he  that  hath  taken 
the  true  altitude  of  things,  and  rightly  calculated  the  degene- 
rate state  of  this  ago,  is  not  likely  to  envy  those  that  shall  Urt 
in  the  next,  much  less  three  or  four  hundred  years  hence,  when 
no  man  can  comfortably  imagine  what  face  this  world  will 
carry.  And,  therefore,  since  every  age  makes  a  Step  nnto  the 
end  of  all  things,  and  the  Scripture  affords  so  hard  a  character 
of  the  last  times,  qniet  minds  will  be  content  with  their  gene- 
rations, and  rather  bless  ages  past  than  bo  ambitious  of  ihoatf 
to  come. 

Though  age  had  set  no  seal  upon  his  face,  yet  ft  dim  ey6 
might  clearly  discover  fifty  in  his  actions;  and,  therefim^ 
since  wisdom  is  the  gray  hair,  and  an  unspotted  life  old  age^ 
although  his  years  came  short,  he  might  have  been  said  to 
have  held  np  with  longer  livers,  and  to  have  been  Soiomon*a* 
old  man.  And  surely  if  we  deduct  all  those  days  of  cmr  life 
which  we  might  wish  unlived,  and  which  abftte  the  comfort  d 
those  we  now  live;  if  we  reckon  up  only  those  days  yMA 

*  Wisdom,  obap.  ir. 
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Qod  bAtb  tceepted  of  our  liyes,  a  life  of  good  years  will  hardly 
be  a  span  long :  the  son,  in  this  sense,  may  outlive  the  fiither, 
and  none  be  cdimacteiioally  old.  He  that  early  arriveth  unto 
the  parts  and  prudence  of  age,  is  happily  old  without  the  un- 
oomfiirtable  attendants  of  it ;  and  'tis  superfluous  to  live  unto 
gny  hairs,  when  in  a  precocious  temper  we  anticipate  the 
TiitofiB  of  thenu  In  brief,  he  cannot  be  accounted  young  who 
ootlivetb  the  old  man«  He  that  hath  early  anived  unto  the 
measnie  of  a  perfect  stature  in  Christ,  hath  already  fulfilled 
the  prime  and  longest  intention  of  his  being;  and  one  day 
lived  after  tdie  perfect  role  of  piety,  is  to  be  preferred  before 
simdog  immortalily, 

Althmigh  he  attained  not  unto  the  years  of  his  predecessors, 
yet  he  wanted  not  those  preserving  virtues  which  confirm  the 
thread  of  weaker  constitutiona  Cautelous  chastity,  and  crafty 
lobiie^y  were  far  from  him  j  those  jewels  were  paragon,  with- 
out flaW|  hair,  ice,  or  cloud  in  him ;  which  affords  mo  a  hint 
to  proceed  in  these  good  wishes>  and  few  mementoes  unto 
yoo. 

Tread  softly  and  circumspectly  in  this  funambulous  track 
and  narrow  path  of  goodness ;  pursue  virtue  virtuously ;  be 
lober  and  temperate,  not  to  preserve  your  body  in  a  sufficiency 
to  waaUm  ends ;  not  to  spare  your  purse ;  not  to  be  free  from 
the  infiuny  of  common  transgressors  that  way,  and  thereby  to 
balanee  or  palliate  obscurer  and  closer  vices,  nor  simply  to  en- 
joy health,  by  all  which  you  may  leaven  good  actions,  and 
render  virtues  disputable;  but,  in  one  word,  that  you  may 
truly  serve  Qod,  which,  every  sickness  will  tell  you,  you  can- 
not well  do  without  health.  The  sick  man's  sacrifice  is  but  a 
lame  oblation.  Pious  treasures,  laid  up  in  healthful  days,  ez- 
euee  the  defiact  of  sick  non-performances,  without  which  we 
must  needa  look  back  with  anxiety  upon  the  lost  opportunities 
of  health,  and  may  have  cause  rather  to  envy  than  pity  the 
ends  of  penitent  malefifu^tors^  who  go  with  clear  parts  unto  the 
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last  act  of  their  lives,  and  in  the  integrity  of  their  fiicoltieB  re- 
turn their  spirit  unto  God  that  gave  it. 

Consider  whereabout  thou  art  in  Cebes  his  table,  or  that  old 
philosophical  pinax  of  the  life  of  man ;  whether  thou  art  still 
in  the  road  of  uncertainties ;  whether  thou  hast  yet  entered 
the  narrow  gate,  got  up  the  hill  and  asperous  way  which  leadeth 
unto  the  house  of  sanity,  or  taken  that  purifying  potion  from 
the  hand  of  sincere  erudition,  which  may  send  the^  dear  and 
pure  away  unto  a  virtuous  and  happy  life. 

In  this  virtuous  voyage,  let  not  disappointment  cause  de- 
spondency, nor  difficulty  despair.  Think  not  that  yoa  are 
sailing  from  Lima  *  to  Manilla,  wherein  thou  mayest  tie  np 
the  rudder,  and  sleep  before  the  wind ;  but  expect  roag^  seaa^ 
flaws,  and  contrary  blasts ;  and  it  is  well  if  by  many  ctobb 
tacks  and  veerings  thou  arrivest  at  thy  port.  Sit  not  down  m 
the  popular  seats  and  common  level  of  virtues,  but  endeavonr 
to  make  them  heroical.  Ofifer  not  only  peace-offerings  bat 
holocausts  unto  God.  To  serve  Him  singly  to  serve  ourselvea 
were  too  partial  a  piece  of  piety,  nor  likely  to  place  us  in  the 
highest  mansions  of  glory. 

Bo  charitable  before  wealth  makes  thee  covetous,  and  lose 
not  the  glory  of  the  mitre.  If  riches  increase,  let  thy  nund 
hold  pace  with  them ;  and  think  it  not  enough  to  be  libend, 
but  munificent.  Though  a  cup  of  cold  water  from  some  band 
may  not  be  without  its  reward,  yet  stick  not  thou  for  wine  and 
oil  for  the  wounds  of  the  distressed ;  and  treat  the  poor  as  oar 
Saviour  did  the  multitude,  to  the  relics  of  some  basketa 

Trust  not  to  the  omnipotency  of  gold,  or  say  unto  it,  Thoa 
art  my  confidence;  kiss  not  thy  hand  when  thou  beholdest 
that  terrestrial  sun,  nor  bore  thy  ear  unto  its  servitude.  A 
slave  unto  Mammon  makes  no  servant  unto  God ;  covetous- 
ness  cracks  the  sinews  of  faith,  numbs  the  apprehension  of 
anything  above  sense,  and,  only  affected  with  the  certainty  of 
»  Through  the  Pacific  Sea,  with  a  coDBtant  gale  from  the  east. 
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things  present^  makes  a  peradyenture  of  things  to  come;  lives 
bat  unto  one  world,  nor  hopes  but  fears  another ;  makes  our 
own  death  sweet  unto  others,  bitter  unto  ourselves ;  giv^  a 
diy  funeral,  scenical  mourning,  and  no  wet  eyes  at  the  grave. 

K  avarice  be  thy  vice,  yet  make  it  not  thy  punishment ; 
joififiniUe  men  commiserate  not  themselves,  bowelless  unto 
themselves,  and  merciless  unto  their  own  bowels.  I^et  the 
fruition  of  things  bless  the  possession  of  themi  and  take  no 
satisGu^tion  in  dying  but  living  rich ;  for  since  thy  good  works, 
not  thy  goods,  will  follow  thee,  since  riches  are  an  appurte- 
nanoe  of  life,  and  no  dead  man  is  rich,  to  famish  in  plenty, 
and  lire  powly  to  die  rich,  were  a  multiplying  improvement 
in  iwadneaa^  and  use  upon  use  in  folly. 

Fenons  lightly  dipped,  not  grained  in  generous  honesty,  are 
but  pale  in  goodness,  and  fsdnt-hued  in  sincerity ;  but  be  thou 
niiat  thou  virtuously  art^  and  let  not  the  ocean  wash  away  thy 
tinctuie.  Stand  magnetically  upon  that  axis  where  prudent 
simplicity  hath  fixed  thee,  and  let  no  temptation  invert  the 
poles  <3t  thy  honesty ;  and  that  vice  may  be  uneasy,  and  even 
moDSEtrous  unto  thee,  let  iterated  good  acts,  and  long-confirmed 
habiti^  make  virtue  natural,  or  a  second  nature  in  thee.  And 
since  few  or  none  prove  eminently  virtuous  but  from  some  ad- 
vantageous foundations  in  their  temper  and  natural  inclination^, 
study  thyself  betimes,  and  early  find  what  nature  bids  thee  to 
be,  or  teUs  thee  what  thou  mayest  be.  They  who  thus  timely 
descend  into  themselves,  cultivating  the  good  seeds  which 
Datoxe  bath  set  in  them,  and  improving  their  prevalent  inclina- 
taons  to  perfection,  become  not  shrubs,  but  cedars  in  their 
genentiMi;  and  to  be  in  the  form  of  the  best  of  the  bad,  or 
the  worst  of  the  good,  will  be  no  satisfaction  unto  theuL 

Let  not  the  law  of  thy  country  be  the  non  ultra  of  thy 
honesty,  nor  think  that  always  good  enough  which  the  law  wUl 
nake  good.  Narrow  not  the  law  of  charity,  equity,  mercy ; 
join  gospel  righteousness  with  legal  right;  be  not  a  mere 

q2 
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Gamaliel  in  the  fedth ;  but  let  the  Sennon  on  the  Mount  be 
thy  Taigum  unto  the  law  of  SinaL 

Snt  MATTHEW  HALE. 

Sir  Thomas  Browne  died  on  Ids  birth-day;  Sir  Matthew 
Hale  died  at  his  birth-place,  for  he  was  bom  at  Aldeiley  in 
Gloucestershire,  Nov.  1,  1609,  and  it  was  there  that,  haviqg 
returned  to  breathe  his  native  air,  he  expired  on  Christmas- 
day  1676. 

Of  one  of  the  most  unimpeachable  characteis  in  EDC^sdi 
history,  so  many  accounts  have  been  written^  from  the  brief 
but  solid  life  by  Burnet  to  the  lively  and  rather  flippant  fliketcii 
by  Lord  Campbell,  that  for  our  purpose  it  is  enough  to  remind 
the  reader,  that  as  the  leading  barrister  of  his  day,  he  pled  the 
cause  alike  of  Archbishop  Laud  and  Christopher  Love ;  that  as 
a  judge  under  the  Protectorate,  and  as  Chief  Justice  of  England 
in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  he  was  equally  inaccesaihle  to  in- 
timidation or  corrupt  influence ;  that  as  a  private  Christian  he 
lived  on  terms  of  aflcctionate  intimacy  with  Eichard  Baxter, 
as  well  as  with  Tillotson  and  Stillingfleet;  and  that  his  pme 
and  impartial  memory  is  now  not  more  precious  to  the  Chnidi 
which  he  adorned,  than  to  the  Dissenters  firom  it^  whooe  an- 
cestors he  protected,  as  much  as  in  him  lay,  from  the  ezoesaive 
pressure  of  unjust  and  cruel  laws. 

The  following  letter,  addressed  by  this  excellent  man,  when 
absent  on  circuit,  to  his  children,  is  more  interesting  than  waj 
passage  which  we  can  detach  from  his  well-known  '^  Contem- 
plations,'' and  we  reprint  it  with  the  greater  pleasore^  inas- 
much as  it  is  still  a  word  in  season. 

Birecttons  for  IKetjiinQ  t|re  Hotti's^Sag. 

I  am  now  come  well  to  Farringdon,  frt)m  whence  I  wrote  to 
you  my  former  instructions^  concerning  your  words  and  speech; 
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and  I  now  intend  to  write  something  to  you  of  another  sub- 
ject^ yiz,,  yonr  obeervation  of  the  Loid's-day,  commonly  called 
Sunday;  and  this  I  do  for  these  reasons. 

1.  Because  it  hath  pleased  Qod  to  cast  my  lot  so  that  I  am 
to  rest  at  this  place  upon  that  day^  and  the  consideration, 
therefore,  of  that  duty  is  proper  for  me  and  for  you;  it  is 
^opoB  did  in  die  suo,**  the  work  fit  and  proper  for  the 
day. 

'  3,  Because  I  have,  by  long  and  sound  experience,  found 
that  the  due  observance  of  this  day,  and  of  the  duties  of  it, 
has  been  of  singular  comfort  and  advantage  to  me;  and  I 
doabt  not  but  it  will  prove  so  to  you.  God  Almighty  is  the 
Lnd  of  our  time,  and  lends  it  to  us,  and  as  it  is  but  just  we 
diould  consecrate  this  part  of  that  time  to  Him;  so  I  have 
fbondy  by  a  strict  and  diligent  observation,  that  a  due  observa- 
tim  of  the  duty  of  this  day  hath  ever  had  joined  to  it  a 
Mwwing  upon  the  rest  of  my  time,  and  the  week  that  hath 
been  ao  b^un  hath  been  blessed  and  prosperous  to  me;  and, 
on  the  other  side,  when  I  have  been  negligent  of  the  duties  of 
this  day,  the  rest  of  the  week  hath  been  unsuccessful  and 
vnhappy  to  my  own  secular  employments;  so  that  I  could 
easily  make  an  estimate  of  my  successes  in  my  own  secular 
employments  the  week  following,  by  the  manner  of  my 
peasing  of  this  day;  and  this  I  do  not  write  lightly  or  in- 
considerately, but  upon  a  long  and  sound  observation  and 
^*p€snepce» 

3.  Because  I  find  in  the  world  much  looseness  and  apostasy 
trom  this  duty.  People  b^;in  to  be  cold  and  careless  in  it, 
allowing  themselves  sports  and  recreations,  and  secular  employ- 
ments in  it,  without  any  necessity,  which  is  a  sad  spectacle  and 
an  ill  i»:e8age.  It  concerns  me,  therefore  (that  am  your  father), 
ae  much  as  I  may,  to  rescue  you  firom  that  sin  which  the 
examples  of  others,  and  the  inclination  and  inconsiderateness 
of  youth  aie  otherwise  apt  to  lead  you  into. 
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I  ah&ll  therefore  set  down  unto  you  particularly  these  ihingBy 
1.  What  is  the  reason  and  ground  of  your  observatioQ  of  this 
day;  2.  What  things  ought  not  to  be  done  upon  this  dty, 
which  possibly  may  be  lawful  upon  another  day;  3*  What 
things  may  be  done  upon  this  day;  4.  What  things  are  either 
fit  or  necessary  to  be  done  in  order  to  the  sanctificatjon  of  this 
day. 

I.  Touching  the  first  of  these^  viz.,  the  reason  of  the  obeemr 
tion  and  sanctification  of  this  day;  and  the  reasons  are  theee: 

1.  It  is  a  moral  duty,  that  since  the  gloilous  Qod  giyea  ne 
my  time,  I  should  consecrate  and  set  apart  some  portion  of 
that  time  in  a  special  manner  to  His  service. 

2.  And  because  the  glorious  God  best  knows  what  portion 
of  time  is  fit  to  be  peculiarly  dedicated  to  His  servicei  that  so 
the  morality  of  that  time  might  bo  determined  unto  some 
certainty,  He  hath,  by  His  express  precept  given  to  His 
ancient  people  the  Jews,  limited  one  day  of  seveUi  to  be  that 
special  portion  of  time  which  He  would  have  peculiarly  def- 
eated to  His  service,  and  so  to  include  into  it  the  monliigr 
of  that  duty. 

3.  This  seventh  portion  of  time,  under  the  old  law  giveni  to 
the  Jews,  was  determined  by  the  precept  and  command  of  Got), 
in  the  fourth  command,  and  likewise  by  His  own  <»T^i»p^i», 
confined  to  the  seventh  day  firom  the  creation,  upon  which  the 
Lord  rested  from  His  works  of  creation. 

4.  But  our  Saviour  ChrLst,  who  is  the  Son  of  God,  Ueased 
for  ever,  and  is  Lord  of  the  Sabbath,  fulfilling  the  work  of  onr 
redemption  by  His  resurrection  upon  the  first  day  of  the  weel^ 
and  by  His  mission  of  the  Holy  Ghost  miraculously  the  first 
day  of  the  week,  and  by  the  secret  message  of  His  Spirit  to  the 
apostles  and  the  primitive  Church,  hath  translated  the  observa- 
tion of  the  seventh  day  of  the  week  to  the  first  day  of  the  week; 
which  is  our  Christian  Sabbath;  that  as  our  Christian  baptism 
succeeds  the  sacrainent  of  circumcision,  and  as  our  Clhristian 
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pftadia^  in  tbe  sacrament  of  the  eucliaristy  succeeded  the  Jewish 
pasBOTer^  so  onr  Christian  Sabbath,  the  first  day  of  the  week, 
snooeeds  the  Sabbath  of  the  seventh  day  of  the  week,  and  that 
morality  winch  was^  by  Almighty  God,  under  that  covenant, 
eonfined  to  the  seventh  day,  is,  by  the  example  of  Christ  and 
His  apostles  to  us  Qentiles,  transferred  to  the  first  day  of  the 
week;  and  that  which  would  have  been  morally  a  violation  of 
the  morality  of  the  fourth  command  under  the  Jewish  Sabbath, 
is  a  violation  of  the  morality  of  the  same  fourth  command,  if 
done  upon  the  Christian  Sabbath,  though  the  strictness  and 
severity  enjoined  to  the  Jews  be  not  altogether  the  same  that 
is  now  required  of  Christians.  And  thus  you  have  the  reason 
of  the  obligation  upon  us  Christians  to  observe  the  first  day  of 
the  week,  because  by  more  than  a  humane  institution,  the 
morality  of  the  fourth  command  is  transferred  to  the  first  day 
of  the  week,  being  our  Christian  Sabbath;  and  so  the  fourth 
commandment  is  not  abrogated,  but  only  the  day  changed, 
and  the  morality  of  that  command  only  translated,  not 
annulled. 

IL  Concerning  the  second.  It  is  certain  that  what  is  un- 
lawful to  be  done  upon  another  day  is  much  more  unlawful 
upon  this;  as  excess  and  intemperance,  and  the  like  sinful  and 
unlawful  actions.  But  further,  there  are  many  things  that 
may  be  lawfully  done  upon  another  day  which  may'not  lawfully 
be  done  upon  this;  and  many  things  that  arc  not  only  lawful 
upon  another  day,  but  also  fit  and  decent,  which  are  yet  unfit 
to  be  done  upon  this  day.  Upon  other  days  we  may  and  must 
employ  ourselves  in  our  secular  and  ordinary  callings — we  may 
use  bodily  exercises  and  recreations,  as  bowling,  shooting,  hunt- 
ings and  divers  other  recreations — ^we  may  study  humane  learn- 
ing. But  I  hold  these  to  be  not  only  unfit,  but  unlawful  to 
be  used  upon  this  day,  and,  therefore,  remember  it.  Moderate 
walking  may  thus  fieu:  be  used,  so  fsir  only  as  it  enableth  to  the 
more  cheerful  and  lively  performance  of  the  duties  of  this  day; 
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aiid|  thcreforoy  I  allow  you  to  walk  soberiy  about  balf-aii-hmir 
after  dinner,  to  digest  your  meat,  tliat  you  be  not  droway,  nor 
indisposed  in  the  religious  duties  of  the  day.  Meny,  but 
harmless  talking,  or  talking  about  sports  or  worldly  bnrinfm 
may  be  used  another  day,  but  not  upon  this.  Feastingi  may 
be  sometimes  seasonably  used  upon  other  days,  but  are  not  ft 
upon  this  day.  Let  only  such  proyisions  be  made  upon  this 
day  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  feeding  of  the  fiunily  and  the 
l)oor  j  and,  therefore,  I  hold  that  curiosities,  baking  of  meats, 
and  superfluous  pro\'isions  upon  this  day  are  to  be  aYoided|  as 
being  an  unnecessary  breaking  of  the  rest  of  this  day,  and 
unbeseeming  the  solemnity  of  it 

ILL  What  things  may  be  done  this  day,  is  a  question  of  a 
great  latitude,  l^ecauso  circumstances  are  many,  that  do  much 
diversify  the  actions  of  men,  and  many  times  render  them 
Liwful  or  unlaM'ful,  according  to  those  varieties  of  ciicam- 
stanccs.  Tliercforo  I  shall  shortly  set  down  those  things  that 
do  not  of  themselves  directly  tend  to  the  sanctification  of  this 
day,  that  yet  may  and  sometimes  must  be  done  upon  this  day* 
Fur  there  were  many  things  that  were  strictly  ei^olned  to  tha 
Jews  in  their  observation  of  their  Sabbath,  which  were  oers- 
monial,  and  concerned  only  that  state,  and  do  not  oblige  undtt 
the  gospel;  as  their  dressing  of  meat  upon  this  day  waa  pro- 
hibited to  them,  but  not  to  us;  and  many  more  thing*  tbej 
did  forbear  and  count  unlawful,  which,  in  truth,  were  not  only 
not  forbidden,  but  enjoined  and  commanded,  £9r  which  ou 
Lord  reproves  the  Pharisees,  who  counted  it  a  breach  of  the 
Sabbath  to  heal  the  sick,  or  to  pluck  the  ears  of  com  for  the 
necessary  relief  of  hunger.     Therefore — 

1.  Works  of  absolute  necessity  for  num  or  beast  may  be 
done  u^ion  the  Lord's-day.  And  those  I  call  works  of  necenity 
which  cannot  be  done  before  the  day,  or  after,  without  apparent 
as,  for  instance,  sto])ping  of  the  breach  of  a  sea-wall; 
a  house  that,  upon  a  sudden  tempest  or  casEaalfey, 
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il  fetAj  to  Iktl  j  poIUng  <mt  an  ox  or  other  beftat  fidlen  into  a 
iiteh)  lMv«nting  of  a  trespM^  that,  by  a  sudden  accident, 
lugr  \m  occ&rioned  to  my  com  or  my  neighbour's;  setting  of 
I  bnAiMi  bone;  phjrsio  to  remove  an  incumbent  or  imminent 
ttniM  or  pain;  milking  of  cows;  feeding  of  cattle;  the  neces- 
«y  dreasing  of  meat  for  the  family;  and  many  more  instances 
li  tliat  kind.  But  yet  therein  great  wariness  and  integrity 
AUBt  be  tiaed;  for  otherwise,  men;  under  pretence  of  neceadty, 
Mrin  take  the  liberty  to  do  what  they  please.  Hierefore  take 
iheae  catitioiis  conoeming  necessity  t*-^ 

(1.)  That  it  is  not  a  necessity  that  ezcuseth  a  Work  upon 
ina  day  which  might  have  been  reasonably  foreseen  and  done 
Mfere  the  day:  as,  for  instance,  a  man  hath  a  necessity  to 
hssa  meat  fbr  his  family,  which  he  might  have  provided  on 
lie  Saturday,  and  neglects  it;  this  necessity  will  not  justify 
um  in  sending  two  or  three  miles  to  buy  meat  upon  the 
[jofd'a^y. 

(S.)  That  is  not  a  necessity  which  may  be  forborne  to  be 
loli6y  without  any  absolute  destruction  or  loss  of  the  thing, 
mill  the  morrow.  If  a  rick  of  hay  be  on  fire,  I  may  endeavour 
o  quench  it  on  the  Lord's-day;  but  if  my  com  be  cut,  and 
ying'  abroad  upon  the  ground  on  the  Saturday,  though  the 
waUiif  be  rainy,  or  inclining  to  wet,  I  may  not  make  it  into 
iodea  or  fbtch  it  home  upon  the  Lord*s4ay,  because  possibly 
Umig^  God  may  send  fiur  weather  to-morrow.  And  there- 
bR  111  my  forbearance  1  do  two  duties  under  one,  viz.,  observe 
Sa  law  and  rest  upon  His  providence.  •  .  .  Men  make  neces* 
ittM  many  tibtnes  to  serve  their  ease,  and  sloth,  and  fancy, 
rhen,  in  troth,  there  is  none;  but  the  business  may  be  de* 
iBtred  without  danger.  If  we  would  be  more  fkithful  in  our 
Aadlence  to  Qod,  we  should  find  many  pretended  necessities 
o  vanish  into  mere  imaginations. 

1.  Worta  of  charity.  Belief  of  the  poor;  administering 
Apit  upon  an  appar«nt  necessity;  visiting  or  comforting  the 
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afflicted]  admonishing  the  diflorderly;  penmadiiig  peafie  be* 
tween  neighbours  offended,  and  endeavoaring  to  oompoae  dSS' 
ferences,  which  require  not  much  examination^  or  cannot  be 
deferred  without  an  apparent  danger  of  greater  Tnindiirf, 
These  are  not  only  permitted,  but  commendable,  nay,  com- 
manded, upon  this  day.  But  if  the  business  require  ezemina- 
tion,  or  may  bo  deferred  till  to-morrow,  then  it  is  best  to  defer 
such  examinations  and  treaties  between  offended  parties  tiU 
another  day,  because  they  will  take  away  too  much  of  the 
little  precious  portion  of  time  of  this  day,  and  may  be  as  weU 
done  to-morrow. 

lY .  As  to  the  fourth — ^what  ia  proper,  fit,  or  neoeaeaiy  to 
be  done,  in  order  to  the  sanctification  of  this  day — ^I  will  set 
down  particularly;  for  generals  seldom  produce  any  grMi 
effect,  because  every  man  is  apt  to  construe  them  aoooirding. 
to  his  own  mind  and  liking. 

1.  I  would  not  have  you  meddle  with  any  recreations^  pas- 
times^ or  ordinary  work  of  your  calling,  firom  Saturday 
at  eight  of  the  clock  till  Monday  morning;  for  though.  I 
not  apt  to  think  that  Saturday  night  is  part  of  the  Christian 
Sabbath,  yet  it  is  fit  then  to  prepare  the  heart  for  it. 

2.  Rise  at  least  three  hours  before  morning  sennon;  and 
when  you  have  made  yourself  fully  ready,  and  washed,  and 
fitted  yourself  for  the  solenmity  of  the  day,  read  two  chapteni 
in  the  Bible,  and  then  go  solemnly  to  your  private  prayer,  and 
desire  of  Qod  His  grace  to  enable  you  to  sanctify  His  day;  and 
after  your  private  prayer,  read  another  chapter;  and  let  your 
reading  be  with  attention,  observation,  and  uncovered  on  your 
head. 

3.  When  you  are  in  the  public  worship  and  service  of  God^ 
be  uncovered  all  the  while  of  reading,  prayings  or  preaching; 
and  if  the  weather  be  too  cold,  wear  a  satin  cap. 

4.  Kneel  upon  your  knees  at  prayer.  Stand  up  at  the  read- 
ing of  the  Psalms,  and  the  first  and  second  Lesson,  and  tlie 
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tpMe  and  Gk^pely  and  the  two  Creeds;  so  yoa  shall  avoid 
offience,  and  give  the  same  honour  to  every  part  of  the  Holy 
SGtiptiire :  but  stand  not  np  at  the  reading  of  any  apocryphal 
hook^  if  any  hi^pen  to  be  read. 

5.  Sit  at  the  sermon,  and  be  veiy  attentive  at  yonr  prayers 
and  in  yonr  hearing.  I  commend  your  writing  the  sermon, 
especially  till  yon  are  one  or  two-and-twenty  years  old,  because 
yoong  minds  are  apt  to  wander,  and  writing  the  sermon  fixeth 
them,  and  makes  them  more  attentive 

6.  When  the  minister  readeth  any  of  the  Psalms  or  Lessons, 
tmm  to  them  in  your  Bible,  and  go  along  with  him;  it  will 
fiuten  3^nr  attention,  and  prevent  wandering  thoughts. 

7.  Be  veiy  attentive  and  serious  at  church;  use  no  laugh- 
ing^ nor  gazing  about,  nor  whispering,  unless  it  be  to  ask  those 
by  you  something  of  the  sermon  that  you  slipped  in  writing. 

8.  Sing  the  singing  Psalms  with  the  rest  of  the  congregation. 

9.  After  sermon,  eat  moderately  at  dinner,  rather  sparingly 
than  pkntifblly  upon  this  day,  that  you  may  be  fit  for  the 
lilenMxm's  exercise,  without  drowsiness  or  dulness. 

10.  Walk  half  an  hour  after  dinner  in  the  garden,  to  digest 
yonr  meat;  then  go  to  your  chamber  and  peruse  your  notes,  or 
reooUect  what  you  remember  of  the  sermon,  until  it  be  church 
time. 

11.  If  you  are  well,  be  sure  you  go  to  church  morning  and 
afternoon;  and  be  there  before  the  minister  begin,  and  stay 
tin  be  hath  ended;  and  all  the  while  you  are  at  church,  carry 
yonnelf  gravely,  soberly,  and  reverently. 

13.  After  evening  sermon,  go  up  to  your  chamber  and  read 
a  chapter  in  the  Bible;  then  examine  what  you  have  written, 
or  recollect  what  you  have  heard ;  and  if  the  sermon  be  not  re- 
peated in  your  father^s  house,  but  be  repeated  in  the  minister's 
boose,  go  to  the  ministers  house  to  the  repetition  of  the  sermon. 

13.  In  all  yonr  speeches  or  actions  of  this  day,  let  there  be 
no  lightness  nor  vanity;  use  no  runningi  or  leaping,  or  playing, 

VOL.  m.  B 
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or  wrestling;  use  uo  jesting,  nor  telling  of  tales  or  fi>oliflh 
stories,  no  talk  about  worldly  business;  but  let  your  actions 
and  speech  be  such  as  the  day  is,  serious  and  sacred,  tending 
to  learn  or  instruct  in  the  great  business  of  yoiur  knowledge  of 
God,  and  His  will,  and  your  own  duty. 

14.  After  supper,  and  prayers  ended  in  my  fiiinily,  eveiy 
one  of  you  gouig  to  bed,  kneel  down  upon  your  kneei^  and 
desire  of  Ood  His  pardon  for  what  you  have  done  amiaa  this 
day,  and  His  blessing  upon  what  you  have  heard,  and  Hit 
acceptance  of  what  you  have  endeaToured  in  His  service. 

15.  Feiform  all  this  cheerfully  and  uprightly,  and  honestlyi 
and  count  it  not  a  burden  to  you;  for,  assure  youraelTei^  yoo 
shall  find  a  blessing  from  Ood  in  so  doing.  And  reoaiember  it 
IB  your  fEither  that  tells  you  so,  and  that  loves  you,  and  will 
not  deceive  you ;  and  (which  is  more  than  that)  remember  that 
the  Eternal  Gkxi  hath  promised,  "  If  thou  turn  thy  foot  from 
the  Sabbath,  from  doing  thy  pleasure  on  my  holy  day;  and 
call  the  Sabbath  a  delight,  the  holy  of  the  Lord,  hononrable; 
and  shalt  honour  him,  not  doing  thine  own  ways,  nor  finding 
thine  own  pleasure,  nor  speaking  thine  own  words :  then  alialt 
thou  delight  thyself  in  the  Lord;  and  I  will  cause  thee  to  ndfl 
upon  the  high  places  of  the  earth,  and  feed  thee  with  ths 
heritage  of  Jacob  thy  father :  for  the  mouth  of  the  Lord  hatk 
spoken  it" 

And  thus  I  have  written  to  you  of  the  observation  of  the 
Lord*s-day,  wherein,  though  I  have  omitted  many  thingi  that 
might  have  been  fit  to  be  inserted,  yet  you  must  connder  that 
I  had  but  a  small  portion  of  time  allowed  me  to  write  while  I 
lay  at  an  inn^  and  upon  that  day  wherein  I  have  perfotmed 
those  duties  which  I  now  enjoin  you«     Let  the  original  be  laid 

up  safely  for  your  brother  R ,  and  every  of  you  take  oopies 

of  it^  that  you  may  thereby  remember  the  counsels  of 

YouB  Lovura  Fathjol 
October  the  aOtb^  iee2. 
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Robert,  seventh  son  and  fourteenth  child  of  Richard  Earl 
of  Coik,  waa  bom  at  lismore  Castle,  January  25,  1627.  His 
BofBelsnt  patrimony,  and  a  leisure  abridged  by  nothing  except 
his  eonstitational  delicacy,  were  devoted  to  the  prosecution  of 
e^>eriinental  philosophy,  and  to  doing  good  to  his  fi^ow-men. 
He  first  introduced  the  air-pump  and  thermometer  into 
Britain;  and,  besides  conducting  researches  which  laid  the 
foundations  of  pneumatical  and  hydrostatical  science,*  he  was 
oae  of  the  first  to  exemplify  the  Baconian  methods  in  practice, 
and  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  formation  of  the  Royal 
Bodety.  But  he  was  no  less  intent  on  the  diffiifdon  of  saving 
Imth  than  on  the  discovery  of  natural  facts  and  phenomena. 
It  was  at  his  suggestion,  and  at  his  charge,  that  Dr  Pocock 
translated  "Grotius  on  the  Truth  of  the  Christian  Reli- 
gion" into  Arabic;  and  in  the  hope  that  it  might  be  useful 
to  tiie  inhabitants  of  the  East  Indian  Archipelago,  he  printed 
the  Qospels  in  Malay.  He  spent  seven  hundred  pounds 
^stribnting  the  Scriptures  in  Ireland,  and  printed  an  edition 
of  the  Erse  or  **  Irish  "  Bible,  for  circulation  in  the  Highlands 
of  Scotland.  He  corresponded  with  the  apostolic  Eliot  in 
America,  and  was  a  bountiful  contributor  to  the  work  in  which 
he  waa  engaged;  and,  when  it  could  alleviate  poverty  or  pro- 
mote a  good  undertaking,  his  purse  was  always  forthcoming. 
Thus  we  find  him  helping  Burnet  to  publish  his  "  History 
of  the  Reformation;**  and  when,  in  1659,  he  heard  of  the 
straitB  to  which  Dr  Sanderson  was  reduced,  he  sent  him  fifty 
poonds,  with  a  request  that  he  would  go  on  and  publish  his 
**  Cases  of  Conscience."  His  industrious,  benevolent,  and  emi- 
nentiy  honourable  career  terminated  December  30,  1691,  and 

•  ThomflOn's  History  of  Chemiatry,  toL  i.  p.  204. 
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his  remains  are  deposited  in  the  Church  of  St  Martin's-in-fhe- 
Relds.* 

The  works  of  Mr  Boyle  fill  six  quarto  volumes.  They  are 
chiefly  philosophical;  but  many  of  them,  such  as  ^^llie  Chris- 
tian Virtuoso/'  '*  Considerations  upon  the  Style  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures/'  '*  The  High  Veneration  Man's  Intellect  owes  to 
Qody"  are  offerings  laid  on  the  altar.  Our  specimen  is  firom  a 
little  volume,  with  the  running  title,  "  Seraphic  Love,"  being 
*'  Some  Motives  and  Incentives  to  the  Love  of  Qod,  patheti- 
cally discoursed  of  in  a  Letter  to  a  Friend." 

tS^z  (Kxtattum  of  (&o\^*%  dSMtrntw. 

I  find  it  hotly  disputed  amongst  divines  (not  only  betwixt 
the  Socinians  and  the  orthodox,  but  betwixt  orthodox  and 
orthodox),  whether  or  no  God  could,  without  violating  His 
justice,  have  devised  any  other  course  for  the  expiation  of  sn 
than  the  passion  and  death  of  Christ.  But,  without  ventaiing 
to  determine  whether  or  no  God  could,  to  redeem  us,  have 
chosen  any  other  way,  we  may  safely  think  that  He  has  chosen 
the  most  obliging  and  most  endearing  way ;  displaying,  in  this 
Divine  manner  of  rescuing  us,  the  severest  justice  and  the 
highest  mercy,  the  greatest  hatred  of  sin,  and  the  greatest 
love  to  sinners;  since,  by  those  unequalled  and  invaluahle 
sufferings  to  which  He  delivered  up  for  us  that  Son,  who  is  so 
near  unto  Him,  that  He  truly  said,  "  1  and  the  Father  aie 
one,*'  He  at  once  manifested  both  how  much  He  hated  sin, 
which  He  so  heavily  punished  in  the  person  He  most  loved 
(though  that  surety  but  adopted  it  to  free  men  from  the  insup- 
portable vengeance  of  it),  and  how  much  He  loved  sinners^  by 
giving  up  what  He  so  loved  for  a  ransom  of  those  that  were 
guilty  of  what  He  so  hated.  And  therefore  our  Savioar^ 
though  He  did  such  great  things  to  satisfy  the  unbelieving  and 

*  There  is  an  exoelleat  Life  of  Bojle  by  Pr  Birch.    London :  17i4. 
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eoDtiiiiiadoiui  JewB  of  His  bdng  their  promiBed  Messiahj  would 
not  dedine  death  to  oonyinoe  them;  and^  though  He  had  not 
8dd(Mii  done  ao  much  to  make  Himself  the  object  of  their 
fiuthy  would  not  be  invited  from  the  cross,  though  the  chief 
pnesta  and  acribea  themselves  said,  at  His  crucifixion,  "  Let 
Him  now  oome  down  from  the  cross,  and  we  will  believe  on 
Him."  And  Christ,  to  convince  the  world  of  their  unableness 
to  emerge  and  recover  out  of  that  deep  abyss  wherein  the  load 
of  sin  (which  in  Scripture  is  called  a  weight)  had  precipitated 
fiJkn  man,  came  not  into  the  world  until  well  nigh  four  thou- 
■md  yeara  of  sickness  had  made  the  disease  desperate,  and 
the  cure  almost  hopeless :  so  inveterate  an  obstinacy  at  once 
widening  the  distance  betwixt  God  and  man,  and  proclaiming 
the  latter^a  disability  to  find,  by  lus  own  wisdom,  expedients  of 
reunion.  Thus  Christ  healed  and  dispossessed  a  dumb  person, 
who  was  able  to  make  entreaties  but  by  the  disability  of  pr9- 
nooDcing  them,  and  might  truly  say  to  the  secure  world,  ''  I  am 
found  of  them  that  sought  me  not."  And  when  our  Saviour 
WM  oome  into  the  wretched  world,  of  all  the  numerous  miracles 
neoided  in  the  gospel,  He  scarce  did  any  for  Bis  own  private 
leliafl  And  to  shew  that  as  He  endured  His  sorrows  for  our 
sakes^  that  by  His  stripes  we  might  be  healed,  so  were  the  joys 
He  tasted  in  relation  to  us,  we  read  not  (which  is  highly 
observable)  in  the  whole  gospel  that  ever  he  rejoiced  but  once, 
and  that  was  when  His  returned  disciples  informed  Him  that 
they  bad  victoriously  chased  devils  and  diseases  out  of  oppressed 
mortals^  and  that,  by  His  authority,  men  had  been  dispossessed 
of  both  the  tempter  and  punishment  of  sin.  He  conversed 
among  His  contemporaries  with  virtues,  as  well  attesting  what 
He  was|,  as  prophecies  or  miracles  could  do;  and  to  teach  man 
how  mnch  He  valued  him  above  those  creatures  that  man 
makea  his  idols,  He  often  altered  and  suspended  the  course 
of  nature,  for  man's  instruction  or  his  relief,  and  reversed 
the  laws  established  in  the  universe,  to  engage  men  to  obey 

b2 
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those  of  Ood,  by  doing  miracles  so  numerooB  and  greai^  that 
the  Jews*  nfitw>]i<»f  may  be  almost  counted  one.  Tet  were  those 
wonders  wrought  for  a  generation  that  ascribed  them  to  the 
devil,  and  returned  them  with  so  unexemplified  an  ingntitad^ 
that  'tis  not  the  least  of  His  wondera  that  He  would  Touchaafe 
to  work  any  of  them  for  such  blasphemous  wretches;  who  wen 
indeed,  as  some  of  the  latter  Jews  have  too  truly  staled  them- 
selves,  in  relation  to  their  fathers,  ChomeU  ben  ya-yin,  Yinefft 
the  child  of  wine,  a  most  d^nerate  offiipring  of  holy  pio- 
genitora  He  suffered  so  much  for  them  that  made  Him  do 
so,  that  He  suffered  the  addition  of  misery  of  being  thought  to 
suffer  deservedly;  and  He  was  numbered  with  the  tranqgreanoiE 
And  though  He  lived  as  much  a  miracle  as  any  He  did,  yet 
did  His  condition  sometimes  appear  so  despicable  and  ^odaa, 
that  men  could  not  know  His  deity  but  by  His  goodnea^ 
which  was  too  infinite  not  to  belong  incommunicably  to  Qod 
And  though  'twere  once  a  saying  of  our  Saviour*s,  "  Qreater 
love  hath  no  man  than  this,  that  a  man  lay  down  his  life  for 
his  Mends,**  yet  is  not  what  is  said  of  the  love  here  mentjoned 
to  be  understood  of  love  indefinitely  or  generally  considered, 
but  only  of  the  single  acts  or  expressions  of  a  man's  love  to  has 
Mends  compared  betwixt  themselves.  And  so  the  alleiged 
passage  seems  to  mean  but  this,  that  among  the  single  acta  of 
kindness  to  a  man's  Mends,  there  is  not  any  one  more  hi^^iJiy 
expressive  of  a  real  and  sincere  love  than  to  part  with  one's 
life  for  their  sakes.  This  text,  therefore,  would  not  be  inde- 
finitely applied  to  the  affection  of  love  itself  as  if  it  could  not 
possibly  be  greater  than  is  requisite  to  make  a  man  content  or 
willing  to  die  for  his  Mends,  for  he  that  sacrifices,  besides  hia  lifis^ 
his  fortune  also,  his  children,  and  his  reputation,  does  therdbj 
express  more  love  to  them  than  he  could  do  by  parting  with  hia 
life  only  for  them.  And  he  that  is  forward  to  die  for  thoae  that 
hate  him,  or,  at  least,  know  him  not,  discloses  a  more  plentifol 
and  exuberant  stock  of  love  than  he  that  does  the  same  Idndneea 
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bat  for  thofle  that  love  him.  And  thus  our  Saiionr  wonld  be 
understood,  nnless  we  would  a&j,  that  He  out-practised  what 
He  taught;  for  He  came  to  lay  down  His  life  even  for  His 
wiemiwt,  and  (like  the  kind  balsam-tree,  whose  healing  wounds 
we^  sovereign  balm  to  cure  those  that  made  them)  He  refused 
not  to  die  for  those  that  killed  Him,  and  shed  His  blood  for 
some  ci  them  that  spilled  it  And  so  little  was  His  injured 
krre  to  the  ungrateful  world  discouraged  or  impaired  by  the 
Mvage  entertainment  He  met  with  in  it,  that,  after  He  had 
suffered  from  wretched  men  (for  whose  sakes  He  left  heaven 
to  beo(»ne  capable  of  suffering)  such  barbarous  indignities  as 
mi^ht  have  made  bare  punishments  appear  mercy,  and  even 
cruelty  itself  seem  no  more  than  justice;  when,  I  say,  to  hope 
for  80  much  as  His  pardon  were  presumption.  He  was  pleased 
to  create  confidence  of  no  less  than  His  love,  a  virtue. 

Nor  think  it^  Lindamor,  impertinent  to  our  present  theme, 
that  I  insist  so  much  on  what  Christ  has  done  and  suffered  for 
us,  since  both  He  himself  informs  us,  that  He  and  His  Father 
aie  one;  and  some  of  the  texts  already  mentioned  have  taught 
Ufl^  that  'twas  an  effect  of  GK>d*s  love  also  to  the  world,  that 
He  gave  His  only  begotten  Son  to  redeem  it ;  and  that  God 
eommendeth  His  love  towards  us,  in  that  while  we  were  yet 
flinners  Ghiist  died  for  us.  Wherefore,  I  shall  without  scruple 
proceed  to  observe  to  you,  that  so  free  is  Christ's  dilection, 
that  the  grand  condition  of  our  felicity  is  our  belief  that  He  is 
disposed  to  make  us  happy,  on  terms  not  only  so  honourable 
to  Him,  but  so  advantageous  to  us,  that — I  was  about  to 
say,  that  po8si];>ly  faith  itself  would  scarce  be  exacted  as 
lequiflite  to  our  happiness — but  that  the  condition  does 
incroase  the  benefit,  by  vouchsafing  us  bold  and  early  antici- 
pations of  it:  for,  faith  being  (as  the  aposUe  terms  it)  the 
rahstance  of  things  hoped  for,  and  evidence  (or  conviction)  of 
things  not  seen,  wafts  our  joys  to  this  side  of  the  grave,  bows 
heaven  down  to  us,  till  our  fireed  spirits  can  soar  up  to  heaven; 
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and  does  us  such  a  service  as  the  Jewish  spies  did  to  their 
coantiymen,  by  bringing  them  over  to  this  side  Jordan  into 
the  wilderness  some  of  the  pleasant  and  deHdoua  frnits  of  fhs 
blest  Land  of  Promise.  I  said,  lindamor,  that  &ith  was  the 
grand  condition  required  in  Ood*s  free  grant  of  eternal  lifia 
Not  that  I  would  ascribe  anything  to  a  lazy,  speculatiye^  and 
barren  £uth,  in  opposition  to  that  lively  and  active  one,  Tduch 
is  called  by  the  apostle,  viims  di  aydmis  iittpycvfUwff  (fidth  ope- 
rating by  love),  since  I  am  informed  by  Bt  James^  that  As 
divorce  of  faith  and  works  is  as  destructive  to  religion  as  that 
of  soul  and  body  is  to  life;  but  that  I  was  willing  to  mind 
you,  that  though  true  £uth  (which  cries,  like  Rachel,  **  Qiva  nu 
children,  or  else  I  die")  be  ever  the  pregnant  mother  of  good 
works,  yet  are  not  those  works  the  cause,  but  the  effects  and 
signs  of  Good's  first  love  to  men  (however  afterward  the  ohildren 
may  nurse  their  parents).  As,  though  the  needle's  pointing  at 
the  poles  be,  by  being  an  effect,  an  alignment  of  its  having 
been  invigorated  by  the  loadstone,  or  received  influence  from 
some  other  magnetic  body,  yet  is  not  that  respect  onto  the 
north  the  cause,  but  the  operation  of  the  iron's  being  drawn 
by  the  attractive  mineral.  "  Thou  art  good,  and  dost  good,"  sayi 
the  Psalmist  to  his  Maker.  The  greatness  of  His  goodness  is 
that  which  makes  it  ours;  nor  doth  He  do  us  good  because 
that  we  are  good,  but  because  He  is  liberally  so,  as  the  son 
shines  on  dunghills,  not  out  of  any  invitation  his  beams  find 
there,  but  because  it  is  his  nature  to  be  diffusive  of  his  light  ■ 
yet  with  this  difference,  that  whereas  the  sun's  bounty,  hj 
being  rather  an  advantage  to  us  than  a  favour,  deserves  our 
joy,  and  not  our  thanks,  because  his  visits  are  made  design- 
lessly,  and  without  any  particular  intention  of  address  (by  sodi 
a  bare  necessity  of  nature  as  that  which  makes  springs  flow 
out  into  streams,  when  their  beds  are  too  narrow  to  contain 
the  renewed  water  that  doth  incessantly  swell  the  ezabersnt 
sources),  Qod,  on  the  contrary,  for  being  necessarily  kind,  is 
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not  less  freely  or  obligingly  so,  to  yon  or  me;  for,  though  some 
kind  of  commnnicatiYeness  be  essential  to  His  goodness,  yet 
Hia  extension  of  it  without  Himself  and  His  vouchsafing  it  to 
thia  or  that  particular  person,  are  purely  arbitrary.  To  omit 
His  love  to  the  numberless  elect  angels,  the  strict  relations 
betwixt  the  persons  of  the  blessed  Trinity  supplying  Qod  with 
iDtenud  objects,  which  employed  His  kindness  before  the 
creation,  and  Himself  being  able  to  allow  His  goodness  the 
extent  of  infinity  for  its  dififusion.  But  (having  glanced  at 
this  only  by  the  by)  we  may  yet  further  admiringly  observe, 
that  whereas  men  usually  give  freeliest  where  they  have  not 
given  before^  and  make  it  both  the  motive  and  the  excuse  of 
dieir  desistance  from  giving  any  more  that  they  have  given 
already,  Qod's  bounty  hath  a  very  diferent  method;  for  He 
uses  to  give  because  He  hath  given,  and  that  He  may  give. 
ConBonantly  to  which,  when  the  revolting  Israelites  had  broken 
the  contents,  whilst  Moses  was  bringing  them  the  tables  of 
the  Law,  and  had  thereby  provoked  the  incensed  Giver  of  it 
to  the  thoughts  of  a  sudden  extirpation  of  so  iQgrateful  and 
rebellions  a  people,  we  may  observe,  that  whereas  God,  as 
miwilling  to  remember  His  former  goodness  to  them,  speaking 
to  Moses,  calls  them,  '^  Thy  people  which  thou  broughtest  out 
of  the  land  of  figypt;*^  Moses,  on  the  other  side,  to  engage  God 
to  the  new  mercy  of  a  pardon,  represents  to  God  His  former 
men^  to  them,  and  calls  them  God*8  people,  which  He  brought 
forth  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt,  with  great  power,  and  with  a 
mighty  hand.  And  so  conspicuous  in  the  Eternal  Son  was 
this  property  of  the  merciful  Father,  that  when  sick  Lazarus's 
asters  implored  His  rescue  for  their  expiring  brother,  the 
motive  they  employ,  and  which  prospered  their  addresses,  was, 
"  Lord,  behold  (not  "  he  who  loveth  thee,"  but)  he  whom  Thou 
lovest  is  sicL*'  And  as  He  takes  the  first  inducements  of  His 
bounty  from  Himself,  so  do  His  former  favours  both  invite 
and  give  rates  to  his  succeeding  blessings.    And  there  is  rea- 
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son  for  it:  for  His  pure  love  being  all  the  merit  bjr  which  man 
can  pretend  to  the  effects  of  His  bonnty,  it  ia  bat  just  that  tiie 
degree  of  His  love  should  proportion  those  &TOun  which  it  ii 
our  only  title  to,  and  that  God*8  liberality  should  aa  wdl  aflbid 
measures  as  motives  to  itself. 

THE  COUNTESS  OF  WAEWICK. 

Two  years  older  than  Mr  Boyle  was  his  sister  Mary,  Coimfteai 
of  Warwick,  who  was  bom  Nov.  11,  1624,  and  died  April  1% 
1678. 

With  much  of  the  talent  of  her  wonderAilly  gifted  Synfly, 
and  more  than  the  usual  share  of  lady-like  accompliahmeoti^ 
slie  had  all  the  piety  of  her  younger  brother,  and  of  her  mon 
celebrated  sister,  I^ady  Ranelagh.  Her  ''Diary**  has  lately 
been  published,  and  it  may  interest  the  reader  to  see  aome- 
thing  of  the  hidden  life  of  one  who  moved  in  the  highest  dnde 
of  the  seventeenth  century. 

iS'ept,  3,  1GG6,  Monday, — I  went  into  the  wildemeas^*  as 
Hoon  as  I  was  up,  to  meditate ;  my  meditation  of  Him  was 
sweet.  Then  went  into  my  closet  to  pray;  the  desires  of  my 
heart  went  out  after  God  there  in  a  short  prayer.  After  dfamer 
much  com^mny  come  in.  Towards  evening  came  the  news  of 
London  being  on  fire,  which  much  amazed  and  troubled  me^ 
and  made  mo  pray  heartily  for  that  distressed  place  and 
people.     The  fire  began  the  2d  of  September. 

Sept  5,  Fast-day. — I  got  up  betimes,  and  when  ready  went 
to  meditate.  News  came  that  Holbom  was  all  on  fire,  and 
Warwick  House  burned.     I  thank  God  I  found  my  heart 

*  A  groTO  near  the  mansion  of  the  Earl  of  Warwick^  at  Lees  or  Leighj  in 
Essex. 


■dgmenta  ore  iu  tlic  tftrtli,  tUe  inlialiitaiits  of  tlio  wurlJ 
UT>  righteousness."  I  fuimd  my  lioart  iiiui-h  movt.-d  nt 
nnou ;  and  the  diisiroa  uf  my  Iioiirt  went  much  out 
u(l  in  prayer,  nnd  (iod  gavo  tears  uf  contrition.  In 
ling,  after  public  duty,  I  wont  into  the  wildeniesa,  uid 
ith  nun;  teus,  b^ged  again  for  mercy  for  that  poor 
id  pwple,  and  did  endeavour  to  wrestle  migbti];  with 
tluB  poor  nation,  desiring  that  as  my  ains  had  brought 
>  thftt  fire,  so  I  might  bring  buckets  of  te&rs  to  quench 
tmea.  After  bmil;  pmyer,  wherein  my  heart  vna  much 
I  committed  my  soul  to  God  in  my  closet. 
^  Thunday. — In  the  monuiig,  I  went  out  into  tha 
M  to  meditate,  and  to  endeaTOUX  by  meditation  to  put 
1  into  their  soula'  stead  that  were  spoiled  of  all,  asd 
•  boiue  to  lie  in.  I  found,  bleued  bo  Qod,  mj  heart 
iiiied  out  to  pity  them,  and  to  pray  for  them,  and  to 
«t  Qod's  goodseu  that  I  had  mercies  which  many 
iiat  were  better  than  myself  wanted.  Than,  when  I 
I,  hncd  that  Warwick  House  was  not  bomed;  for 
.  tiliwul  Ood.     In  the  aftemooa,  went  out  to  hear  the 

MM  not  home  till  evening;  then  prayed  again 

10.— -In  the  morning,  went  into  the  wilderness  to  medi- 
od  WM  pleased  to  bring  the  sennons  into  my  mind 
[  had  heard  the  dav  before,  and  to  enable  me  to  pray 
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the  Holy  Land,  and  by  seoing  tliat,  to  make  me  say,  **  I 
would  not  live  always/*  because  I  was  conyinced  it  was  bettor 
for  me  to  die  than  to  live.  And  I  did  then  heartily  dem 
that,  as  Elias  was,  I  also  might  be  earned  np  to  heaven,  with- 
out ever  so  much  as  returning  first  to  bid  those  £Eaewell  that 
were  in  my  house,  or  ever  seeing  the  face  of  relations  move; 
for  prayer  and  meditation  had  so  associated  my  spirit  to  sock 
company,  that  I  thought  I  had  rather  a  body  too  much,  than 
found  the  want  of  any.  God  gave  me  in  this  morning  medita* 
tion,  plenty  of  tears,  and  many  earnest  desires  of  being  made 
meet  to  bo  a  partaker  of  the  inheritance  of  the  saints  in  lig^ 
Qod  sent  me  home  much  refreshed  and  comforted;  then  I  went 
into  my  closet  and  prayed.  After  dinner,  was  hindered  hj 
company  from  being  retired ;  but  after  evening  prayer  in  the 
chapel  and  supper  were  over,  I  went  into  my  closet  and  oom- 
mitted  myself  to  God  for  that  night.  .... 

Sept,  22. — In  the  morning,  before  the  sacrament-day,  I  rose 
betimes,  and,  as  soon  as  dressed,  went  into  my  closet  and  read 
the  chapters  of  the  institution  of  the  Lord's  Supper  and  of  the 
sufferings  of  Christ,  and  then  did  meditate  on  them,  and  con- 
sidered what  a  heinous  thing  sin  was,  that  made  Him  snfiiBr  so 
much.     In  the  afternoon,  I  read  two  hours. 

Sept,  23,  Sunday  morning, — I  rose  very  early  and  went 
into  my  doset,  and  upon  reading  that  passage  in  Scripture 
of  Christ's  asking  Peter  whether  he  loved  TTim^  and  Petei's 
answering  that  He  knew  he  loved  Him,  God  was  pleased  to 
melt  my  heart  exceedingly,  and  to  make  me,  with  abondanoe 
of  tears,  to  say,  as  he  did,  that  He  knew  I  loved  Hun  above  all 
things  in  heaven  and  earth.  I  felt  the  love  of  God  made  great 
work  in  my  breast;  then  I  went  and  meditated  npon  the  pas- 
sion of  Christ,  in  order  thoroughly  to  melt  my  heart;  and  God 
was  pleased  to  encourage  me  to  come  to  His  table  by  bxingiqg 
most  sweet  promises  to  my  mind.  I  had  great  enconFsge- 
ment  to  come,  by  finding  some  inward  persuasion  that  God, 
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tlKron^  Chriflty  would  accept  me;  He  was  pleased  then  to  give 
me  sweet  commnnioii  with  Him.  When  I  had  prayed  ear- 
nestly to  God,  and  blessed  Him  heartily  for  giving  me  leave  to 
oome,  I  went  to  the  chapeL  In  the  prayer,  the  desures  of  my 
heart  went  ont  exceedingly  after  God.  When  the  sacrament 
was  brought  me^  my  heart  did  pant  and  breathe  alter  it^  and 
God  was  pleased  to  give  a  great  deal  of  comfort  in  that  oidi- 
nanoe,  and  much  assurance  of  His  love;  I  had  then  a  lively 
sense  of  His  love  in  my  heart,  and  could  stead&stly  believe 
that  I  was  my  Beloved's,  and  He  was  mine.  After  the  sacra- 
ment was  over,  I  instantly  went  np  from  thence,  while  my 
heart  was  warm,  to  bless  God,  and  to  beg  strength  to  keep  the 
promises  I  had  made  of  new  obedience.  God  was  pleased 
there  to  give  me  sweet  communion  with  Him,  and  much  soul- 
sstis&ction.  After  the  public  duties  of  the  day  were  over,  in 
which  my  heart  continued  stiU  to  breathe  after  Gk)d,  I  did 
akme,  in  the  evening,  meditate  upon  the  privileges  of  God's 
diildren,  and  upon  His  unchangeable  love  to  them,  which 
made  the  meditation  of  Him  to  be  very  sweet  to  me:  then, 
after  supper,  I  committed  myself  to  God  in  a  short  prayer 
befine  bed-time.  Lord,  I  bless  Thee  for  this  day ;  oh,  that  I 
mi^t  have  many  more  such !  .  .  .  . 

if  Off.  20,  Tuesday, — In  the  morning,  as  soon  as  ready,  prayed 
to  God  to  go  along  with  me  in  my  journey  to  London,  and 
then  took  coach  to  go,  and  by  the  mercy  of  God  got  safe 
thither  without  any  misfortune.  As  soon  as  I  entered  into 
the  bomed  dty,  my  eyes  did  affect  my  heart;  and  the  dismal 
prospect  of  that  once  feunous  dty,  being  now  nothing  but  rub- 
Inshy  did  draw  many  tears  from  me,  and  made  me  pity  and 
pisy  for  those  who  had  their  habitations  burned,  and  beseech 
God  to  make  up  all  their  losses  to  them,  and  give  them 
patience  to  bear  them.  I  did  endeavour  to  consider  the  ope- 
imtions  of  God's  hand,  and  to  lay  to  heart  what  desolations  He 
had  made  on  the  earth,  and  would  fain  have  imitated  Jeremiah 

YOU  m.  B 
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in  hia  grief  for  the  dcsfcraction  of  Jenualem.    When  I 

to  Warwick  Hoaae  to  my  lord,  I  fonnd  him,  bleMed  be  God, 

pretty  welL  .... 

Nov.  25,  Sunday, — ^I  meditated  and  prayed  to  Ood  to  ft 
me  for  the  duties  of  the  day,  then  went  to  St  Andrew'a  Chudi 
to  hear  Mr  Stillingfleet  preach;  his  text  was,  ''God  halli  not 
given  ns  the  spirit  of  fear,  but  of  power."  It  was  an  aacieBart 
sennon,  and  Ood  was  pleased  by  it  mnch  to  melt  my  hearty 
and  to  give  me  many  tears,  and  enabled  me  in  prayer  to  send 
up  strong  cries.  After  dinner,  had  good  discourse  with  nqr 
lady  Manchester,  my  mother-in-law. 

Nov.  28. — ^In  the  morning,  as  soon  as  dressed,  went  to 
prayer,  then  went  in  a  chair  to  visit  my  sister  RaneJagh.  Ai 
I  went,  had  very  serious  meditations  of  the  vanity  of  the 
world,  and  did  there  make  a  short  reflection  upon  what  I  had 
seen  since  my  coming  to  London ;  how  vain  and  unsads&etoiy 
all  was,  and  how  much  more  real  and  solid  content  there  was 
in  a  retired  life.  I  did  then  pray  to  God  to  sanctify  this  eoo- 
viction  to  me,  and  to  wean  me  more  and  more  from  all  creatum 
contentment  Then  came  to  my  sister's,  where  she  and  I  alons 
had  discourse  of  that  which  was  serious  and  profitable.  After 
dinner,  was  visited,  and  at  night  committed  my  soul  to  God  hj 
prayer. 

Nov.  29. — In  the  morning,  as  soon  as  dressed,  want  to 
prayer;  and  after  that  went  to  dinner  to  my  lord  Berkley's; 
and  after  dinner,  was  visited  by  the  Archbishop  of  Oanterimiy , 
with  whom  I  had  very  good  discourse.  After  supper,  eon- 
mitted  myself  to  God. 

Dec  1. — ^In  the  morning,  as  soon  as  dressed,  w^t  to  prayefi 
then  went  to  my  brother  Burlington's  to  dinner. 

Dec.  2. —  ....  Then  went  to  my  sister  Banelagh*s,  whene 
my  brother  Robin,  *  and  she  and  I,  had  holy  disooursa  .... 

April  23,  1667.— In  the  morning,  as  soon  as  dressed,  in  a 

*  The  Honomble  Aobert  Boyle. 
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dKMrt  piijar  I  oommitted  my  soul  to  Qod;  then  went  to 
Whtftehallf  and  dined  at  my  lord  chamberlain's ;  then  went  to 
iee  th«  celebration  of  St  Qeoige's  feast,  which  was  a  very 
l^oiions  flight  Whilst  I  was  in  the  banqueting-house,  hear- 
ing the  trompets  sounding,  in  the  midst  of  all  that  great  show, 
Qod  was  pleased  to  pnt  very  mortifying  thoughts  into  my 
nund,  and  to  make  me  consider,  what  if  the  trump  of  Qod 
dioiild  now  sound  I  Which  thought  did  strike  me  with  some 
seriofOflneas^  and  made  me  consider  in  what  glory  I  had  in  that 
▼ny  place  Been  the  late  king,  and  yet  out  of  that  very  place 
he  was  brought  to  have  his  head  cut  oft  And  I  had  also 
maay  thoughts  how  soon  all  that  gloiy  might  be  laid  in  the 
dnst ;  and  I  did  in  the  midst  of  it  consider  how  much  greater 
l^ovy  was  provided  for  a  poor,  sincere  child  of  Gtod.  I  found, 
blessed  be  Qod,  that  my  heart  was  not  at  all  taken  with  any- 
thing I  saw,  but  esteemed  it  not  worth  the  being  taken  with. 
At  nighty  committed  my  soul  to  Qod 

Mai^  22, — ^At  evening,  went  to  visit  the  Duchess  of  York, 
whose  sons  were  both  very  sick.  When  I  went  to  the  Duke 
(d  Kendal,  I  found  him  in  a  convulsion  fit,  and  near  deatL 
The  sight  of  him,  and  of  the  king  and  duke,  and  four  doctors 
standing  by  him,  and  the  women  about  him  crying  to  the 
doctors  to  give  him  something  to  ease  him,  and  yet  they  not 
being  able  to  do  it,  made  me  think  they  were  all  physicians  of 
no  value,  and  that  they  might  say.  Unless  the  Lord  help  thee, 
how  can  we  help  thee  ?  It  pleased  Qod,  by  the  sight  of  the 
dying  child,  much  to  affect  my  heart,  and  to  make  me  pray 
for  a  sanctified  improvement  of  this  afiUction  to  the  parents. 
I  came  home  not  till  late  in  the  evening;  and  that  night  the 
duke  died.     After  supper,  I  committed  my  soul  to  Gk>d.  .  .  . 

June  8. — ^As  soon  as  up,  I  retired ;  meditated  and  prayed, 
but  with  some  distraction.  After  dinner,  went  to  see  the 
Duchess  of  York,  who  sent  to  me  to  have  the  Duke  of  Cam- 
bridge (that  was  dangerously  ill)  come  to  my  house  for  change 
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of  ur.  I  stayed  with  her  a  great  while,  and  had  good  diBOonne 
with  her.  At  last,  it  was  determined  that  the  duke  should 
not  come  to  my  house,  but  to  the  Bishop  of  WincheBter^s.  I 
returned  not  home  till  erening.  Committed  my  sool  to  God 
at  nighty  being  very  well  pleased  that  the  duke  came  not^ 
because  I  feared  he  would  die  there. 

June  12. — ^After  eyening  prayer  was  over,  came  the  ill  news 
that  the  Dutch  were  come  as  £ur  as  Chatham,  and  had  set 
some  of  our  great  ships  on  fire.  I  was  much  sorpiiaed  and 
grieyed  at  that  sad  news,  and  presently  retired  and  prayed  to 
Qod,  and  did  confess  that  He  was  just,  and  that  He  had 
punished  us  far  less  than  we  deserved ;  and  did,  with  fgnA 
store  of  tears,  beg  that  a  way  might  be  found  out  to  save  vs 
from  destruction,  and  that  He  would  not  let  the  French  set 
up  Popery  ia  the  kingdom.  I  did  send  up  strong  cries  for  mercy 
for  England.     After  8upi)er,  conmiitted  my  soul  to  Qod. 

June  13. — Gkxi  was  pleased  also  to  enable  me,  with  much 
sorrow  and  many  tears,  to  bemoan  my  husband's  swearing  and 
cursing;  and  I  was  much  troubled  to  think  that  he  did  often 
at  his  tabic  (which  Qod  had  spread  daily  with  variety  of  His 
creatures)  curse  and  swear,  when  he  should  have  been  epeak- 
ing  good  of  His  name,  and  blessing  Him.  I  did  weep  much 
for  this  sin,  and  did,  with  earnestness,  beg  of  Gk)d  to  pardon 
this  unworthy  return  for  His  mercies;  and  did  with  great 
truth  confess  that  it  were  now  just  with  Qod  to  deprive  ns  of 
those  mercies  wc  had  so  abused,  and  to  turn  us  out  of  those 
houses  wherein  Ho  had  been  so  blasphemed ;  and  I  did  ex- 
ceedingly adore  and  admire  His  mercy,  that  did  yet  keep  the 
plague  out  of  my  house,  when  that  curse  was  so  usually  in  my 
husband's  mouth. 

JOHN  LOCKE. 

Hard,  logical,  and  unimaginative,  Locke,  as  a  theologiaDy 
had  the  faculty  of  perceiving  the  mistakes  and  fiiUades  of 
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others;  bat,  deficient  in  that  leverential  receptiTity  to  which 
the  more  nuyestic  and  mysterious  truths  of  Christianity  ad- 
drees  themselveSy  his  ''  Expositions  of  St  Faults  Epistles"  are 
cold,  inadequate,  and  on  many  vital  points  utterly  erroneous. 
At  the  same  time,  no  English  Protestant  can  ever  forget  the 
fierfioe  rendered  to  the  cause  of  religious  liberty  by  his 
"  Letton  on  Toleration/'  and  every  good  man  will  rejoice  to 
number  amimgBt  ^e  sincere  and  growingly  devout  adherents 
cf  Ghiktiamfy,  the  most  distinguished  name  which  Britain 
has  oontEibated  to  the  ranks  of  mental  science. 

Locke  wae  bom  in  the  parish  of  Wrington,  Somersetshire, 
Aug.  29, 1632.  His  ''  Essay  concerning  Human  Understand- 
ing," was  published  in  1690.  He  died  at  Gates,  in  Essex, 
the  residence  of  Sir  Francis  Masham,  where  he  spent  his  last 
JMIB,  Nov.  8, 1701 

9%e  Sitatfz  ^i  Scripture* 

A  LBTTER  TO  THE  SEV.  niCHASD  KINO. 

Oats8^  25ih  Aug.  1703. 
SiBy — ^You  ask  me,  ''  What  is  the  shortest  and  surest  way 
lor  a  young  gentleman  to  attain  a  true  knowledge  of  the 
Ghriatian  religion,  in  the  full  and  just  extent  of  it  V*  For  so  I 
understand  your  question;  if  I  have  mistaken  in  it,  you  must 
set  me  right.  And  to  this  I  have  a  short  and  plain  answer : 
Let  him  study  the  Holy  Scripture,  especially  the  New  Testa- 
ment. Therein  are  contained  the  words  of  Eternal  life. 
It  has  Qod  for  its  author,  salvation  for  its  end,  and  truth, 
without  any  mixture  of  error,  for  its  matter;  so  that  it  is  a 
wonder  to  me  how  any  one  professing  Christianily,  that  would 
seriously  set  himself  to  know  his  religion,  shoidd  be  in  doubt 
where  to  employ  his  search,  and  lay  out  his  pains  for  his  in- 
fmrmatJCTij  when  he  knows  a  book  where  it  is  all  contained 

s2 
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pure  and  entire^  and  whither,  at  last^  every  one  nnut  havtt 
recourse  to  verify  that  of  it  which  he  finds  anywhere  ebm 

TO  THE  SAME. 

0ATB8, 2fnh  Sefiember  170L 
Deab  Sm, — ^I  am  sorry  to  find  that  the  question  wfaidi  wia 
most  material,  and  which  my  mind  was  most  upon,  wia 
answered  so  little  to  your  satisfaction  that  you  are  fun  to  aak 
it  again.  Since,  therefore,  you  ask  me  a  second  timei  "What  la 
the  best  method  to  study  religion!  I  must  ask  you,  What  reli- 
gion you  mean?  For  if  it  be,  as  I  understood  you  befinei  the 
Christian  religion,  in  its  full  extent  and  purity,  I  can  make  you 
no  other  answer  than  what  I  did,  viz.,  that  the  only  way  to 
attain  a  certain  knowledge  of  that  is  the  study  of  the  'ELotj 
Scripture.  And  my  reason  is,  because  the  Christian  religion 
is  a  revelation  from  Qod  Almighty,  which  is  contained  in 
the  Bible;  and  so  all  the  knowledge  we  can  have  of  it  must 
be  derived  from  thence.  But  if  you  ask.  Which  is  the 
best  way  to  got  the  knowledge  of  the  Bomish,  Lutheran,  or 
reformed  religion,  of  this  or  that  particular  Churchl  each 
whereof  entitles  itself  to  be  the  true  Christian  religion,  with 
some  kind  of  exclusion  or  diminution  of  the  rest,  that  will  not 
be  hard  to  tell  you.  But  then,  it  is  plain  that  the  books  that 
best  teach  you  any  one  of  these,  do  most  remove  you  txaa  all 
the  rest,  and,  in  this  way  of  studying,  you  pitch  upon  one  as 
the  right,  before  you  know  it  to  be  so;  whereas  that  choice 
should  be  the  result  of  your  study  of  the  Christian  religion  in 
the  Sacred  Scriptures.  And  the  method  I  have  proposed 
would,  I  presume,  bring  you  the  surest  way  to  that  Ghmdi 
which,  I  imagine,  you  already  think  most  conformable  to  the 
Word  of  God. 

I  find  the  letter  you  last  honoured  me  with  contains  a  new 
question,  and  that  a  very  material  one,  viz..  What  is  the  best 
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my  of  interpieting  the  Sacred  Scripture?  taking  inUrpreUng 
to  mean  undenUmdinff.  I  think  the  best  way  for  understand- 
ing the  Scripture,  or  the  New  Testament — ^for  of  that  the 
question  will  here  be  in  the  first  place^ — ^is  to  read  it  assiduously 
and  diligently^  and,  if  it  can  be,  in  the  original  I  do  not 
mean  to  read  every  day  some  certain  number  of  chapters,  as  is 
usual,  but  to  read  it  so  as  to  study  and  consider,  and  not  leave 
till  yofu  are  satisfied  that  you  have  got  the  true  meaning. 

To  this  purpose  it  will  be  necessary  to  take  the  assistance 
of  inteipieter»  and  commentators,  such  as  those  called  '*  The 
Critics^''  and  Pool's  "  Synopsis  Criticorum,**  Dr  Hammond  on 
the  New  Testament,  and  Dr  Whitby,  &e, 

I  should  not  think  it  convenient  to  multiply  books  of  this 
kind,  were  there  any  one  that  I  coidd  direct  you  to  that  was 
infidlible.  But  you  will  not  think  it  strange  if  I  tell  you  that, 
after  all,  you  must  make  use  of  your  own  judgment,  when  you 
ctmmder  that  it  is,  and  always  will  be,  impossible  to  find  an 
expositor  whom  you  can  blindfold  rely  upon,  and  cannot  be 
mistaken  in  following.  Such  a  resignation  as  that  is  due  to 
the  Holy  Scriptures  alone,  which  were  dictated  by  the  infEdlible 
Spirit  of  Qod. 

JOHN  EVELYN. 

One  of  the  most  delightful  books  which  the  seventeenth 
century  has  sent  down  to  us,  is  '<  The  Diary  of  John  Evelyn,** 
hoi  which  first  sawthelig|ht  in  1818.  It  brings  us  acquainted 
with  a  thorough  English  gentleman,  remarkably  intelligent 
and  weU-informed,  a  zealous  member  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, opposed  to  the  arbitrary  measures  of  the  Stuarts,  but 
chivalrously  loyal,  exemplary  in  every  relation,  and  earnestly 
and  steadfastly  pious.  In  lus  own  day  he  published  many 
books,  the  most  celebrated  of  which  was  his  "Sylva;  or, 
Diaoourae  of  Forest  Trees."  The  posthumous  work  from 
which  our  extract  is  taken  is  entiUed  "The  History  of  Reli- 
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gion.**  It  was  publiahed  for  the  first  time  in  18£f0.  It  giTii 
a  very  £&vourable  impreBsion  of  the  author's  eeiionmrna  and 
good  senae. 

Evelyn  was  bom  at  Wotton,  in  Surrey,  October  il,  1680; 
and  died  Februaiy  27,  170C.* 

S^e  iStgle  ot  tfie  JJifoIs  Acr^itaTes. 

There  are  in  Scripture  depths  in  which  the  elephant  may 
swim  as  well  as  the  lamb  may  wade.  Our  blessed  Biivioiir 
speaks  in  an  easy,  fiuniliar  style;  His  similes  and  parafalM  an 
natural,  and  incomparably  pertinent^  to  the  reproof  of  fbroed 
expressions  and  criticisms,  for  which  ostentatious  wita  value 
themselveSb  And,  though  not  always  according  to  the  nicer 
rules  of  orators,  yet  is  the  sacred  style  no  lees  migeatieaL 
Who  amongst  them  all  has  reached  the  rapturous  attitodaa 
[altitudes]]  of  the  prophet  Isaiah,  the  first  of  St  John's  GkMpeli 
the  Psalms  of  David,  the  Songs  of  Moses  and  Debonh,  Job^ 
Cantides,  and  several  of  the  sacred  hymns;  which,  however 
they  may  seem  in  the  vulgar  translation,  are,  in  their  original, 
not  only  comparable  to,  but  far  transcending,  the  heathen 
poesies,  and,  as  to  the  loftiness  of  style,  breathing  of  so 
diviiio  and  majestical,  that  Longinus  the  sophist  himself  is 
in  admiration  at  that  imperious  word,  "  Qod  said.  Let  lliere 
be  light,  and  there  was  light !'' 

The  matter  is  not  made  tedious  by  formal  argument;  yet  it 
is  convincing  and  irresistible.  Nor  do  the  repetitionsi  aa  in 
other  writings,  leave  a  nausea,  but  still  the  same  reliah  and 
veneration.     What  can  move  the  afifections  more  than  the  has- 


*  Thert  ii  a  oopioiui  memoir  of  Eyelyn  in  ChAlman's  '*  Baogn^thiod  Die* 
ticnary."  There  is  hardly  any  greater  deiideraiiun  in  ou  literature  than  ta 
Engliih  equiralent  to  the  "  Biographie  Uniyerselle."  After  the  lapee  of 
nearly  half-a-centnry,  there  is  still  no  rital  to  thd  oopioos  and  paiastaUai 
work  of  Ohalmeit. 
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toies  of  Jofieph,  the  stoiy  of  Bath,  the  sacrifice  of  Jephthah^s 
fUn^ter,  the  Mendship  between  Jonathan  and  David?  What 
more  passionate,  and  fuller  set  with  rhetorical  transitions,  than 
the  Lamentations  of  Jeremiah  1  What  more  moving  and  tender 
than  the  conduct  of  Mary  Magdalene^  the  prayer  of  our  depart- 
ing Jesus^  and  the  like? 

As  to  variety  of  readings,  transpositions,  terms,  synonyms, 
panctiiations,  they  shew  an  unaffected  richness  without  studied 
art  And  such  a  magazine  are  the  Scriptures  upon  all  topics 
and  salyjects^  as  all  the  Platos,  Ciceros,  Senecas,  historians, 
philoeophersy  and  philologists  furnish  nothing  more  plentiful, 
moce  asefiil,  and  that  fidl  into  juster  and  more  shining  periods, 
npm  aU  occasions  whatever ;  adapted  to  convince,  redargue, 
persuade,  and  instruct;  not  with  enticing  words  of  man's 
wisdcnn,  but  in  the  demonstration  of  the  Spirit,  and  in  power; 
not  in  choice  phrases  and  elaborate  methods  and  structure  of 
words,  but  with  such  light  of  conviction,  depth  of  speculation, 
and,  in  the  midst  of  all  this  plainness,  such  energy  of  opera- 
tion, such  sublimity  of  matter,  as  nothing  can  resist  it 

There  is  in  Holy  Scriptures  such  access  to  the  weak  and 
feeble,  comfort  to  the  sorrowful,  strong  meat  for  men,  milk 
for  babes ;  such  elevation  and  grandeur  of  mind,  advancing 
the  humanity  of  men  to  the  height  of  bliss ;  in  a  word,  it  is 
what  manna  was  to  the  Israelites — food  delicious  and  accom- 
modated to  every  man*s  taste.  It  is  a  deep  well  for  depth, 
celestial  for  height.  As  it  speaks  of  Qod,  nothing  is  so  sub- 
lime—-as  of  men,  nothing  so  humble ;  it  is  a  bridle  to  restrain, 
a  spur  to  incite,  a  sword  to  penetrate,  salt  to  season,  a  lantern 
to  oar  feet,  and  a  light  to  our  path.  Critique  and  granmiar 
have  too  often  prejudiced  the  meaning  of  the  true  and  genuine 
text  Men  dare  not  cavil  the  laws  and  ordinances  of  princes, 
if  they  are  so  clear  as  to  be  imderstood,  whilst  the  laws  of  Gk>d 
are  a  thousand  times  more  perspicuous.  And,  were  it  other- 
wise,  men  could  not  be  religious  till  they  understood  the 
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learned  tongues.  But  ainoe  Ood  baa  called  all  men  to  tbe 
knowledge  of  the  truth,  and,  therefore,  not  many  wiMp  not 
many  learned,  but  the  industriously  humble,  aa  well  as  tbie 
extraordinarily  knowing. 

THE  WHOLE  DUTY  OP  MAN." 

From  the  middle  of  the  seTenteenth  century  until  the  aeoea- 
sion  of  the  Georges,  with  many  good  people^  including  Arab- 
bishop  Tillotson,  <<tho  book  next  to  the  Bible*'  waa  ^Hm 
Whole  Duty  of  Man."  It  came  out  anonymously,  but  then  la 
now  little  reason  to  doubt  that  it  was  the  work  of  Ijd|y 
Packington,*  and  it  must  therefore  be  added  to  the  theolpgioal 
literature  which  we  owe  to  the  laity.  It  is  a  book  dejAorayy 
awanting  in  all  the  more  vital  elements,  but  it  is  plain  and 
unaffected,  and  full  of  those  good  advices  which  even  those 
who  have  not  taken  them  to  themselves  like  to  give  to  their 
sons  and  their  servants. 

®n  Emfttnntt  In  dieqj. 

1.  Tho  third  part  of  temperance  concerns  sleep.  And  temh 
perance  in  that  also  must  be  measured  by  the  end  for  whioh 
sleep  was  ordained  by  Qod,  which  was  only  the  refreshing  and 
supporting  of  our  frail  bodies,  which  being  of  such  a  Unagm 
that  continual  labour  and  toil  tires  and  wearies  them  oufti 
sleep  comes  as  a  medicine  to  that  weariness,  aa  a  repairer  of 
that  decay,  that  so  we  may  be  enabled  to  such  labours  aa  the 
duties  of  religion  or  works  of  our  calling  requires  of  us.  Sleqi 
was  intended  to  make  us  more  profitable,  not  more  idle;  si 
we  give  rest  to  our  beasts,  not  that  we  are  pleased  with  their 
doing  nothing,  but  that  they  may  do  us  the  better  service. 

*  See  Pickering's  edition  of  1812,  and  '*  Notes  and  Qneriee,"  voL  ix. 
p.  293. 
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S.  Bf  Hob,  therefore,  you  may  judge  what  is  temperate 
ileepiDg;  to  wit,  that  which  tends  to  the  refreshing  and 
making  us  more  lively  and  fit  for  action,  and  to  that  end  a 
modenie  degree  serves  best.  It  will  be  impossible  to  set 
down  just  how  many  hours  is  that  moderate  degree,  because, 
as  in  eating,  so  in  jde^,  some  constitutions  require  more  than 
oUiers:  every  man's  own  experience  must  in  this  judge  for 
him,  bat  then  let  him  judge  uprightly,  and  not  consult  with 
his  alotli  in  the  case;  for  that  will  still,  with  Solomon's  slug- 
gttdy  cty,  ^  A  little  more  sleep,  a  little  more  slumber,  a  little 
more  Mding  of  the  hands  to  sleep**  (Prov.  zxiv.  33);  but 
tdoe  <mij  so  much  as  he  really  finds  to  tend  to  the  end  fore- 
BBcnftiofied. 

3.  He  that  doth  not  thus  limit  himself  fidls  into  several 
flins  under  this  general  one  of  sloth:  as  first,  he  wastes  his 
time,  that  precious  talent  which  was  committed  to  him  by 
God  to  improve,  which  he  that  sleeps  away,  doth  like  him  in 
the  Gospel,  *'  hides  it  in  the  earth**  (Matt.  xxv.  18),  when  he 
should  be  trading  with  it;  and  you  know  what  was  the  doom 
of  that  unprofitable  servant,  "  Cast  ye  him  into  outer  darkness** 
(verse  30):  he  that  gives  himself  to  darkness  of  sleep  here, 
shall  there  have  darkness  without  sleep,  but  with  '^weeping 
and  pmhrnQ  of  teetL**  Secondly,  he  injures  his  body :  im- 
moderate sleep  fills  that  fiill  of  diseases,  makes  it  a  very  sink 
of  humours,  as  daily  experience  shews  us.  Thirdly,  he  injures 
his  soul  also,  and  that  not  only  in  robbing  it  of  the  service  of 
the  body,  but  in  dulling  its  proper  faculties,  making  them 
useless  and  unfit  for  those  employments  to  which  Qod  hath 
designed  them;  of  all  which  ill  husbandry  the  poor  soul  must 
one  day  ^ve  accoimt.  Kay,  lastly,  he  affronts  and  despises 
Qod  himself  in  it^  by  crossing  the  very  end  of  his  creation, 
which  was  to  serve  Qod  in  an  active  obedience;  but  he  that 
deeps  away  his  life  directly  thwarts  and  contradicts  that,  and 
when  Qod  saith,  *'  Man  is  bom  to  labour,**  his  practice  saith 
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the  direct  contiaiy,  that  man  is  bom  to  rest  Take  heed, 
therefore,  of  giving  thyself  to  immoderate  sleep,  which  ia  the 
committing  of  so  many  sins  in  one. 

4.  But,  besides  the  sin  of  it,  it  is  also  very  hnrtfol  in  other 
respects;  it  is  the  sure  banc  of  thy  outward  estate,  whex^  the 
sluggish  person  shall  never  thrive,  according  to  that  obeerva- 
tion  of  the  wise  man,  ''Drowsiness  shaU  cover  a  man  with 
rags"  (Prov.  zxiiL  21),  that  is,  the  sloth&d  man  shall  want 
convenient  clothing;  nay,  indeed  it  can  scarce  be  said  that 
the  sluggard  Uvea  Sleep  you  know  is  a  kind  of  death,  and 
ho  that  gives  himself  up  to  it,  what  doth  he  but  die  befiira 
his  time?  Therefore,  if  imtimdy  death  be  to  be  looked  npon 
as  a  curse,  it  must  needs  be  a  strange  folly  to  choose  that  from 
our  own  sloth  which  wo  dread  so  much  from  Qod's  hand. 


^< 
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Ok  the  spot  where  the  mansions  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  the 

Duke  of  Buccleuch,  and  others  of  our  aristocracy,  now  stand, 

there  grew  a  goodly  orchard  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.     On 

the  one  side  it  skirted  Whitehall  Palace,  on  the  other  it  was 

boonded  by  the  Thames ;  and  there  were  an  iron  postern  and 

astuTy  by  which  the  august  occupants  were  wont  to  reach  their 

fattge  of  state  when  they  promenaded  on  the  river,  or  went  to 

visit  their  most  reverend  neighbour  at  Lambeth,  or  their  own 

splendid  mansion  at  GreenwicL      John  Henry,  the  Welsh 

gardener,  derived  a  considerable  portion  of  his  income  from  the 

gratuities  of  distinguished  visitors  who  went  and  came  by  the 

gate  of  which  he  was  official  guardian ;  an  ingenious  arrange- 

ment  which  once  obtained  in  great  houses,  and  in  virtue  of 

which  every  iK)st  was  expected  to  keep  its  own  keeper.     But 

at  last  the  cmolimients  of  office  ceased.     The  voice  of  harj^ers 

and  musicians  fell  silent  in  the  banquet-haU,  and  the  young 

princes  no  longer  romped  through  the  bird-cage  walks,  and  the 

•veaues  of  box  and  privet.      Ship-money  had  ripened  into 

a^  war;  and  one  winter  day,  as  he  looked  from  his  lodge  in 

tte  leafless  orchard,  the  loyal  Church-of-England-man  was  ap- 

P^ed  by  the  sight  of  that  scaffold  on  which  his  royal  master 

^**8  doomed  to  die. 

But  it  was  in  1631,  and  in  the  days  of  undisturbed  preroga- 
^^e,  that  John  Henry's  son  was  bom.  The  Countess  of  Salis- 
''U^,  the  Earl  of  Carlisle,  and  Philip,  Earl  of  Pembroke,  stood 
^^nsors  to  the  babe.  The  little  Philip  grew  up,  as  befitted 
*^<4  a  birth-place  and  such  godsires,  a  graceful  and  fair-spoken 
^*^d.  The  Princes  Cliarles  and  James  were  about  his  own 
*$^  and  he  used  often  to  share  their  sports.    They  presented 
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him  with  V>ook3  and  pictures,  and  told  him  what  great  prefer- 
ment he  should  have  at  court  as  soon  as  he  was  old  enough; 
and,  although  Ids  destiny  was  altered  by  a  higher  Hand,  these 
early  influences  were  not  without  their  use.  A  gainly  suavity 
marked  the  demeanour  of  Philip  Henry  all  his  days,  and  the 
memories  of  his  In^yhoi^d  mingled  Tiith  the  convictions  of  hifl 
manhood,  and,  without  changing  his  creed,  S4)ftened  his  spirit. 
"^Mien  a  Prcsb}-terian  and  a  Puritan  he  stiU  remembered  White- 
hall ;  how  he  used  to  mu  and  open  the  water-gate  to  Arch- 
bishop Laud,  and  how  his  father  tcx>k  him  to  vifflt  the  Primate 
in  the  Tower,  and  how  the  captive  prelate  gave  him  some  pleoei 
of  new  money.  He  recollected  the  crowd  which  aaaemfaled 
before  the  i^alacc  that  dismal  30th  of  January,  when  a  king  of 
England  L^st  his  head,  lie  treasured  up  the  keepsakes  which 
the  ro}*al  <*liildren  had  given  him ;  and  even  after  Charles  had 
broken  out  into  the  sfhameless  profligate,  and  James's  Popeiy 
was  no  longer  concealed,  ho  did  not  cease  to  pray  for  the 
princes  \vlu>sc  phiylollnw  he  had  been  in  the  old  times  of  White- 
hall Garden>. 

His  mother  was  a  j-ious  woman,  who  took  great  |>ain8  with 
her  children,  and  instructed  them  carefully  in  "  Perkins'  Six 
Principlos,"  and  similar  lesson-books,  for  as  yet  there  was  no 
Shorter  Catechism.     "\Vlien  dying,  she  said,  "  My  head  is  in 
heaven,  and  my  heart  is  in  lieaven:  it  is  but  one  step  more^ 
and  I  Bliall  be  there  too."     For  her  only  son  she  sought^  fizst 
of  all,  the  kingdom  of  heaven.     She  taught  him,  to  her  best 
ability,  the  elements  of  sa"ving  knowledge;  and  when  he  went 
to  be  a  scholar  at  Westminster  School,  she  begged  old  Dr  Busby 
that  he  woidd  allow  her  son  to  attend  her  favourite  Puritaa 
preachers.     Of  these  the  chief  was  Stephen  Marshall — a  man 
mighty  in  the  gospel ;  and  his  clear  and  powerful  expositioDS    J 
lit  up  in  the  mind  of  the  young  scholar  the  hope  full  of  itth  ^ 
mortalit}'.    From  that  period  religion  became  with  this  school — - 
boy  his  main  business  and  his  pleasure.    The  W< 
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Aasembly  was  sitiang,  and  in  London  were  concentrated  the 
nation's  best  divinea  Every  morning  there  waa  a  lecture  in 
the  Abbey  from  six  to  eight;  and  once  a-month  the  House  of 
CcMnmons  held  a  fiust  in  St  Margaret's  Church,  where,  from 
ei^ht  in  the  morning  till  four  in  the  afternoon,  the  most  fervent 
mfnlflters  k^t  up  the  solemn  exercise.  To  all  these  services, 
as  well  as  Mr  Case's  Thursday  lecture,  young  Henry  resorted, 
and  in  iiote%  voluminous  and  neat,  he  preserved  the  massy 
tfaeologyy  the  careful  casuistiy,  and  the  ingenious  expositions 
to  which  he  was  then  allowed  to  listen — a  memorial  of  Lon- 
don's great  spiritual  festival,  and  a  magazdne  from  which  he 
dxew  ritdi  supplies  for  his  future  ministry. 

From  Westminster  School  Philip  Heniy  removed  to  Christ 
CSmzdb,  Oxford.  The  Parliamentary  forces  were  rough  visitors; 
hot  they  introduced  some  reforms  at  Oxford  which  would 
ItBidly  have  occurred  to  any  Koyal  Commission.  Mr  Henry 
"  would  often  mention  with  thankfidness  to  God  what  great 
helps  and  advantages  he  then  had  in  the  university,  not  only 
for  learning,  but  for  religion  and  piety.  Serious  godliness  was 
in  reptutation,  and  besides  the  public  opportimities  they  had, 
many  of  the  scholars  met  together  for  prayer  and  Christian 
eonference,  to  the  great  confirming  of  one  another's  hearts  in 
Ihe  fear  and  love  of  God,  and  the  preparing  of  them  for  the 
lervioe  of  the  Church  in  their  generation."  Nor  was  it  the 
least  advantage  of  the  rising  ministry  there,  that  eveiy  Sabbath 
they  heard  two  preachers,  the  one  so  renowned  for  his  learn- 
ing, and  the  other  for  his  sanctified  genius,  as  Dr  John  Owen, 
and  Dr  Thomas  Goodwin. 

At  the  age  of  twenty-six  he  was  appointed  minister  of  Worth- 
enbwy,  in  Flintshire.  He  applied  for  ordination  to  the  presbytery 
d  Bradford  North,  in  Shropshire.  After  inquiry  concerning  his 
"  experience  of  the  work  of  grace  in  his  heart,"  he  was  exa- 
ndoed  on  the  subjects  still  usual  on  such  occasions,  with  some 
interesting  additions.     For  instance,  he  was  asked  to  resolve  a 
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case  of  conscience;  he  was  interrogated  as  to  the  authors  whom 
he  had  read ;  his  skill  in  the  interpretation  of  Scripture  waa 
tested  by  his  being  required  off-hand  to  explain  a  difficult 
passage ;  and,  finally,  he  was  obliged  in  good  earnest  to  defend 
his  Latin  thesis,  which  several  of  the  ministers  vigorously 
impugned.  And  when  he  had  acquitted  himself  in  all  theae 
exercises  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  presbyteiy,  he  was  ordained 
minister  of  Wortheubur)'.  This  was  a  small  rural  pariah,  and 
even  with  accessions  of  hearers,  who  resorted  from  the  neigh- 
bourhood, Mr  Henry's  audience  was  never  very  laige.  He 
had  not  forty  commimicants  at  first,  nor  were  they  more  than 
doubled  at  the  List.  But,  in  preparing  sermons  for  this  little 
country  congregation,  their  pastor  was  as  conscientiona  and 
painstaking  as  if  he  had  in  view  a  large  and  intelligent 
assembly.  He  wrote  the  notes  of  his  sermons  pretty  full, 
and  always  very  legible.  But  even  when  he  put  his  last 
hand  to  them,  he  commonly  left  many  imperfect  hint%  which 
gave  room  for  enlargement  in  prcacliiug,  wherein  he  had  great 
felicity.  Of  these  sermon-notes,  the  first  specimen  we  ever 
saw  was  in  the  study  of  Dr  Chalmers.  Amongst  many  things 
discussed  in  a  long,  and,  to  the  writer,  memorable  interview^ 
was  the  question  of  read  discourses : — "  You  know  I  always 
read  my  sermons,  and  when  I  preach  I  usually  have  the  feeling 
as  if  the  people  were  attentive;  and  I  think  the  reason  iSi 
because  in  what  I  read  I  am  as  sincere  as  other  ministers  are 
in  what  they  recite."  Tliis  led  to  some  remarks  on  the  prac* 
tice  of  the  Puritans;  and  asking  if  we  would  like  to  see  a 
sermon  of  Matthew  Henr}'-,  he  rose  and  opened  one  of  the 
quaint  lockers  in  which  he  kept  his  treasures,  and  brought  out 
a  little  foolscap  manuscript,  closely  written,  but  neatly  mar- 
gined, very  minute  and  clear,  and  to  the  last  tittle  sustaining 
that  continuous  trimness  which  bespeaks  the  love  of  order  and 
the  sense  of  leisure.  The  sermon  of  the  father  had  not  quite 
the  same  neatness  and  typographical  distinctness^  but  still 
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tlicare  was  that  deliberate  air  as  when  men  are  fond  of  their 
anplojment,  and  take  time  to  do  it  well. 

Few  have  surpassed  Philip  Henry  in  that  trim  antithesis  and 
exact  alliteration  which  were  so  prized  by  our  ancestors.  K 
it  were  tt^ed,  '^What  are  the  Promises?*'  the  answer  was, 
**  ArtkleB  of  the  CoTenant;  Breasts  of  Consolation;  Christian's 
Charter;"  and  so  on  through  all  the  alphabet,  down  to  "  Wells 
of  Salvation;  'Xceedxog  great  and  precious;  Yea  and  Amen  in 
Chiiat  Jems;  Zion'B  peculiar."  And  even  his  common  con- 
Teraation  dbi^ied  itself  into  balanced  sentences  and  proverbial 
majdma : — **  If  I  cannot  go  to  the  house  of  God,  I  will  go  to 
the  God  of  the  house."  ''  Forced  absence  firom  Gbd's  ordi- 
nanooB^  and  forced  presence  with  wicked  people,  is  a  grievous 
burden  to  a  gracious  souL"  "  Solitariness  is  no  sign  of  sanc- 
tity. Pest-houses  stand  alone,  and  yet  are  full  of  infectious 
diseafiea."  ''There  are  two  things  we  should  beware  of: 
That  we  never  be  ashamed  of  the  gospel,  and  that  we  may 
never  be  a  shame  to  it."  "  There  are  three  things  which^  if 
Ghriataans  do,  they  will  find  themselves  mistaken:  If  they 
look  for  that  in  themselves  which  is  to  be  had  in  another — 
vi&^  righiemuness ;  if  they  look  for  that  in  the  law  which  is  to 
be  had  <mly  in  the  gospel — ^viz.,  ineixy;  if  they  look  for  that 
on  eacth  which  is  to  be  had  only  in  heaven — ^viz.,  perftctiwn^^ 
la  defiance  of  modem  criticism,  we  own  a  certain  kindliness 
br  this  old-&ahioned  art;  it  has  a  Hebrew  look;  it  reminds 
Qa  €i  the  alphabetic  psalms,  and  the  "  six  things^  yea  seven" 
of  Boknnon.  And  we  believe  that  it  has  a  deep  root  in  nature 
• — ^the  love  of  alliteration  and  antithesis  being,  in  another  form, 
the  love  of  rhyme  and  metre.*  We  never  see  in  an  ancient 
gaiden  a  box-tree  peacock,  or  a  hemisphere  of  holly,  but  we 
&q1  a  certain  pleasure;  we  cannot  help  admiring  the  obvious 

*  More  etpeoially  is  this  the  case  in  England.  Anglo-Saxon  poetry  was 
«IIitentiTe,  and  in  our  earlier  English  yersification  the  choice  oscillated  for  a 
iiBt  lietwixt  rhymed  begianiDgs  and  rhymed  endiogt* 
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industry;  and  we  feci  that  they  must  have  been  a  genial  and 
gay-hearted  people  who  taught  their  evergreens  to  ramp  like 
lions,  or  flap  their  wings  like  crowing  cocks.  And  more  eape- 
cially,  we  feel  that  but  for  this  grotesque  beginning  we  mig^t 
never  have  arrived  at  the  landscape  gardens  of  later  times. 
Though  they  were  the  mere  memorials  of  what  amused  oar 
fiithers,  we  could  tolerate  these  conceits  in  cypress  and  yew; 
but  when  we  recollect  that  they  were  the  first  attempts  at  the 
picturesque,  and  the  commencement  of  modem  el^^oe^  we 
view  them  with  a  deeper  interest.  Doubtless  this  aUiterative 
and  antistrophic  style  was  eventually  overdone;  and  like  the 
Dutch  gardener,  who  locked  up  his  apprentice  in  the  cme 
summer-house  because  he  had  secured  a  thief  in  the  other,  the 
later  Puritans  sacrificed  eveiything  to  verbal  jingles  and  acrostic 
symmetry.  But  Philip  Henry  was  a  scholar,  and  a  man  of 
vigorous  intellect,  and,  in  the  sense  most  signal,  a  man  of  God. 
Translated  into  the  tamest  language,  his  sayings  would  still  be 
weighty;  but  when  wc  reflect  that  to  his  peasant  hearers  their 
original  terseness  answered  all  the  purpose  of  an  artificial 
memoiy,  we  not  only  forgive  but  admire  it.  Many  a  good 
thought  has  perished  because  it  was  not  portable,  and  many  a 
sermon  is  forgotten  because  it  is  not  memorable;  but  like 
seeds  with  wings,  the  sayings  of  Philip  Henry  have  floated  fiur 
and  near,  and  like  seeds  with  hooked  prickles,  his  sermons 
stuck  to  his  most  careless  hearers.  His  tenacious  words  took 
root,  and  it  was  his  happiness  to  see  not  only  scriptural  intelli- 
gence, but  fervent  and  consistent  piety  spreading  amongst  his 
parishioners. 

When  he  first  came  to  Worthenbury,  he  found  many  adolts 
very  ignorant;  but  by  explaining  to  them  the  Catechism,  and 
patiently  instructing  them,  he  brought  them  up  to  such  a  level 
of  Christian  intelligence,  that  afterwards  he  confined  his  cate- 
chising  to  young  persons  under  eighteen  years  of  age.  "  He 
up  a  monthly  conference  in  private,  from  house  to 
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konse,  in  which  he  met  with  the  knowing  and  judicious  of  the 
paiiah;  and  thej  discoursed  familiarly  together  of  the  things 
of  (3ody  after  the  manner  of  the  apostles,  who  taught  from 
house  to  house.  Bj  this  means  he  came  better  to  understand 
the  state  of  his  flock,  and  so  knew  the  better  how  to  preach  to 
them,  and  pray  for  them,  and  they  to  pray  for  one  another. 
If  they  were  in  doubt  about  anything  relating  to  their  souls, 
that  was  an  opportunity  of  getting  satisfaction.  It  was  like- 
wise a  means  of  increasing  knowledge,  and  love,  and  other 
graces;  and  thus  it  abounded  to  a  good  account."*  From 
the  hope  of  doing  good,  not  only  to  themselves,  but  their  rela- 
tiree^  he  was  very  assiduous  in  his  visits  to  the  sick;  and  ''in 
Older  to  plough  where  the  soil  is  soft,"  he  preached  a  funeral 
sermon  for  every  one  who  died  within  the  bounds  of  his  little 
parish^  whether  rich  or  poor,  young  or  old,  or  little  children. 
And  although  the  restoration  of  Episcopacy  soon  brought  his 
labours  to  an  end,  a  pastorate  so  afifectionate  and  assiduous 
could  scarcely  fail  to  result  in  the  salvation  of  many  souls. 

Soon  after  settling  at  Worthenbury,  Mr  Philip  Henry  sought 

m  mairiage  the  only  daughter  and  heiress  of  Mr  Matthews  of 

Broad  Oak.    There  was  some  demur  on  the  part  of  her  father; 

he  allowed  that  Mr  Henry  was  a  gentleman,  a  scholar,  and  an 

excellent  preacher,  but  he  was  a  stranger,  and  they  did  not 

even  know  where  he  came  from.    "  True,"  said  Miss  Matthews; 

"Imt  I  know  where  he  is  going,  and  I  should  like  to  go  with 

kirn:**  and  she  went.     There  is  little  recorded  of  her,  except 

tliat  she  was  very  kind-hearted,  devout,  and  charitable,  ''  and 

^ways  well  satisfied  with  whatever  God  and  her  friends  did 

f<ar  her."     Five  of  their  six  children  grew  up;  and  when  Bar- 

^iolomew-day  banished  Philip   Henry  from  his  pulpit  and 

his  people,  his  wife*s  inheritance  of  Broad  Oak  furnished  an 

Asylum  for  the  rest  of  his  days,  and  a  more  comfortable  retreat 

^han  was  available  to  the  families  of  most  ejected  ministers. 

•  "  Life  of  PhUip  Henry,"  by  Matthew  Henry. 
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Seldom  has  a  scene  of  purer  domestic  happiness  been  irit- 
nesaed  than  the  love  of  God  and  one  another  created  time. 
Ensconced  in  his  wcll-fumished  libraiy,  tnmacrihing  into  his  fidio 
commonphice-book  choice  sentences  from  Cicero  and  Seneca, 
Augostine  and  Ambrose,  Calvin  and  Beza,  Baxter  and  CaiTl, 
or  writing  out  courses  of  sermons  which  he  yet  hoped  to  preadi, 
the  industrious  divine  improved  his  abundant  leisure.  And 
whilst  his  partner  looked  well  to  the  ways  of  her  hooaehoUl, 
the  thriving  fidds  and  tasteful  garden  proclaimed  their  unitod 
husbandry.  Standing  hospitably  by  the  wayside,  their  hone 
received  frequent  visits  from  the  most  renowned  and  godly 
men  in  that  vicinity — ^visits  to  which  their  childr^i  looked 
forward  with  veneration  and  joy,  and  which  left  their  long 
impression  on  youthful  memories.  And  on  all  the  inmatea  of 
the  family,  the  morning  and  evening  worship  told  with  hal- 
lowing power.  Seldoiu  has  tliL<  ordinance  been  observed  so 
sacredly,  or  rendered  so  delightfiiL  Alluding  to  the  woids 
chalked  on  plague-stricken  houses,  Philip  Henry  would  say, 
"  If  the  worship  of  Grod  be  not  \%ithin,  write  *  Lordy  have 
mercy  upon  us,'  on  the  door;  for  a  plague,  a  curse  is  there.^ 
And  as  he  deemed  it  so  important,  he  laboured  to  make  it 
instructive  and  engaging  to  alL  In  the  morning  he  arranged 
it  so  that  the  bustle  of  the  day  should  not  infringe  on  it^  and 
in  the  evening  so  early  that  no  little  girl  should  be  nodding 
at  the  chapter,  nor  any  drowsy  servant  yawning  throng  the 
prayer.  '*  Better  one  away  than  all  sleepy,"  he  woidd  say,  if 
rxx»sionally  obliged  to  begin  before  some  absentee  returned; 
but  so  much  did  the  fear  of  God  and  affection  for  the  head  of 
the  household  reign,  that  none  were  wilfully  missing.  And 
with  this  '*hcm"  around  it,  the  business  of  each  succeadYe 
day  was  effectually  kept  from  ''  ravelling."  It  was  his  custom 
to  expound  a  |K)rtion  of  Scripture,  and  lie  encouraged  his 
children  to  write  notes  of  these  familiar  explanations.  Before 
they  quitted  the  paternal  roof,  each  of  them  had  in  this  way 
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Becnred  in  manuscript  a  copious  commentary  on  the  Bible, 
which  they  treasured  up  as  a  precious  memorial  of  their  happy 
eaily  dajrs,  and  of  their  heavenly-minded  father.  In  the  hands 
of  his  only  son  these  simple  notes  became  the  germ  of  the  most 
popular  English  commentary.  * — It  is  this  son's  history  which 

*  There  is  in  Christian  biography  nothing  more  pleasing  and  edifying  than 
Ihe  "  life  of  Philip  Henry/'  by  his  like-minded  son.  Mr  Pierce  Seaman, 
vho  11  now  poisessoT  of  some  of  the  most  interesting  of  the  Henry  manu- 
isipti^  baa  kindly  eommnnicated  the  following  hymns,  which  he  possesses 
in  Philip  Henry's  handwriting,  and  which,  as  far  as  we  know,  are  nnpnb- 
Bibed:— 

Tifl  my  ambition  now  my  God  to  please. 

My  ntmost  wi&h  cU  fast  to  see  Thy  face ; 

Mi^  I  hereafter  reach  the  hearenly  shore. 

Stand  near  Thy  throne,  and  at  Thy  feet  adore. 

And  with  Thy  blissful  yision  be  delighted ; 

I'm  now  content  to  be  abased  and  slighted. 

Oh  !  when  will  this  long  dream  of  life  be  done, 
My  sool  awake,  and  clap  her  pinions  on, 
LeaTe  o£f  her  flesh,  and  lay  down  every  load. 
And,  joyfal,  stretch  away  to  Thine  abode. 
There  to  behold  Thy  glory  in  perfection, 
And  shine  for  eTer  bright  with  Thy  reflection  1 

How  dear,  how  joyous  will  the  pleasure  be 
Thyself  in  Thine  own  native  light  to  see ! 
To  dwell  amidst  the  beamings  of  Thy  face, 
Drink  in  Thy  looks,  and  with  Thy  likeness  blaze  1 
With  nerer-failing  wealth  this  will  snpply  me, 
And  with  ecstatic  bliss  still  satisfy  me. 

0  my  dear  God  t  now  lift  mine  head  on  hi;{h ; 
In  Thine  abode  let  all  my  treasure  lie, 
That  I  at  last  may  climb  the  hefcvenly  height. 
And  ever  feast  on  Infinite  Delight. 

Psalm  xxvn.  13. 

My  God,  when  storms  of  trouble  rise. 

And  overwhelm  my  soul. 
To  Thee  111  lift  believing  eyes, 

Thou  wilt  their  rage  control. 
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we  ought  to  sketch ;  but  as  the  Broad  Oak  family  Yroa  oae, 
and  Matthew  and  his  sisters  not  only  loved  one  another  ten- 
derly, but  pursued  the  same  solid  and  useful  studies  for  a  long 
time  together,  wo  may  for  a  few  moments  glance  at  the  latter. 
Though  younger  than  her  brother,  Sarah  was  the  oldest 
sister.  "\Vhcn  six  or  seven  years  of  :ige  her  father  taught  her 
Hebrew,  and  among  other  good  custunis  she  early  began  to 
take  notes  of  sermons,  so  that  before  she  reached  her  three- 


Long  since,  with  numerous  griefs  opprest, 

I  h'd  sank  beneath  my  load. 
But  that  I  hoped  (when  thus  distrest) 

For  mercy  from  my  Qod. 

Oh,  help  me  firmly  to  beliere 

Thy  &ithful  promise,  Lord ; 
Full  credit  to  Thy  truth  to  give. 

Thy  never-failing  word. 

Faith  will  disperse  my  gloomy  fears. 

And  chticr  my  heavy  heart; 
'T  will  stop  the  torrent  of  my  tears, 

And  living  joys  impart. 

Though  I  all  merit  inn&t  disclaim, 

Thy  mercies  boundless  are  ; 
And  my  Redeemer's  powerful  name 

Will  hush  each  guilty  tear. 

Nay,  fJButh  will  bear  my  soul  away 

To  brighter  worlds  on  high. 
To  regions  of  eternal  duy, 

Where  all  my  treasures  lie. 

iio<m  will  this  gloomy  scene  retire. 

And  boundlees  joy  succeed ; 
Snch  hopes  will  vigorous  life  inspire. 

And  lift  my  drooping  head. 

Though  faint  before,  now  I  revive  ; 

These  thoughts  my  spirits  raise ; 
Joyful  I  feel  myself  alive. 

And  triumph  in  Tliy  grace. 
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aooie  and  ten  ahe  had  many  fair-written  volumes — the  record 
of  sweet  Sabbaths  and  endeared  solemnities.     Married  to  Mr 
Savage,  a  substantial  farmer,  and  a  pious  man,  in  the  abun- 
dance of  a  farm-house  she  found  ample  means  for  indulging 
her  charitable  disposition,  and  whilst  blessed  by  the  poor,  to 
whose  necessities  she  ministered,  she  was  beloved  by  grateful 
friends,  to  whom  her  Christian  composure  and  tender  sym- 
pathy made  her  a  welcome  visitor  in  seasons  of  anxiety  or 
aonrow.     Through  life  she  retained  the  bookish  habits  which 
ahe  acquired  at  Broad  Oak,  and  found  time  to  read  a  great 
deal,  and  to  copy  for  the  use  of  her  children  many  of  those 
Ofaiistian  biographies  which  were  then  circulated  in  manu- 
script, and  not  intended  for  the  press.      But  her  superior 
understanding  and  elevated  tastes  did  not  disqualify  her  for 
the  more  irksome  duties  of  her  station.      She  verified  the 
remark  that  "  educated  persons  excel  in  the  meanest  things, 
and  refined  minds  possess  the  most  common  sense."      She 
made  all  the  better  farmer^s  wife  for  being  Philip  Henry's 
daughter;  and  the  main  difiference  betwixt  the  cultivated  lady 
and  the  vulgar  housewife  was,  that  she  did  more  things,  and 
did  them  better.     In  the  morning  she  visited  the  dairy,  the 
kitchen,  and  the  market,  and  then  the  rest  of  the  day  was 
available  for  the  parlour  and  the  nursery.     Besides  clothing 
her  household  she  found  time  to  make  garments  for  the  poor ; 
and  by  always  having  a  book  at  hand  when  she  awoke  in  the 
])K>niing,  she  contrived  to  improve  her  mind,  and  read  the 
^rarks  of  such  theologians  as  Owen,  and  Flavel,  and  Howe. 
take  her  father,  and  most  of  the  Puritans,  she  possessed  a 
Serene  and  tranquil  f^>irit,  and  during  the  forty  years  of  her 
HuBTied  life  was  never  known  to  lose  her  temper.     Doubtless 
Hmdi  of  her  successful  industry,  as  well  as  the  quiet  dignity 
of  her  character,  must  be  ascribed  to  this  meek  self-possession; 
for  whilst  her  notable  neighbours  deemed  it  needful  to  be  con- 
ifntly  '' looking  after**  their  servants,  and  by  the  vehemence 
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of  their  objurgations  often  did  more  to  injure  their  own 
tempers  than  to  for^^^ard  the  work,  the  simplicity  and  fore- 
thought of  Mrs  Savage's  directions  saved  a  world  of  trouble, 
and  all  things  appeared  to  adjust  and  expedite  themseltres 
around  her  calm  and  gentle  presence.  Her  new  home  was 
near  her  parents,  and,  besides  frequent  visits,  she  was  often 
getting  a  word  in  season  from  the  ready  |>en  of  her  loving 
father.  "  If  you  would  keep  warm  in  this  cold  season 
(January  1692),  take  these  four  directions: — 1.  Get  into  the 
Sun.  Under  His  blessed  beams  there  arc  warmth  and  com- 
fort. 2.  Gk>  near  the  fire.  *  Is  not  my  Word  like  firet* 
How  many  cheering  passages  are  there !  3.  Keep  in  motion 
and  action — stirring  up  the  grace  and  gift  of  God  that  is  in 
you.  4.  And  seek  Christian  converse  and  communion. 
*  How  can  one  be  warm  alone  1 ' "  Along  with  the  piety  of 
her  father  she  inherited  much  of  his  observant  eye  and  spi- 
ritual mind;  and  many  of  her  remarks  are  not  only  striking 
in  themselves,  but  derive  a  charm  from  the  little  things  which 
first  suggested  them : — "  Seeing  other  creatures  clean  and 
white  in  the  same  place  where  the  swine  were  all  over  mire^ 
I  thought  it  did  represent  good  and  bad  men  in  the  same 
place;  the  one  defiled  by  the  same  temptations  which  the 
other  escape  through  the  grace  of  God  and  watchfulness'' 
"  I  was  aflfected  lately  when  I  saw  our  newly-sown  garden, 
which  we  had  secured  so  carefully,  as  we  thought,  from 
fowls,  and  had  closely  covered  it,  yet  receive  as  much  hurt  by 
the  unseen  mole,  which  roots  up  and  destroys.  Lord,  grant 
this  be  not  the  case  of  my  poor  soid !  Many  good  seeds  are 
sown :  line  upon  line :  daily  hearing  or  reading  some  good 
truths.  And,  by  the  grace  of  God,  with  my  good  education,  I 
have  been  kept  from  many  outward  sins;  but  I  have  great 
reason  to  fear  the  unseen  mole  of  heart-corruption,  pride, 
covetousness.  These  work  secretly  but  dangerously;  Lord,  do 
thou  undertake  for  me.**    "  The  coals  coming  to  the  fire  with 
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ice  upon  them  at  first  seemed  as  though  they  would  put  out 
the  fire,  but  afterwards  they  made  it  bum  more  fiercely :  I  had 
this  meditation — It  is  often  so  with  me.     That  which  seems 
against  me  is  really  for  me.     Have  not  afflictions  worked  for 
my  good  1    Sometimes  I  have  gone  to  an  ordinance,  as  these 
ooals  to  the  fire,  all  cold  and  frozen,  and  there  I  have  been 
melted.    My  love  and  desire  have  been  inflamed    That  it  hath 
not  oftener  been  so  has  been  my  own  fault."*     But  no  extract 
fitom  her  journals  can  set  in  a  more  interesting  light  this  ad- 
mirable woman  than  the  following  lines  recording  the  death 
of  her  only  surviving  son: — "  1721,  Feb.  15,  my  dear  Philip 
was  seized  with  the  fatal  distemper,  the  smaU-poz.     Many, 
many  fervent  prayers  were  put  up  for  him,  both  in  closets  and 
congregations;  but  on  Monday,  Feb.  27,  between  one  and  two 
o'clock,  he  breathed  his  last;  the  blessed  spirit  took  wing,  I 
trusty  to  the  world  of  everlasting  rest  and  joy.     The  desire  of 
our  eyes,  concerning  whom  we  were  ready  to  say,  *  This  son 
shall  comfort  us ;  *  once  aU  our  joy,  now  all  our  tears.     Near 
twenty-two  years  of  age,  he  was  just  beginning  to  appear  in 
public  bosinesB;  sober  and  pious;  a  true  lover  of  his  friends, 
of  whom  he  said  on  his  death-bed,  '  I  lay  them  down  as  I  do 
my  body,  in  hope  to  meet  again  every  way  better.'  ...  I  do 
not  think  the  worse  of  God,  or  of  prayer,  for  this  dispensation ; 
yet^  sometimes  I  am  much  oppressed.-    I  find  that  deceit  lies 
in  generals.     How  often  have  I  in  word  and  in  tongue  given 
lip  and  devoted  my  cdl — ^yoke-fellow,  children,  estate — and  all 
Without  mental  reservation ;  and  now,  when  God  comes  to  try 
me  in  but  one  dear  comfort,  with  what  difficulty  can  I  part 
irith  him !    O  this  wicked  heart !    Lord,  I  am  thine.    Though 
Thou  ahouldst  strip  me  of  all  my  children,  and  of  all  my  com- 
forts here,  yet  if  Thou  ^ve  me  Thyself,  and  clear  up  to  me  my 
interest  in  the  everlasting  covenant,  it  is  enough.     That  blessed 
Qorenant  has  enough  in  it  to  gilid  the  most  gloomy  dispensation 
of  Providence.     I  have  condoling  letters  daily  from  my  friends. 
TOL.  m.  u 
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Their  words,  indeed,  do  reach  my  case,  but  cannot  leach  my 
heart." 

The  second  sister  was  Catharine,  who  became  the  wife  of  Dr 
Tylston,  a  pious  physician  in  Chester;  but  we  have  failed  in 
obtaining  almost  any  further  information  regarding  her. 

The  third  was  Eleanor.  Her  gracious  disposition  was  easily 
seen  through  all  the  timidity  and  diffidence  of  her  retiring 
nature ;  and,  after  her  death,  her  private  papers  exhibited  the 
same  anxiety  to  cultivate  heart  religion,  and  to  grow  in  know- 
ledge, which  distinguished  all  her  family.  like  her  youngest 
sister,  she  was  married  to  a  tradesman  in  Chester,  and  then 
took  the  name  of  Radford. 

That  youngest  sister  was  Aim.  The  sweetness  of  her  temper, 
and  her  aptitude  for  learning,  made  her  a  special  favourite  with 
her  father,  and  he  used  to  call  his  Nancy  "  the  diamond  in  bis 
ring."  As  she  grew  up,  her  early  dispositions  took  the  form 
of  a  cheerful  activity  and  obligingness,  which  exceedingly  en- 
deared her  to  her  friends,  whilst  her  happy  and  contented  piety 
was  constantly  reminding  them  that  >visdom's  ways  are  plea- 
santness.  She  used  to  spend  much  of  the  Sabbath  in  Ringing 
psalms  of  praise;  and  the  kindliness  of  her  nature,  and  her 
loving  confidence  in  the  goodness  of  the  Lord,  made  her  visits 
a  peculiar  comfort  in  the  house  of  mourning.  And,  lest  Qod's 
mercies  should  slip  out  of  memory,  she  used  to  mark  them 
down.  The  following  is  one  list  of  "  Family  Mercies :"— "  The 
house  preserved  from  fire,  June  1690;  the  family  begun  to  be 
built  up;  children  preserved  from  the  perils  of  infancy.  Two 
of  my  near  relations'  children  taken  off  quickly  by  death;  mine 
of  the  same  age  spared,  March  1693.  One  child  of  a  dear 
friend  burnt  to  death;  another  neighbour's  child  drowned 
lately ;  yet  mine  preserved.  One  of  the  children  preserved  from 
a  dangerous  fall  down  a  pair  of  stairs  into  the  street;  tlie 
recovery  of  both  of  them  from  the  small-pox.  May  1 695.  Both 
recovered  from  a  malignant  fever  when  they  had  been  given 
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up;  at  the  same  time,  two  servants  brought  low  by  it,  yet 
raised  up.  Ourselyes  preserved  from  the  same  distemper,  when 
two  dear  relations,  mother  and  daughter,  fell  by  it  Wonder 
cf  mercy  not  to  be  foigotten."  It  was  of  this  fever,  and  within 
a  few  weeks  of  one  another,  that  Mrs  Hutton  and  her  sister 
Badfoid  died,  in  1697.  It  was  a  time  of  heavy  trial  in  a  once 
hxpipy  drde,  for  their  venerated  father  had  died  the  year  before. 
"  Yet  Qod  IB  good,''  was  the  dying  testimony  of  this  meek  be- 
Hever,  and  she  entreated  that  none  would  think  the  worse  of 
fiunily  religion  for  the  afflictions  which  had  followed  so  fast  on 
them.  "  I  am  not  weary  of  living,  but  I  am  weaiy  of  sinning. 
I  would  live  as  Christ  lives,  and  where  Christ  lives,  and  that 
I  am  sore  will  be  heaven." 

Hub  was  the  pious  femiily  in  which  Matthew  Henby  was 
bom.     Of  these  intelligent  and  affectionate  sisters  he  was  the 
only  brother,  and  of  those  godly  parents  he  was  the  eldest  sur- 
viving child.     He  was  bom  at  Broad  Oak,  October  18,  1662. 
When  three  years  old  it  is  said  that  he  could  read  the  Bible 
distinctly,  and  he  early  shewed  a  strong  passion  for  books. 
Lest  he  should  injure  his  health  by  excessive  application,  his 
mother  was  frequently  obliged  to  drag  the  little  student  from 
las  closet,  and  chase  him  out  into  the  fields.     He  had  for  his 
tator  Mr  Turner,  a  young  man  who  then  lived  at  Broad  Oak, 
md  who  afterwards  published  a  folio  volume  of  *^  Bcmarkable 
Itovidences; "  but  whether  Mr  Turner  had  then  acquired  his 
Uste  for  eztraordinaiy  narratives,  or  whether  the  imagination 
of  his  papil  was  inflamed  by  their  recital,  we  cannot  telL    There 
is  no  love  of  the  marvellous  in  his  writings.     But  in  the  forma- 
tioQ  of  his  character,  and  the  direction  of  his  studies,  by  far 
the  most  influential  element  was  veneration  for  his  learned  and 
^dnftly  sire.     The  father's  devotion  and  industry  inspired  the 
aoD.     And  surely  this  was  as  it  ought  to  be.     Though  love  to 
li  pious  father  is  not  piety,  yet  with  the  children  of  the  godly 
the  fifth  commandment  has  often  proved  the  portico  and  gate- 
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way  to  the  first ;  and  i>erhaps  theirs  is  the  most  scriptural  devo- 
tion  whose  first  warm  feelings  towards  their  '*  Father  who  is  in 
heaven/*  mingle  with  tender  memories  of  their  father  that  was 
on  earth.  No  character  could  be  more  impressive  than  Philip 
Henr/s,  no  spirit  more  impressible  than  that  of  Philip  Henrys 
son.  Till  an  up-grown  lad,  he  was  in  his  father's  ocxutant 
company.  He  witnessed  the  holy  elevation  and  cheerful  aeie- 
nity  of  his  blameless  life.  He  was  aware  how  much  hia  fiUlm 
prayed  in  secret,  and  besides  occasional  sermons,  he  heaid  his 
daily  expositions  and  exhortations  at  the  worship  of  the  fiunily. 
And  from  what  he  saw,  as  much  as  from  what  he  heard,  the 
conviction  grew  with  his  growth,  that  of  all  things  the  most 
amiable  and  august  is  true  religion,  and  of  all  lives  the  moat 
blessed  is  a  walk  with  God.  A  hallowed  simshine  irradiated 
Broad  Oak  all  the  week ;  but  like  rays  in  a  focus,  throu^  the 
Sabbath  atmosphere  every  peaceful  feeling  and  heavenly  infla- 
ence  descended  in  sacred  and  softening  intensity.  On  these  days 
of  the  Son  of  man,  the  thoughtful  boy  was  often  remarkably 
solemnised ;  and  when  the  services  of  the  sanctuary  were  over, 
would  hasten  to  his  little  chamber  to  weep  and  pray,  and  ooold 
scarcely  be  prevailed  on  to  come  down  and  share  the  fiimily 
meal.  On  one  of  these  occasions  his  father  had  preached  on 
the  grain  of  mustard-seed,  and,  wistful  to  possess  this  predooB 
germ,  he  took  the  opportunity  of  a  walk  with  his  father  to  tell 
his  fears  and  iinxieties  about  himself  The  conversation  is  not 
recorded,  but  he  afterwards  told  his  confidante,  his  sister,  that 
he  hoped  he  too  had  received  a  "  grain  of  grace,"  and  that  id 
time  it  might  come  to  something.  With  his  young  sLstera  he 
held  a  little  prayer-meeting  on  the  Saturday  afternoons;  and 
amid  the  sequestered  sanctity  of  their  peaceful  dwellings  and 
under  the  loving  eye  and  wise  instruction  of  their  tendei 
parents,  these  olive  plants  grew  round  about  the  table. 

As  we  have  already  noticed,  the  learning  and  religious  ex- 
perience of  Philip  Henry  drew  to  lus  house  many  of  his  mos^ 
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renowned  contemponuries;  such  as  the  quaint  and  lively  Bichaid 
Steel;  the  veneraMe  Erands  Tallents;  the  accompliahed  but 
eztramely  modeBt  John  Meldnim  of  Newport^  after  whose 
fimend  Mr  Henry  said,  ^  The  relics  of  so  much  learnings  pi^ty, 
and  homility,  I  have  not  seen  this  great  while  laid  in  a  grave;" 
WilUam  Cook,  ^  an  aged,  painful,  faithful  minister,"  at  Chester, 
•0  absorbed  in  study  and  in  communion  with  a  better  country 
that  he  scarce  ever  adverted  to  any  of  the  things  around  him; 
and  Edward  Lawrence,  whose  emphatic]counsel%  t.g.  "  Tremble 
to  bonow  twopence,"  ''  Make  no  man  angry  or  sad,"  did  not 
snk  so  de^  into  the  memories  of  his  own  motherless  children 
as  into  those  of  their  happier  companions  at  Broad  Oak.  On 
a  ndnd  so  pious  and  reverential  as  was  that  of  the  younger 
Henry,  the  visits  and  conversations  of  so  many  distinguished 
BuniBterB  produced  a  strong  impression;  and,  united  to  his 
natural  gravity  and  studiousness,  predisposed  himself  for  the 
ministiy.  It  was  his  great  delight  to  be  iu  their  society,  or  in 
the  ccxmpany  of  warm-hearted  Christians,  listening  to  their  difr- 
eouiae,  or  essaying  to  join  in  it.  He  inherited  all  his  father^s 
sffisction  for  the  Bible,  doting  over  its  every  sentence  with 
corioos  avidity,  and  treasuring  up  its  8aying$in  his  heart  And 
having  hmg  practised  the  transcription  of  sermons,  anon  he 
began  to  make  them. 

At  the  age  of  eighteen,  his  father  took  him  to  the  academy 
of  Mr  Doolittle,  at  Hackney.  The  journey  on  horseback  was 
effiscted  in  five  day&  On  arriving  at  London  he  writes,  ''  1 
never  saw  so  many  coaches.  If  I  should  say  we  saw  somewhat 
above  a  hundred  after  we  came  into  the  town,  I  should  speak 
within  oompasSb"  The  following  extract  from  his  first  letter 
to  his  sisters  gives  a  gUmpse  of  the  state  of  Nonconforming 
cimrches  in  London  in  the  year  1680,  and  presents  the  young 
student  in  an  interesting  point  of  view  : — 

"  On  Saturday  my  father  went  to  Islington,  and  I  went  to 
coiism  Hotchkiss  and  Mr  Churches.     Mr  Church  came  with  us 

u2 
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to  see  first  Bedlam  and  then  the  Monument  The  Monument 
is  almost  like  a  spire  steeple,  set  up  in  the  place  where  the 
great  fire  began.  It  is  345  steps  high,  and  thence  we  had  a 
sight  of  the  whole  city.  Yesterday  we  went  to  Mr  DooIittle*s 
meeting-place;  his  church  I  may  call  it,  for  I  believe  there  is 
many  a  church  that  will  not  hold  so  many  people.  There  an 
several  galleries;  it  is  all  pewed;  and  a  brave  pulpit^  a  great 
height  above  the  people.  They  began  between  nine  and  ten 
in  the  morning,  and  after  the  singing  of  a  psalm,  Mr  Doolitde 
first  prayed  and  then  preached,  and  that  was  alL  His  text 
was  Jer.  xvii.  9.  In  the  afternoon  my  &ther  preached  on  Lam. 
iii.  22,  at  the  some  place.  Indeed,  Mr  Lawrence  told  him  at 
first  he  must  not  come  to  London  to  be  idle;  and  they  are  ie« 
solved  he  shall  not;  for  he  is  to  preach  the  two  next  Sabbaths^ 
I  believe,  at  Mr  StccFs  and  Mr  Lawrence's.  On  Sabbath-day 
night  about  five  o'clock,  cousin  Robert  and  I  went  to  anoth^ 
place  and  heard,  I  cannot  say  another  sermon,  but  a  piece  of 
another,  by  a  very  young  man,  one  Mr  Shower,  and  a  most 
excellent  sermon  it  was,  on  the  evil  of  sui.  The  truth  was,  we 
could  scarce  get  any  room,  it  was  so  crowded. 

''  This  morning  we  went  to  Islington,  where  I  saw  the  place 
we  are  like  to  abide  in,  and  do  perceive  our  rooms  are  like  to 
be  very  strait  and  little;  that  Mr  Doolittle  is  veiy  studioas 
and  diligent,  and  that  Mrs  Doolittle  and  her  daughter  are  veiy 
fine  and  galhint. 

"  Dear  sisters,  I  am  almost  ever  thinking  of  you  and  home; 
but  dare  scarce  entertain  a  thought  of  returning,  lest  it  dis- 
compose me.     I  find  it  a  great  change. 

"  Pray  do  not  forget  nic  in  your  thoughts,  nor  in  your 
prayers,  but  remember  me  in  both.  So  commending  you  all 
to  the  care  and  protection  of  Almighty  God,  whose  king- 
dom ruleth  over  all,  I  rest,  your  ever  loving  and  afifectionate- 
brother, 

"  Matthew  Henby." 
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They  were  troublons  times,  and  it  was  not  long  before  Mr 
I>oolittle*s  academy  was  dispersed.  Matthew  Henry  went  back 
io  Broad  Oak,  and  the  next  time  he  returned  to  London  it 
was  to  study  law.  He  had  not  abandoned  his  original  desti- 
nation; but  as  it  was  then  very  problematical  whether  Non- 
oooformiflts  would  ever  be  allowed  freely  to  exercise  their 
mmstry,  it  is  possible  that  he  may  have  wished  to  secure  to 
himself  the  alternative  of  an  honourable  profession.  He  never 
became  an  enthusiast  in  his  legal  studies;  but  he  learned 
enon^  to  add  considerably  to  his  store  of  information,  and  he 
always  looked  back  with  pleasure  to  friendships  which  he 
£onned  at  Gray^s  Inn. 

It  was  in  1687,  when  the  penalties  against  dissent  were 
somewhat  relaxed,  that  Matthew.  Henry  was  ordained  a  minis- 
tor.  On  the  eve  of  this  important  event  he  devoted  a  con- 
siderable time  to  self-examination;  and  in  the  paper  in  which 
he  records  its  results,  he  writes : — 

^  I  think  I  can  say  with  confidence  that  I  do  not  design  to 
take  up  the  ministry  as  a  trade  to  Hve  by,  or  to  enrich  myself, 
<mt  of  the  greediness  of  filthy  lucre.  No !  I  hope  I  aim  at 
nothing  but  souls;  and  if  I  gain  those,  though  I  should  lose  all 
my  worldly  comforts  by  it,  I  shall  reckon  myself  to  have  made 
agood  bargain. 

"  I  think  I  can  say  with  as  much  assurance,  that  my  design 

is  not  to  get  myself  a  name  amongst  men,  or  to  be  talked  of 

in  the  world  as  one  that  makes  somewhat  of  a  figure.     No; 

that  is  a  poor  business.     If  I  have  but  a  good  name  with  God 

I  think  I  have  enough,  though  among  men  I  be  reviled,  and 

htiYe  my  name  trampled  upon  as  mire  in  the  streets.     I  prefer 

the  good  word  of  my  Master  far  before  the  good  word  of  my 

lellow-servants. 

"  I  can  appeal  to  God  that  I  have  no  design  in  the  least  to 
maintain  a  party,  or  to  keep  up  any  schismatical  faction ;  my 
heart  rises  against  the  thoughts  of  it.     I  hate  dividing  princi- 
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pies  and  practices,  and  whatever  others  are,  I  am  for  peace  and 
healing;  and  if  my  blood  would  be  a  snfficient  balaam,  I  woaUL 
gladly  part  with  the  last  drop  of  it  for  the  doaing  up  of  the 
bleeding  wounds  of  differences  that  are  amongst  true  Chrintianii" 

For  fiTe^uid-twenty  years  Mr  Heniy  was  miniater  of  the 
Presbyterian  congregation  at  Chester,  and  many  tluoga  ooiii> 
bined  to  make  it  a  happy  pastorate.  Broad  Oak  was  not  hr 
from  Chester,  and  till  the  year  1696,  when  Philip  Heniy  went 
to  heaven,  many  delightful  visits  were  exchanged  between  the 
&ther  and  the  son.  Wrenbuiy  Wood,  the  home  of  hia  elder 
sister,  Mrs  Savage,  was  still  nearer;  and  by  their  lespectiTe 
marriages  his  other  three  sisters  all  settled  in  Chester,  and  with 
their  families  became  members  of  his  flock.  And  his  congre- 
gation increased.  Not  only  was  it  needful  to  enlarge  the  place 
of  worship,  but  many  of  his  hearers  were  men  of  education  and 
mental  enlargement,  to  whom  it  was  animating  to  preach,  and 
iu  whose  intelligent  Christian  fellowship  it  was  pleasant  to 
spend  his  occasional  hours.  The  number  of  commnnicants 
was  eventually  350,  and  Mr  Henry  had  the  greatest  joy  which, 
an  earnest  minister  can  have — he  knew  of  many  to  whoae  sal- 
vation Qod  had  blessed  his  instructions  and  entreaties.  And 
so  long  as  he  remained  with  them,  he  had  that  other  greatest 
joy — he  saw  his  chililren  walking  in  the  truth. 

like  his  father,  Mr  Heniy  found  great  delight  in  study;  and 
like  that  father,  his  turn  of  mind  was  systematic     His  aennons-- 
were  a  series.     To  the  volatile  auditories  of  modem  times  ther&== 
would  be  something  appalling  in  a  body  of  divinity  which  oc- 
cupied the  Sabbaths  of  fourteen  years.     But  the  later 
especially,  were  lovers  of  order  and  routine;    con^ 
were  more  stationary,  and  the  world  had  then  »  feeling 
latitude  and  leisure  which  it  can  never  know  again.     And  per-— 
haps  the  regular  recurrence  of  similar  services,  and  the  weekl^^ 
resumption  of  the  stated  subject,  and  the  placid  distillaticin  01^=^ 
aariptural  lessons,  were  as  congenial  to  Sabbath  rest  and  apiS^ 
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tual  growth  as  the  endless  variety  and  turbulent  excitement 
which  our  own  generation,  more  languid  or  more  mercurial, 
cravea.  Nor  is  there  any  reason  why  method  should  produce 
monotony.  In  the  hands  of  Matthew  Henry,  besides  its  con- 
tmaoos  instractiveness,  method  was  often  a  stimulus  to  atten- 
tiooL,  and  an  additional  means  of  vivacity.  On  the  subject, 
"  Put  off  the  old  man,  put  on  the  new,"  he  gave  a  course  of 
many  sermons  in  the  following  scheme : — 
"  1.  Put  off  pride,  and  put  on  humility. 

2.  Put  off  passion,  and  put  on  meekness. 

3.  Put  off  covetousness,  and  put  on  contentment 

4.  Put  off  contention,  and  put  on  peaceableness. 

5.  Put  off  munnuring,  and  put  on  patience. 

6.  Put  off  melancholy,  and  put  on  cheerfulness. 

7.  Put  off  vanity,  and  put  on  seriousness. 

8.  Put  off  uncleanness,  and  put  on  chastity. 

9.  Put  off  drunkenness,  and  put  on  temperance. 

10.  Put  off  deceitfiilness,  and  put  on  honesty. 

11.  Put  off  hatred,  and  put  on  love. 

12.  Put  off  hypocrisy,  and  put  on  sincerity. 

13.  Put  off  bad  discourse,  and  put  on  good  discourse. 

14.  Put  off  bad  company,  and  put  on  good  company. 

15.  Put  off  security,  and  put  on  watchfulness. 

16.  Put  off  slothfiilness,  and  put  on  diligence. 

17.  Put  off  folly,  and  put  on  prudence. 

18.  Put  off  fear,  and  put  on  hope. 

19.  Put  off  a  life  of  sense,  and  put  on  a  life  of  faith. 

20.  Put  off  selfi  and  put  on  Jesus  Christ." 

At  another  time  he  gave  a  set  of  sermons  on  "  Penitent  He- 
€eetioiifl  and  Pious  Resolutions,"  taking  for  his  general  text, 
'*  I  thought  on  my  ways,  and  turned  my  feet  unto  thy  testi- 
Qumies,"  and  selecting  for  particular  reflections  and  resolutions 
8cidi  antithetic  texts  as — 

1.  "I  have  sinned"  (Ps.  xlL  4). 
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"  I  will  do  SO  no  more  "  (Job  xxxiv.  32). 

2.  "  I  liavc  done  foolishly  "  (2  Sam.  iL  10). 
" I  \iill  behave  myself  wisely"  (Ps.  cL  2). 

3.  *'  I  have  perverted  that  which  is  right"  (Job  zxziii.  27X 
"  I  will  never  forget  thy  precepts  "  (Pa.  cxix.  93),  tc 

Those  who  are  acquainted  with  that  beautiful  work, 
"  Buchanan's  Comfort  in  Affliction/*  wiU  recall  a  modem  ex- 
ample akin  to  the  foregoing,  in  which  a  leading  text  is  the 
subject ;  and  other  texts  happily  selected  supply  the  particu- 
lar instances. 

In  those  primitive  days  ^Ir  Heniy's  Sabbath-morning  con- 
gregation met  at  nine  o'clock.  The  service  usually  began  with 
singing  the  100th  Psalm;  and,  after  a  short  prayer,  Mr  Heniy 
expounded  a  chapter  of  the  Old  Testament^  having  b^gnn 
with  Genesis,  and  continuing  in  regular  order.  Then,  after 
another  psalm  and  a  longer  prayer,  he  preached  a  Bermoa 
about  an  hour  in  length,  and  after  prayer  and  singing,  the 
congregation  was  dismissed  with  the  blessing.  The  aftcmooD 
service  was  nearly  the  same,  except  that  it  was  a  chapter  of 
the  New  Testament  which  was  then  expounded.  On  Thursday 
evening  he  gave  a  lecture,  which  was  well  attended  by  his  own 
people,  and  to  which  some  members  of  the  Church  of  England 
came,  who  did  not  choose  to  forsake  their  own  church  on  the 
Lord's-day.  For  this  weekly  lecture  he  found  a  subject  which 
lasted  twenty  years,  in  "  Scriptural  Questions."  It  was  October 
1692  when  he  began  with  Gen.  iiL  9,  "  Adam,  where  art  thou)** 
and  it  was  May  1712  when  he  arrived  at  Kev.  xviiL  18,  "  What 
city  is  like  unto  this  great  city?" 

The  solemnity  with  which  baptism  was  administered,  and 
the  Lord's  supper  celebrated,  in  Matthew  Heniy's  meeting- 
house, struck  many  at  the  time ;  and  from  the  fervour  of  Ids 
own  spirit  they  proved  eminently  means  of  grace.  Hia  "  Ccnn- 
municant's  Companion"  is  still  well  known,  and,  by  its  minnte 
directions,  shews  how  vital  to  the  believer,  and  how  blessed  to 
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the  affectionate  disciple,  he  deemed  a  due  commemoration  of 
his  dying  Lord.  His  original  biographer  remarks,  "  His  soul 
was  formed  for  this  ordinance.  He  was  full  of  lore  to  Christ, 
and  thankfulness  to  God  for  Christ** 

His  tender  nature  drew  him  towards  the  young,  and  his 
I^ayfiil  simplicity  made  him  their  apt  instructor.  An  hour  of 
eveiy  Saturday  was  deroted  to  public  catecliising,  and  many 
young  persons  ascribed  their  first  earnestness  in  religion  to  the 
close  dealing  and  touching  addresses  with  which  this  exercise 
was  frequently  ended. 

There  were  then  no  religious  nor  philanthropic  societies; 
bat  the  public  spirit  of  Mr  Henry  prompted  him  to  efforts 
beyond  the  bounds  of  his  own  congregation.  When  a  scries 
of  sermons  "  for  the  Reformation  of  Manners"  was  projected, 
he  did  his  utmost  to  promote  it,  and  contributed  four  of  his 
most  able  and  important  addresses.  Moved  by  the  miserable 
case  of  the  prisoners  in  Chester  gaol,  he  was  in  the  habit  of 
yifliting  them  and  preaching  to  them,  till  the  curate  of  St 
Mary's  prevailed  on  the  governor  to  discharge  him.  In  the 
meanwhile,  his  disinterested  labours  had  been  the  means  of 
much  good  to  the  criminals. 

The  great  business  of  Mr  Henry's  life  was  the  cultivation  of 
piety  in  himself  and  others.  His  religion  was  not  the  less  pro- 
fixind  because  it  was  mild  and  evenly ;  nor  is  it  the  less  fitted 
for  imitation  because  it  adorned  and  cheered  a  life  of  tranquil 
tenor.  Our  extracts  include  a  specimen  of  his  "Directions 
for  Daily  Communion  with  Gbd,"  and  his  ovni  practice  was  a 
constant  effort  to  ''  begin,  and  spend,  and  conclude  each  day 
with  God."  Besides  the  full  and  deliberate  worship  of  God 
in  his  fiimily,  he  abounded  in  secret  prayer.  It  was  his  re- 
course in  every  undertaking.  His  sermons  were  begun,  his 
books  were  published,  his  journeys  were  commenced,  and  the 
important  steps  of  his  history  were  taken  with  prayer.  "  What 
incomes  of  grace,"  he  wrote,  "  yea,  and  outward  good  things, 
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a<  iar  as  tlii-v  aiv  iiklt'od  utnul  lur  us,  IiavL*  wo  l»v  an  acooiis  to 
God  ill  Christ  I  Such  have  a  ctmipanion  ready  in  all  their 
solitudes;  a  counsellor  in  all  their  doubts;  a  comforter  in 
all  their  sorrows;  a  supply  in  all  their  wants;  a  support 
imder  all  their  burdens;  a  shelter  in  all  their  dangers; 
strength  for  all  their  i>erformance8 ;  and  salvation  ensured 
by  a  sweet,  undeceiving  earnest.  What  is  heaven  but  an 
everlasting  access  to  God?  and  present  access  is  a  pledge 
ctf  it."*  And  as  he  had  devout  and  confident  recourse  to  the 
throne  of  grace,  so  he  was  an  alert  and  thankful  observer  of 
those  providences  which  answered  prayer.  He  would  say  tliat 
the  good  tilings  of  God*s  children  ''  arc  not  dispensed  out  rf 
the  basket  of  common  providence,  but  out  of  the  ark  of  the 
covenant;"  and  "those  mercies  are  the  sweetest  which  are  seen 
growing  upon  the  root  of  a  promise.**  Like  his  contemporaiy 
in  Scotland,  Thomas  Boston,  his  diary  is  full  of  recognitioiis 
of  GocVs  sui>erintending  care  and  kind  interposing  hand.  Gra- 
titude for  mercies  was  constantly  irradiating  his  path  and 
sweetening  his  spirit ;  and  if  he  sometimes  sought  the  prayera 
of  his  friends,  he  also  sought  the  help  of  their  praises  On. 
special  occasions  he  invited  them  to  his  house  to  join  in  thanks — 
giving  for  recent  deliverances  or  distinguishing  fiEivouis.  ** 
magnify  the  Lord  with  me ;  let  us  exalt  his  name  together.*' 
.  In  a  pre-eminent  degree,  'Mr  Henry  i>osses8ed  a 
mind ;  and  of  that  spirituality  one  great  secret  was  his  devou 
and  delighted  observance  of  the  Lord's-day.  On  it  he  accumu-. 
lated  all  the  endearment  and  veneration  of  a  grateful  and 
scientious  spirit,  and  in  it  he  collected  patience  and  im 
for  the  days  to  come.  To  him  the  Sabbath  was  like  a 
on  the  summit  of  a  hill.  He  was  sure  that  if  this  day 
filled  with  heavenly  things,  it  would  send  down  its  bright 
refreshing  streams  through  all  the  week. 

The  better  to  '*  fix  his  heart,'*  and  help  Ids  memory,  he 
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an  occasional  journal.  As  affording  the  most  intimate  view  of 
Ms  character,  we  may  give  a  few  extracts  from  it. 
.'  "June  23,  1696. — This  afternoon,  about  three  o'clock,  my 
fiither*s  servant  came  for  the  doctor,  with  the  tidings  that  my 
dear  father  was  taken  suddenly  ill.  I  had  then  some  of  my 
friends  about  me,  and  they  were  cheerful  with  me;  but  this 
struck  a  damp  upon  all.  I  had  first  thought  not  to  have  gone 
till  the  next  day,  it  being  somewhat  Lite  and  very  wet,  and 
had  written  half  a  letter  to  my  dear  mother,  but  I  could  not 
help  going;  and  I  am  glad  I  did  go,  for  I  have  often  thought 
of  that  (2  Kings  iL  10),  '  If  thou  see  me  when  I  am  taken  up 
from  thee,'  kc  The  doctor  and  I  came  to  Broad  Oak  about 
eight  o'clodc,  and  found  him  in  great  extremity  of  pain ;  nature, 
through  his  great  and  unwearied  labours,  unable  to  bear  up, 
ind  sinking  imder  the  load.  As  soon  as  he  saw  me,  ho  said, 
*  O  son,  you  are  welcome  to  a  dying  father ;  I  am  now  ready 
to  be  offered  up,  and  the  time  of  my  departure  is  at  hand.*  A 
little  after  midnight,  my  mother  holding  his  hands  as  he  sat  in 
bed,  and  I  holding  the  pillow  to  his  back,  he  very  quietly  and 
without  any  struggling,  groan,  or  rattling,  breathed  out  hLs 
dear  soul  into  the  hands  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Chiist,  whom  he 
had  frdthfolly  served." 

"  JiUy  1. — ^There  are  some  things  I  would  more  particularly 
engage  myself  to  upon  this  providence — 

"1.  To  be  more  grave  and  serious. 

"2.  To  be  more  meek  and  humble,  cautious  and  candid, 
because  these  were  the  graces  that  my  dear  father  was  eminent 
for,  and  God  owned  him  in  them,  and  men  honoured  him  for 
theoL  I  am  sensible  of  too  much  hastiness  of  spirit.  I  would 
learn  to  be  of  a  cool,  mild  spirit. 

"3.  To  be  more  diligent  and  industrious  in  improving  my 
time,  for  I  see  it  is  hasting  off  apace,  and  I  desire  to  have  it 
filled  up,  because  I  see  I  must  shortly  put  off  this  my  taber- 
xuide,  and  there  is  no  working  in  the  grave.*' 

VOL.  m.  X 
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"  0<A,  18,  1697.— Through  the  good  hand  of  my  Ck)d  opoft 
me  I  have  finished  iny  thirty-fifth  year— one-half  of  the  age  oC 
man.  It  Ls  now  high  noon  with  me,  but  my  son  may  go 
down  at  noon.  I  was  affected  this  morning  when  alone^  in 
thinking  wluit  I  was  bom — a  rational  creatore,  a  helfdeas  cnir 
tnre,  and  a  sinful  creature.  TFA/^f  I  was  bom — ^in  the  Ghnidi 
of  God,  in  a  land  of  light,  in  a  house  of  prayer.  Whai  I  was 
bom  for — ^to  glorify  God  my  Maker,  and  prepare  to  get  to 
heaven." 

^^Jan,  1,  1701. — Being  more  and  more  confirmed  in  my 
belief  of  the  being  and  attributes  of  God,  of  the  mediatiOQ 
of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  between  God  and  man,  and  of  the 
reality  and  weight  of  invisible  things ;  and  being  moie  and 
more  satisfied  that  this  is  the  tme  grace  of  God  wherain  I 
stand ;  I  do  solemnly  resign  and  give  up  my  whole  self  to  God 
in  Jesus  Christ.  I  commit  my  soul  and  aU  the  concerns  of 
my  s])iritual  state  to  the  grace  of  God,  and  to  the  word  of  Hit 
grace,  subjecting  myself  to  the  conduct  and  government  of  the 
blessed  Spirit,  and  to  His  influences  and  operations,  which  I 
earnestly  desire  and  depend  upon  for  the  mortifying  of  my 
cormptions,  the  strengthening  of  my  graces,  the  furnishing  me 
for  every  good  word  and  work,  and  the  rii)ening  of  me  for 
heaven.  I  commit  my  body  and  all  the  concerns  of  my  out- 
ward condition  to  the  providence  of  God,  to  be  ordered  and 
disposed  by  the  'wisdom  and  will  of  my  heavenly  Father.  Not 
knowing  the  things  which  may  befall  me  this  year,  I  refer 
myself  to  God.  Wliether  it  shall  be  my  dying  year  or  no,  I 
know  not;  but  it  is  my  earnest  expectation  and  hope  that  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  shall  be  magnified  in  my  body,  whether  it 
be  by  life  or  death,  by  health  or  sickness,  by  plenty  or  povertji 
by  liberty  or  restraint,  by  preaching  or  silence,  by  comfort 
sorrow.     Welcome,  welcome,  the  will  of  Gk)d,  whatever  it  be.** 

''Oct.  18,  1701.— I  have  thought  much  this  day  what » 
great  variety  of  cross  events  I  am  liable  to  while  in  the  bodfy^ 
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and  liow  uncertain  what  may  befall  me  in  the  next  year  of  my 
life;  pain,  or  skknessy  or  broken  bone%  loss  in  my  estate^ 
death  of  dear  relations^  reproach,  diyisions  in  the  congregation, 
pobKc  restraints  and  troubles;  my  fortieth  year  may  be  as 
larael'a  was,  the  last  of  my  sojourning  in  this  wilderness.  The 
worst  of  evils  would  be  sin  and  scandaL  The  Lord  keep  me 
boBk  that^  and  fit  me  for  any  other." 

"Dec  31,  1703. — ^Unfizedness  of  thought,  a  wretched  de- 
soltonneaBL  Some  speak  of  time  well  spent  in  thinking ;  but 
I  find  unless  in  speaking,  reading,  or  writing,  my  thinking 
doth  not  turn  to  much  account.  Though  I  haye  had  comfort 
in  some  broken  good  thoughts,  yet  I  can  seldom  ^  my  heart 
to  a  chain  of  them.  Oh  that  the  thought  of  my  heart  may 
belbigiYen! 

^  I  have  oft  bewailed  my  barrenness  in  good  discourse,  and 
unakilfiilness  in  beginning  it,  and  coldness  of  concern  for  the 
souls  of  others;  and  in  reflection  on  this  year  I  find  it  has  not 
been  much  better.  I  bless  God  I  love  good  discourse,  and 
would  promote  it,  but  I  want  zeaL" 

"JflMk  1,  1705. — I  know  this  is  the  will  of  God,  even  my 
sanctification.  Lord,  grant  that  this  year  I  may  be  more  holy,. 
and  walk  more  closely  than  ever  in  all  holy  conversation.  I 
earnestly  desire  to  be  filled  with  holy  thoughts,  to  be  carried 
out  in  holy  afifections,  determined  by  holy  aims  and  intentions^ 
and  governed  in  all  my  words  and  actions  by  holy  principles* 
C^  that  a  golden  thread  of  holiness  may  run  through  the 
whole  web  of  this  year  ! 

**  I  know  it  is  the  will  of  God  that  I  should  be  iiseful,  and 
by  His  grace  I  will  be  so.  Lord,  thou  knowest  it  is  the  top 
cf  my  ambition  in  this  world  to  do  good,  and  to  be  serviceable 
to  the  honour  of  Christ  and  the  wel£ure  of  precious  souls.  I 
would  fiiin  do  good  in  the  pulpit,  and  good  with  my  pen;  and^ 
which  I  earnestly  desire  to  abound  more  in,  to  do  good  by  my 


eoounon  converse.'* 
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"/rtn.  1,  1706. — I  know  not  what  the  year  shall  bring 
forth;  but  I  know  it  shall  bring  forth  nothing  amiss  to  me,  if 
God  be  my  God  in  covenant;  if  it  bring  forth  deaths  thai  I 
hope  shall  quite  finish  sin  and  free  me  from  it.  Lord,  let  Thy 
sen^ant  depart  in  peace,  according  to  Thy  word.  I  commit  my 
family  to  my  heavenly  Father,  to  God,  even  my  own  God,  my 
father's  God,  my  children's  God.  Oh,  pour  out  Thy  Spirit 
upon  my  seed,  Thy  blessing,  tliat  blessing  of  blessings,  upon 
my  offspring,  that  they  may  be  praising  God  on  earth  when  I 
am  praising  Him  in  heaven." 

^^Dec,  31,  1707. — ^I  begin  to  feel  my  journey  in  my  bones^ 
and  I  desire  to  be  thereby  loosened  from  the  world,  and  from 
tliis  body.  The  death  of  my  dear  and  honoured  mother  this 
year  has  been  a  sore  breach  upon  my  comfort;  for  she  was  my 
skilful,  faithful  counsellor;  and  it  is  an  intimation  to  me  that 
now,  in  the  order  of  nature,  I  must  go  next.  ...  As  to  my 
ministry  here,  Mr  Mainwaring's  lojvviug  me  and  his  wife  has 
been  very  much  my  discouragement.  But  Providence  so 
ordered  it  that  Mr  Harvey's  congregation  are  generally  come 
into  us,  or  else  we  began  to  dwindle,  so  that  I  should  have 
gone  on  very  heavily." 

^^  March  8,  1713,  London. — I  preached  Mr  Rosewell's  even- 
ing lecture,  Ps.  Ixxxix.  IG,  *The  jojrful  sound.'  As  I  came 
home  I  was  robbed.  The  thieves  took  from  me  about  ten  or 
eleven  shillings.  !My  remarks  upon  it  were, — 1.  \Miat  reason 
have  I  to  be  thankful  to  Grod,  who  have  travelled  so  much, 
and  yet  was  never  robbed  before.  2.  "What  a  deal  of  e\il  the 
love  of  money  is  the  root  of,  that  four  men  would  venture 
their  lives  and  souls  for  about  half-a-crown  a-piece.  3.  See 
the  power  of  Satan  in  the  children  of  disobedience.  4.  See 
the  vanity  of  worldly  wealth;  how  soon  we  may  be  stripped 
it.     How  loose,  therefore,  we  should  sit  to  it." 

As  might  easily  be  surmised  from  the  extent  of  his  writings 
!Mr  Henry  was  a  hard  student.     His  plan  was  to  rise  early  r 
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he  was  mnally  in  his  study  at  five  o'dock,  aometimea  as  early 
aa  firar;  and  except  the  hour  allowed  for  break&st  and  mom- 
B^  wonhip^  renudned  there  till  noon^  often  till  four  in  the 
aftemooiL  Nothing  more  tried  his  meek  and  patient  s^nt 
than  intrasi(»is  on  his  studying  time.  ''I  am  always  best 
when  alone.  No  place  is  like  my  own  study :  no  company  like 
good  booika^  especially  the  book  of  God.'*  But  with  all  his 
lore  of  leiflure  and  retirement  he  was  noheimit.  He  was  rich 
in  firiendflL  He  was  much  consulted  by  them;  and  beekles  an 
cxtenaiTe  corre^pondencey  he  shewed  his  interest  in  them  by 
his  mxaote  and  affecticmate  intercessions.  ^  How  sweet  a  thing 
it  is  to  pray,  minding  a  particular  errand."  That  errand  was 
often  some  conjuncture  in  the  history  of  a  Mend,  or  a  Mend's 
imafy.  And  nothing  leaves  a  softer  halo  round  his  memory 
than  his  filial  and  fraternal  piety.  His  conduct  was  a  reve- 
icntial  transcript  from  his  father's  bright  example,  the  best 
tobiite  which  love  and  veneration  can  render;  and  his  own 
life  was  a  sermon  on  the  text  whieh  he  selected  after  his  be- 
loved mother  died,  ^  Her  children  shall  rise  up^  and  call  her 
He  and  his  sisters  grew  up  together  in  the  holy  at- 
lere  of  their  Broad  Oak  home;  and  though  they  all 
erentoaUy  had  houses  of  their  own,  they  never  knew  a  sua- 
padoo  or  a  quarrel,  a  dry  word  or  a  divided  interest 

When  the  first  volumes  of  his  Commentary  had  been  pub- 
Mdied,  and  Mr  Henry's  talents  as  a  divine  and  an  expositor 
were  known,  he  received  repeated  calls  to  come  and  be  a  London 
minister.  He  was  invited  to  succeed  Dr  Bates,  then  Mr 
Nathanael  Taylor,  then  Mr  ^)ademan ;  but  aU  these  invita- 
tiODS  he  resolutely  and  successfully  refused.  At  last  the  con- 
gregation at  Hackney  made  an  onset  which  he  could  no  longer 
withataiid.  After  a  year  of  hesitation  and  painful  anxiety  he 
agreed  to  ga  Ammig  many  considerations  which  influenced 
lum,  the  two  following  were  the  most  powerful : — "  There  is 
■lanifestly  a  much  wider  door  of  opportunity  to  do  good  opened 
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to  me  at  London  than  is  at  Chester,  in  respect  to  the  frequesusy 
and  variety  of  week-day  occasions  of  preaching,  and  the  great 
numbers  of  the  auditors.  The  prospect  I  have  of  improTing 
these  opportunities,  and  of  doing  good  to  souls  thereby,  is,  I 
confess,  the  main  inducement  to  me  to  think  of  removing 
thither. 

*'  Though  the  people  at  Chester  are  a  most  loving  people, 
and  many  of  them  have  had  and  have  an  exceeding  value  for 
me  and  my  ministry,  yet  I  have  not  been  without  my  dis- 
couragements, and  those  such  as  have  tempted  me  to  think 
that  my  work  in  this  place  has  been  in  a  great  measure  done : 
many  that  have  been  catechised  with  us  have  left  us,  and  veiy 
few  have  been  added  to  us," 

It  was  on  the  18th  of  May  1712,  that  Mr  Heniy  b^^ 
his  labours  at  Hackney.  Ho  was  in  his  fiftieth  year,  and  had 
been  fivc-and-twenty  years  at  Chester.  He  found  abundance 
of  that  occupation  to  which  he  had  looked  forward  with  such 
desire,  having  opportunities  of  preaching  almost  eveiy  day  of 
the  week,  and  sometimes  twice  or  thrice  on  the  same  day.  And 
probably  it  was  in  this  way  that  he  accomplished  most;  for  his 
Hackney  congregation  was  not  large.  He  found  only  a  hun- 
dred communicants.  It  was  not  a  lively  period  in  the  hiatoiy 
of  religion  anywhere,  and  the  Loudon  churches  widely  shared 
the  spiritual  toqx)r  which  soon  after  his  decease  tranafonned 
the  Presbyterian  chapel  at  Chester  into  a  Unitarian  meetii^- 
house. 

On  lea^dng  his  former  flock,  Mr  Henry  promised  to  viaife 
them  once  a  year.  In  the  summer  of  1713  he  fulfilled  tha^ 
promise,  and  again  in  May  1714,  he  quitted  Hackney  for  th^ 
same  i>urpose.  The  two  last  Sabbaths  of  this  visit  were  em- 
ployed on  the  texts,  "  There  remaineth  a  rest  for  the  people  c£ 
G»kI,"  and,  "  Let  us  fear  lest  a  promise  being  left  us  of  enter- 
ing into  liis  rest,  any  of  you  should  seem  to  come  short  of  it" 
Tliat  rest  was  nearer  than  he  knew.     On  Monday,  June  21,  he 
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set  out  on  his  return  to  London.     He  was  engaged  to  preach, 
at  Nantwich  on  the  way.     His  horse  threw  him,  but  he  denied 
that  he  had  sustained  any  injury.     Accordingly,  he  preached 
on  FtOY.  xxxL  18;  but  every  one  noticed  that  he  was  not  so 
Jiyelj  as  usual     He  was  short,  and  afterwards  very  heavy  and 
sleepy.     He  asked  his  friends  to  pray  for  him,  "  for  now  I  can- 
not pray  for  mysell**     He  remarked,  *'  Sin  is  bitter,"  and  8aid» 
'*  I  bless  Qod  I  have  inward  supports."     But  he  was  soon  seized 
with  apoplexy,  and  at  eight  on  the  following  morning,  June  22, 
he  fell  asleep. 

On  the  following  day  his  eldest  sister,  Mrs  Savage,  has  this 
entry  in  her  journal  :~- 

"  Wednesday,  June  23. — I  went  to  the  place  to  take  leave 

t>f  the  dear  earthen  vessel,  in  which  was  lodged  such  a  treasture, 

and  shall  always  remember  there  was  nothing  of  death  to  be 

seen  in  his  face,  but  rather  something  of  a  smile.     How  is  the 

gold  become  dim,  and  the  fine  gold  changed  !    That  head,  that 

hand,  so  fitted  for  service,  now  cold  and  moveless.    Lord,  what 

4s  man,  the  greatest,  the  best  1     When  Grod  bids  Moses  go  up 

and  die  on  Mount  Nebo,  it  is  observable  he  adds,  '  As  Aaron 

thy  brother  was  gathered  to  his  people.'     Sure  this  should 

mind  me  of  my  own  dissolution,  as  sprung  from  the  same  good 

t>live,  and  spending  our  childhood  together  in  much  comfort 

and  pleasure,  under  that  dear  and  benign  shadow.     I  have 

reason  to  think  he  loved  me  the  best  of  all  his  sisters;  and 

it  is  with  satisfaction  I  think  of  the  love  I  had  for  him, 

And  the  great  unity  that  was  amongst  us  then,  so  that  I  do 

not  remember  one  angry  or  unkind  word  betwixt  us.    Though 

J  well  remember  that  I  have  thought  my  dear  mother  had 

most  tenderness  and  love  for  my  brother,  yet  I  was  so  far 

fiom  envying  for  his  sake,  that  I  complied  with  her,  and  loved 

him  with  a  pure  heart  fervently.     I  remember  the  many  cares 

and  fears  I  had  for  him  when  he  was  ill  of  a  fever  at  London, 

at  Mr  Doolittle*s,  and  the  strong  cries  and  tears  I  offered  in 
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secret  to  my  heavenly  Father,  accompanied  with  a  pnipoae  of 
a  particuLir  act  of  religion  that  I  would  be  fotmd  in^  if  Qod 
ahonld  hear  prayer  for  him,  and  spare  him  to  xia,  greaUy  dread- 
ing how  my  dear  parents  could  bear  the  strokeu  Gk)d  was 
graciooaly  pleased  then  to  hearken  to  our  petitums^  and  gm 
him  to  us  again;  but,  after  a  tune,  my  good  purposes  (to  mj 
shame)  proved  abortive." 

**Friday,  June  25, — ^We  gathered  up  the  mantle  of  th» 
dear  Emah,  took  the  remains  to  Chester,  lodged  them  in  the 
silent  tomb,  'the  house  appointed  for  all  living.'  We  laid 
him  in  Trinity  Church,  by  his  dear  first  wife,  accompanied 
with  a  vast  crowd,  desiring  to  pay  their  tribute  to  his  blessed 
memory.** 

In  1687,  Mr  Henry  married  Miss  Hardware,  a  young  la^y 
remarkable  for  her  beauty  and  piety;  but  when  th^  had  been, 
only  eighteen  months  imitcd,  she  was  seized  with  the  small- 
poz,  and  died.  His  second  wife  was  Miss  Warburton,  of 
Orange,  the  virtuous  daughter  of  a  respected  funily.  By  this 
marriage  a  son  and  five  daughters  survived  him.  The  son  in- 
herited the  estate  of  Grange,  and  assumed  the  maternal  name. 
It  is  feared  that  he  did  not  inherit  his  father's  piety.  For 
some  time  he  represented  the  city  of  Chester  in  Pailiamentb 

By  his  sermons,  and  his  abundant  personal  labours,  Matthew 
Henry  served  his  generation;  by  his  industrious  and  ingenioiis 
pen,  he  has  done  a  service  to  the  world.     From  time  to  time 
he  published  tracts  and  treatises^  which  met  with  some  atten- 
tion even  in  that  drowsy  age,  and  many  of  which  have  been 
highly  valued  since.     The  "  Pleasantness  of  a  Beligious  lahT 
has  been  often  republished;  and  no  treatise  on  the  Ii0id'» 
Supper  is  better  known  or  prized  than  the  '^  Communicant'* 
Companion."     But  these,  and  the  life  of  his  Father,  and  his 
treatise  oa  "Meekness,"  were  mere  episodes  in  that  colosssl 
undertaking  by  which  he  is  hkely  to  be  known  through  ages 
yet  unborn. 
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It  is  with  literaiy  monuments  as  with  architectural  trophies; 
we  like  not  only  to  know  who  reared  them,  but  how  they  went 
to  work,  and  we  would  be  glad  to  learn  how  far  they  enjoyed 
their  labour,  and  what  were  their  emotions  when  the  task  was 
done.     Kenmcott*s  process  in  collating  the  Hebrew  text,  and 
Johnson's  operations  in  compiling  his  mighty  Lexicon,  are 
among  the  most  interesting  curiosities  of  literature;  and  few 
passages  in  autobiography  are  more  thriUing  than  those,  for 
instance,  in  which  Qibbon  records  his  moonlight  musings  when 
the  ''J>ecline  and  Fall"  was  finished,  and  Pollok  describes  tho 
nptore  in  which  he  completed  the  "Course  of- Time."     Few 
achievements  can  be  so  vast  as  a  continuous  commentary  on 
the  Bible.     We  are  therefore  grateful  to  Dr  Adam  Clarke's 
biographer  for  telling  us  how,  during  the  forty  years  that  his 
book  was  in  building,  he  would  sometimes  be  so  absorbed  that 
he  did  not  observe  the  knock  at  the  study-door,  but  was  dis- 
oovered  on  his  bended  knees  with  the  pen  in  his  hand  and  the 
paper  before  him ;  and  how,  ^hen  the  last  sentence  was  writ- 
ten, he  led  his  son  into  the  library,  and  surprised  him  by  ther 
new  spectacle  of  the  great  table,  cleared  of  all  its  folios,  and 
nothing  but  a  Bible  remaining.     "  This,  Joseph,  is  the  happiest 
period  I  have  enjoyed  for  years.     I  have  written  the  last  word. 
I  have  put  away  the  chains  that  would  remind  me  of  my 
bondage.     And  there  have  I  returned  the  deep  thanks  of  a 
grateful  soul  to  the  God  who  has  shewn  me  such  great  and 
Qontinaed  kindness.**     And  we  can  sympathise  with  his  family^ 
who,  sharing  in  his  emancipation,  testified  their  joy  by  pre- 
senting him  with  a  silver  vase.     And  it  exceedingly  enhances 
our  interest  in  Scott's  Notes,  when  we  remember  the  circum- 
stances of  bodily  suffering  and  financial  anxiety  in  which  they 
Were  written ;  and  if  we  sometimes  deem  them  commonplace 
or  meagre,  we  rebuke  our  discontent  by  asking,  "  How  could 
they  be  better  when  the  press  was  always  clanking  at  his 
heels,  and  he  often  rose  from  a  bed  of  sickness  to  write  theml" 
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Matthew  Heniy  did  not  live  to  finifih  his  great  usdertaking^ 
bat  to  the  research  of  his  biographers  we  are  indebted  for  aoiiia 
interesting  particulars  regarding  the  conunencemoit  and  pro- 
gress of  the  work.     It  was  a  labour  of  love,  and,  like  the  belt 
productions  of  the  pen,  flowed  from  the  abundance  of  ib» 
author*s  mind.     The  commentary  was  all  in  Matthew  Hemy 
before  a  word  of  it  was  written  down.     In  his  &ther's  hooae, 
as  we  have  seen,  the  Bible  was  ezpoimded  every  day,  and  lie 
and  his  sisters  had  preserved  ample  notes  of  their  feiither'a  teiaa 
and  aphoristic  observations.     Then,  during  his  own  Gheaker 
ministry,  he  went  over  more  than  once  the  whole  Bible  in 
simple  explanations  to  his  people.     like  the  Spartan  bebe^ 
whose  cradle  was  his  father's  shield,  it  would  be  scarcely  ft 
figure  to  say  that  the  Bible  was  the  pillow  of  his  infimt  head^ 
and,  familiar  with  it  from  his  most  tender  year%  it  dwelt  richly 
in  him  all  his  days.    It  was  the  cynosure  round  which  his  medi- 
tations— ^morning,  noon,  and  evening — ^turned,  and  whatever" 
other  knowledge  came  in  his  way,  he  pounced  on  it  with 
or  less  avidity  as  it  served  to  elucidate  or  enforce  some 
saying.     What  has  been  remarked  of  an  enthusiast  in  Egyp— ^ 
tian  antiquities — that  he  had  grown  quite  pyramidal — ^may  bo- 
said  of  the  Presbyterian  minister  at  Chester;  he  had  growis 
entirely  biblical     He  had  no  ideas  which  had  not  eith^  beea 
first  derived  from  Scripture,  or  afterwards  dissolved  in  iL 
And  as  his  shrewd  sense,  his  kindly  nature,  his  devotioosl 
temperament,  and  his  extensive  information,  were  aU  thorou^^ 
scripturalised,  it  needed  no  forcing  nor  straining.     It  was  but 
to  turn  the  tap,  and  out  flowed  the  racy  exposition.    ''Xha 
work  has  been  to  me  its  own  wages,  and  the  pleaanre  reoom* 
pence  enough  for  all  the  pains." 

Much  was  incidentally  jotted  down,  and  the  materials  hy 
affluent  about  him,  before  he  coromenced  writing  for  the  presa* 

*  Besides  his  own  yery  ample  pulpit  preparations,  he  had  the  benefit  of  his 
fSeither's  expository  remarks,  already  noticed.   To  B.  C.  Fierce  Seaman^  Esq., 
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It  was  the  advioe  of  the  Rev.  Samuel  Clarke  and  other  friends 
nhich  mored  him  to  begin;  and  the  following  entry  in  his 
joonial  aimoances  the  commencement  of  the  work : — "  Nov,  \% 
1704. — ^Hiifl  nighty  after  many  thoughts  of  hearty  and  many 
pnyers  concerning  it^  I  began  my  notes  on  the  Old  Testa- 
ment. It  is  not  likely  I  shall  live  to  finish  it,  or  if  I  should, 
tlwt  it  should  be  of  public  service,  for  I  am  not  par  negotio; 


we  are  indebted  for  the  loan  of  Philip  Henry's  MS.  notes  on  Geaeeii. 
trhej  are  brief  and  cuxsoiy,  bat  contain  many  good  and  pithy  sayings;  and 
ptialldiams  like  the  following  shew  that  they  were  not  lost  sight  of  by  his 
an  fai  preparing  his  more  copious  Commentary.  The  passage  is  €kn.  slzH. 
ll-».^ 
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In  Us  pnjer,  note  1.  His  &ith : 
*'Qod  of  Abfaham/'  q.d,,  "  Lord,  art 
tkoo  not  in  oorenant  with  me  1 " 

S.  His  appeal  to  God,  that  he  was 
aot  Mi  of  his  way:  "Thou  saidstto 


*t 


8.  His  humility — sense  of  his  own 
VBWorthiness:  ''  I  am  not  worthy." 

4.  His  thankfnlaess  for  what  Gh>d 
had  dona  for  him  already :  **  With 
my  staff." 

6.  He  urges  the  greatness  of  his 
daageTf  and  his  inward  sense  of  it 
(fcr.  11). 

6.  He  presses  Qod  with  a  parti- 
cahr  promise  (yer.  12),  q.d. :  "  Lord, 
how  wite  ihoa  appear  fidthf al,  if  thou 
fsSar  [me  to  pcoiahT]" 

He  proridea  a  present  for  his 
bnllier  {yet,  18) — ^the  likeliest  way 
to  pacify  him.  Prayer  most  be 
■woaded  with  codeaToiirB  in  the  use 
of] 
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1.  He  addresseth  himself  to  Qod 
as  the  God  of  his  Others. 

2.  He  produeeth  his  warrant. 


8.  He  humbly  acknowledgeth  his 
own  anM'orthiness  to  receiye  any  &- 
TOur  from  God. 

4.  He  tiiankfnlly  owns  God's  good- 
ness to  him  in  his  banishment. 

5.  He  urges  the  extremity  of  the 
peril  he  was  in. 

6.  He  insists  especially  upon  the 
promise  God  had  made  him  (yer.  12) : 
"Lord,  what  will  become  of  that 
promise,  if  they  be  all  cnt  off)" 

Jacob,  haying  preyionsly  made  God 
his  friend  by  a  prayer,  is  here  pm- 
dently  endeayonring  to  make  Bsaa 
his  friend  by  a  present.  When  w« 
haye  prayed  to  God  for  any  mvttj^ 
we  must  second  our  prayers  with  our 
endeayours,  else,  instead  of  trusting 
God,  we  tempi  Him, 
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yet,  in  the  strength  of  God,  and,  I  hope,  with  a  single  eye  to 
His  gloiy,  I  set  about  it,  that  I  may  endeavour  something  and 
spend  my  time  to  some  good  purpose,  and  let  the  Lord  make 
what  use  He  pleascth  of  me.     I  go  about  it  with  fear  and 
trembling,  lest  I  exercise  myself  in  things  too  high  for  me. 
The  Lord  help  me  to  set  about  it  with  great  humility."     Yes 
— "  fear  and  trembling"  and  "  many  prayers" — ^these  are  the 
secret  of  its  success.     All  the  author*s  fitness,  and  all  lua  fond- 
ness for  the  work,  would  have  availed  little,  had  not  the  Lord 
made  it  grow.     In  September  170G,  he  finished  the  Pentateuch, 
and  on  the  21st  of  November  that  year  he  writes:  '*  This  even- 
ing I  received  a  parcel  of  the  Exposition  of  the  Pentateuch. 
I  desire  to  bless  God  that  He  has  given  me  to  see  it  finished. 
I  had  comfort  from  that  promise,  '  Thou  shalt  find  fitvonr 
good  understanding  m  the  sight  of  God  and  man.'"     ThatS 
volume  came  out  separately,  and,  though  near  her  eightietbv 
year,  his  mother  lived  to  see  it,  and,  scarcely  hoping  to  read  aH 
the  volume,  the  good  old  lady  began  with  Deuteronomy, 
second  year  produced  another  volume,  till  April  17,  17 14, 
records,  "  Finished  Acts,  and  with  it  the  fifth  volume, 
be  God  that  has  helped  me  and  spared  me.     All  the  praise 
to  God."    Two  months  thereafter  he  ceased  from  aU  his  labourer 
and  Dr  Evans  and  others  took  up  the  fallen  pen.     They  com- 
pleted a  sixth  volume,  but  did  not  continue  ''  Matthew  Henxy.*' 
The  zest  with  which  he  began  lasted  all  along.     So  deir 
was  the  employment  that  it  was  not  easy  to  divert  him  frcaa 
it,  and  each  possible  moment  was  devoted  to  it.     Even  irhm 
roused  from  slumber  by  illness  in  the  family,  his  eye  wonkl 
brighten  at  the  sight  of  it,  and  he  would  draw  in  his  studying* 
chair  ''  to  do  a  little  at  the  exposition.*'    What  he  says  in  tho 
preface  to  the  Prophecies — his  least  successful  volume — will 
awaken  the  fellow-feeling  of  the  reader,  and  remind  him  of 
Bishop   Home's  touching  farewell  to  the  Book  of  Psalm& 
«  The  pleasure  I  have  had  in  studying  and  meditating  on  those 
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parts  of  these  prophecies  which  arc  plain  and  practical,  and 
especially  those  that  are  evangelical,  has  been  an  abundant 
balance  to  and  recompense  for  the  harder  tasks  we  have  met 
with  in  other  parts  that  are  more  obscure.  In  many  parts  of 
this  field  the  treasure  must  be  digged  for,  as  that  in  the  mines; 
but  in  other  parts  the  surface  is  covered  with  rich  and  precious 
products,  with  com  and  flocks,  and  of  which  we  may  say,  as 
was  said  of  Noah,  *  These  same  have  comforted  us  greatly  con- 
oeming  our  work,  and  the  toil  of  our  hands,*  and  have  made  it 
Teiy  pleasant  and  delightfuL  Gk)d  grant  it  may  be  no  less  so 
to  the  readers.** 

It  would  be  easy  to  name  commentators  more  critical,  more 
philoeophical,  or  more  severely  erudite;  but  none  so  successful 
in  making  the  Bible  understood.  And  the  question  with  sen- 
sible readers  will  always  be,  not,  What  did  the  commentator 
bring  to  the  Bible  ?  but,  What  has  he  brought  out  of  it  ?  And; 
tried  by  this  test,  Henry  will  bear  the  perpetual  palm.  His 
curious  inferences,  and  his  just,  though  ingenious  practical' 
observations,  are  such  as  could  only  have  occurred  to  ono 
mighty  in  the  Scriptures,  and  minute  in  the  particular  text; 
and  to  the  eager  Bible-student,  they  often  present  themselves 
with  as  welcome  surprise  as  the  basket  of  unexpected  ore  which 
a  ddlfiil  miner  sends  up  from  a  deserted  shaft.  Nor  must  wo 
admire  them  the  less  because  detected  in  passages  where  our 
duller  eye  or  blunter  hammer  had  often  exx)lored  in  vain.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  is  possible  to  name  some  who  have  com- 
mented more  fully  on  particular  books ;  but  most  of  them  are 
something  more  than  expositions.  They  are  homiletic  notes 
and  expository  dissertations.  In  the  language  of  quaint  old 
Berridge,  a  preacher  is  a  "  gospel-baker."  In  the  same  idiom, 
a  conunentator  should  be  a  "  Bible-miller."  Bread-corn  must 
be  bruised;  and  it  is  the  business  of  the  skilful  interpreter  to 
eimcleate  the  meaning,  and  make  it  palpable  to  every  reader. 
This  was  what  Matthew  Henry  did,  and  he  left  it  to  "  gospel- 
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bakers"  to  add  the  salt  and  leaven^  or  mayhap  the  spice  and 
the  exotic  condiments,  and  make  a  sermon  or  an  eeaay  as  the 
case  might  be. 

To  its  aathor  the  exposition  was  a  blessed  toil;  but  he 
conld  not  foresee  the  wide  acceptance  and  growing  £avoiir  whkh 
awaited  it.     He  could  not  anticipate  that  the  most  poweiM 
minds  of  after  ages  should  be  its  most  ardent  admiren^  or  that 
the  panegyrics  should  be  passed  on  it  which  we  know  that 
Ryland,  and  Hall,  and  Chalmers  have  pronounced.     Still  hm 
could  it  occur  to  him  that  the  kindness  with  which  oontempo- 
raries  received  it  should  bo  a  hundredfold  exceeded  by  a  gene- 
ration so  fastidious  and  book-surfeited  as  our  own.     But  oould 
its  subsequent  history  have  been  revealed  to  his  benignant  eifB^ 
the  circumstance  which  would  have  elicited  the  gladdeat  and 
most  thankful  sparkle  would  have  been  to  behold  it  in  thou- 
sands of  Christian  fEumlies,  the  Sabbath-companion  and  the 
household-book.     It  is  not  only  through  the  glass  doora 
stately  book-cases  that  its  gilt  folios  shine,  nor  on  the  study- 
shelves  of  manses  and  evangelical  parsonages  that  its  browm. 
symbol  of  orthodoxy  may  be  recognised;  but  in  the  padoiiir  of 
many  a  quiet  tradesman,  and  the  cupboard  of  many  a  little 
farmer,  and  on  the  drawers'-head  of  many  a  mechanic  or  diqp- 
labourer,  the  well-conned  quartos  hold  their  ancestral  station, 
themselves  an  abundant  library,  and  hallowed  as  the  headoom 
of  a  bygone  piety.     In  the  words  of  a  beloved  relative,  who 
has  done  as  much  as  any  man  to  promote  the  modem  ciicnli- 
tion  of  Henry's  Commentary,  '^  It  has  now  lasted  more  thsa 
one  hundred  and  forty  years,  and  is  at  this  moment  more  pcqpn- 
lar  than  ever,  gathering  strength  as  it  rolls  down  the  stream  of 
time ;  and  it  bids  fair  to  be  The  Comment  for  all  coming  tame 
True  to  God,  true  to  nature,  true  to  common  sense,  and  tne 
to  the  text,  how  can  it  ever  be  superseded?    Waiting  plgrima 
will  be  reading  it  when  the  last  trumpet  soimds^  Ckune  to 
judgments 
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SPECIMENS. 
I  fDiQ  tiiuct  mg  {Jtaget  onto  S^ee/* 


When  I  pray  unto  Thee  I  will  direct  my  prayers;  and  then 
it  denotes  a  fixedness  of  thought,  and  a  close  application  of 
mind,  to  the  duty  of  prayer.  We  must  go  about  it  solemnly, 
IS  those  who  have  something  of  moment  much  at  heart,  and 
nmdi  in  view  therein,  and  therefore  dare  not  trifle  in  it.  When 
we  go  to  pray  we  must  not  give  the  sacrifice  of  fools,  who 
think  not  dther  what  is  to  be  done,  or  what  is  to  be  gained, 
but  speak  the  words  of  the  wise,  who  aim  at  some  good  end 
in  what  they  say,  and  suit  it  to  that  end;  we  must  have  in 
onr  eye  God's  glory,  and  our  own  true  happiness;  and  so  well- 
ordered  is  the  covenant  of  grace,  that  Qod  has  been  pleased 
fherein  to  twist  interests  with  us ;  so  that,  in  seeking  His 
l^ory,  we  really  and  efifectually  seek  our  own  true  interests. 
This  is  directing  the  prayer,  as  ho  that  shoots  an  arrow  at  a 
maik  directs  it,  and  with  a  fixed  eye  and  steady  hand  takes 
am  lighl  This  is  engaging  the  heart  to  approach  to  Qod, 
and  in  order  to  that,  disengaging  it  from  everything  else.  He 
nho  takes  aim  with  one  eye  shuts  the  other;  if  we  would 
direct  a  prayer  to  God  we  must  look  off  all  other  things,  must 
gither  in  our  wandering  thoughts,  must  summon  them  all  to 
draw  near  and  give  their  attendance,  for  here  is  work  to  be 
dcme  that  needs  them  all,  and  is  well  worthy  of  them  all ;  thus 
we  mnst  be  able  to  say  with  the  Psalmist,  *  0  Qod,  "my  heart 
is  fixed,  my  heart  is  fixed." ' 

When  I  direct  my  prayer,  I  will  "  direct  it  to  Thee."  And 
80  it  speaks — 

1.  The  sincerity  of  our  habitual  intention  in  prayer.  We 
most  not  direct  our  prayer  to  men,  that  we  may  gain  praise 
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and  applause  with  them,  as  the  Pharisees  did,  who  prodaimed 
their  devotions  as  they  did  their  ahns,  that  they  mig}it  gain  a 
reputation,  which  they  knew  how  to  make  a  hand  of:  ''Verily 
they  have  their  reward,**  men  commend  them,  but  God  abhors 
their  pride  and  hypocrisy.  We  must  not  let  our  prayers  run 
at  large,  as  they  did  who  said,  "  Who  will  shew  us  any  good  ? " 
nor  direct  them  to  the  world,  courting  its  smiles,  and  pursuing 
its  wealth,  as  those  who  aro  therefore  said  not  to  "  cry  unto 
Crod  with  their  hearts,"  because  they  "  assembled  themselves 
for  com  and  wine"  (Hosea  viL  14).  Let  not  sel^  carnal  sd^ 
be  the  spring  and  centre  of  your  prayers,  but  Qod;  let  the 
eye  of  the  soul  be  fixed  upon  Him  as  your  highest  end  in  al 
your  applications  to  Him;  let  this  be  the  habitual  dispoflitioii 
of  your  souls,  to  be  to  your  God  for  a  name  and  a  praise;  and 
let  this  be  your  design  in  all  your  desires,  that  Qod  may  be 
glorified,  and  by  this  let  them  all  be  directed,  determined, 
sanctified,  and,  when  need  is,  overruled.  Our  Saviour  has 
plainly  taught  us  this  in  the  first  petition  of  the  Lord's  prayer, 
which  is,  "  Hallowed  be  thy  name;"  in  that  we  fix  our  end, 
and  other  things  are  desired  in  order  to  that ;  in  that  the 
prayer  is  directed  to  the  glory  of  God  in  all  that  whereby  He 
has  made  Himself  known — ^the  glory  of  His  holiness;  and  it 
is  with  an  eye  to  the  sanctifying  of  His  name  that  we  desire 
His  kingdom  may  come,  and  His  will  be  done,  and  that  we 
may  be  fed,  and  kept,  and  pardoned.  A  habitual  aim  at  God*8 
glory  is  that  sincerity  wliich  is  our  gospel  perfection;  that 
single  eye  which,  where  it  is,  the  whole  body,  the  whole  soul, 
is  full  of  light.     Thus  the  prayer  is  directed  to  God. 

2.  It  speaks  the  steadiness  of  our  actual  regard  to  Qod  in 
prayer.  We  must  direct  our  prayer  to  God — that  is,  we  must 
coittinually  think  of  Him  as  one  with  whom  wo  have  to  do  in 
prayer.  We  must  direct  our  prayer,  as  wc  direct  our  speech, 
to  the  person  wc  have  business  with.  The  Bible  is  a  letter 
God  has  sent  to  us — ^prayer  ia  a  letter  we  send  to  Rim;  now 
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jni  know  it  is  easentud  to  a  letter  that  it  be  directed,  and 
Bttorial  that  it  he  directed  right;  if  it  be  not^  it  is  in  danger 
d  moBaarryiDg,  which  may  be  of  ill  consequence.  You  pray 
iaSty,  and  therein  send  letters  to  God;  you  know  not  what 
joa  lose  if  your  letters  miscany ;  wiLl  you  therefore  take  in- 
Unctions  how  to  direct  to  Him? 

Grre  Him  His  titles,  as  you  do  when  you  direct  to  a  person 
of  honoor;  address  yourselves  to  Him  as  the  great  Jehovah, 
God  ^  over  all,  blessed  for  evermore  ;*'  the  "  King  of  kings,  and 
Loidof  Lords;"  as  ''the  Lord  Qod,  gracious  and  merciful;" 
let  jonr  hearts  and  mouths  be  filled  with  holy  adoiings  and 
tdmirings  of  Him,  and  fasten  upon  those  titles  of  His  which 
Be  proper  to  strike  a  holy  awe  of  Him  upon  your  minds,  that 
fOQ  may  worship  Him  with  reverence  and  godly  fear.  Direct 
jaar  prayer  to  Him  as  the  God  of  gloiy,  with  whom  is.  terrible 
ttgesty,  and  whose  greatness  is  unsearchable,  that  you  may 
lot  dare  to  trifle  with  Him,  or  to  mock  Him  in  what  you  say 
to  Him. 

TiJte  notice  of  your  relation  to  Him  as  His  children,  and 

let  not  that  be  overlooked  and  lost  in  your  awful  adorations 

of  ffis  glories.     I  have  been  told  of  a  good  man,  among  whose 

experiences,  which  he  kept  a  record  of,  after  his  death  this, 

•Bong  other  things,  was  found — ^that  such  a  time  at  secret 

payer,  his  heart  at  the  begioning  of  the  duty  was  much  en- 

hifS^  in  giving  to  God  those  titles  which  are  awfiil  and  tre- 

nendoos,  in  calling  Him  the  Great^  the  MiglUy,  and  the 

fvrihU  Gk)d;  but  going  on  thus,  he  checked  himself  with 

tide  thought,  "  And  why  not  my  Father  ? "     Christ  has,  both 

^  His  precept  and  by  His  pattern,  taught  us  to  address  our- 

•bee  to  God  as  "  our  Father;"  and  the  Spirit  of  adoption 

*»dieB  us  to  cry,  "  Abba,  Father."    A  son,  though  a  prodigal, 

^^  he  returns  and  repents,  may  go  to  his  father,  and  say 

mto  him, "  Father,  I  have  sinned ;"  and  though  no  more  worthy 

to  be  called  a  son,  yet,  humbly  boH  may  call  him  "  father  " 
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tau-ht  U-.  ill  tti.-  |>r.-faco  t..  tlu- Lf.rd's  i>roy<T. '■  Oi 
which  .lit  ill  !i,>av,n."  Ni>t  tiiat  I L-  is  confiiiod  to  tb 
or  as  if  the  hcavcD,  or  the  heaven  of  heavens,  cout 
Him;  but  there  He  ia  said  to  have  prepared  His  thi 
only  His  throne  of  goTercment,  by  which  His  kingd 
over  all,  bat  His  throuo  of  grace,  to  vhjch  we  mns 
draw  near.  We  must  eye  Him  as  Qod  in  he«Tcai, : 
tion  to  the  goda  of  the  heathen,  which  dwelt  in  tern] 
with  hands.  Heaven  is  a  high  place,  and  we  ma 
oniselvee  to  Him  as  a  Qod  infinitely  above  na;  it  is 
bun  of  li^t,  and  to  Him  we  most  address  onraeli 
Father  of  lights ;  it  is  a  place  of  prospect,  and  we 
His  eye  upon  us,  &om  thence  beholding  all  the  c 
men ;  it  is  a  place  of  purity,  and  we  most  in  prayei 
as  a  holy  Qod,  and  give  thanks  at  the  remembran 
holiness;  It  is  the  finnament  of  His  power,  and  we 
peaA  upon  Him  as  one  to  whom  power  bdonga. 
Lord  Jesus  prayed,  ho  lifted  np  His  eyes  to  bxamai 
OS  whence  to  expect  tiie  blessings  we  need. 

Direct  this  letter  to  be  left  with  the  Lord  Jesai 
Mediator  between  Qod  and  man ;  it  will  cotiunly  i 
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VrOeoige  Herbert,  in  his  poem  called  "The  Bag,**  haviiig 
{•thetically  described  the  wound  in  Chrisfs  side  as  He  was 
kngiog  on  the  cross,  makes  Him  speak  thus  to  all  believers  as 
He  was  going  to  heayen :— - 

"  If  you  have  any  thing  to  send  or  Tvritc, 

I  have  no  hag,  but  here  is  room, 
Unto  mj  Father's  hands  and  si^ht, 

Believe  me,  it  shall  safely  come. 
That  I  shall  mind  what  you  impart. 
Look,  yon  may  put  it  very  near  my  heart. 
Or  if  hereafter  any  of  my  friends 

Will  use  me  in  this  kind,  the  door 
Shall  still  be  open ;  what  he  sends 

I  will  present,  and  somewhat  more. 
Not  to  his  hurt.  Sighs  will  convey 
Anything  to  me.    Hark,  despair,  away." 


f{o(o  to  hegin  i^t  Ban. 

Under  the  law  we  find  that  every  morning  there  was  a 
tanb  offered  in  sacrifice  (Ex.  xxix.  30);  and  every  morning 
fte  priests  burned  incense  (Ex.  xxx.  7) ;  and  the  singers  stood 
«veiy  morning  to  thank  the  Lord  (1  Chron.  xxiii.  30).  And 
«)  it  was  appointed  in  Ezekiel's  temple  (Ez.  xlvi.  13-15). 
By  which  an  intimation  was  plainly  given,  that  the  spiritual 
■•ttifices  should  be  offered  by  the  spiritual  priests  every  mom- 
Dfc  as  duly  as  the  morning  comes.  Every  Christian  shoidd 
J*y  in  secret,  and  every  master  of  a  femily  with  his  family, 
^^Wtning  by  morning;  and  there  is  good  reason  for  it. 

1.  The  morning  la  the  first  part  of  the  day,  and  it  is  fit  that 
He  that  is  first  should  have  the  first,  and  be  first  served.  The 
^••then  could  say,  A  Jove  pinndinum — "  Let  your  beginning 
«*  ^th  Jupiter."  Whatever  you  do,  begin  with  God.  The 
^orid  had  its  beginning  from  Him,  we  had  ours,  and  therefore 
**^*tever  we  begin,  it  concerns  us  to  take  Him  along  with  us 
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in  it  The  days  of  our  life,  as  soon  as  ever  the  son  of  reason 
rises  in  the  soul,  should  be  devoted  to  Qod,  and  emjdoyed  in 
His  service;  "  From  the  womb  of  the  morning  let  Christ  hove 
the  dew  of  thy  youth"  (Ps.  ex.  3).  The  first-fruits  were  always 
to  be  the  Lord's,  and  the  firstlings  of  the  flock.  By  moniing 
and  evening  prayer  we  give  glory  to  Him  who  is  the  Alpha 
and  the  Omega,  the  first  and  the  last;  with  Him  we  must 
begin  and  end  the  day,  begin  and  end  the  night,  who  is  the 
beginning  and  the  end,  the  first  cause  and  the  last  end. 

Wisdom  has  said,  "  Those  that  seek  me  early  shall  find  me;" 
early  in  their  lives,  early  in  the  day;  for  hereby  we  give  to 
God  that  which  He  ought  to  have,  the  preference  above  other 
things.  Hereby  we  shew  that  we  are  in  care  to  please  Him, 
and  to  approve  ourselves  to  Him,  and  that  we  seek  Him  dili- 
gently. What  we  do  earnestly  we  are  said  in  Scripture  to  do 
early  (Ps.  cL  8).  Industrious  men  rise  betimes.  David  ex- 
presseth  the  strength  and  warmth  of  his  devotion,  when  he 
says,  "  O  God,  thou  art  my  God,  early  will  I  seek  thee* 
(Ps.  IxiiL  1).  - 

2.  In  the  morning  we  are  fresh  and  lively,  and  in  the  best 
frtune;  when  our  spirits  are  revived  with  the  rest  and  sleep  of 
the  night,  and  we  live  a  kind  of  new  life;  and  the  frttigues  of 
the  day  before  are  forgotten.  The  God  of  Israel  neither 
slumbers  nor  sleeps,  yet,  when  He  exerts  himself  more  than 
ordinary  on  His  people's  behalf  He  is  said  to  ^'  awake  as  one 
out  of  sleep"  (Ps.  Ixxviii.  65),  If  ever  we  be  good  f<Mr  any- 
thing it  is  in  the  morning ;  it  is  therefore  become  a  proveib, 
Aurora  jmms  arnica — "  The  morning  is  a  friend  to  the  mttses;" 
and  if  the  morning  be  a  friend  to  the  muses,  I  am  sure  it  is 
no  less  to  the  graces.  As  He  that  is  the  first  should  have  the 
first,  so  He  that  is  the  best  should  have  the  best;  and  idieo 
we  are  fittest  for  business,  we  should  apply  ourselves  to  that 
which  is  the  most  needfal  businesa 

Worshipping  God  is  work  that  requires  the  best  powers  of 
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tie  soni,  when  they  are  at  the  best;  and  it  well  deserves  them; 

how  can  they  be  better  bestowed,  or  so  as  to  turn  to  a  better 

account  ?     Let  "  all  that  is  within  me  bless  His  holy  name," 

says  David,  and  all  little  enougL     If  there  be  any  gift  in  us 

by  which  God  may  be  honoured,  the  morning  is  the  time  to 

stir  it  np  (2  Tim.  L  6),  when  our  spirits  are  refreshed,  and  have 

gained  new  vigour ;  then  "  awake,  my  glory,  awake  psaltery 

and  harp,  for  I  myself  will  awake  early"  (Ps.  IviL  8).     Then 

let  us  stir  up  ourselves  to  take  hold  on  God. 

3.  In  the  morning  we  are  most  free  from  company  and  busi- 
ness, and  ordinarily  have  the  best  opportunity  for  solitude  and 
retirement;  unless  we  be  of  those  sluggards  who  lie  in  bed, 
with  **  yet  a  little  sleep,  a  little  slumber,"  till  the  work  of 
their  calling  caUs  them  up  with,  ''  How  long  wilt  thou  sleep, 
O  sluggard )  **  It  is  the  wisdom  of  those  who  have  so  much  to 
do  in  the  world,  that  they  have  scarce  a  minute  to  themselves 
all  day,  to  take  time  in  the  morning,  before  business  crowds 
in  upon  them,  for  the  business  of  their  religion;  that  they  may 
be  entire  for  it,  and  therefore  the  more  intent  upon  it. 

As  we  are  concerned  to  worship  God  when  we  are  least 
burdened  with  deadness  and  dulness  within,  so  also  when  we 
are  least  exposed  to  distraction  and  diversion  from  without. 
The  apostle  intimates  how  much  it  should  be  our  care  to  at- 
tend upon  the  Lord  without  distraction  (1  Cor.  viL  35).  And 
therefore  that  one  day  in  seven  (and  it  is  the  first  day  too, 
the  morning  of  the  week,)  which  is  appointed  for  holy  work, 
is  appointed  to  be  a  day  of  rest  from  other  work  Abraham 
leaves  all  at  the  bottom  of  the  hill  when  he  goes  up  into  the 
mount  to  worship  God.  In  the  morning,  therefore,  let  us  con- 
verse with  God,  and  apply  ourselves  to  the  concerns  of  the 
other  life,  before  we  are  entangled  in  the  affairs  of  this  life. 
Our  Lord  Jesus  has  set  us  an  example  of  this,  who,  because 
His  day  was  wholly  filled  up  with  public  business  for  God  and 
the  souls  of  men,  rose  up  in  the  morning  a  great  while  before 
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day,  and  before  company  came  in,  and  went  out  into  a  Bolitaiy 
place,  and  there  prayed  (Mark  i  35). 

4.  In  the  morning  we  have  received  fresh  mercies  from  Qod, 
which  we  are  concerned  to  acknowledge  with  thankftilzieB  to 
His  praise.  He  is  continually  doing  us  good,  and  loading  OB 
with  His  benefits.  Every  day  we  have  reason  to  blcBS  Hiniy 
for  every  day  He  is  blessing  us;  in  the  morning  particalaily; 
and  therefore,  as  He  is  giving  out  to  us  the  fruits  of  His  &- 
vour,  which  arc  said  to  be  "  new  every  morning"  (Lam.  iii  2S), 
because  though  the  same  we  had  the  morning  before,  they  are 
still  forfeited,  and  still  needed,  and  upon  that  account  may  be 
called  still  new;  so  we  should  be  still  returning  the 
of  our  gratitude  to  Him,  and  of  other  pious  and  devout 
tions,  which,  like  the  fire  on  the  altar,  must  be  new  eroy 
morning  (Lev.  vi  12). 

Have  wo  had  a  good  night  ?  and  have  we  not  an  enand  to 
the  throne  of  grace  to  return  thanks  for  it  ?  How  many  mercks 
concurred  to  make  it  a  good  night;  distinguishing  mercies, 
granted  to  us,  but  denied  to  others  !  Many  have  not  where 
to  lay  their  heads;  oiu*  Master  himself  had  not :  "The  foxes 
have  holes,  and  the  birds  of  the  air  have  nests,  but  the  jSon  of 
man  hath  not  where  to  lay  his  head;"  but  we  have  houses  to 
dwell  iu,  quiet  and  peaceable  habitations^  perhaps  stately  ones; 
we  have  beds  to  lie  in,  warm  and  easy  ones,  perhaps  beds  of 
ivory,  fine  ones,  such  as  they  stretched  themselves  upon  who 
were  at  case  in  Zion ;  and  are  not  put  to  wander  in  deserts  and 
mountains,  in  dens  and  caves  of  the  earth,  as  some  of  the  best 
of  Gk)d's  saints  have  been  forced  to  do,  of  whom  the  ¥roiid  was 
not  worthy.  Many  have  beds  to  lie  on,  yet  dare  not  or  cannot 
lie  down  in  them,  being  kept  up  either  by  the  sickness  of  thdr 
friends  or  the  fear  of  their  enemies.  But  we  have  laid  UB 
down,  and  there  has  been  none  to  make  us  afruid ;  no  alanns 
of  the  sword,  either  of  war  or  persecution.  Many  lay  them 
down  and  cannot  sleep,  but  are  full  of  tossings  to  and  fro  until 


the  dawning  of  the  day,  through  pain  of  body  or  anguish  of 
mind.  Wearisome  nights  are  appointed  to  thcni,  and  their 
eyes  are  held  waking;  but  we  have  laid  us  down  and  slept 
without  any  disturbance,  and  our  sleep  was  sweet  and  refresh- 
ing; the  pleasant  parenthesis  of  our  cares  and  toUs.  It  is  Qod 
who  haa  given  us  sleep,  has  given  it  us  as  He  gives  it  to  His 
beloved.  Many  lay  them  down  and  sleep,  and  never  rise 
again;  they  sleep  the  sleep  of  death,  and  their  beds  are  their 
graves :  but  we  have  slept  and  waked  again,  have  rested,  and 
are  refreshed;  we  shake  ourselves,  and  it  is  with  us  as  at  other 
times,  because  the  Lord  has  sustained  us;  and  if  He  had  not 
upheld  us^  we  had  sunk  with  our  own  weight  when  we  fell 
adeep  (P&.  iiL  5). 

Have  we  a  pleasant  morning?  is  the  light  sweet  to  us? 
the  light  of  the  sun,  the  light  of  the  eyes,  do  these  rejoice  the 
hesit?  and  ought  we  not  to  own  our  obligations  to  Him  who 
fxpeoB  our  eyes^  and  opens  the  eyelids  of  the  morning  upon  us? 
Have  we  dothes  to  put  on  in  the  morning,  garments  that  are 
upon  us  (Job  zzxviL  17),  change  of  raiment,  not  for 
only,  but  for  ornament?  We  have  them  from  God; 
it  is  His  wool  and  His  flax  that  is  given  to  cover  our  naked- 
neiB^  and  the  morning  when  we  dress  ourselves  is  the  proper 
'tune  of  returning  Him  thanks  for  it;  yet,  I  doubt,  we  do  it 
not  so  constantly  as  we  do  for  our  food  when  we  sit  down  to 
^Mir  tables,  thougjh  we  have  as  much  reason  to  do  it.  Are 
ure  in  health  and  at  ease  ?  have  we  been  long  so  1  We 
^ynght  to  be  thankful  for  a  constant  series  of  mercies,  as  for 
instances  of  it,  especially  considering  how  many 
sick  and  in  pain,  and  how  much  we  have  deserved  to 

Perhaps  we  have  experienced  some  special  mercy  to  our- 
or  our  fimriiliftg^  in  preservation  from  fire  or  thieves,  from 
we  have  been  aware  o^  and  many  more  unseen.    Weep- 
ing; pech^ii^  endured  for  a  night,  and  joy  came  in  the  morning; 
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and  that  calls  aloud  upou  us  to  own  the  goodness  of  God. 
The  destroying  augcl,  perhaps,  has  been  abroad^  and  the  arrow 
that  flies  at  midnight,  and  wastes  in  darkness,  has  been  shot 
in  at  others*  windows,  but  our  houses  have  been  passed  over. 
Thanks  be  to  God  for  the  blood  of  the  covenant^  sprinkled 
upon  our  door-posts;  and  for  the  ministration  of  the  good 
angels  about  us,  to  which  we  owe  it  that  we  have  been  pre- 
served from  the  malice  of  the  evil  angels  against  uSy  those 
rulers  of  the  darkness  of  this  world,  who,  perhaps,  creep  forth 
like  the  beasts  of  prey,  when  He  makes  darkness  and  it  is  daik. 
All  the  glory  be  to  the  God  of  the  angela 

5,  In  the  morning  we  have  fresh  matter  ministered  to  us 
for  the  adoration  of  the  greatness  and  glory  of  God.  We 
ought  to  take  notice,  not  only  of  the  gifts  of  God's  bonnty  to 
us,  which  wc  have  the  comfort  and  benefit  of, — ^they  are  little 
narrow  souk  that  confine  their  regards  to  them, — ^but  we  ought 
to  observe  the  more  general  instances  of  His  wisdom  and  power 
in  the  kingdom  of  providence,  which  redound  to  His  honour 
and  the  common  good  of  the  universe.  The  nineteenth  Psahn 
seems  to  have  been  a  monnng  meditation,  in  which  we  are 
directed  to  observe  how  "the  heavens  declare  the  gloiy  of 
God,  and  the  firmament  sheweth  his  handy  work;"  and  to  own 
not  only  the  advantage  we  receive  from  their  light  and  influ- 
ence, but  the  honour  they  do  to  Him  who  stretched  out  the 
heavens  Hke  a  curtain,  fixed  their  pillars,  and  established  their 
ordinances,  aceording  to  which  they  continue  to  this  day,  for 
they  are  all  His  servants.  "  Day  unto  day  utters  this  speedi, 
and  night  imto  night  sheweth  this  knowledge ;"  even  the  etema] 
power  and  Godhead  of  the  great  Creator  of  the  world,  and  its 
great  Kuler.  The  regular  and  constant  succession  and  revoht- 
tion  of  light  and  darkness,  according  to  the  original  oontrad 
made  between  them,  that  they  should  reign  alternately,  may 
serve  to  confirm  our  faith  in  that  part  of  Divine  revelatios 
which  gives  us  the  history  of  the  creation,  and  the  promise  d 
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God  to  Noah  and  his  sons  (Gen.  viii  22);. His  ''covenant 
with  the  day  and  with  the  ni^f*  (Jer.  xxxiiL  20). 

Look  np  in  the  morning,  and  see  how  exactly  the  dayspring 
knows  its  place,  knows  its  time,  and  keeps  them :  how  the 
momiiig  light  takes  hold  of  the  ends  of  the  earth,  and  of  the 
air,  which  is  turned  to  it  as  clay  to  the  seal,  instantly  receiving 
the  impressions  of  it  (Job  xzzviii  1 2-1 4).  I  was  pleased  with 
an  expression  of  a  worthy  good  minister  I  heard  lately,  in  his 
thanksgivings  to  God  for  the  mercies  of  the  morning :  "  How 
many  thousand  miles,"  said  he, ''  has  the  sun  travelled  this 
last  night  to  bring  the  light  of  the  morning  to  us  poor  sinful 
wretches,  tiiat  justly  might  have  been  buried  in  the  darkness 
of  the  night!"  Look  up  and  see  the  sun  as  a  bridegroom 
richly  dressed,  and  greatly  pleased,  coming  out  of  his  chamber 
and  rcgoicing  as  a  strong  man  to  run  a  race :  observe  how 
bri^t  his  beams  are,  how  sweet  his  smiles,  how  strong  his  in- 
fluences :  and,  if  there  be  no  speech  or  language  where  their 
▼oiee  is  not  heard,  the  voice  of  these  natural  preachers,  pro- 
iJMmiwg  the  glory  of  Grod,  it  is  pity  there  should  be  any  speech 
or  language  where  the  voice  of  His  worshippers  should  not  be 
heard,  echoing  to  the  voice  of  those  preachers,  and  ascribing 
fjixny  to  Him  who  thus  makes  the  morning  and  evening  to  re- 
joice. But  whatever  others  do,  let  Him  hear  our  voice  to  this 
purpose  in  the  morning,  and  in  the  morning  let  us  direct  our 
pniaes  imto  Him. 

6.  Li  the  morning  we  have,  or  should  have,  had  fresh  thoughts 
of  Qod,  and  sweet  meditations  on  His  name,  and  those  wo 
ought  to  offer  up  to  Him  in  prayer.  Have  we  been,  according 
to  David's  example,  "  remembering  God  upon  our  beds,  and 
meditating  upon  Him  in  the  night-watches?"  When  wo 
awake  can  we  say  as  he  did,  "  We  are  still  with  God  1 "  If  so, 
we  have  a  good  errand  to  the  throne  of  grace  by  the  words  of 
our  months,  to  offer  up  to  God  the  meditations  of  our  hearts, 
and  it  will  be  to  Him  a  sacrifice  of  a  sweet-smelling  savour. 

voLb  m.  z 
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If  the  heart  has  been  inditing  a  good  matter,  let  the  tongue 
be  as  the  pen  of  a  ready  writer^  to  ponr  it  out  befoce  God 
(Ps.  xlv.  1). 

AVe  have  the  Word  of  Ood  to  converse  with,  and  we  on^ 
to  read  a  portion  of  it  every  ^noming :  by  it  God  Bpealm  to  u^ 
and  in  it  we  ought  to  meditate  day  and  night,  which  if  we  do^ 
that  will  send  us  to  the  throne  of  grace,  and  fumiah  na  witb 
many  a  good  errand  there.  If  God  in  the  morning  by  His 
grace  direct  His  Word  to  us,  so  as  to  make  it  reach  our  heartfl^ 
that  will  engage  us  to  direct  our  prayer  to  Him. 

7.  In  the  morning,  it  is  to  be  feared,  we  find  cause  to  reflect 
upon  many  vain  and  sinful  thoughts  that  have  been  In  our 
minds  in  the  night  season ;  and  upon  that  account  it  is  neces- 
sary that  we  address  ourselves  to  Qod  by  prayer  in  the  morn- 
ing, for  the  pardon  of  them.  The  Lord's  prayer  seems  to  be 
calculated  primarily  in  the  letter  of  it  for  the  morning ;  fiir  we 
are  taught  to  pray  "  for  our  daily  bread  this  day : "  and  yet  we 
are  then  to  pray,  "Father,  forgive  us  our  trespasses  ;**  for  as  in 
the  hurry  of  the  day  we  contract  guilt  by  our  irregular  woids 
and  actions,  so  we  do  in  the  solitude  of  the  night,  by  our  cor- 
rupt imaginations,  and  the  wanderings  of  an  unsanctified,  on- 
governed  fancy.  It  is  certain,  "the  thought  of  foolishness  ii 
sin"  (Prov.  xxix.  9).  Foolish  thoughts  are  sinful  thou^tSi 
the  first-bom  of  the  old  man,  the  first  beginnings  of  all  aiiii 
and  how  many  of  these  vain  tliouglits  lodge  within  ua  wImt- 
ever  we  lodge?  Their  name  is  Legion,  for  they  are  many;  who 
can  understand  these  errors !  They  are  more  than  the  hairs  of 
our  head. 

And  dare  we  go  abroad  till  we  have  renewed  our  repentance^ 
which  we  are  every  night,  as  well  as  every  day,  thus  nuAw^ 
work  for?  Are  we  not  concerned  to  confess  to  Him  who  knows 
our  hearts,  their  wanderings  from  Him,  to  complain  of  them 
to  Him  as  revolting  and  rebellious  hearts,  and  bent  to  back- 
slide; to  make  our  peace  with  the  blood  of  Christ,  and  to  piay 
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ihat  the  thought  of  oar  heart  may  be  forgiven  us  ?  We  can- 
not with  safety  go  into  the  business  of  the  day  under  the  guilt 
of  any  sin  unrepented  o^  or  unpardoned. 

S.  In  the  morning  we  are  addressing  ourselves  to  the  woHc 
of  the  day,  and  therefore  are  concerned  by  prayer  to  seek  unto 
God  for  His  presence  and  blessing.  We  come,  and  are  encou- 
raged to  come  boldly,  to  the  throne  of  grace,  not  only  for  mercy 
to  pardon  what  has  been  amiss,  but  for  grace  to  help  in  every 
time  of  need :  and  what  time  is  it  that  is  not  a  time  of  need 
with  us  ?  And,  therefore,  what  morning  should  pass  without 
monnng  prayer  ?  We  read  of  that  which  the  duty  of  every 
day  reqoiree  (Ezra  iii  4),  and  in  reference  to  that  we  must  go 
to  Qod  every  morning  to  pray  for  the  gracious  disposal  of  His 
providence  concerning  us,  and  the  gracious  operations  of  His 
Bpxit  upon  u& 

We  have  fiunilies  to  look  after,  it  may  be,  and  to  provide 
for,  and  are  in  care  to  do  well  for  them ;  let  us  then  every 
morning  by  prayer  commit  them  to  Gk)d,  put  them  under  the 
oondact  and  government  of  His  grace,  and  then  we  effectually 
pot  them  under  the  care  and  protection  of  His  providence. 
H<^  Job  joee  up  early  in  the  morning  to  offer  burnt-offerings 
for  his  children,  and  we  should  do  so  to  offer  up  prayers  and 
■applications  for  them,  according  to  the  number  of  them  all 
(Job  L  5),    Thus  we  cause  the  blessing  to  rest  on  our  houses. 

We  are  goiog  about  the  business  of  our  callings  perhaps ;  let 
OS  look  up  to  God  in  the  first  place,  for  wisdom  and  grace  to 
manage  them  well,  in  the  fear  of  God,  and  to  abide  with  Him 
in  them;  and  then  we  may  in  faith  beg  of  Him  to  prosper  and 
SDOceed  us  in  them,  to  strengthen  us  for  the  services  of  them, 
to  SQpport  us  under  the  fatigues  of  them,  to  direct  the  designs 
of  them,  and  to  give  us  comfort  in  the  gains  of  them.  We  have 
journeys  to  go,  it  may  be ;  let  us  look  up  to  God  for  His  pre- 
sence with  us,  and  go  no  whither  where  we  cannot  in  faith 
b^  of  Qod  to  go  with  us. 
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We  have  a  prospect,  perhaps,  of  opportunities  of  doing  or 
getting  good  ;  let  us  look  up  to  God  for  a  heart  to  evezy  price 
put  into  our  hands — for  skill,  and  will,  and  courage  to  improYe 
it,  that  it  may  not  be  a  price  in  the  hand  of  a  fool.  Eveiy  ^day 
has  its  temptations  too;  some  perhaps  we  foresee,  but  there 
may  be  many  more  that  we  think  not  of,  and  are  therefore  con- 
cerned to  be  earnest  with  God,  that  we  may  not  be  led  into 
any  temptation,  bat  guarded  against  every  one;  that  whatever 
company  we  come  into,  we  may  have  wisdom  to  do  good  and 
no  hurt  to  them,  and  to  get  good  and  no  hurt  by  them. 

We  know  not  what  a  day  may  bring  forth;  litUe  think  in 
the  morning  what  tidings  we  may  hear,  and  what  evente  may 
befall  us  before  night;  and  should  therefore  beg  of  God  grace 
to  carry  us  through  the  duties  and  difficulties  which  we  do  not 
foresee,  as  well  as  those  which  we  do;  that,  in  order  to  out 
standing  complete  in  all  the  will  of  God,  as  the  day  is,  so  the 
strength  may  be.  We  shall  find,  that  sufficient  unto  the  day 
is  the  evil  thereof,  and  that,  therefore,  as  it  is  folly  to  take 
thought  for  to-morrow's  event,  so  it  is  wisdom  to  take  thought 
for  to-day*s  duty,  that  sufficient  unto  this  day,  and  the  duty  of 
it,  may  be  the  supplies  of  the  Divine  grace,  thoroughly  to  fur- 
nish us  for  every  good  word  and  work,  and  thoroughly  to 
fortify  us  against  every  evil  word  and  work;  that  we  may  not 
think,  or  speak,  or  do  anything  in  all  the  day,  which  we  may 
have  cause  upon  any  account  to  wish  unthought,  unspoke,  and 
undone  at  night. 

^oiD  to  close  tt}t  IBag. 

One  rule  for  the  closing  of  the  day  well  is  to  keep  good 
hours.  "  Every  thing  is  beautiful  in  its  season.*'  I  have  heard 
it  said  long  since,  and  I  beg  leave  to  repeat  it  now,  that 

"  Early  to  bed,  and  earbr  to  rise, 
la  the  way  to  be  healthy,  and  wealthy,  and  wise." 
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We  shall  now  take  it  for  granted^  tliat  unless  some  necessary 
boBuieBSy  or  some  work  of  mercy,  or  some  more  than  ordinary 
act  of  devotion,  keep  yon  np  beyond  your  nsnal  time,  you  are  dish 
posed  to  lay  you  down.  And  let  uslayusdown  with  thankful- 
ness to  God,  and  with  thoughts  of  dying;  with  penitent  reflec- 
tions upon  the  sins  of  the  day,  and  with  humble  supplications 
for  the  mercies  of  the  night 

1.  Let  us  lie  down  with  thankfulness  to  Qod.  When  we  re- 
tire to  our  bed-chambers  or  closets  we  should  lift  up  our  hearts 
to  Ood,  the  Qod  of  our  mercies,  and  make  him  the  God  of  our 
praises;  whenever  we  go  to  bed  I  am  sure  we  do  not  want 
matter  for  praise,  if  we  did  not  want  a  heart  Let  us  there- 
fore address  ourselves  then  to  that  pleasant  duty,  that  work 
which  is  its  own  wages.  The  evening  sacrifice  was  to  be  a 
saccifice  of  praise. 

(L)  We  have  reason  to  be  thankful  for  the  many  mercies  of 
tiie  day  past,  which  we  ought  particularly  to  review,  and  to 
say^ ''  Blessed  be  the  Lord,  who  daily  loadeth  us  with  benefits.** 
Observe  the  constant  series  of  mercies,  which  has  not  been  in- 
termpted  or  broken  in  upon  any  day.  Observe  the  particxdar 
mstance  of  mercy  with  which  some  days  have  been  signalised 
and  made  remarkable.  It  is  He  who  has  granted  us  life  and 
bvofir;  it  is  His  visitation  that  preserves  our  spirits.  Think 
bow  many  are  the  calamities  which  wo  are  every  day  preserved 
from;  the  calamities  which  we  are  sensibly  exposed  to,  and 
perhaps  have  been  delivered  from  the  imminent  danger  of; 
and  those  which  we  have  not  been  apprehensive  of;  many  of 
which  we  have  deserved,  and  which  others,  better  than  wc  are, 
groan  imder.  All  our  bones  have  reason  to  say,  **  Lord,  who 
18  like  unto  thee  1 "  For  it  is  God  who  keepeth  all  our  bones, 
not  one  of  them  is  broken ;  it  is  of  His  mercies  that  we  are  not 
oonsonied. 

Think  how  m«iy  are  the  comforts  we  are  every  day  sur- 
loanded  with,  all  which  we  are  indebted  to  the  bounty  of  the 
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Divine  Providence  for;  every  bit  we  eat,  and  every  drop  we 
drink,  is  mercy;  every  step  we  take,  and  every  breath,  we 
draw,  mercy.  All  the  satis&ction  we  have  in  the  agreeaUe- 
ness  and  affections  of  our  relations,  and  in  the  society  and  aer- 
viceableness  of  our  friends;  all  the  success  we  have  in  our 
callings  and  employments,  and  the  pleasure  we  take  in  them; 
all  the  joy  which  Zebulun  has  in  his  going  out,  and  Issachar 
in  his  tents,  is  what  we  have  reason  to  acknowledge  with  thank- 
fulness to  Gk)d*s  praise. 

(2.)  We  have  reason  to  be  thankful  for  the  shadows  of  the 
evening,  which  call  us  to  retire  and  lie  down.  The  same 
wisdom,  power,  and  goodness  which  make  the  morning,  make 
the  evening  also,  to  rejoice;  and  give  us  cause  to  be  thankfiil 
for  the  drawing  of  the  curtains  of  the  night  about  us  in  iaivoor 
to  our  repose,  as  well  as  for  the  opening  of  the  eyelids  of  the 
morning  upon  us  in  favour  to  our  business.  When  God  divided 
between  the  light  and  the  darkness,  and  allotted  to  both  of 
them  their  time  successively,  he  saw  that  it  was  good  it  should 
be  so ;  in  a  world  of  mixtures  and  changes,  nothing  more  proper. 
Let  us  therefore  give  thanks  to  that  God  who  forms  the  light 
and  creates  the  darkness;  and  believe,  that  as  in  the  revela- 
tions of  time,  so  in  the  revolutions  of  the  events  of  time,  the 
darkness  of  affliction  may  be  as  needful  for  us  in  its  seaaoDy 
as  the  light  of  prosperity.  If  the  hireling  longs  till  the  shadow 
comes,  let  him  be  thankful  for  it  when  it  does  come,  that  the 
burden  and  heat  of  the  day  is  not  perpetual. 

(3.)  We  have  reason  to  be  thankful  for  a  quiet  habitation  to 
lie  down  in ;  that  we  are  not  driven  out  from  among  men  as 
Nebuchadnezzar,  to  lie  donTi  with  the  beasts  of  the  field;  that 
though  we  were  bom  like  the  wUd  ass's  colt,  yet  we  have  not 
with  the  wild  ass  the  wilderness  for  our  habitation,  and  the 
desolate  and  barren  land  for  our  dwelling;  that  we  are  not  put 
to  wander  in  deserts  and  mountains,  in  dens  and  caves  of  the 
earth,  as  many  of  Ood*s  dear  saints  and  servants  have  been 
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ibroed  to  do,  of  whom  the  world  was  not  worthy :  but  the 
good  Shepherd  makes  us  lie  down  in  green  pastures.  That  we 
have  not,  as  Jacob,  the  cold  ground  for  our  bed,  and  a  stone 
for  our  pillow,  which  yet  one  would  be  content  with,  and  covet, 
if  with  it  one  could  have  his  dream. 

(4)  We  have  reason  to  be  thankful  that  we  are  not  forced 
to  ait  up;  that  our  Master  not  only  gives  us  leave  to  lie  down, 
bat  orders  that  nothing  shall  prevent  our  lying  down.  Many 
go  to  bed,  but  cannot  lie  down  there,  by  reason  of  painful  and 
languishing  sicknesses,  of  that  nature,  that  if  they  lie  down 
they  cannot  breathe ;  our  bodies  are  of  the  same  mould,  and  it 
18  of  the  Lord's  mercies  that  we  are  not  so  afllicted.  Many 
are  kept  up  by  sickness  in  their  families;  children  are  ill,  and 
ihey  must  attend  them.  If  God  takes  sickness  away  from  the 
midst  of  us,  and  keeps  it  away,  so  that  no  plague  comes  near 
our  dwellings,  a  numerous  family,  perhaps,  and  all  well,  it  is  a 
mercy  we  are  bound  to  be  very  thankful  for,  and  to  value  in 
proportion  to  the  greatness  of  the  affliction  where  sickness  pre- 
vuls.  Many  are  kept  up  by  the  fear  of  enemies,  of  soldiers, 
of  thieves.  The  good  man  of  the  house  watches  that  his  house 
may  not  be  broken  through ;  but  our  lying  down  is  not  pre- 
vented or  disturbed  by  the  alarms  of  war,  we  are  delivered 
from  the  noise  of  archers  in  the  places  of  our  repose;  there 
therefore  should  we  rehearse  the  righteous  acts  of  the  Lord, 
even  ELis  righteous  acts  toward  the  inhabitants  of  His  villages 
in  Israel,  which  under  His  protection  arc  as  safe  as  walled 
cities  with  gates  and  bars.  When  we  lie  down,  let  us  thank 
Qod  that  we  may  lie  down. 

2.  Let  us  lie  down  with  thoughts  of  death,  and  of  that  great 
change  which  at  death  we  must  pass  tmder.  The  conclusion 
of  every  day  should  put  us  in  mind  of  the  conclusion  of  all 
cnir  days :  when  our  night  comes,  our  long  night,  which  will 
pat  a  period  to  our  work,  and  bring  the  honest  labourer  both 
to  take  his  rest,  and  receive  his  penny.     It  is  good  for  us  to 
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think  firequently  of  dying,  to  think  of  it  as  often  as  we  go  to 
bed;  it  will  help  to  mortify  the  corraptions  of  our  own  lieaits^ 
which  are  our  daily  burdens ;  to  arm  us  against  the  tempt»> 
tions  of  the  world,  which  are  our  daily  snares;  it  will  wean  ns 
from  our  daily  comforts,  and  make  us  easy  under  our  daily 
crosses  and  fatigues.  It  is  good  for  us  to  think  familiaiiy  of 
dying,  to  think  of  it  as  our  going  to  bed,  that  by  thinking  often 
of  it,  and  thinking  thus  of  it^  we  may  get  above  the  fear  of  it 

(1.)  At  death  we  shall  retire,  as  we  do  at  bed-time;  we  shall 
go  to  be  private  for  a  while,  till  the  public  appearance  «t  the 
great  day;  '^  Man  lieth  down,  and  riseth  not  till  the  heayens 
be  no  more;"  till  then  "they  shall  not  awake,  nor  be  raised 
out  of  their  sleep"  (Job  ziv.  12).  Now  we  go  abroad  to  see 
and  be  seen,  and  to  no  higher  purpose  do  some  spend  their 
day,  spend  their  life;  but  when  death  comes  there  ib  an  end 
of  both,  we  shall  then  see  no  more  in  this  world;  I  ''shall 
behold  man  no  more"  (Isa.  zxxviiL  11);  we  shall  then  be  seen 
no  more;"  '*  The  eye  of  him  that  hath  seen  me,  shall  see  me  no 
more"  (Job  viL  8);  we  shall  be  hid  in  the  grave,  and  cut  <^ 
from  aU  Hving.  To  die  is  to  bid  good  night  to  aU  our  frienda, 
to  put  a  period  to  our  conversation  with  them.  We  bid  them 
farewell,  but^  blessed  be  Gk)d,  it  is  not  an  eternal  &rewell ;  we 
hope  to  meet  them  agaia  in  the  morning  of  the  resurrection^ 
to  part  no  more. 

(2.)  At  death  we  shall  lie  down  in  the  grave  as  on  our  bed, 
shaU  lie  dovni  in  the  dust  (Job  xx.  11).  To  those  who  die  in 
sin,  and  impenitence,  the  grave  is  a  dungeon;  their  iniqoiftieB 
which  are  upon  their  bones,  and  which  He  down  with  them, 
make  it  so ;  but  to  those  who  die  in  Christ,  who  die  in  fidth, 
it  is  a  bed,  a  bed  of  rest,  whore  there  is  no  tossings  to  and  fro 
until  the  dawning  of  the  day,  as  sometimes  there  are  upon  the 
easiest  beds  we  have  in  this  world;  where  there  is  no  danger 
of  being  scared  with  dreams,  and  terrified  with  visions  of  the 
night;  there  is  no  being  chastened  with  pain  on  that  bed,  or 
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the  moltitade  of  the  bones  with  strong  pain.  It  is  the  privi- 
ly of  those  who,  while  they  live,  walk  in  their  uprightness, 
that  when  they  die  they  enter  into  peace,  and  rest  in  their  beds 
(Isa.  IviL  2).  Holy  Job  comforts  himself  with  this,  in  the 
midst  of  his  agonies,  that  he  shall  shortly  make  his  bed  in  the 
darkness,  and  be  easy  there.  It  is  a  bed  of  roses,  a  bed  of 
spices,  to  all  believers,  ever  since  He  lay  in  it  who  is  the  "  Bose 
of  Sharon,  and  the  Lily  of  the  Valleys." 

Say  then  of  thy  grave,  as  thou  dost  of  thy  bed  at  night, 
"There  the  weaiy  are  at  rest;"  with  this  farther  consolation, 
that  thou  shalt  not  only  rest  there,  but  rise  thence  shortly, 
abundantly  refreshed ;  shalt  be  called  up  to  meet  the  Beloved 
of  thy  sold,  and  to  be  for  ever  with  Him;  shalt  rise  to  a  day 
which  will  not  renew  thy  cares,  as  every  day  on  earth  does, 
hut  secure  to  thee  unmixed  and  everlasting  joys.  How  com- 
fortably may  we  lie  down  at  night  if  such  thoughts  as  these 
lie  down  with  us;  and  how  comfortably  may  we  lie  down  at 
death  if  we  have  accustomed  ourselves  to  such  thoughts  as 
these! 

3.  Let  us  lie  down  with  penitent  reflections  upon  the  sins 
of  the  day  past.  Praising  Qod  and  delighting  ourselves  in 
Him  is  such  pleasant  work,  and  so  much  the  work  of  angel^ 
that  methinks  it  is  a  pity  that  we  should  have  any  thing  else 
to  do;  but  the  truth  is,  we  make  other  work  for  ourselves  'by 
our  own  folly,  that  is  not  so  pleasant,  but  absolutely  needful, 
and  that  is,  repentance.  While  we  are  at  night  solacing  our- 
selves in  Grod's  goodness,  we  must  intermix  therewith  the 
afflicting  of  ourselves  for  pur  own  vilcnej^;  both  must  have 
their  place  in  us,  and  they  will  very  well  agree  together;  for 
we  must  take  our  work  before  us. 

(1.)  We  must  examine  our  consciences,  that  we  may  find 
out  our  particular  transgressions  of  the  day  past.  Let  us 
every  night  search  and  try  our  ways,  our  thoughts,  words,  and 
actions;  compare  them  with  the  rule  of  the  Word,  examine  our 
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fiices  in  that  glass,  that  we  may  see  oar  spots,  and  may  be 
particular  in  the  acknowledgment  of  them.  It  will  be  good 
for  us  to  ask,  What  have  we  done  this  day?  What  hare  we 
done  amiss?  What  duty  have  we  n^ected?  What  false  step 
have  we  taken?  How  have  we  carried  it  in  our  caDingSy  in 
our  converse?  Have  we  done  the  duties  of  our  particiilar 
relations,  and  accommodated  ourselves  to  the  will  of  Qod  in 
every  event  of  providence?  By  doing  this  frequently,  we  ahaU 
grow  in  our  acquaintance  with  ourselves,  than  which  nothing 
will  contribute  more  to  our  soul's  prosperity. 

(2.)  We  must  renew  our  repentance  for  whatever  we  find 
has  been  amiss  in  us,  or  has  been  said  or  done  amiss  by  ns; 
we  must  be  sorry  for  it,  and  sadly  lament  it,  and  take  shame 
to  ourselves  for  it,  and  give  glory  to  God  by  making  confesaioD. 
If  any  thing  appear  to  have  been  wrong  more  than  ozdinaiyy 
that  must  be  particularly  bewailed ;  and,  in  general,  we  must 
be  mortified  for  our  sins  of  daily  infirmity,  which  we  on^ii 
not  to  think  slightly  of,  because  they  are  returning  daily,  but 
rather  be  the  more  ashamed  of  them,  and  of  that  fountain 
within,  which  casts  out  these  waters. 

It  is  good  to  be  speedy  in  renewing  our  repentance,  before 
the  heart  be  hardened  by  the  deceitfulness  of  sin.  Delays  are 
dangerous;  green  wounds  may  soon  be  cured,  if  taken  in  tim^ 
but  if  they  are  corrupt,  as  the  Psalmist  complains  (Ps.  xzzviiL 
5),  it  is  our  fault  and  folly,  and  the  cure  will  bo  difficult 
Though  through  the  weakness  of  the  flesh  we  fall  into  sin 
daily,  if  we  get  up  again  by  renewed  repentance  at  night,  we 
are  not,  nor  ought  we  to  think  ourselves,  utterly  cast  down. 
The  sin  that  humbles  us  shall  not  ruin  us. 

(3.)  We  must  make  a  fresh  application  of  the  blood  <^ 
Christ  to  our  souls,  for  the  remission  of  our  sins,  and  the 
gracious  acceptance  of  our  repentance.  We  must  not  think 
that  we  have  need  of  Christ  only  at  our  first  converdon  to 
Oodj  no,  we  have  daily  need  of  Him  as  our  Advocate  with 
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the  Father,  and  therefore,  as  such,  He  always  appears  in  the 
presence  of  God  for  ns,  and  attends  continually  to  this  very 
thing.  Even  our  sins  of  daily  infirmity  would  be  our  ruin,  if 
He  had  not  made  satis&ction  for  them,  and  did  not  still  make 
interoeesion  for  us.  He  who  is  washed,  still  needs  to  wash  his 
&ei  from  the  filth  he  contracts  in  every  step;  and,  blessed  be 
God,  there  is  a  fountain  opened  for  us  to  wash  in,  and  it  is 
always  open. 

4.  Let  us  lie  down  with  humble  supplications  for  the 
mercies  of  the  night.  Prayer  is  as  necessary  in  the  eyening 
as  it  was  in  the  morning,  for  we  have  the  same  need  of  the 
Divine  fiivour  and  care  to  make  the  evening  outgoings  to  re- 
jmoe,  that  we  had  to  beautify  those  of  the  morning. 

(1.)  We  must  pray  that  our  outward  man  may  be  under  the 
caie  of  God's  holy  angels,  who  are  the  ministers  of  His  provi- 
dence. God  has  promised  that  He  will  give  His  angels  charge 
conoeming  those  who  make  the  Most  High  their  re^ge,  and 
that  they  shall  pitch  their  tents  round  about  them,  and  deliver 
them;  and  what  He  has  promised  we  may  and  must  pray  for. 
Not  as  if  God  needed  the  service  of  the  angels,  or  as  if  He  did 
Himself  quit  all  the  care  of  His  people,  and  turn  it  over  to 
them;  but  it  appears,  by  abundance  of  Scripture  proofs,  that 
th^  are  employed  about  the  people  of  God,  whom  He  takes 
under  His  special  protection,  though  they  are  not  seen,  both  for 
the  hcmour  of  God,  by  whom  they  are  charged,  and  for  the 
honour  of  the  saints,  with  whom  they  are  charged.  It  was  the 
^oiy  of  Solomon's  bed,  that  threescore  valiant  men  were  about 
it,  of  the  valiant  in  Israel,  all  holding  swords,  because  of  fear 
in  the  night  (Cant  iiL  7,  8).  But  much  more  honourably  and 
comfortably  are  all  true  believers  attended;  for  though  they 
lie  ever  so  meanly,  they  have  hosts  of  angels  surrounding  their 
hedfl^  and  by  the  ministration  of  good  spirits  are  preserved 
ftcm  malignant  spirits.  But  God  will  for  this  be  inquired  of 
by  the  house  of  Israel;  Christ  Himself  must  pray  the  Father, 
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and  He  will  send  to  His  relief  legions  of  angels  (Matt 
53).  Much  more  reason  haiice  we  to  ask^  that  it  may  be  given  ns. 
(2.)  We  must  pray  that  our  inward  mui  may  be  under  the 
influences  of  His  Holy  Spirit,  who  is  the  author  and  fountain 
of  His  grace.  As  public  ordinances  are  opportunities  in  which 
the  Spirit  works  upon  the  hearts  of  men,  and,  therefore^  wbai 
we  attend  on  them  we  must  pray  for  the  Spirit's  operstioiis ; 
so  are  private  retirements,  and,  therefore,  we  must  put  np  the 
same  prayer  when  wo  enter  upon  them.  We  find  th«t  in 
slumbering  upon  the  bed,  Qod  opens  the  ears  of  men,  and  seals 
their  instruction  (Job  xxxiii.  15,  IC).  And  with  this  DarUTs 
experience  concurs.  He  found  that  God  visited  him  in  the 
night,  and  tried  him,  and  so  discovered  him  to  himnelf  (Pel 
xviL  3);  and  that  God  gave  him  counsel,  and  his  reina  in- 
structed him  in  the  night  season,  and  so  He  discovered  TTtniawlf 
to  him  (Ps.  xvi.  7).  He  found  that  was  a  proper  season  for 
remembering  God,  and  meditating  upon  Him;  and  in  order  ta 
our  due  improvement  of  this  proper  season  for  conversing  with 
God  in  solitude,  we  need  the  powerful  and  benign  influences 
of  the  blessed  Spirit,  which,  therefore,  when  we  lie  down  we 
should  earnestly  pray  for,  and  humbly  put  ourselves  under,  and 
submit  ourselves  to.  How  God*s  grace  may  work  upon  us 
when  we  are  asleep  we  know  not :  the  soul  will  act  in  a  state 
of  separation  from  the  body,  and  how  far  it  does  act  indepen- 
dent of  the  body,  when  the  bodily  senses  are  all  locked  np^  we 
cannot  say,  but  are  sure  that  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  is  not 
bound.  We  have  reason  to  pray,  not  only  that  our  minds  may 
not  be  either  disturbed  or  polluted  by  evil  dreams,  in  which,  for 
aught  we  know,  evil  spirits  sometimes  have  a  hand,  but  may- 
be instructed  and  quieted  by  good  dreams;  which.  Plntarah 
reckons  among  the  evidences  of  increase  and  proficien<^  in  vir- 
tue, and  on  which  the  good  Spirit  has  an  influence.  I  have 
heard  of  a  good  man  that  used  to  pray  at  night  for  good 
dreams. 
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Sl^e  Pleasant  Joutneg. 

There  are  twelve  things  which  help  to  make  a  journey  plea- 
it,  and  there  ia  something  like  to  each  of  them  which  may 
be  found  in  the  way  of  wisdom^  and  those  that  walk  in  that 
way. 

1.  It  helps  to  make  a  journey  pleasant  to  go  upon  a  good 
emuid.  He  that  is  brought  up  a  prisoner  in  the  hands  of  the 
ministers  of  justice,  whatever  conveniences  he  may  be  accom- 
modated with,  cannot  have  a  pleasant  journey,  but  a  melan- 
ciioly  oqe.  And  that  is  the  case  of  a  wicked  man,  he  is  going 
ODyin  this  world,  towards  destruction;  the  way  he  is  in,  though 
wide  and  broad,  leads  directly  to  it;  and,  while  he  persists  in 
it^  eveiy  step  he  takes  is  so  much  nearer  hell,  and  therefore  he 
cumot  have  a  pleasant  journey.  It  is  absurd  and  indecent  to 
pietend  to  make  it  so :  though  the  way  may  seem  right  to  a 
man,  yet  there  can  be  no  true  pleasure  in  it,  wMle  "  the  end 
thereof  is  the  ways  of  death,**  and  the  "  steps  take  hold  on 
hcU'  (Prov.  V.  5). 

Bat  he  that  goes  into  a  Hblt  country  to  receive  for  himself  a 
kingdom,  whatever  difficulties  may  attend  his  journey,  yet  the 
errand  he  goes  on  is  enough  to  make  it  pleasant :  and  on  this 
emnd  they  go  that  travel  wisdom's  ways;  they  look  for  a 
kingdom  which  cannot  be  moved,  and  are  pressing  forwards 
in  the  hopes  of  it.  Abraham  went  out  of  his  own  country, 
**not  knowing  whither  he  went**  (Heb.  xi  8).  But  those  that 
set  oat  and  hold  on  in  the  way  of  religion,  know  whither  it 
will  bring  them,  that  it  "  leads  to  life**  (Matt  vii  U)— 
eternal  life ;  and  therefore,  "  in  the  way  of  righteousness 
is  life"  (Prov,  xiL  28),  because  there  is  sudi  a  life  at  the  end 
of  it. 

Good  people  go  upon  a  good  errand,  for  they  go  on  God's 
emnd,  as  well  as  on  their  own,  that  are  serving  and  glorifying 
Him^  contiibating  something  to  His  honour,  and  the  advance- 
vou  m.  2  a 
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mcnt  of  the  interests  of  His  kingdom  among  men;  and  tliU 
makes  it  i>leasant ;  and  that  which  puts  so  great  a  reputation 
upon  the  duties  of  religion,  as  that  by  them  God  ifl  Benredand 
glorified,  cannot  but  put  so  muoh  the  more  flatiifiution  into 
them.  With  what  {Measure  doth  Paul  appeal  to  Ood,  iu  the 
God  whom  "  he  ser^-ed  with  his  spirit  in  the  gospel  of  His 
Son:"(llom.  L  9). 

2.  It  helps  to  make  a  jouniey  pleaaant,  to  hxre  strangUi 
and  ability  for  it.  He  that  is  weak,  and  sickly,  and  lamie^  cm 
find  no  pleasure  in  the  pleasantest  walks.  How  should  ht, 
when  he  takes  every  step  in  pain  ?  But  a  strong  man  m- 
joiceth  to  run  a  race,  while  he  that  is  feeble  tramblea  to  Mt 
one  foot  before  another.  Now  this  makes  the  ways  of  "^^^g"** 
pleasant,  that  they  who  walk  in  those  wayn  are  not  only  euod 
of  their  natural  weakness,  but  are  filled  with  spizitnal  Strcqgth; 
they  travel  not  in  their  own  might,  but  in  the  '^gnataass  of 
His  strength  who  is  mighty  to  save**  (Isa.  IziiL  1). 

Were  they  to  proceed  in  their  own  strength,  th^  irouU 
have  little  plefisiire  in  the  jouniey,  every  little  diffieultj  wonM 
foil  them,  and  they  would  tire  presently;  but  th^  go  finth, 
and  go  on  "  in  the  strength  of  the  Lord  God**  (Pa.  IxsL  19% 
and  u^Km  every  occasion,  according  to  His  promise,  He  reuenm 
that  strength  to  them,  and  they  mount  up  with  wings  like 
eagles,  they  go  on  with  cheerfulness  and  alacrity,  thej  ''nn 
and  are  not  weary,  they  walk  and  do  not  fEunt**  (Isa.  zL  51^ 
God  with  His  comforts  eulargeth  their  hearts,  and  then  thej 
not  only  go  but  "  run  the  way  of  his  commandments"  (Fa 
cziz.  32). 

That  which  to  the  old  nature  is  impracticable  and  rnqplsa- 
sant,  and  which,  therefore,  is  declined  or  gone  about  with  rs- 
luctancy,  to  the  new  nature  is  easy  and  pleasant;  and  this  nev 
nature  is  given  to  all  the  saints,  which  puts  a  now  lifis  and 
vigour  into  them,  ^'strengthens  them  with  all  mij^  in  tha 
man"  (CoL  L  2),  unto  all  diligence  in  doing  work. 
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m  raffefing  work,  and  perseverance  in  both;  and  so  is  all  siade 
pleasant  They  are  **  strong  in  the  Lord,  and  in  the  power  of 
hh  HD^t"  (Eph.  yI  10),  and  this  not  only  keeps  the  spirit 
ifSBogf  cfisn  then  when  the  flesh  is  weak,  bnt  makes  even  the 
"km*  man  to  leap  as  a  hart,"  and  the  **  tongae  of  the  dumb 
ta  smg"  (lia  zxzv.  6).  ''  I  can  do  all  things  through  Christ 
straigtlMBing  me"  (Phil.  iv.  13> 

3.  It  helps  to  mi^e  a  journey  pleasant  to  have  daylight 
It  Is  ▼cvy  imoomfixtable  travelling  in  the  night,  in  the  black 
and  dark  night  ''He  that  walketh  in  darkness^"  saith  onr 
Ssvknir,  "knoweth  not  whither  he  goes"  (John  xii  35),  ri^t 
or  Wfoqg,  and  that  is  tmoomfortable;  and,  in  another  place, 
**  If  »  man  walk  in  the  night,  he  stnmUietii,  because  there  is 
no  light  in  him"  (John  xL  10).  And  this  is  often  spoken  of 
as  tte  miserable  case  of  wicked  peo|^,  ''They  know  not, 
nflUlwr  win  they  understand,  they  walk  on  in  darkness"  (Ps. 
IxzxnL  5y,  They  are  in  continual  danger,  and  so  much  the 
mora  if  they  be  not  in  continual  fear. 

But  'Wisdom's  children  are  all  "  children  of  the  light,  and  of 
the  day"  (1  Thesa  v.  S).  They  "  were  darkness,  but  are  light 
in  the  Ixnd,"  and  "walk  as  children  of  the  light"  (Eph.  v.  8). 
Truly  the  li^t  is  sweet,  even  to  one  that  sits  still,  but  much 
mora  90  to  one  tiiat  is  on  a  journey ;  and  doubly  sweet  to  those 
iktA  set  out  in  the  dark,  as  we  all  did.  But  this  great  light  is 
lisai  upon  us,  not  only  to  please  our  eyes,  but  to  "  guide  our 
&si  into  the  paths  of  peace"  (Luke  L  79).  And  then  they  are 
Indeod  paths  of  peace,  when  we  are  guided  into  them,  and 
gnded  in  them  by  the  light  of  the  gospel  of  Christ  And  all 
thai  walk  in  the  light  of  gospel  conduct,  cannot  fail  to  walk  in 
iks  Ejglii  ef  gospel  comforta 

And  ii  adds  to  the  pleasure  of  having  daylight  in  our 
tisvels^  if  we  are  in  no  danger  of  losing  it,  and  of  being  be- 
id^kted.  And  tins  is  the  case  of  those  that  walk  in  the  light  of 
ths  Lord,  fiir  the  Son  of  righteousness  that  is  risen  upon  them» 
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with  healing  under  his  wings,  shall  no  more  go  down,  but  ahall 
be  their  everlasting  light  (Isa.  Ix.  20). 

4.  It  helps  to  make  a  jonmey  pleasant  to  have  a  good 
guide,  whose  knowledge  and  faithfulness  one  can  ccmfide  in. 
A  traveller,  though  he  has  daylight,  yet  may  miss  bis  way,  and 
lose  himself  if  he  have  not  one  to  shew  him  his  way,  and  go 
before  him,  especially  if  his  way  lie,  as  ours  doth,  thioai^  a 
wilderness,  where  there  are  so  many  bypaths;  and,  though  be 
should  not  be  guilty  of  any  &tal  mistake,  yet  he  is  in  oontinnal 
doubt  and  fear,  which  makes  his  journey  uncomfortable. 

But  this  is  both  the  safety  and  the  satis&ction  of  all  true 
Christians,  that  they  have  not  only  the  gospel  of  Christ  tar 
their  light,  both  a  discovering  and  directing  light,  but  the  Spirit 
of  Christ  for  their  guide.  It  is  promised,  that  He  shall  **  lead 
them  into  all  truth"  (John  xvi.  13),  shall  "guide  them  with 
His  eye"  (Ps.  xxxiL  8).  Hence  they  arc  said  to  ''walk  after 
the  Spirit,  and  to  be  led  by  the  Spirit"  (Rom.  viiL  1,  14)^  as 
God's  Israel  of  old  were  led  through  the  wilderness  by  a  piUar 
of  cloud  and  fire,  and  the  Lord  was  in  it. 

This  is  that  which  makes  the  way  of  religion  such  a  bi^- 
way,  as  that  the  "  wayfaring  men,  though  fools,  shall  not  err 
therein"  (Isa.  xxxv.  8).  There  are  fools  indeed,  wicked  <mea^ 
who  walk  after  the  flesh,  that  miss  their  way,  and  wander  end- 
lessly :  "  The  labour  of  the  foolish  wearieth  every  one  of  them, 
because  he  knoweth  not  how  to  go  to  the  city"  (Eccles.  z.  15) ; 
but  those  fools  that  shall  not  err  therein,  are  weak  ones;  the 
foolish  things  of  the  world  who,  in  a  sense  of  their  own  fi^Uy, 
are  so  wise  as  to  give  up  themselves  entirely  to  the  conduct  of 
the  Spirit,  both  by  conscience  and  the  written  Word ;  and,  if 
they  have  done  this  in  sincerity,  they  know  whom  they  have 
depended  upon  to  "guide  them  by  His  counsel,  and  afterwards 
to  receive  tliem  to  His  glory  **  (Ps.  Ixxiii  24).  These  may  go 
on  their  journey  pleasantly,  who  are  promised,  that  whenever 
they  are  in  doubt,  or  in  danger  of  mistaking,  or  being  misled. 
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ibftyabtJl  hear  a  voice  saying  to  them^  ^This  is  the  way,  walk 
ye  in  it**  (I«L  zzx.  21> 

5.  It  helps  to  make  a  joomey  pleasant  to  be  under  a  good 
gaaid  or  eonToy,  that  one  may  travel  safely.  Our  way  lies 
ibama^  an  enemy's  ooontiy,  and  they  are  active,  sabtle  enemies; 
Hie  load  is  infested  with  robbers,  that  lie  in  wait  to  spoil  and 
to  jJiMMi'O}  ;  we  tiavri  by  the  lionet  dens,  and  the  mountains  of 
As  leopards;  and  our  danger  is  the  greater,  that  it  aiiseth  not 
from  '^fledi  and  bk>od,  bat  spiritual  wickednesses**  (1  Pet.  v.  8). 
Satan,  hf  the  world  and  the  flesh,  waylays  us,  and  seeks  to  de- 
vour OS ;  so  that  we  could  not  with  any  pleasure  go  on  our 
waj  if  Qod  Himself  had  not  taken  us  under  His  special  pro- 
tsetioDL 

The  same  Spirit  that  is  a  guide  to  these  travellers,  is  their 
gnanl  also ;  for  whoever  are  '*  sanctified  by  the  Holy  Qhost," 
are  by  Him  "preserved  in  Jesus  Christ"  (Jude  1),  "preserved 
hlamritfi/*  and  shall  be  "preserved  to  the  heavenly  kingdom** 
(2  Hbl  it.  18),  so  as  that  they  shall  not  be  robbed  of  their 
g^aeea  and  comforts,  which  are  their  evidences  for,  and  earnests 
of  eternal  life ;  they  are  "kept  by  the  power  of  Qod  through 
fidth  unto  salvation**  (1  Pet  L  5),  and  therefore  may  go  on 
cnesfniUyr 

The  pfomises  of  Qod  are  a  writ  of  protection  to  all  Christ*a 
good  snlgects  in  their  travels,  and  give  them  such  a  holy  secu- 
vtf,  as  lays  a  feiundation  for  a  constant  serenity.  Eternal 
Irath  iU^ hath  assured  them  that  "no  evil  shall  befiEdl  thdn ** 
(Fin  m.  10) — nothing  really  and  destructively  evil,  no  evil 
hot  idiat  Qod  will  bring  good  to  them  out  of;  Qod  Himself 
hath  engaged  to  be  their  keeper,  and  to  preserve  their  going 
ooi  and  coming  in,  from  henceforth  and  for  ever,  which  looks 
as  fiff  ferwards  as  eternity  itself  And  by  such  promises  as 
thisaei  and  that  grace  which  is  conveyed  through  them  to  all 
Miifv  believers,  Qod  carries  them  as  upon  eagles*  wings  to 
bring  them  to  Himself  (Deut  Tnii.  11). 

2  a2 
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Good  angels  arc  appointed  for  a  guard  to  all  that  walk  in 
1^'iddom's  ways,  to  ''  bear  them  in  their  anus  where  they  go  " 
(Pti.  xcL  11),  and  to  '<  pitch  their  tents  round  about  them 
where  they  rest**  (P&  xxxiv.  7),  and  so  to  keep  them  in  all 
their  way&  How  easy  may  they  be  who  are  thus  guarded, 
and  how  well  pleased  under  all  events,  as  Jacob  was,  who  "  went 
on  his  way,  and  the  angels  of  Qod  met  him !"  (Qen.  xrxil.  1). 

6.  It  helps  to  make  a  journey  pleasant  to  have  the  way 
tracked  by  those  that  have  gone  before  in  the  same  road,  and 
on  the  same  errand.  Untrodden  paths  are  unpleasant  ones ; 
but,  in  the  way  of  religion,  we  arc  both  directed  and  enocm« 
raged  by  the  good  examples  of  those  that  have  chosen  the  way 
of  truth  before  us,  and  have  walked  in  it.  We  are  bidden  to 
follow  them  who  are  now,  "through  fjEiith  and  patience"  (thoee 
travelling  graces  of  a  Christian),  ''inheriting  the  promises" 
(Heb.  vL  12). 

It  is  pleasant  to  think  that  we  are  walking  in  the  same  way 
with  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  with  whom  we  hope  shortly 
to  sit  down  in  the  kingdom  of  God.  How  many  holy,  wiae^ 
good  men,  have  governed  themselves  by  the  same  rules  that 
wo  govern  ourselves  by,  with  the  same  views,  have  lived  by 
the  same  faith  that  wc  live  by,  looking  for  the  same  blessed 
hope,  and  have  by  it ''  obtained  a  good  report  !'*  (Heb.  zL  S). 
**  And  we  go  forth  by  the  footsteps  of  the  flock"  (Cant  L  8), 

Let  us  therefore,  to  make  our  way  easy  and  pleasant,  take 
the  prophets  for  an  example  (James  v.  10);  ''and  being  com- 
passed about  with  so  great  a  cloud  of  witnesses,**  that^  like  the 
cloud  in  the  wilderness  that  went  before  Israel,  not  only  to 
shew  them  the  way,  but  to  smooth  it  for  them,  "let  us  nm 
with  patience  and  cheerfulness  the  race  that  is  set  before  uSi 
looking  unto  Jesus,**  the  most  encouraging  pattern  of  all,  who 
has  "left  us  an  example,  that  we  should  foUow  his  steps" 
(Heb.  xil  1).  And  what  more  pleasant  than  to  follow  such  a 
leader,  whose  word  of  command  is,  Follow  mo ! 
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7.  It  helps  to  make  a  journey  pleasant  to  have  good  com* 
pany.  This  deceives  the  time,  and  takes  off  the  tediousness 
of  a  journey  as  much  as  anything :  Amicus  ptv  vehiculo.  It 
10  the  comfort  of  those  who  walk  in  wisdom's  ways/  that, 
tlumgh  there  are  but  few  walking  in  those  ways,  yet  there  are 
some,  and  those  the  wisest  and  best,  and  more  excellent  than 
their  neighbours;  and  it  will  be  found  there  are  more  ready  to 
say,  ''  We  wiU  go  with  you,  for  we  have  heard  that  Gk)d  is 
with  you"  (ZecL  viiL  23). 

The  communion  of  saints  contributes  much  to  the  pleasant* 
neas  of  wisdom's  ways;  we  have  many  fellow-trayellers  that 
quicken  one  another  by  the  fellowship  they  have  ''  one  with 
another,  as  companions  in  the  kingdom  and  patience  of  Jesua 
Christ"  (Rev.  L  9).  It  was  a  pleasure  to  them  who  were 
going  up  to  Jerusalem  to  worship,  that  their  number  was  in* 
creased  in  every  town  they  came  to ;  and  so  they  ''  went  &om 
strength  to  strength,"  they  grew  more  and  more  numerous, 
^  till  every  one  of  them  in  Zion  appeared  before  Qod"  (Ps^ 
Iryriv  7).  And  SO  it  is  with  God*s  spiritual  Israel,  to  which 
we  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  daily  additions  of  such  as  shall 
be  saved. 

They  that  travel  together  make  one  another  pleasant  by 
^MwiliftT  converse;  and  it  is  the  will  of  Qod  that  His  people 
should  by  that  means  encourage  one  another,  and  strengthen 
one  anothex^s  hands.  "  They  that  fear  the  Lord  speak  often 
one  to  another"  (Mai.  ill  16),  exhort  one  another  daily,  and 
oommnnicate  their  experiences;  and  it  will  add  much  to  the 
pkasnie  of  this  to  consider  the  kind  notice  Qod  is  pleased  to 
take  of  it  He  ''  hearkens  and  hears,  and  a  book  of  remem-^ 
hyance  is  written  for  those  that  fear  the  Lord,  and  think  on 
Sis  name." 

8.  It  helps  to  make  a  journey  pleasant  to  have  the  way  lie 
through  green  pastures  and  by  still  waters ;  and  so  the  ways 
of  wisdom  do.     David  speaks  his  experience  herein  (Ps.  xxiii* 
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S%  that  he  was  led  into  the  ''green  pastures,*'  the  yerdore 
whereof  was  gratefol  to  the  eye,  and  by  the  *'  still  waten^** 
whose  soft  and  gentle  murmurs  were  music  to  the  ear.  And 
he  was  not  driven  through  these,  but  made  to  lie  down  in  the 
nddst  of  these  delights^  as  Israel,  when  they  encamped  at  EtiiHy 
where  there  were  ''  twelve  wells  of  water,  and  threescore  and 
ten  palm-trees"  (Ex.  xv.  27). 

Qospel  ordinances — in  which  we  deal  much  in  our  way  ta 
heaven — are  very  agreeable  to  all  the  children  of  God,  as  thesa 
green  pastures  and  still  waters;  they  call  the  Sabbath  a  de- 
Bghi,  and  prayer  a  delight,  and  the  Word  of  Qod  a  deli^^ 
lliese  are  ''their  pleasant  things"  (Isa.  bdv.  11)l  There  ^is 
a  river"  of  comfort  in  gospel  ordinances^  ^the  streams  whereof' 
make  glad  the  city  of  Qod,  the  holy  place  of  the  tabernacles  of 
the  Most  High"  (Ps.  xlvi  4);  and  along  the  banks  of  thift 
river  their  road  lies. 

Those  that  turn  aside  from  the  ways  of  God's  command- 
ments are  upbraided  with  the  folly  of  it,  as  leaving  a  pleasant 
road  for  an  unpleasant  one.  Will  a  man,  a  traveller,  be  soch 
a  fool  as  to  "  leave  my  fields,  which  are  smooth  and  even,  for 
a  rock  that  is  rugged  and  dangerous,  or  for  the  snowy  moon- 
tains  of  Lebanon?"  (Jer.  xviii  14,  marg.)  "  Shall  the  ronning 
waters  be  forsaken  for  the  strange  cold  waters  ?  "  Thus  are 
men  enemies  to  themselves,  and  the  foolishness  of  man  per* 
verteth  his  way. 

9.  It  adds  to  the  pleasure  of  a  journey  to  have  it  &ir  over* 
head«  Wet  and  stormy  weather  takes  off  very  much  of  the 
pleasure  of  a  journey;  but  it  is  pleasant  travelling  when  the 
sky  is  clear,  and  the  air  calm  and  serene.  And  this  is  the 
happiness  of  them  that  walk  in  wisdom's  ways,  that  all  is  dear 
between  them  and  heaven.  There  are  no  clouds  of  guilt  to 
interpose  between  them  and  the  Sun  of  righteousness,  and  to 
intercept  His  refreshing  beams;  no  storms  of  wrath 
that  threaten  them* 
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Oar  reconciliation  to  God,  and  acceptance  with  Him,  makes 
eveiy  thing  pleasant.  How  can  we  be  melancholy,  if  Heaven 
smile  npon  us?  ''Being  justified  by  fidth,  we  have  peace 
with  Ood"  (RouL  y.  1,  2),  and  peace  from  Qod,  peace  made 
for  ua^  and  peace  spoken  to  us;  and  then  we  rejoice  in  tribu> 
lation.  Those  travellers  cannot  but  rejoice  all  the  day,  who 
''walk  in  the  light  of  Gk>d*s  countenance"  (Ps.  Izzziz.  15). 

10.  It  adds  likewise  to  the  pleasure  of  a  journey  to  be 
famished  with  all  needful  acconmiodations  for  travelling. 
They  that  walk  in  the  way  of  Qod  have  wherewithal  to  bear 
tiieir  chaiges,  and  it  is  promised  them  that  they  shall  "  want 
no  good  thing"  (Ps.  xzxiv.  10).  If  they  have  not  an  abun* 
dance  of  the  wealth  of  this  world,  which  perhaps  will  but  over- 
load a  traveller,  and  be  an  incumbrance  rather  than  any  fur- 
therance, yet  they  have  good  bills;  having  access  by  prayer  to 
the  throne  of  grace,  wherever  they  are,  and  a  promise  that 
they  shall  receive  what  they  ask;  access  by  faith  to. the  cove* 
nant  of  grace,  which  they  may  draw  upon,  and  draw  from  an 
inezhaustible  treasury.  "Jehovah-jireh,  The  Lord  will  pro- 
vide.** 

Christ,  our  Melchizcdek,  "  brings  forth  bread  and  wine,*'  as 
Gen.  ziv.  18,  for  the  refreshment  of  the  poor  traveUers,  that 
they  may  not  "  faint  by  the  way."  When  Elijah  had  a  long 
journey  to  go,  he  was  victualled  accordingly  (1  Bangs  xix.  8). 
God  will  give  "grace  sufficient"  to  His  people  for  all  their  ex- 
ercises (2  Cor.  xiL  9).  "Strength  according  to  the  day." 
**  Verily  they  shall  be  fed,"  And,  since  travellers  must  have 
baiting-places  and  resting-places,  Christ  has  provided  "  rest  at 
noon**  (Cant.  L  7),  in  the  heat  of  the  day,  for  those  that  are 
His;  and  rest  at  night  too :  "  Return  to  thy  rest,  O  my  souL" 

11.  It  adds  something  to  the  pleasure  of  a  journey  to  sing 
in^the  way.  This  takes  off  something  of  the  fatigue  of  tra- 
Telling,  exhilarates  the  spirits.  Pilgrims  used  it;  and  God 
lias  put  a  song,  "  a  new  song,  in  the  mouths"  of  his  people 
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(Pa  xL  3),  even  praifles  to  their  Qod,  and  comfort  to  than- 
sehre&  He  hath  given  us  canse  to  be  cheezfiil,  and  leave  to  be 
cheerfol,  and  hearts  to  be  cheerful,  and  has  made  it  our  doty 
to  rejoice  in  the  Lord  always. 

It  is  promised  to  those  who  are  bronght  to  praise  Qod  bj 
hearing  the  words  of  His  month,  that  they  shaQ  ^  sing  in  the 
ways  of  the  Lord"  (Ps.  cxzzviii  5),  and  good  reason,  ^fer 
great  is  the  glory  of  the  Lord."  How  pleasantly  did  the  r^ 
leased  captives  return  to  their  own  countzy,  when  they  ''came 
with  singing  nnto  Zion  ! "  (Isa.  li  11).  And  much  more  Jelio^ 
shaphaVs  victorious  army,  when  they  came  to  JenuHdem,  **  with 
psalteries  and  harps  to  the  house  of  the  Lord;  for  the  hotd 
had  made  them  to  rejoice  over  their  enemies"  (2  Chron.  sx  38)l 
With  this  the  travellers  may  revive  one  another,  '*  O  come;,  kt 
ns  sing  imto  the  Lord ! " 

12.  It  helps  to  make  a  journey  pleasant  to  have  a  good 
prospect.  The  travellers  in  wisdom's  ways  may  look  about 
them  with  pleasure,  so  as  no  travellers  ever  could,  for  they  can 
call  all  before  them  their  own,  even  "  the  world,  and  Hfe,  and 
death,  and  things  present,  and  things  to  come ;"  in  this  state, 
"aU  is  yours,"  if  you  be  Christ's  (1  Cor.  iil  22).  The  whole 
creation  is  not  only  at  peace  -^dth  them,  but  at  their  service. 

They  can  look  before  them  with  pleasure;  not  with  anxiety 
and  uncertainty,  but  a  humble  assurance;  not  with  terror,  bat 
joy.  It  is  pleasant  in  a  journey  to  have  a  prospect  of  the 
journey's  end;  to  see  that  the  way  we  are  in  leads  directly  to 
it,  and  to  see  that  it  cannot  be  far  off;  every  step  we  take  is 
80  much  nearer  it,  nay,  and  we  are  within  a  few  steps  of  itL 
We  have  a  prospect  of  being  shortly  \iith  Christ  in  paradifle; 
yet  a  little  while,  and  we  shall  be  at  home,  we  shall  be  at 
rest;  and,  whatever  difficulties  we  may  meet  with  in  our  way, 
when  we  come  to  heaven  all  will  be  well,  eternally  well. 


ExoD.  adx.  4,* 


**  I  bare  you  <m  eagW  wings;** — a  high  expreadon  of  the 
wondeifdl  tendemeBS.Qod  had  shewed  for  ihent  It  is  ex- 
jdained,  Dent.  XTxiii.  11,  12.  It  notes  great  speed:  God  not 
unJij  came  npon  the  wing  for  their  deliverance— when  the  set 
lime  was  come,  He  ^rode  on  a  chenib,  and  ^did  flj** — but  He 
IwBteaed  them  ont,  as  it  were,  upon  the  wing.  Also,  that  He 
did  it  with  great  ease — with  the  strength,  as  well  as  with  the 
smStosm  of  an  ea^e.  Thej  that  faint  not,  nor  are  weaiy,  are 
aaid  to  ''mount  up  with  wings  as  eagles"  (Lsa.  zL  31).  Espe- 
dallj  it  notes  Qod's  particular  care  of  them,  and  affection  to 
them.  Even  Egypt,  that  iron  fomace,  was  the  nest  in  which 
these  young  ones  were  hatched,  where  they  were  first  formed 
as  the  embtyo  of  a  nation ;  when,  by  the  increase  of  their 
numbers,  they  grew  to  some  maturity,  they  were  carried  out 
of  that  nest.  Other  birds  carry  their  young  in  their  talons, 
but  the  eagle  (they  say)  upon  her  wings;  so  that  even  those 
artists  which  shoot  flying,  cannot  hurt  the  young  ones  but 
tiiey  must  first  shoot  through  the  old  one.  Thus  in  the  Hed 
Sea^  the  pillar  of  cloud  and  fire,  the  token  of  God's  presence, 
interposed  itself  between  the  Israelites  and  their  pursuers — 
Hnes  of  defence  which  could  not  be  forced,  a  wall  whicb  could 
not  be  penetrated.  Tet  this  was  not  all :  their  way  so  paved, 
90  guarded,  was  ^orious;  but  their  end  much  more  so:  "I 
broiigfit  you  unto  myselt"  They  were  brought  not  only  into 
s  state  of  liberty  and  honour,  but  into  covenant  and  commu- 
nion with  God.  This  was  the  glory  of  their  deliverance ;  as 
it  IB  of  ours  by  Christ,  that  He  died,  "  the  just  for  the  unjust,** 
tiiat  He  might  bring  us  to  God.  This  Gk>d  aims  at  in  aH  the 
gracious  methods  of  His  providence  and  grace;  to  bring  us 

*  This,  and  the  following,  are  our  only  extracts  from  the  "  Bzposiiion." 
If  e  hope  that  it  is  already  in  the  hands  of  most  of  onr  leaden. 
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back  to  Himself^  from  whom  we  have  revolted;  and  to  bring 
US  home  to  Himself,  in  whom  alone  we  can  be  happy.  He 
appeals  to  themselves,  and  their  own  observation  and  ezpe- 
rience,  for  the  truth  of  what  is  here  insisted  on :  ''  Ye  have 
seen  what  I  did ;"  so  that  thej  could  not  disbelieve  Gk>d,  un- 
less they  would  first  disbelieve  their  own  eyes.  They  saw'how 
all  that  was  done  was  purely  ''  the  Lord's  doing."  It  was  not 
they  that  reached  towards  Gk)d,  but  it  was  He  that  brooj^ 
them  to  Himselt  Some  have  well  observed,  that  the  Old 
Testament  Church  is  said  to  be  "borne  upon  eagles*  wings;" 
noting  the  power  of  that  dispensation,  which  was  carried  mi 
with  "  an  high  hand  and  an  outstretched  arm :"  but  the  New 
Testament  Church  is  said  to  be  gathered  by  the  Lord  Jesus^ 
''as  a  hen  gathers  her  chickens  under  her  wings"  (Matt 
xxiii.  37);  noting  the  grace  and  compassion  of  that  dispensa- 
tion, and  the  admirable  condescension  and  humiliation  of  the 
Hedeemer. 

SsracL 
Genesis  xxxiL  27,  28. 

The  angel  puts  a  perpetual  mark  of  honour  upon  him,  by 
changing  his  name.  "Thou  art  a  brave  fellow  (saith  the 
angel),  commend  me  to  thee  for  a  man  of  resolution :  what 
is  thy  name? "  "Jacob,"  saith  he  ;  "A  supplanter,'*  so  Jacob 
signifies.  "Well  (saith  the  angel),  be  thou  never  so  called 
any  more.  From  henceforth  thou  shalt  be  celebrated,  not  for 
craft  and  artful  management,  but  true  valour.  Thou  shalt  be 
called  Israel  ('  a  Prince  with  Grod'),  a  name  greater  than  those 
of  the  great  men  of  the  earth."  He  is  a  prince  indeed  that  is 
a  prince  with  God ;  and  those  are  truly  honourable  that  are 
mighty  in  prayer, — ^Israels,  Israelites  indeed.  Jacob  is  here 
knighted  in  the  field,  as  it  were,  and  has  a  title  of  honour 
given  him  by  Him  that  is  the  Foimtain  of  honour^  which  will 
remain^  to  his  praise^  to  the  end  of  time. 


ISAAC  WATTS. 

Iir  the  gloomy  reign  of  the  second  James,  the  most  diligent 
boy  in  the  Qiammar  School  of  Southampton  was  a  little 
Puritan.  So  tiny,  that  he  would  hardly  have  passed  for  eleven 
years  of  age,  he  was  so  grave  and  good,  as  to  be  at  once  a 
model  and  a  reproof  to  his  sturdier  class-mates ;  and,  although 
in  repose  there  was  nothing  peculiarly  prepossessing  in  his  pale 
&ce,  with  its  prominent  cheek-bones,  and  a  forehead  fax  from 
lofty,  the  moment  that  some  hard  question  posed  the  form,  the 
sparkling  eye  and  the  slight  nervous  figure  quivering  with  the 
pent-up  answer,  betrayed  the  genius  and  the  scholar.  Already 
he  had  made  good  proficiency  in  French,  Latin,  and  Qreek, 
and  had  delighted  his  mother,  whilst  he  astonished  his  com- 
panions, by  ingenious  acrostics  and  clever  impromptu  stanzas ; 
and  altogether,  with  his  quiet,  docile  disposition,  and  his  pre- 
cocious attainments,  he  made  glad  the  heart  of  the  Kev.  Mr 
Finhom,  who,  like  many  a  disconsolate  preceptor  before  and 
smce,  at  last  foresaw  a  dim  and  distant  Ararat,  and  hailed  the 
youth  who  should  yet  ''  comfort  him  concerning  his  work  and 
the  toil  of  his  hands." 

The  little  Nonconformist,  so  dear  to  the  good  rector  of  All 
Bamts,  probably  owed  something  of  his  early  sedateness  to  his 
family  circumstances.  His  father,  a  man  of  gentle  and  noble 
nature,  and  an  excellent  scholar,  had  kept  a  boarding-school ; 
bnt^  whilst  his  first-bom  was  a  babe,  he  lay  in  prison  to  expiate 
kb  crime  as  a  frequenter  of  conventicles.  On  the  sunny  days 
hiB  wife  used  to  come  and  sit  on  a  stone  near  the  cell  of  her 
hnsband,  nurdng  her  child ;  and  now  that  he  was  grown  to 
be  dux  of  the  grammar  school,  whatever  might  be  a  father^s 
pride  and  pleasure,  he  was  obliged  to  forego  all  personal  share 
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in  superintending  the  education  and  forming  the  mind  of  his 
boy.  For  the  last  two  years,  Isaac  Watts  the  elder  had  been 
a  fugitive,  hiding  somewhere  in  London;  and  the  best  holiday 
known  in  the  household,  was  when  a  letter  arrived  to  assure 
them  that  he  still  had  escaped  from  the  hands  of  his  perse- 
cutors. 

The  '' grandmother  Lois"  is  often  as  influential  on  the  open* 
ing  mind  as  the  '^  mother  Eunice."  Our  young  fiiend's  motfaor 
carefully  taught  him  the  Shorter  Catechism,  encounged  him  t» 
write  verses,  and  helped  him  with  his  tasks ;  but  the  venoniblft 
lady  of  threescore-and-ten,  in  addition  to  the  hold  idndi 
maternal  tenderness  takes  upon  the  heart,  had  for  her  grandaaB 
the  £Eudnation  which  saintly  worth  and  a  beautifQl  old  ag» 
ezBrt  on  a  susceptible  and  imaginative  childhood.  The  husband 
of  her  youth  had  been  a  gallant  sailor.  Li  ''  the  piping  tames 
of  peace,"  he  wielded  the  pendl  and  played  on  the  violin,  an^ 
with  his  wit  and  his  traveller's  tales,  he  was  the  life  of  the 
£riendly  circle ;  but  his  &vourite  time  was  the  breeze  whistling 
through  the  shrouds;,  and  the  music  which  he  could  not  xenst 
was  the  roar  of  the  cannon.  With  Blake  for  his  admiral,  and 
with  the  Dutch  for  his  foe,  the  young  captain  hasted  cot  to 
sea ;  but  in  the  battle  a  shot  x>enetrated  the  powder  magarinfy 
the  ship  blew  up,  and  Mrs  Watts  was  a  widow.  And  now,  m 
her  old  age,  her  grandson  loved  to  hear  the  stoiy  of  those 
terrible  sea-fights,  and  how  his  bold  ancestor  had  fought  with 
beasts  as  well  as  men ; — ^how,  for  instance,  in  the  East  Lidiei^ 
he  had  once  run  into  a  river  to  escape  firom  a  tiger,  but  the 
enraged  creature  followed  him,  and  it  was  only  by  putting 
forth  a  wild  paroxysm  of  strength,  and  holding  under  water, 
till  it  was  drowned,  the  head  of  the  struggling  monster,  that 
he  saved  his  life.  But  deeply  as  such  recitals  stined  th» 
listener's  spirit,  they  enkindled  no  emulous  aspirations.  To 
the  cutlass  and  truncheon  he  preferred  the  captain's  flute  and 
fiddle,  and  shewed  more  disposition  to  copy  his  drawings  than 
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to  rival' bis  deeds  of  nayal  daring.  Had  lie  lieen  a  strong  and 
actire  boy,  the  nautical  succession  wonld  have  developed  in 
boatingy  '^  plucky"  and  pugilism.  As  it  was,  with  the  tarxy-at- 
home  necessities  imposed  by  a  feeble  frame,  it  only  imparted 
to  the  thoughtful  lad  a  tinge  of  romance,  and  a  certain  tone  of 
annelfwh  and  chivalrous  feeling. 

At  last  King  James's  indulgence  allowed  the  persecuted 
Nonconformist  to  return  to  his  £umly.  There  he  was  cheered 
by  the  gentle  virtues  and  studious  dispositions  of  the  "  Isaac 
whom  he  loved,"  and  soon  had  the  unspeakable  satis&ction  of 
finding  that  the  lessons  and  musings  of  these  carefully  instructed 
and  well-guarded  years  had  ripened  into  earnest  piety.  All 
along  an  affsctionate  onlooker  might  have  hoped  the  best  for  a 
child  so  duteous  and  so  blameless;  but  it  was  not  till  his 
ftfteenth  year  that  his  apprehension  of  the  gospel  became  so 
distinct,  and  his  love  to  the  Saviour  so  influential,  as  to  mark 
to  his  own  mind  the  commencement  of  personal  Christianity. 

Impressed  with  lus  piety  and  his  promise  of  rare  ability,  a 
land  firieod  o£Eiered  to  send  him  to  the  University,  if  he  would 
conaent  to  study  for  tho  Church.  But  no  one  will  wonder  that 
Watts  had  ^'detenmned  to  take  his  lot  among  the  Dis- 
He  was  no  bigot  Many  have  felt  more  strongly  on 
^piestaons  of  religious  worship  and  ecclesiastical  government. 
But  he  had  Ids  preference;  and,  after  all  that  his  parents  had 
done  and  suffered  in  the  cause  of  Protestant  Nonconformity,  he 
woold  have  felt  it  a  filial  treason,  as  well  as  an  apostasy,  to  go 
0ver  to  the  other  side.  Accordingly,  as  soon  as  he  had  learned 
all  that  his  feither  and  Mr  Finhom  could  teach  him,  he  went^ 
in  bis  seventeenth  year,  to  study  at  the  Dissenting  Academy 
tiien  kept  at  Newington,  a  pleasant  village  now  nearly  absorbed 
in  London. 

At  the  time  we  speak  o^  and  for  nearly  a  hundred  years 
thereafter,  a  Dissenting  academy  was  a  very  simple  and  xm- 
oatentations  institution.^    Its  local  habitation  was  usually  a 
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plain  but  commodious  building  in  a  countiy  town,  or  in  some 
peaceful  and  sequestered  hamlet  near  the  capitaL  The  prin- 
cipal was  a  divine,  judicious^  experienced,  and  learned,  whom 
the  esteem  of  his  brethren  had  invited  to  the  office,  and  who 
not  only  combined  in  his  siDgle  personality  the  entire  fiumltiet 
of  arts  and  theology,  but  who  was  almost  always  a  pluralist^ 
discharging,  alongside  of  his  multifarious  professorship,  a  dili- 
gent and  effective  pastorate.  But  it  was  really  wonderful  how 
much  a  conscientious  student  contrived  to  learn  during  a  three 
years*  sojourn  in  one  of  these  unpretending  colleges.  His  tutor 
was  himself  an  adept  Perhaps  he  had  studied  under  Perizonius 
and  Witsius  at  Leyden,  or  had  brought  over  from  their  learned 
contemporaries  at  Utrecht  and  Franeker  vast  collectanea  on  all 
the  mental  and  material  sciences;  and  it  was  only  a  revival  of 
his  own  earlier  enthusiasm  to  traverse  those  fields  afresh  in 
the  society  of  his  ingenuous  and  youthful  companiona  The 
inexorable  bell  rang  at  five  in  the  morning,  and  the  hours  of 
prime  were  devoted  to  Hebrew  and  Jewish  Antiquities,  Euclid 
and  Astronomy,  Locke  on  the  Understanding  and  Heerebooid*a 
Logic.  Divinity  lectures  were  interspersed  with  theses  and 
discussions  on  controvertible  points;  and,  as  a  preparation  foe 
the  direct  work  of  the  ministry,  the  composition  of  sermons 
and  the  arts  of  communication  were  largely  cultivated.  During 
*' school  hours,*'  the  language  was  Latin;  and  a  respectable 
scholarship  must  have  been  required  in  order  to  read  the 
Hebrew  Bible  into  Qreck,  as  was  the  custom  under  some 
tutors.  The  system  may  not  be  adapted  to  modem  times; 
but,  last  century,  most  of  the  men  who  entered  on  their 
ministry  fully  furnished,  came  from  these  quiet  but  industrious 
seminaries.  As  one  example,  may  be  mentioned  the  Academy 
at  Gloucester,  where,  out  of  sixteen  contemporary  pupils,  we 
recognise  at  least  four  distinguished  names:  Jeremiah  Jones^ 
the  author  of  the  still  unsuperseded  work  on  ''the  Canon;* 
and  Bishop  Butler,  author  of  a  no  less  enduring  work  on  "  The 
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A2ulog7  of  Religion  to  the  Constitation  and  Coiiise  of  Natnie;!' 
Dr  Daniel  Scott,  the  learned  continnator  of  Stephens*  ^  The- 
aanniB;'^  and  a  yonth  who  shared  the  same  apartment  with 
Soott,  Thomas  Seeker,  afterwards  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 

During  the  three  years  which  Isaac  Watts  spent  under  "hb 
Rowe  at  Newington,  there  is  abundant  evidence  still  extant  of 
his  intense  application  and  his  progress  in  knowledge.  But, 
what  was  still  better,  his  piety  kept  pace  with  his  intellectual 
attainment&      Amidst  devout  and  warm-hearted  fellow-stu- 

4 

dents,  and  in  daily  contact  with  a  '^holy  and  high-minded 
teacher,  there  was  much  to  maintain  that  fervour  which  some- 
times subsides  in  academic  halls,  and  which  needs  to  be  re- 
vived by  the  solenm  urgencies  of  the  actual  pastorate.  At  the 
end  of  his  curriculum  the  student  returned  to  his  fiithcr*s  house^ 
rich  in  acquirement,  but  with  that  reluctance  to  enter  on  the 
actual  ministry,  which  sometimes  occasions  a  long  pause  to 
conscientious  minds  confronting  near-hand  the  responsibilities 
of  the  sacred  office ;  and  before  he  would  take  any  further  step, 
he  lingered  two  years  and  a  half  at  Southampton,  giving  him- 
self to  reading,  meditation,  and  prayer. 

However,  it  was  during  this  interval  that  he  entered  on  that 
ipecial  ministry  by  which  he,  '^  being  dead,  yet  speaketh "  in 
tils  churches  of  Christendom. 

Isaac  Watts  was  bom  a  poet,  and  there  were  many  things 
m  his  early  Hfe  which  fostered  and  developed  the  faculty 
divine.  His  ancestors  had  been  musical:  his  £E^er  was 
Bot  only  a  man  of  taste  and  intelligence,  but  was  given  to 
^Teramg;"  and  his  mother  used  to  b^uile  the  rainy  after- 
■goDS,  by  ofifering  to  the  boarding-school  pupils  a  prize  for  the 
best  poetical  effusion.  On  one  occasion  Mrs  Watts's  copper 
medal  was  gained  by  the  following  rather  saucy  couplet  of  her 
ddeat  son,  then  seven  or  eight  years  old : — 

•*  I  write  not  for  a  farthing,  but  to  tiy 
How  I  your  farthing  writera  can  outvie.'* 

2b2 
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Afterwards^  under  his  excellent  instnictors  at  Soathampton 
and  Newington,  he  was  introduced  to  the  best  models^  Engtish 
and  classical.  Of  these,  none  laid  such  a  hold  on  his  imaginar 
tion  and  affections  as  the  Latin  Psalms  of  Buchanan,  and  the 
soaring,  high-sounding  lyrics  of  Casimir  Sarbiewaki : — 

'*  See,  from  the  Caledonian  ehore, 
With  blooming  hiurels  coverM  o*er, 

Buchanan  march  along! 
Hail,  honoured  heir  of  David^s  lyre, 
Thoa  full-grown  image  of  thj  sire. 
And  hail  thy  matchless  song! 

"  Metlunks,  enkindled  by  the  name 
Of  Casimir,  a  sudden  flame 

Now  shoots  through  all  my  soul 
I  feci,  I  feel  the  raptures  rise; 
On  starry  plames  I  cut  the  skies. 

And  range  from  pole  to  pole! 

"  Touching  on  Zion's  sacred  brow. 
My  wand'ring  eyes  I  cast  below. 

And  our  vain  race  survey: 
0  how  they  stretch  their  eager  arms 
T^  embrace  imaginary  charms. 

And  throw  their  souls  away ! " 

Besides,  Watts*s  was  a  serious  childhood.  Not  only  was 
there  much  in  the  state  of  the  times  to  make  him  grave — ^the 
danger  of  attending  their  chosen  place  of  worship — the  im- 
prisonment of  their  favourite  ministers — ^the  breaking  up  of 
their  home — ^the  flight  of  his  father — but  the  solemn  views  of 
revealed  truth,  to  which  he  had  all  along  been  habituated,  and 
to  which  days  so  dark  imparted  a  deeper  shadow,  were  fitted 
to  increase  his  thoughtfulness.  He  had  been  profoundly  im- 
pressed with  his  inherent  depravity,  and  the  Divine  diq>lea- 
sure  at  sin;  and  the  doctrines  of  election  and  sovereign  grace 
were  not  only  sayings  of  his  Catechism,  but  convictions 
penetrating  his  inmost  soul;  and,  whilst  they  must  have  been 
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soggestiTe  of  mach  anxiety  to  one  who  feared  that  he  was 
still  unconverted  and  unsaved,  we  .cannot  but  regard  them  as 
eminentlj  conducive  to  the  function  for  which  Providence  de- 
signed him.  No  one  feels  so  thankfiil  for  the  Kock  of  Ages 
as  one  who  has  been  snatched  from  the  abyss;  nor  can  any 
one  so  celebrate  the  glories  of  redeeming  and  rescuing  grace, 
as  the  man  who  has  felt  the  raptures  of  a  great  deliverance. 
Moreover,  it  may  be  doubted  if  any  bard  has  ever  taken  deep 
hold  on  the  heart  of  humanity,  who  has  not  early  learned  to 
^  sit  alone,  and  keep  silence."  As  the  greatest  Christian  poet 
of  the  present  century  has  described  the  solitude,  the  spiritual 
isolation,  and  the  gloomy  forebodings,  from  which  at  last  un- 
folded the  beautiful  flower  of  his  genius : — 

'*  A  pensive  child,  I  slank  away 
A  lonely  spot  to  find; 
And,  musing,  sat  the  livelong  day, 
The  playmate  of  the  wind. 

"  No  victor's  palm  waved  o'er  my  head, 
No  poet's  laurel-spray ; 
For  me  no  lily  fragrance  shed, 
No  little  bird  its  lay. 

^*  Dark  grew  the  dunes,  down  died  the  blast, 
The  ghostly  air  was  dumb, 
I  gazed  on  desolation  vast. 
And  thought  on  wrath  to  come." 

Without  supposing  that  Isaac  Watts  was  a  child  so  sad  and 
sequestered  as  William  Bildcrdijk— or,  we  may  add,  as  William 
Cowper — ^we  are  sure  that  there  was  an  analogy  in  their  early 
experience ;  and,  just  as  the  story  of  Eembrandt  in  the  mill 
teaches  us  that  nobody  can  paint  light  so  well  as  one  who  has 
been  accustomed  to  look  at  it  from  the  darkness,  so  no  one  can 
be  a  Christian  psalmist  who  has  not  thought  and  felt  pro- 
fimndly,  and  in  some  form  or  other  been,  like  the  Chief  Musi- 
dan,  ^*  a  man  of  sorrows^  and  acquainted  with  grief 
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At  fifteen  years  of  age,  as  has  been  already  mentioned,  anew 
wotld  opened  to  his  hopes,  and,  along  with  the  peace  of  recon- 
ciliation, there  flowed  into  his  mind  fresh  elements  of  life  and 
power.  In  the  right  of  his  Divine  Bepresentative,  he  now 
humbly  Tentured  to  regard  himself  as  a  child  of  Qod,  and  aa 
heir  of  the  promises;  and  all  that  was  refined  in  his  taste,  or 
generous  in  hia  aspirations,  received  a  proportional  impulse 
from  prospects  so  unspeakable,  and  a  calling  so  divine.  The 
very  materials  of  poesy  seemed  to  multiply  without  limit ;  lor 
he  had  got  the  clue  to  the  labyrinth,  the  key  to  creation's 
cipher.  The  stars  sang;  and  he  tried  to  make  his  brothers  and 
sister  understand  the  tune ;  it  thundered,  and  he  thou^it  of 
the  day  when  exhausted  long-suffering 

"  Shall  rend  the  sky,  and  bum  the  sea, 
And  fling  His  wnath  abroad." 

He  looked  out  on  the  surging  rain-swept  tide,  on  the  spot 
where  it  had  once  put  to  flight  Canute  and  his  courtiers,  and 
exclaimed — 

*'  Let  cares  like  a  wild  dclage  come, 
And  storms  of  sorrow  fall, 
May  I  but  safely  reach  my  home, 
My  God,  my  Heaven,  my  All. 

"There  shall  I  bathe  my  weary  soul 
In  seas  of  heavenly  rest, 
And  not  a  wave  of  trouble  roll 
Across  my  peaceful  breast." 

Or,  on  some  peaceM  evening,  he  gazed  across  Southampton 
Water,  to  trees  and  meadows  steeped  in  the  sunshine,  and 
remOTibered — 

"  There  is  a  land  of  pure  delight, 
Where  saints  immortal  reign ; 
Infinite  day  excludes  the  night, 
And  pleaBorcfl  banish  pain. 
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^^  There  everlastmg  Bpring  abides, 
And  Dever-witheriog  flowers : 
Death,  like  a  narrow  sea,  divides 
This  heavenly  land  firom  oars." 

He  took  his  walk  in  the  New  Forest,  and  the  gipsy  outlaws 
nutde  him  thankfol  that  he  did  not 

"  Wander  like  an  outcast  race, 
Without  a  Father's  love ;" 

and  the  mournful  notes  and  anxious  gyrations  of  the  turtle 
suggested — 

"  Just  as  we  see  the  lonesome  dove 
Bemoan  her  widowed  state. 
Wandering  she  flies  through  all  the  grove, 
And  mourns  her  loving  mate ; 

"  Just  so  omr  thoughts,  from  thing  to  thing, 
In  restless  circles  rove ; 
Just  so  we  droop  and  hang  the  wing. 
When  Jesus  hides  His  love/* 

After  the  glorious  Revolution,  the  little  congregation  at 
Southampton  regained  liberty  of  worship;  and  Isaac  Watts, 
senior,  was  elected  one  of  its  two  deacons.  Here  it  was  that, 
for  the  two  and  a  half  years  after  the  completion  of  his 
academic  course,  Isaac  Watts,  junior,  worshipped.  At  that 
period  there  were  congregations  which  eschewed  all  psalmody, 
and  in  whose  worship  there  was  to  be  heard  as  little  of  the 
voice  of  melody  as  in  a  meeting-house  of  "  Friends."  But  this 
was  not  the  case  in  the  congregation  of  the  Rev.  Nathaniel 
Robinson.  They  sang;  but  whether  it  was  Stemhold's  Psalms 
or  Barton's,  or  some  one's  hymns,  we  do  not  know.  However, 
the  collection  did  not  come  up  to  the  standard  which  the 
devotional  feeling  and  poetic  taste  of  the  young  student 
eraved,  and,  having  hinted  his  discontent,  he  was  challenged 
to  produce  something  better.  Accordingly,  on  a  subsequent 
Lord's  day,  the  service  was  concluded  with  the  following 
stanzas: — 
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*^  Behold  the  glories  of  the  Lamb 
AmidBt  Uis  Father's  throne : 
Prepare  new  hononra  for  His  name, 
And  songs  before  unknown. 

^'  Let  elders  worship  at  His  ftet, 
The  Church  adore  aronnd, 
Willi  vials  full  of  odours  sweet, 
And  harps  of  sweeter  sound. 

'^  Those  are  the  prayers  of  the  saints, 
And  these  the  hymns  they  raise: 
Jesus  is  kind  to  our  complaints. 
He  loves  to  hear  onr  praise. 

u  — jj(ow  to  the  Lamb  that  once  was  slain 
Be  endless  blessings  paid ; 
Salvation,  glory,  joy  remam 
For  ever  on  Thy  head. 

'^  Thou  hast  redecmM  our  souls  with  blood, 
Hast  set  the  pris'ners  free ; 
Hast  made  us  kiugs  and  priests  to  God, 
And  we  shall  reign  with  Thee. 

"  The  worlds  of  Nature  and  of  Grace 
Are  put  beneath  Thy  power ; 
Then  shorten  these  delaying  days, 
And  bring  the  promised  hour.'' 

Such  is  the  tradition,  and  wc  have  no  reason  to  question  its 
truth.  But  more  remarkable  tlian  the  composition  of  the 
hymn,  is  the  alacrity  with  which  it  is  said  to  have  been 
received.  The  attempt  was  an  innovation,  and  the  poet  was 
a  prophet  of  their  own  country;  but,  to  the  devotional  inatinctB 
of  the  worshippers,  so  welcome  w^is  this  "  new  song,"  that  they 
entreated  the  author  to  repeat  the  service — till,  the  series 
extending  Sunday  after  Sunday,  a  sufficient  number  had  been 
contributed  to  form  the  basis  of  a  book. 

It  was  not,  however,  till  1707,  and  when  the  publication  of 
his  **Iiorsd  Lyricse''  had  given  him  some  confidence  in  his 
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powers,  that  Watts  committed  to  the  press  his  ''Hymns  and 
SpizitDal  Songs.''  For  the  copyright  Mr  Lawrence,  the  pub- 
lisher, gave  him  ten  pounds;  and  in  less  than  ten  years  ax, 
editions  had  been  sold.  He  then  bronght  oat  what  he  deemed 
a  more  important  contribution  to  the  cause  of  public  worship 
— ^''The  Ftohns  of  Da^id  Imitated  in  the  Language  cf  the 
New  Testament,"  which  he  hoped  would  escape  some  of  the 
objections  urged  against  his  Hymns.  Their  texture  was  Hkt 
language  of  Lispiration ;  and  they  chiefly  differed  firom  the 
Hebrew  Psalter  by  introducing  ''  the  name  of  Jesus  "  in  those 
passages  which  refer  to  Messiah. 

Since  the  publicatioai  of  the  first  of  these  volumes,  a  century 
and  a  half  have  passed  away,  and  only  twelve  years  fewer 
once  the  publication  of  the  second;  yet  nothing  has  appeared 
to  dim  their  lustre — as  yet,  nothing  threatens  to  supersede 
them.  With  their  doctrinal  folness,  their  sacred  fervour,  their 
lyric  grandeur,  they  stand  alone — by  dint  of  native  sove- 
rognty  overtopping  all  their  fellows.  Li  particular  features 
they  msiy  be  occasionally  surpassed.  With  his  gushes  of 
heart-sprung  tenderness,  and  his  exquisite  execution,  amidst 
the  sacred  choir  of  Britain,  the  nightingale  would  represent 
the  baid  of  Olney;  with  his  melody  filling  all  the  ethereal 
violt,  and  then,  in  its  abrupt  conclusion,  leaving  long  silence 
in  the  expectant  finnament^  in  the  soaring  graoe  and  sudden 
dcae  of  Tqplady  there  is  what  reminds  ns  of  the  lark  singing 
at  heaven's  gate;"  and  when  he  ''daps  his  wings  of  fire,* 
there  ^ae  empyrean  heights  to  which  Charles  Wealey  can 
ascend,  defying  aught  to  follow.  But  "  they  that  wait  upon 
the  Lord  shall  mount  up  with  wings  as  eagles.^  Visiting 
every  pinnacle  of  revealed  theology,  and  carrying  up  into  the 
sunlight  all  the  varieties  of  Christian  experience,  there  is 
hardly  a  topic  which  exercises  the  understanding  or  the  heart 
of  the  believer,  to  which  Isaac  Watts  has  not  given  a  devo- 
tional aspect,  and  wedded  it  to  immortal  numbers.     Eapt,  yet 
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adoring — somotimes  up  among  the  thunder-donds^  jet  most 
reverential  in  his  highest  range — ^the  "  good  matter**  is  '*  in  a 
song/'  and  the  sweet  singer  is  upborne  on  pinions  which  seem 
to  be  leaving  earth  altogether ;  but  even  from  that  triumphal 
car,  and  when  nearest  the  home  of  the  seraphim,  we  are  corn- 
forted  to  find  descending  lowly  lamentations  and  confesaionB  of 
sin — ^new  music,  no  doubt,  but  the  words  with  which  we  haTB 
long  been  familiar  in  the  house  of  our  pilgrimage,  and  which 
must  ever  be  welcome  to  men  of  like  passions  with  ourselves. 

Of  no  uninspired  compositions  has  the  acceptance  been  so 
signal  They  are  naturalised  through  all  the  Anglo-Saxon 
world,  and,  next  to  Scripture  itself,  are  the  great  vehide  of 
pious  thought  and  feeling.  In  a  letter  from  his  friend,  Dr 
Doddridge,  we  find  that  affectionate  correspondent  telling 
him,  "  On  Wednesday  last,  I  was  preaching  in  a  bam  to  a 
pretty  large  assembly  of  plain  country  people,  in  a  village  a 
few  miles  off.  After  a  scnnon  frx)m  Heb.  vL  12,  we  sung  one 
of  your  hymns  (which,  if  I  remember  right,  was  the  140tih  of 
the  second  book) ;  and  in  that  part  of  the  worship,  I  had  the 
satisfaction  to  observe  tears  in  the  eyes  of  several  of  the  andi- 
tory;  and,  after  the  service  was  over,  some  of  them  told  me 
that  they  were  not  able  to  sing,  so  deeply  were  their  minds 
affected  with  it;  and  the  clerk,  in  particular,  told  me  he  could 
hardly  utter  the  words  of  it.  These  were  most  of  them  poor 
people  who  work  for  their  living."  *  A  climbing-boy  was  once 
heard  singing  in  a  chimney — 

*  In  case  there  Bhotdd  be  any  of  our  readers  who  do  not  already  know  H, 
we  may  here  transcribe  the  hymn : — 

"  GiTe  me  the  wings  of  faith,  to  rise 
Within  the  Teil,  and  see 
The  saints  above,  how  great  their  joys. 
How  bright  their  glories  be! 

"  Onoe  they  were  mooming  here  below. 
And  wet  their  conch  with  tears; 
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^^  The  sorrows  of  the  mind 

Be  banish'd  from  this  place, 
Beligion  never  was  designed 
To  make  our  pleasures  less.*' 

Andy  like  King  David's  own  Psalter,  the  same  strains  which 
cheered  the  poor  sweep  in  the  chimney,  and  melted  to  tears 
the  Northamptonshire  peasants,  have  roused  the  devotion  or 
littered  the  rapture  of  ten  thousand  thousand  worshippers; 
and  there  is  many  a  reader  who,  in  his  experience,  can  imagiQe 
nothing  more  akin  to  celestial  enjoyment  than  the  sensations 
which  he  shared  in  singing,  when  the  heart  of  some  solemn 
assembly  was  uplifted  as  one  man,  "  Come,  let  us  join  our 
cheerful  songs,"*  or,  "  Jesus  shall  reign  where'er  the  sun.*' 

So  naturalised  in  the  common  mind  of  Christendom  is  the 
language  of  Watts,  that,  were  all  copies  of  his  hymn-book  to 
perish,  probably  half  the  stanzas  could  be  recovered  from 
quotations  in  printed  sermons,  and  in  the  pages  of  Christian 
biognqphy;  and  so  necessary  a  supplement  to  pre-ezisting 
j»almody  are  these  spiritual  songs,  that  we  know  not  of  any 
Church  of  England  collection  which  has  not  adopted  some  of 
them,  and  it  was  mainly  the  demand  created  by  their  popu- 

They  wrestled  hard,  as  we  do  now, 
With  sins,  and  doabts,  and  fears. 

"  I  ask  them  whence  their  victory  camel 
They,  with  united  breath. 
Ascribe  their  conqaest  to  the  Lamb, 
Their  triumph  to  His  death. 

"  They  mark'd  the  footsteps  that  He  trod 
(His  zeal  inspir'd  their  breast). 
And,  followiog  their  incarnate  God, 
Possess  the  promis'd  Best. 

"  Our  glorious  Leader  claims  our  praise 
For  His  own  pattern  giren. 
While  the  long  cloud  of  witnesses 
Shew  the  same  path  to  Heayen." 

TOL.  m.  2  c 
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larity  which  constrained  the  most  cantioos  and  consenratiTe  of 
all  the  Churches  to  compile  those  "Translations  and  Para- 
phrases/' in  which  the  superior  poetry  of  Logan  and  Cameron 
only  sets  ofif  to  greater  advantage  the  superior  devotion  of 
Watts. 

But  for  any  book  of  verse  or  devotional  manual,  there  is 
reserved  an  ordeal  more  trying  than  the  suffirage  of  a  puUic 
assembly,  or  the  criticism  of  an  ecclesiastical  committee.  The 
Book  of  books  excepted,  there  is  little  authorship  which  we 
care  for  in  the  sick-room  or  which  we  can  tolerate  on  the 
verge  of  eternity.  But  so  essentially  scriptural  are  the  senti- 
ments and  sayings  which,  in  this  case,  metre  has  helped  to 
make  memorable,  and  so  near  the  better  countiy  must  the 
author  have  been  when  he  first  felt  their  inspiration,  that,  like 
bright  shapes  or  balmy  airs  blown  seaward  from  the  exotic 
shore,  some  of  their  holiest  breathings  seem  indigenous  to 
Immanuers  land,  and  can  only  be  fully  understood  on  the 
confines  of  heaven. 

^^  Jesus  can  make  a  dying  bed 
Feel  soft  as  downy  pillows  arc, 
"While  on  HLs  breast  I  lean  mv  head, 
And  breathe  my  life  out  sweetly  there." 

*' Jesu3,  my  God  I  I  know  Ilis  name, 
His  name  is  all  my  trust; 
Kor  will  He  put  my  soul  to  shame, 
Nor  let  my  hope  be  lost." 

With  such  accents  on  their  lips,  what  multitudes  of  pilgrims 
have  approached  "the  land  of  pure  delight  !"J*and,  with  the 
tear  in  their  eyes,  but  no  murmur  in  their  hearts,  how  often 
have  survivors  sung — 

**  Why  do  we  mourn  departinjj  friends? 
Or  shake  at  death's  alarms? 
'Tis  but  the  voice  that  Jesus  sends 
To  call  them  to  Hia  arms." 
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Bat  there  are  many  who  cannot  rise  to  such  exalting  strains, 
and  who  still,  in  the  words  of  the  familiar  yolume,  haye 
breathed  oat  their  latest  prayer.  When  Daniel  Webster  lay 
dying,  almost  the  last  employment  of  that  oracular  voice,  which 
had  so  often  thrilled  the  senate,  and  given  the  signal  of  action 
to  his  country,  was  to  repeat  'again  and  again,  in  deep  and 
solemn  pathos,  the  psalm  beginning — 

"Then  pity,  Lord,  0  Lord  forgive, 
Let  a  repenting  rebel  live ; 
My  crimes  are  great,  but  can't  surpass 
The  power  and  glory  of  Thy  grace  I " 

And,  to  mention  no  other,  there  is  a  gravestone  in  Bengal, 
which,  besides  a  name  and  date,  contains  nothing  but  the 
lines — 

**  A  guilty,  weak,  and  helpless  worm, 
On  Thy  kmd arms  I  fall;" 

an  inscription  peculiarly  affecting,  as  the  testamentary  injunc- 
tion and  final  confession  of  faith,  of  one  in  labours  so  abim- 
dant,  and  for  strength  of  character  so  conspicuous,  as  William 
Carey. 

Wonderful  as  these  efiFiisions  of  sanctifed  genius  are,  they 
are  by  no  means  perfect.  Of  many,  the  mechanical  execution 
could  be  improved  by  almost  any  poet  of  the  million.  The 
rhymes  are  often  wretched;  and  it  is  perfectly  marvellous  how 
the  author  could  survive  the  first  publication  forty  years,  and 
allow  edition  after  edition  to  appear  with  such  couplets  un- 
altered, as — 

"How  can  I  sink  with  such  a  prop 

As  my  eternal  God?" 
"  Our  souls  can  neither^!/  nor  go 

To  reach  eternal  joys." 

Some  of  the  grandest  hymns  are  marred  by  a  poor  and  un- 
worthy ending.     After  launching  in  mid-air  in  a  style  worthy 
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of  Pindar,  the  Muse  is  seized  with  a  sadden  vertigo^  and  flutters 
down  into  a  bathos  deeper  than  Sir  Richard  Blackmore.  But 
there  arc  graver  faults  than  artistic  blemishes.  Their  repie> 
sentations  are  sometimes*  unreaL 

'^  Lord,  wbat  a  wretched  land  Is  this,'' 

is  a  libel  on  that  earth  which  the  meek  do  inherit,  and  bb 
entirely  inconsistent  with  the  excellent  writer's  general  appre- 
ciation of  the  beauties  of  nature  and  art,  and,  like  some  other 
forms  of  a  mistaken  ascetidsm,  it  is  a  relic  of  Popery,  which 
even  the  Puritan  had  failed  to  discard.  But  more  injurious 
than  any  monkish  or  Manichean  anathema  on  life  and  its 
material  enjoyments,  is  any  misrepresentation  of  the  Divine 
character  and  dispositions ;  and  such  an  unwitting  misrepre- 
sentation, we  fear,  is  sometimes  conveyed  by  language  hkt 
the  following,  applied  to  the  throne  of  the  Eternal: — 

**  Once  'twas  a  seat  of  dreadful  wrath, 
And  shot  devouring  flame ; 
Our  God  appeared  '  consuming  fire,' 
And  Vengeance  was  His  name. 

'^Bich  were  the  drops  of  Jesus'  blood, 
That  calmed  His  frowning  face, 
That  sprinkled  o'er  the  burning  throne, 
And  turned  the  wrath  to  grace ;" 

where  a  >'indictive  aspect  is  given  to  Paternal  Deity,  in  direct 
contradiction  to  the  gracious  assurance  that  it  was  "  Gkni  who 
so  loved  the  world,  that  he  gave  his  only-begotton  Son."  It 
is  only  when  we  realise  the  Saviour's  mission  and  satis&ction 
as  the  result  and  expression  of  the  Father's  love,  that  in  the 
Christian  atonement  we  have  "  strong  consolation,"  and  there- 
fore we  regret,  as  injurious  and  reacting  towards  opposite 
errors,  the  language,  whether  in  sermons  or  in  hymns,  which, 
in  order  to  dramatise  the  work  of  redemption,  exhibits  as  stem 
and  severe  One  person  of  the  adorable  Godhead,  as  mild  and 
compassionate  Another. 
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For  Dr  Watts  Mr  Montgomery  has  claimed  the  honour  of 
being  "  almost  the  inventor  of  hymns  in  our  language/'  and 
the  claim  is  not  extravagant.  Of  sacred  poetry,  from  the 
humblest  rhymes  up  to  the  great  English  epic,  there  had 
already  appeared  an  ample  store ;  but  of  compositions  adapted 
to  public  worship,  there  was  little  choice,  except  as  it  lay 
between  the  various  metrical  psalters.  How  far  the  father  of 
F.ngliwh  hynmology  may  have  av(uled  himself  of  existing 
materials,  we  leave  to  the  research  of  those  who  love  such 
cariosities  of  literature.  As  &r  as  any  instances  occur  to  our 
casual  recollection,  the  resemblance  is  remote,  or,  where  it  is 
doser,  the  improvement  on  the  original  is  so  great  as  to  recon- 
cile us  to  the  plagiarism.  For  example,  in  some  old  copies  of 
King  James's  Bible,  we  find  verses  beginning — 

"  Here  is  the  spring  where  waters  flow, 
To  quench  our  heat  of  sin ; 
Here  is  the  tree  where  truth  doth  grow, 
To  lead  our  lives  therein. 

^^  Here  is  the  Judge  that  stints  the  strife, 
Where  men's  devices  fail ; 
Here  is  the  bread  that  feeds  the  life, 
That  deatli  cannot  assail.'^ 

In  Wattfi's  hymn  "On  the  Holy  Scriptures''  (Book  ii,  119), 
the  same  thoughts  thus  reappear : — 

^'  Here  consecrated  water  flows, 
To  quench  my  thirst  of  sin ; 
Here  the  fair  tree  of  knowledge  grows, 
Nor  danger  dwells  therein. 

^*  This  is  the  Judge  that  ends  the  strife, 
Where  wit  and  reason  fail ; 
My  guide  to  everlasting  life, 
Through  all  this  gloomy  vale." 

Before  taking  lei^ve  of  the  Christian  psabnist,  it  may  be 

2c2 
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well  to  mention  that  the  last  time  ho  took  up  the  lyre,  was  to 
entertain  and  instruct  the  lambs  of  the  flock.  Arrived  at 
middle  life,  a  bachelor,  a  student,  and  an  invalid,  it  might 
have  been  supposed  that  he  would  have  lost  his  interest  m 
children,  if  he  did  not  even  find  their  company  an  irritation 
and  a  trouble.  But  as  long  as  the  heart  is  green — as  long  as 
it  retains  aught  of  the  poet's  ingenuousness,  or  of  the  Mastei^s 
graciousness,  it  will  try  to  secure  some  leisure  for  the  little 
ones ;  it  will  survey  them  with  tender  and  sympathising  remi- 
niscences, and  will  seek  to  resuscitate  its  earlier  seli^  in  order 
to  commune  with  them.  So  was  it  with  Isaac  Watta  He 
felt  that  his  mental  harvest  had  been  reaped,  and  fancied  that 
with  his  powers  it  was  coming  to  the  scar  and  yellow  lea£ 
But  there  was  still  the  Michaelmas  summer.  It  brought  out 
again  some  blossoms  of  the  spring ;  it  revealed  some  birds  of 
passage  which  had  not  taken  flight;  and  for  the  sake  of 
the  children  he  caged  the  birds,  and  made  a  posy  of  the  flowers, 
and  he  has  left  them  in  his  "  Divine"  and  "  Moral"  songs^ 
And  what  should  we  have  done  without  them?  How  tame 
and  tuneless  would  the  days  of  our  childhood  stand  out  to  our 
retrospect,  if  stripped  of  "  The  Cradle  Hymn,"  and  "  Abroad 
in  the  Meadows,"  and  "  The  Rose,  that  Beautiful  Flower,  the 
Glory  of  April  and  May !"  And  cross  and  lazy  and  hard- 
hearted as  we  jvre,  how  much  worse  might  we  have  been  were 
it  not  for  "  The  Dog's  Delight,"  and  "  The  Busy  Bee,"  and 
"  The  Voice  of  the  Sluggard,"  and  "  Whene'er  I  take  my  Walks 
Abroad  !"  Kind  tutor  !  how  mellow  is  thy  memory  !  How 
hallowed  and  how  innocent  do  the  days  now  look  that  we 
spent  with  thee  !  and  how  glad  we  are  to  think  that  in  the 
homes  and  the  Sunday  Schools  of  Britain  and  America,  some 
millions  of  young  minds  are  still,  from  year  to  year,  ei^joying 
thy  companionship,  so  loving,  wise,  and  holy ! 

With  poetical  contempt  of  dates  we  have  arrived  at  the 
minstrel's  last  lay,  whilst  we  have  scarcely  reached  the  m^jorit^ 
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of  the  man.*  Suffice  it  then  to  add,  that  after  being  a  short 
time  tutor  in  the  ^mily  of  Sir  John  Hartopp,  in  his  twentj- 
fourth  year  he  was  invited  to  become  the  pastor  of  the  congre- 
gational church  in  London,  of  which  Joseph  Caryl,  Dr  Owen, 
and  David  Clarkson,  had  been  successive  ministers.  This,  for 
half  a  century — ^viz.  from  1608  till  his  death  in  1748 — was  his 
office,  and  its  work  was  what  he  loved ;  but  through  manifold 
infumities  his  labours  were  often  intermitted.  At  last,  in  1 7 1 2, 
he  was  seized  with  a  nervous  fever,  which  continued  for  many 
months,  and  from  the  effects  of  which  his  constitution  never 
perfectly  recovered.  And  then  it  was  that  Sir  Thomas  and 
Lady  Abney,  having  tempted  him  out  to  their  charming  retreat 
at  Theobald's,  made  him  their  prisoner  for  life,  and  converted 
a  week's  visit  into  a  delightful  detention  of  five-and-thirty 
years.  "  Here,"  in  the  words  of  his  biographer,  Dr  Gibbons, 
''he  enjoyed  the  uninterrupted  demonstrations  of  the  truest 
friendship.  Here,  without  any  care  of  his  own,  he  had  every- 
thing which  could  contribute  to  the  enjoyment  of  life  and 
fiftvoar  the  unwearied  pursuit  of  his  studiea  Here  he  dwelt 
in  a  &mily,  which,  for  piety,  order,  harmony,  and  every  virtue, 
was  a  house  of  Gkxl.  Here  he  had  the  privilege  of  a  country 
recess,  the  fragrant  bower,  the  spreading  lawn,  the  flowery 
garden,  and  other  advantages,  to  soothe  his  mind  and  aid  his 
restoration  to  health ;  to  yield  him,  whenever  he  chose  them, 
the  most  grateful  intervals  from  his  laborious  studies,  and 
enable  him  to  return  to  them  with  redoubled  vigour  and 

delight" 

In  all  the  annals  of  hospitality  there  is  hardly  such  another 
case.  "  A  coalition,"  as  Dr  Johnson  calls  it,  "  a  state  in  which 
the  notions  of  patronage  and  dependence  were  overpowered 

•  Dr  Watt«  wai  bom  at  Southampton,  July  17, 1674.  He  died  at  Stoke- 
Newingtcm,  London,  Noyember  25,  1748.  The  beautiful  demesne  of  the 
Abneys  is  now  conTerted  into  a  cemetery,  in  the  midst  of  which  stands  a 
haiiiltffir^  monument  oommemoratiTO  of  Br  Watts* 
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by  the  i)crceptiou  of  reciprocal  benefits ;"  and  in  which,  it  may 
be  added,  there  must  have  been,  on  either  side,  a  rare  exemp- 
tion from  the  foibles  with  which  ordinary  goodness  is  afflicted. 
The  Abneys  did  not  weary  of  their  guest,  nor  did  that  gaest, 
amidst  unwonted  luxuries,  grow  soft  and  idle ;  and  as  it  was 
in  the  cheerful  asylum  which  they  opened  to  the  shattered 
invalid,  that  most  of  the  works  were  penned,  which  now  fill 
the  six  collective  quartos,  we  arc  all  of  us  the  debtors  of  the 
generous  knight  and  hLs  gentle  lady,  nor,  we  may  well  beHeve^ 
is  their  labour  of  love  forgotten  by  Him,  who,  in  the  case  of 
the  least  of  His  servants  when  sick^  remembers  those  ^dio 
visit  them. 

Never  was  kindness  more  considerate — never  was  interpod- 
tion  more  providential.  As  far  as  his  o^ti  instincts  and  the 
circumstances  of  the  times  could  indicate,  Dr  Watts*s  calling 
was  the  improvement  of  Christian  literature.  In  the  previous 
century.  Bishop  Hall  had  published  the  banns  between  Letters 
and  Religion,  and  in  his  pungent  "  Qiaracters"  and  enter- 
tainuig  "  Epistles,"  he  had  laboured  to  press  into  the  service 
of  the  sanctuary  the  shrewd  observation  of  Theophrastus,  the 
varied  intelligence  and  vivacity  of  Pliny.  But  the  example 
had  not  been  followed.  Notwithstanding  the  unprecedented 
amount  of  theological  authorship  with  which  the  intervening 
age  had  overflowed,  little  or  nothing  had  been  done  to  propi- 
tiate men  of  taste  to  evangelical  religion ;  and  although,  as 
regarded  the  older  generation  who  had  listened  to  Baxter  and 
Owen,  this  was  of  minor  moment,  it  greatly  concerned  thai 
successors.  Pious  matrons  in  the  country,  and  Godfearing 
merchants  in  the  city,  felt  a  famine  of  the  Word,  and  whilst  in 
the  meetings  they  frequented,  they  sighed  for  the  sap  and  the 
savour  to  which  they  had  been  accustomed  in  their  youth, 
their  sons  and  daughters  were  reading  Pope  and  Addison 
throughout  the  week ;  and,  in  the  self-same  meetings  to  which 
they  were  dragged  by  their  pious  seniors  on  the  Sabbath,  they 
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.were  yawning  at  the  prolixity  of  the  sermon,  or  tittering  at 
the  grotesque  similes  of  the  preacher.  Nor  on  the  Sunday 
evening,  in  the  parlour  at  home,  was  the  matter  greatly  mended. 
It  would  have  been  well  for  the  young  people  if  they  had  read 
the  good  books  which  their  parents  recommended,  or  sung  the 
psahns  of  which  these  never  wearied ;  but,  after  yesterday's 
Spectator,  Owen  on  Perseverance  was  heavy  reading,  and  even 
the  best-disposed  youth  could  hardly  convince  himself  that 
Stemhold  was  sublimer  than  Dryden.  Dr  Watts  felt  the 
desideratmn.  The  whole  course  of  his  studies  had  prepared 
him  for  supplying  it,  and  there  was  nothing  to  which  he  was 
more  inclined  by  the  entire  bent  of  his  genius.  And  now,  in 
the  good  providence  of  God,  he  enjoyed  the  opportunity,  and 
the  rest  of  his  life  was  mainly  spent  in  advancing  the  cause 
of  Christian  culture,  through  the  medium  of  an  attractive 
authorship. 

But  the  congregation  in  Bury  Street  was  as  self-sacrificing 
as  the  Abneys  were  generous.  They  could  not  part  with  a 
pastor  whose  praise  was  in  all  the  churches,  and  of  whom  they 
themselves  were  proud ;  neither  would  they  selfishly  restrain 
him  from  his  higher  calling  and  his  ^ider  ministry.  They 
released  him  from  all  his  more  toUsome  duties.  They  found 
for  him  a  colleague,  with  whom,  for  thirty  years  and  upwards, 
he  was  happily  associated.  They  were  glad  to  hear  the  Doctor 
when  he  was  able  to  preach ;  and  when  the  Doctor  was  nervous 
or  indisposed^  he  himself  was  happy  to  join  the  rest  in  listening 
to  Mr  Price.  And,  indeed,  in  preaching  he  was  not  so  pre- 
eminent. Although  his  voice  was  musical  and  his  utterance 
delightfully  distinct,  his  manner  was  calm  and  deliberate,  and 
more  fitted  to  instruct  an  affectionate  circle  than  to  arouse  a 
promiscuous  auditory.  He  had  neither  the  material  volume 
and  sonorous  vehemence  which  constitute  the  modem  Boan- 
ergeSy  nor  the  excitable  temperament  which  sometimes  makes 
np  for  physical  defects  :  and  it  may  be  questioned  whether  it 
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was  not,  on  the  whole,  better  for  Buiy  Street  that  Mr  Price 
was  the  stated  preacher. 

So  Dr  Watts  was  allowed  to  ply  the  ministry  which  God 
had  given  him;  and  in  the  longer  or  shorter  intervals  of  illness, 
he  went  on  replenishing  more  and  more  his  richly  famished 
mind,  and  giving  forth,  volume  after  volume,  those  books  for 
which  after  ages  were  to  bless  his  memory.  Few  subjects  of 
rational  inquiry  escaped  his  versatile  and  eager  pursuit,  and 
every  new  conquest  was  a  tribute  to  his  Master  and  a  present 
to  mankind.  True  to  his  own  maxim,  "  I  hate  the  thoughts 
of  making  anything  in  religion  heavy  or  tiresome,'*  he  sought 
to  make  every  attractive  theme,  and  every  useful  science,  the 
handmaid  of  religion,  even  as  he  longed  to  see  religion  the 
mistress  of  an  intelligent  and  well-instructed  family.  And 
with  this  twofold  aim — seeking  at  once  to  Christiamse  know- 
ledge and  to  refine  and  expand  the  mind  of  the  Christian  com- 
munity, and  with  a  prevailing  reference  to  the  rising  race — 
he  took  up  in  succession  Logic,  Astronomy,  Geography,  English 
Grammar,  Scripture  History ;  and  as,  in  his  "  Logic,"  he  had 
given  directions  for  the  right  use  of  reason,  so,  in  his  work  on 
the  Passions,  he  gave  instructions  for  the  right  guidance  of 
man's  moral  and  emotional  nature ;  besides  publishing  treatises 
more  purely  theological  on  Prayer  and  Christian  Ethics,  and 
on  controverted  questions  in  divinity,  and  a  volume  entitled, 
**  Reliquiae  Juveniles,"  perhaps  the  most  characteristic  of  the 
whole,  as  containing  in  its  miscellaneous  pages  short  papers  on 
all  kinds  of  topics,  grave  and  gay,  mental  and  material,  terres- 
trial and  celestial,  in  Latin  verse  and  English  prose. 

Of  these  a  few  are  now  obsolete,  owing  to  the  advancement 
of  the  sciences,  and  others  have  been  pushed  out  of  favour  by 
brisker  or  more  brilliant  competitors.  But  still  they  have 
accomplished  their  purpose.  For  the  instruction  of  youth, 
they  have  necessitated  the  preparation  of  manuals  at  once 
attractive  and  thorough,  and  conveying  information  in  a  tone 
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of  cheeifnl  affection  and  benevolent  solicitude  for  their  higher 
interests.  Some,  however,  cannot  easily  be  superseded.  We 
doubt  if  even  Todd's  "  Student's  Guide,"  with  all  its  modem 
adaptation  and  its  welcome  minuteness,  will  consign  to  oblivion 
the '' Improvement  of  the  Mind,"  so  practical  in  its  details  and 
80  inspiring  in  its  tone ;  and  although  the  imiversities  may  have 
now  produced  systems  of  logic  more  suitable  to  their  objects 
than  our  authors  clear  and  masterly  compend,  we  know  of 
nothing  so  likely  to  interest  the  non-professional  reader  in  his 
own  mind  and  its  intellectual  processes,  or  to  aid  him  in  his 
inquiries  after  truth.* 

In  his  theological  disquisitions,  Dr  Watts  was  not  so  suc- 
cessful as  in  his  contributions  to  Christian  literature.  The 
best  of  his  hymns  leave  little  for  the  most  fastidious  to  censure, 
and  nothing  for  the  most  aspiring  to  hope ;  and  his  sermon  on 
"  The  End  of  Time,"  is  as  profoundly  awakening  as  "  The  Hap- 
piness of  Separate  Spirits  "  is  elevating  to  our  nobler  sentiments 
and  reproving  to  our  earthliness.  But  when  he  quitted  the 
devotional  and  the  practical  for  the  speculative,  he  was  away 
firom  homa  Every  one  wants  to  climb  a  mountain,  and  it 
is  exceedingly  difficult  to  believe  beforehand  that  it  needs  much 
strength  to  achieve  the  task,  or  that  mists  can  be  very  danger- 
ous :  it  looks  so  clear  from  below,  and  we  feel  so  strong  in  the 
valley.  And  all  of  us  can  remember  how,  in  the  days  of  our 
youth,  the  first  use  we  made  of  our  Aristotelian  alpenstock,  was 
an  attempt  to  ascend  some  metaphysical  Mont  Blanc  or  theo- 

*  The  merits  of  Watts's  Logic  are  admirably  stated  by  Tissot  of  Dijon,  in 
kis  prc&ce  to  a  French  translation.  (Paris,  1846).  ''  II  y  a  aoasi  plus  de 
m^Uiode  et  de  clart^  peat-6tre  dans  la  Loglque  de  Watts  que  dans  cello 
d'Amanld.  Le  bon  sens  Anglais,  le  sens  des  affaires,  celui  de  la  vie  pratique, 
1^  r^riie  &  nn  trds-hant  degr6 ;  tandis  que  le  sens  sp6culatif  d'on  th6ologien 
iwihlement  scolasiiqne  encore,  est  plus  sensible  dans  VArt  de  ptnser.  Or, 
Watts  a  Bu  dtre  complet  sans  £tre  exccssif ;  il  a  touch6  trds  convenable- 
ment  tout  ce  qui  derait  Tdtre,  et  s*est  toujoura  arrcte  au  point  precis  od 
plus  de  profondeor  aurait  pu  nnire  &  la  cUrt6." 
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logical  Jungfrau;  and  although  wc  cannot  exactly  say  that  we 
reached  the  summit,  yet  we  are  sure  that  we  were  a  great  deal 
higher  than  the  Origin  of  Evil,  or  the  water-shed  betwixt 
Liberty  and  Necessity.  Even  to  old  age,  Dr  Watts  felt  some- 
thing of  this  temptation^  and  very  naturally.  His  forte  was 
explanation.  He  had  an  admirable  faculty  of  clearing  up  con- 
fusion,  within  his  own  line  of  things.  In  everyday  ethics,  and 
in  the  elements  of  mental  science,  he  could  expound,  distin- 
guish, simplify,  so  well  that  few  could  do  better.  But  it  was 
unfortunate  that  he  tried  to  set  philosophers  right  on  the 
subjects  of  Space,  and  of  the  Freedom  of  the  Will,  nor  less 
unfortunate  that  he  sought  to  readjust  for  theologians  the 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  It  is  scarcely  presumption  even  in  us 
to  say,  that  these  were  matters  too  high  for  him.  His  mind 
was  not  naturally  designed  to  master  such  difficulties;  nor 
were  his  habits  those  of  profound,  continuous,  abstract  think- 
ing. He  was  neither  Joseph  Butler,  nor  Jonathan  Edwards, 
nor  William  de  Leibnitz,  but  the  Isaac  Watts,  whom  the  most 
of  good  men  would  have  rather  been ;  and  it  is  no  reproach  to 
his  general  ability  to  say  that  he  failed  to  ascend  those  dizzy 
altitudes,  although  it  might  have  been  more  to  the  credit  of 
his  prudence  if  he  had  never  tried.  As  the  sacred  poet,  none 
could  soar  so  high;  but  in  pedestrian  expeditions,  he  was 
scarcely  a  match  for  the  longer  wind  and  tougher  sinews  of 
some  very  prosaic  competitors. 

If  rightly  told,  a  life  like  that  of  Isaac  Watts  would  read 
great  lessons;  but,  for  brevity,  and  notwithstanding  the  ex- 
ception we  have  just  taken,  the  whole  might  be  condensed 
into — "  Study  to  be  quiet,  and  to  do  your  own  businesa" 
Dr  Watts  had  his  own  comictions.  He  made  no  secret  of  his 
Nonconformity.  At  a  period  when  many  Dissenters  entered 
the  Church,  and  became  distinguished  dignitaries,  he  deemed 
it  his  duty  still  to  continue  outside  of  the  National  Establish- 
ment.    At  the  same  time,  he  was  no  agitator.     He  felt  no 
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call  to  rail  at  his  brethren  for  their  ecclesiastical  defection, 
nor  did  he  write  pamphlets  against  the  evils  of  a  hierarchy, 
real  or  imagined  But  €k>d  had  given  him  a  ''  business."  He 
had  given  him,  as  his  vocation,  to  join  together  those  whom 
men  had  put  asunder — ^mental  culture  and  vital  piety.  And, 
studying  to  be  quiet,  he  pursued  that  calling  very  diligently, 
very  successfully.  Without  concealing  the  pecuMar  doctrines 
of  the  gospel,  without  losing  the  fervour  of  his  personal  devo- 
tion, he  gained  for  that  gospel  the  homage  of  genius  and  in- 
telligence; and,  like  the  King  of  Israel,  he  touched  his  harp 
so  skilfully,  that  many  who  hardly  understood  the  words  were 
melted  by  the  tune.  Without  surrendering  his  right  of  private 
judgment,  without  abjuring  his  love  of  natural  and  artistic 
beauty,  he  shewed  his  preference  for  moral  excellence,  his 
intense  conviction  of  "  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus."  And  now, 
in  his  well-arranged  and  tasteful  study,  decorated  by  his  own 
pencil,  a  lute  and  a  telescope  on  the  same  tabic  with  his  Bible, 
he  seems  to  stand  before  us,  a  treatise  on  Logic  in  one  hand, 
and  a  volume  of  "  Hymns  and  Spiritual  Songs"  in  the  other, 
asserting  the  harmony  of  Faith  and  Eeason,  and  pleading  for 
Beligion  and  Refinement  in  firm  and  stable  imion.  And,  as 
&r  as  the  approval  of  the  Most  High  can  be  gathered  from 
events,  or  from  its  reflection  in  the  conscience  of  mankind, 
the  Master  has  said,  "Well  done,  good  and  faithful  servant." 
"Without  tiimming,  without  temporising,  he  was  "quiet;"  and 
without  bustle,  without  boasting  or  parade,  he  did  "  his  own 
business,"  the  work  that  God  had  given  him.  And  now  no 
Church  repudiates  him,  and  none  can  monopolise  him. 
Bis  eloge  is  pronounced  by  Samuel  Johnson  and  Robert 
Soutliey,  as  well  as  Josiah  Conder;  and,  whilst  his  monument 
looks  down  on  Dissenting  graves  in  Abney  Park,  his  effigy 
Eposes  beneath  the  consecrated  roof  of  Westminster  Abbey. 
And,  which  is  fer  better,  next  Lord's-day,  the  Name  that  is 
^bove  eveiy  name,  will  be  sung  in  &neB  where  princes  worship 
TOL.  in  2d 
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and  prelates  minister,  as  well  as  in  bams  where  mechamcs 
pray  and  ragged  scholars  say  "  Amen,**  in  words  for  which  all 
alike  must  thank  his  hallowed  genius;  and  it  will  only  be 
some  curious  student  of  h3mmology  who  will  care  to  recollect 
that  Isaac  Watts  is  the  Asaph  of  each  choir,  the  leader  of 
each  company. 
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SPECIMENS. 

HYMNS. 

In  the  Established  Churches  of  England  and  Scotland,  the 
woidB  of  Dr  Watts  are  sung  every  Lord's-day,  although  the 
sathorship  is  often  unsurmised  by  the  worshippers ;  and,  in 
many  instances,  owing  to  the  material  changes  which  have 
been  made,  the  author,  were  he  to  revisit  our  world,  could 
hardly  identify  his  own  compositions.  Our  readers  have  here 
a  sample  of  the  old  wine  undiluted  and  unadulterated ;  and 
even  those  to  whom  the  specimens  are  most  fsLmiliar,  will  not 
deem  their  introduction  irksome  or  unwelcome. 

In  the  first  of  the  following  hymns,  Mr  Milncr  {"  Life  and 
Times  of  Dr  Watts,"  page  276)  says,  that  Dr  Watts  "  avails 
himself  of  a  beautiful  idea  from  Gray's  '  Fragment  on  Vicissi- 
tude,' "  quoting  the  well-known  passage — 

**  See  the  wretch  that  long  lias  tost, 

On  the  thorny  bed  of  pain, 
At  length  repair  his  vigour  lost, 

And  breathe  and  walk  agun ; 
The  meanest  floweret  of  the  vale,  ^ 

The  simplest  note  that  swells  the  gale. 
The  common  son,  the  air,  the  skies. 
To  him  are  opening  paradise.^' 

It  may  be  questioned  whether  there  is  more  than  a  casual 
coincidence  between  the  two  poets.  At  all  events.  Watts 
could  not  have  borrowed  from  Gray,  as  the  above  hymn  was 
published  nine  years  before  the  author  of  the  "  Fragment  on 
Vicissitude"  was  bom ! 

Thomson's  beautiful  "  Hymn  of  the  Seasons,"  as  every  one 
remembers,  concludes  with  the  line — 

"  Come,  then,  expreseive  aileaoet  muse  Hb  praise.*' 
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The  first  bouk  of  W'&tts's  "  Lyric  Poenu,"  with  t.  K 
PmIid  IxT.,  "  Tibi  silet,  0  Dena,"  ends  with  the  stv 

"  God  is  ui  huven,  and  men  bdow ; 
Be  ibwt,  onr  laat* ;  onr  woidi,  be  few ; 
A  Mcred  reTerenoe  checki  our  aoDga, 
And  pniUe  uu  eiletit  on  onr  longnet." 

The  Lj'rica  were  published  in  1 705,  uid,  if  we  mi 
Thomson's  hymn  waa  firat  published  in  1730.  I 
tmlikely  that  the  cadence  of  the  earlier  poem,  liuj 
congenial  memory,  reappeared  in  the  later  and  mon 
production  )  In  many  cases  of  seeming  plagiarism 
tremely  difficult  to  distijignish  betwixt  unconadooB  i 
and  deliberate  abstraction  ;  and  there  can  be  no  que 
some  of  the  most  curious  examples  of  "  pandlel  pssi 
in  the  same  category  nith  those  accidental  couicidei 
are  constantly  occurring  in  the  histoiy  of  scientific  d 
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Ran  up  with  joj  the  Bhining  waj 
T  embrabe  my  dearest  Lor4. 

Feaileas  of  hell  and  ghastlj  death, 
IM  break  through  eveiy  foe: 

The  wings  of  love  and  arms  of  faith 
Would  bear  me  conqueror  through. 


Else,  rise,  my  soul,  and  leave  the  ground, 
Stretch  all  thy  thoughts  abroad. 

And  rouse  up  evVy  tuneful  soimd 
To  praise  th'  eternal  God. 

Long  ere  the  lofly  skies  were  spread, 

Jehovah  filPd  his  tiirone ; 
Or  Adam  form*d,  or  angels  made. 

The  Maker  lived  alone. 

His  boundless  years  can  ne^er  decrease. 
But  still  maintain  their  prime; 

Etemity^s  His  dwelling-place. 
And  ever  is  His  time. 

While  like  a  tide  our  minutes  flow, 

The  present  and  the  past, 
He  fills  His  own  immortal  KOW, 

And  sees  our  ages  waste. 

The  sea  and  sky  must  perish  too, 

And  vast  destruetion  come ! 
The  oreatures — ^look  I  how  M  they  grow, 

And  wait  their  fiery  doom. 

Well,  let  the  sea  shrink  all  away, 
And  flame  melt  down  the  skies ; 

My  God  shall  live  an  endless  day, 
When  th*  old  creation  diM. 
2d2 
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^t  3Lort)'0  Bag. 

Blessed  morning,  whose  young  dawning  rays 

Beheld  our  rising  God ; 
That  saw  Him  triumph  o^er  the  dust, 

And  leave  His  last  abode ! 

In  the  cold  prison  of  a  tomb 

The  dead  Redeemer  lay, 
Till  the  revolving  skies  had  brought 

The  third,  th'  appointed  day. 

Hell  and  the  grave  unite  their  force 

To  hold  our  God  in  vain  ; 
The  sleeping  Conqueror  arose, 

And  burst  their  feeble  chain. 

To  Thy  great  name.  Almighty  Lord, 

These  sacred  hours  we  pay, 
And  loud  hosannas  shall  proclaim 

The  triumph  of  the  day. 

Salvation  and  immortal  praise 

To  our  victorious  King ; 
Let  heaven  and  earth,  and  rocks  and  seas, 

With  glad  hosannas  ring. 

Elft  Hamb  of  Goh  Wiox»i}iff{t  bg  tfie  inj^oU  (iTreatu 

Come  let  us  join  our  cheerful  songs 

With  angels  roimd  the  throne ; 
Ten  thousand  thousand  are  their  tongues, 

But  all  their  joys  are  one. 

"  Worthy  the  Lamb  that  died,"  they  cry, 

"To  be  exalted  thus:" 
**  Worthy  the  Lamb,"  our  lips  reply, 

"  For  He  was  slain  for  us." 

Jesus  is  worthy  to  receive 
Honour  and  power  divine; 
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And  blessings  more  than  we  can  give, 
Be,  Lord,  for  ever  Thine. 

Lei  all  that  dwell  above  the  skr. 
And  air,  and  earth,  and  seas, 

Conspire  to  lifi  Thy  glories  high, 
And  speak  Thine  endless  praise : 

The  whole  creation  join  in  one. 

To  bless  the  sacred  name 
Of  Him  that  sits  upon  the  throne, 

And  to  adore  the  Lamb. 

tEf}t  ^ij^Uomntfisi  of  dDj^tst 

No  more,  my  God,  I  boast  no  more 
Of  all  the  duties  I  have  done: 
I  quit  the  hopes  I  held  before. 
To  trust  the  merits  of  Thy  Son. 

Now  for  the  love  I  bear  Ills  name, 
What  was  my  gain  I  count  my  loss ; 
My  former  pride  I  call  my  shame, 
And  nail  my  glory  to  flis  cross. 

Yes,  and  I  must  and  will  esteem 
All  things  but  loss  for  Jesus*  sake: 
0  may  my  soul  be  found  in  Him, 
And  of  His  righteousness  partake! 

The  best  obedience  of  my  hands. 
Dares  not  appear  before  Thy  throne; 
But  faith  can  answer  Thy  demands, 
By  pleading  what  my  Lord  has  done. 


JFatti)  in  di^tisA  our  Sacrifice. 

Not  all  the  blood  of  beasts 
On  Jewish  altars  slain. 
Could  give  the  guilty  conscience  peace, 
Or  wash  ftway  the  atain. 
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But  Christ,  the  heavenlj  Lamb, 
Takes  all  our  sioe  away; 
A  sacrifice  of  nobler  name 
And  richer  blood  than  thej. 

My  faith  would  lay  her  hand 
On  that  dear  head  of  Thine, 
While  like  a  penitent  I  stand, 
And  there  confess  my  sin. 

My  soul  looks  back  to  see 
The  burdens  Thou  didst  bear. 
When  hanging  on  the  cursed  tree, 
And  hopes  her  guilt  was  there. 

Belieying,  we  rejoice 
To  see  the  curse  remove: 
We  bless  the  Lamb  with  cheerful  voice, 
And  sing  His  bleeding  love. 

3Beat]^  anti  Immcbfate  ffilorg. 

There  is  a  house  not  made  with  hands. 

Eternal  and  on  high; 
And  here  my  spirit  waiting  stands, 

Till  God  shall  bid  it  fly. 

Shortly  this  prison  of  my  clay 
Must  be  dissolved  and  fall; 

Then,  0  my  soul,  with  joy  obey 
Thy  heav'nly  Father's  call. 

'Tis  He,  by  His  Almighty  grace. 
That  forms  tliee  fit  for  heaven ; 

And,  as  an  earnest  of  the  place. 
Has  Hifl  own  Spirit  given. 

We  walk  by  faith  of  joys  to  come; 

Faith  lives  upon  His  Word; 
But  while  the  body  is  our  home, 

We  *re  absent  fit>m  the  LonL 
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Tis  pleasant  to  believe  Thy  grace, 

Bat  we  had  rather  see; 
We  would  be  absent  from  the  flesh, 

And  present,  Lord,  with  Thee. 

&Lositsi  IBgrng  in  tfye  Embrace  of  ffioti* 

Death  cannot  make  our  souls  afraid, 

If  God  be  with  us  there; 
We  may  walk  through  its  darkest  shade, 

And  never  yield  to  fear. 

I  could  renounce  my  all  below. 

If  my  Creator  bid; 
And  run,  if  I  were  calFd  to  go, 

And  die  as  Moses  did. 

Might  I  but  climb  to  Pisgah^s  top. 

And  view  the  Promis'd  Land, 
My  flesh  itself  would  long  to  drop, 

And  pray  fir  the  command. 

CIasp*d  in  my  heavenly  Fathcr^s  arms, 

I  would  forget  my  breath. 
And  lose  my  life  among  the  charms 

Of  so  divine  a  death. 

SEfie  ISeatfi  urCts  Burtal  ot  a  Satnt 

Why  do  we  mourn  departing  friends? 

Or  shake  at  death*s  alarms? 
'Tis  but  the  voice  that  Jesus  sends 

To  call  them  to  His  arms. 

Are  we  not  tending  upward  too 

As  fast  as  time  can  move? 
Nor  should  we  wish  the  hours  more  slow, 

To  keep  us  from  our  love. 

Why  should  we  tremble  to  convey 

Their  bodies  to  the  tomb? 
There  the  dear  flesh  of  Jesus  lay, 

And  left  a  long  perfume. 
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The  graves  of  all  His  saints  He  blessed 
And  soften'd  every  bed : 
Where  should  the  dying  members  rest, 
But  with  their  dying  Head? 

Thence  He  arose,  ascending  high, 

And  shcwM  our  feet  the  way : 
Up  to  the  Lord  our  flesh  shall  fly, 

At  the  great  rising-day. 

Then  let  the  last  loud  trumpet  sound, 

And  bid  our  kindred  rise  : 
Awake,  ye  nations  under  ground ; 

Ye  saints,  ascend  the  skies. 

iiTj^e  £|[ortne00  of  %i(z,  anti  t]&e  (Srootmesd  of  ffiob. 

Time !  what  an  empty  vapour  His ! 

And  days  how  swift  they  are ! 
Swift  as  an  Indian  arrow  flics. 

Or  like  a  shooting- star. 

Our  life  is  ever  on  the  wing, 

And  death  is  ever  nigh ; 
The  moment  when  our  lives  begin, 

We  all  begin  to  die. 

Yet,  mighty  God !  our  fleeting  days 

Thy  lasting  favours  share ; 
Yet,  with  the  bounties  of  Thy  grace. 

Thou  load'st  the  rolling  year. 

'Tis  sovereign  mercy  finds  us  food. 
And  we  are  clothed  with  love ; 

While  grace  stands  pointing  out  the  road 
That  leads  our  souls  above. 

His  goodness  runs  an  endless  round : 

All  glory  to  the  Lord ! 
His  mercy  never  knows  a  bound ; 

And  be  His  name  adored ! 
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Thus  we  begin  the  lastbg  song ; 

And,  when  we  close  our  eyea, 
Let  the  nest  age  Thy  praise  prolong, 

Till  time  and  natore  dies. 

PSALMS. 

[As  has  already  been  stated^  Dr  Watts's  Psalms  are  not  mere 
renderings  of  the  Hebrew  Psalter  into  English  metre,  bnt  an 
adaptation  of  the  songs  of  Zion  to  the  worship  of  the  New 
Testament  Church.  Of  this  plan  the  following  may  serve  as  an 
exemplification : — ] 

0  Lord,  oor  Lord,  how  wondrous  great 

Is  Thine  exalted  name! 
The  glories  of  Tliy  heavenly  state, 

Let  men  and  babes  proclaim. 

When  I  behold  Thy  works  on  high, 

The  moon  that  rules  the  night, 
And  stars  that  well  adorn  the  sky, 

Those  moving  worlds  of  light: 

Lord !  what  is  man,  or  all  his  race, 

Who  dwells  so  fiur  below. 
That  Thou  shouldst  visit  him  with  grace. 

And  love  his  nature  so? 

That  Thine  eternal  Son  should  bear 

To  take  a  mortal  form; 
3Iadc  lower  than  His  angels  axe^ 

To  save  a  dying  worm! 

Let  Him  be  crownM  with  majesty 

Who  bowM  His  head  to  death; 
And  be  His  honours  sounded  high 

By  all  things  that  have  breath. 

Jesus,  our  Lord,  how  wondrous  great 

Is  Thine  exalted  name! 
The  glories  of  Thy  heavenly  state, 

Let  the  whole  earth  proclaim. 
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P^alm  Ixxtu 

Jesns  shall  reign  where'er  the  son 
Does  his  sacoeasive  journeys  run ; 
His  kingdom  stretch  from  shore  to  shore, 
mi  moons  shall  wax  and  wane  no  more. 

Behold  the  islands  with  their  kings. 
And  Europe  her  best  tribute  brings; 
From  north  to  south,  the  princes  meet 
To  pay  their  homage  at  His  feet. 

There  Persia,  glorious  to  behold, 
There  India  shines  in  eastern  gold; 
And  barbarous  nations  at  His  word 
Submit,  and  bow,  and  own  their  Lord. 

For  Him  shall  endless  prayer  be  made, 
And  praises  throng  to  crown  His  head : 
His  name  like  sweet  perfume  shall  rise 
With  every  morning  sacrifice. 

People  and  realms  of  ever}'  tongue 
Dwell  on  His  love  with  sweetest  song; 
And  infant  voices  shall  proclaim 
Their  early  blessings  on  His  name. 

Blessings  abound  where'er  He  reigns; 
The  prisoner  leaps  to  lose  his  chains; 
The  weary  find  eternal  rest, 
And  all  the  sons  of  want  arc  bless'd. 

Where  He  displays  His  healing  power, 
Death  and  the  curse  are  known  no  more : 
In  Him  the  tribes  of  Adam  boast 
More  blessings  than  their  father  lost. 

Let  every  creature  rise  and  bring 
Peculiar  honours  to  our  Khlg; 
Angels  descend  with  songs  again. 
And  earth  repeat  the  long  Amen. 
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IP^alm  xc. 


Oar  God,  our  help  in  ages  past, 
Oar  hope  for  years  to  come, 

Oar  shelter  from  the  stormy  blast, 
And  onr  eternal  home  I 

Under  the  shadow  of  Thy  throne, 
Thy  saints  have  dwelt  secare : 

Sufficient  is  Thine  arm  alone. 
And  onr  defence  is  sore. 

Before  the  hills  in  order  stood, 
Or  earth  received  her  frame, 

From  everlasting  Thou  art  God, 
To  endless  years  the  same. 

Thy  word  commands  our  flesh  to  dost, 
^^Betum,  ye  sons  of  men." 

All  nations  rose  from  earth  at  first. 
And  turn  to  earth  again. 

A  thonsand  ages  in  Thy  sight 
Are  like  an  evening  gone ; 

Short  as  the  watch  that  ends  the  night 
Before  the  rising  son. 

The  basy  tribes  of  flesh  and  blood, 
With  all  their  lives  and  cares, 

Are  carried  downward  by  the  flood, 
And  lost  in  following  years. 

Time,  like  an  ever-rolling  stream, 
Bears  all  its  sons  away: 

They  fly  forgotten,  as  a  dream 
Dies  at  the  opening  day. 

Like  flowery  fields  the  nations  stand. 

Pleased  with  the  monung  light ; 
The  flowers  beneath  the  mower's  hand 
Lie  witberiDg  ere  'tis  night 
VOL.  m.  2  s 
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Our  God,  oar  help  in  ages  past, 
Oar  hope  Ua  yean  to  ooice ! 

Be  Thou  oar  gnard  while  troubles  last, 
And  oar  eternal  home. 

)^Im  xAxiL 

Joy  to  the  world  I   The  Lord  is  come! 

Let  earth  receive  her  King: 
Let  every  heart  prepare  Eim  room. 

And  heaven  and  nature  sing. 

Joy  to  the  earth!  The  Savionr  reigns! 

Let  men  their  songs  employ, 
While  fields  and  floods,  rocks,  hills,  and  plains, 

Bepeat  the  sounding  joy. 

No  more  let  sins  and  sorrows  grow, 

Nor  thorns  infest  the  ground: 
He  comes  to  make  His  blessings  flow 

Far  as  the  curse  is  found. 

He  rules  the  woiid  with  truth  and  grace, 

And  makes  the  nations  prove 
The  glories  of  His  righteousness, 

And  wonders  of  His  love. 

Sing  to  the  Lord  with  joyful  voice ; 

Let  every  land  His  name  adore ; 
The  British  isles  shall  send  the  noise 

Across  the  ocean  to  the  shore. 

Nations  attend  before  His  throne 
With  solemn  fear,  with  sacred  joy. 

Enow  that  the  Lord  is  God  alone; 
He  can  create,  and  He  destroy. 

His  sovereign  power,  without  oar  aid. 
Made  us  of  day,  and  formed  us  men ; 

And  when  like  wandering  sheep  we  strnycil, 
He  brought  ns  to  His  fold  again. 
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We  are  His  people,  we  His  caie, 
Our  souls  and  all  our  mortal  frame : 

What  lasting  honours  shall  we  rear, 
Almighty  Maker,  to  Thj  name? 

We*ll  crowd  Tbj  gates  with  thankful  songs, 
High  as  the  heayens  our  voices  raise; 

And  earth,  with  her  ten  thousand  tongues. 
Shall  fill  Thy  courts  with  sounding  pnusc. 

Wide  as  the  woirld  is  thy  command ; 

Yast  as  eternity  Thy  love ! 
Firm  as  a  rock  Tby  truth  must  stand, 

When  rolKng  years  shall  cease  to  move. 


Psalm  txbii. 

From  all  that  dwell  below  the  skies, 
Let  the  Creator^s  praise  arise : 
Let  the  Bedeemer's  name  be  sung. 
Through  ev'ry  land,  by  ev'ry  tongue. 

£temal  are  Ay  mercies,  Lord ; 
Eternal  truth  attends  Thy  word ; 
Thy  praise  shall  sound  from  shore  to  shore, 
Till  suns  shall  rise  and  set  no  more. 


9  JFuneral  J^gtnm 

[Besides  the  sacred  poetry  contained  in  his  Psalms,  his 
lymns,  and  his  Lyrics^  Dr  Watts  appended  a  hymn  to  many 
f  his  sermons;  and  some  beautiful  verses  are  contained  in  his 
Miscellaneous  Thoughts.*!  Of  these  there  are  perhaps  none 
lore  exquisite  than  the  following  ; — ] 

Unveil  thy  bosom,  faithful  tomb ; 

Take  this  new  treasuro  to  thy  trust. 
And  give  these  sacred  relics  room 

To  seek  a  slumber  in  the  dost. 
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Nor  pain,  nor  grief,  nor  anxious  fear, 

Invade  thy  bonnds.    No  mortal  woes 
Can  readi  the  byelj  sleeper  here ; 

And  angels  watch  her  soft  repose. 

So  Jeans  slept :  God^s  dying  Son 
PassM  through  the  grave,  and  blessed  the  bed. 

Rest  here,  fair  saint,  till  from  His  throne 
The  morning  break,  and  pieroe  the  shade. 

Break  from  His  throne,  illostrions  mom ! 

Attend,  0  earth.  His  sovereign  word ! 
Restore  thy  trust,  0  glorious  form  I 

She  must  ascend  to  meet  her  Lord. 

iWttdfngs  in  a  tSxtAt. 

[To  combine  the  Cbristian  and  the  claaaical  was  a  habitaal 
aspiration  of  Dr  Watts*s  devout  and  highly-coltiyated  mind. 
With  this  view  he  went  so  far  as  to  give  religious  imitations 
of  the  Odes  of  Horace ;  and  his  "  Lyric  Poems,"  his  "  Miscel- 
laneous Thoughts/'  and  his  "  Eemnants  of  Time  Employed," 
arc  all  efforts  in  the  same  direction.  It  will  be  allowed  that 
he  was  not  always  and  entirely  successful ;  but  his  aim  was  a 
right  one ;  and  we  should  not  like  to  be  so  &stidious  as  to 
perceive  no  charm  in  such  numbers  as  the  following  :J 

Sweet  mnsc,  descend,  and  bless  the  shade. 

And  bless  the  evening  grove ; 
Business,  and  no'isc,  and  day  are  fled, 

And  every  care  but  love. 

But  hence,  ye  wanton,  young,  and  fair : 

Mine  is  a  purer  flame ; 
No  Phillis  shall  infect  the  air 

With  her  unhallowed  name. 

Jesus  has  all  my  powers  possess^, 

My  hopes,  my  fears,  my  joys : 
He,  the  dear  Sovereign  of  my  breast, 

Shall  still  command  my  voice. 
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Some  of  tike  fiuntt  ohoin  aboTO 
Shall  flock  annmd  my  aoog, 

With  joj  to  hear  the  name  they  love 
Soimd  from  a  mortal  tongae. 


ohanns  shall  make  my  nmnben  flow, 
And  hold  the  Miog  floods, 
Whfle  silent  aits  on  eveiy  bough, 
And  bends  the  listenmg  woods. 

Ill  oarre  onr  passion  on  the  baric, 

And  eveiy  wonnded  tree 
Shall  drop,  and  bear  some  myslic  mark 

That  Jesus  died  for  me. 

The  swains  shall  wonder  when  they  read. 

Inscribed  on  all  the  grove. 
That  Heaven  itself  came  down,  and  bled. 

To  win  a  mortal^s  love. 


91  fOt^itation  on  tjbe  iFitst  of  ^Rag* 

What  astonishing  variety  of  artifices,  what  innumerable  mil- 
lions  of  exquisite  works,  is  the  God  of  Nature  engaged  in  eveiy 
moment !  How  ^oriously  are  His  all-pervading  wisdom  and 
power  employed  in  this  useful  season  of  the  year,  this  Spring 
of  Nature !  What  infinite  myriads  of  vegetable  beings  is  He 
forming  this  very  moment,  in  their  roots  and  branches,  in  their 
leaves  and  blossoms,  their  seeds  and  fruit !  Bome,  indeed,  be- 
gan to  discover  their  bloom  amidst  the  snows  of  January,  or 
mider  the  rough  cold  blasts  of  March  :  those  flowers  are 
withered  and  vanished  in  April,  and  their  seeds  are  now  ripen- 
mg  to  perfection.  Others  are  shewing  themselves  this  day  in 
ail  their  blooming  pride  and  beauty;  and  while  they  adorn 
tiie  gardens  and  meadows  with  gay  and  glowing  colours,  they 
promise  their  fruits  in  the  day  of  harvest  The  whole  nation 
of  vegetables  is  under  the  Divine  care  and  culture ;  His  hand 

2e2 
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forms  them  day  and  night  with  admirable  skill  and  nncessing 
operation,  according  to  the  natm^es  He  first  gave  them,  and 
produces  their  buds  and  foliage,  their  flowery  blossoms,  and 
rich  fruits,  in  their  appointed  months.  Their  progress  in  life  is 
exceeding  swift  at  this  season  of  the  year ;  and  their  suoceesiTe 
appearances,  and  sweet  changes  of  raiment,  are  visible  almost 
hourly. 

But  these  creatures  are  of  lower  life,  and  give  but  feebler 
displays  of  the  Maker^s  wisdom.  Let  us  raise  our  Contempla- 
tions another  storey,  and  survey  a  nobler  theatre  of  Divine 
wonders.  What  endless  armies  of  animals  is  the  hand  of  Ood 
moulding  and  figuring,  this  very  moment,  throughout  His 
brutal  dominions !  What  immense  flights  of  little  birds  aie 
now  fermenting  in  the  egg,  heaving  and  growing  towards  shape 
and  life !  What  vast  flocks  of  four-footed  creatures,  what 
droves  of  large  cattle,  are  now  framed  in  their  early  embrios^ 
imprisoned  in  the  dark  cells  of  nature  !  And  others,  perhaps^ 
are  moving  towards  liberty,  and  just  preparing  to  see  the  light 
^Yhat  unknofsn  myriads  of  insects,  in  their  various  cradles  and 
nesting-places,  are  now  working  toward  vitality  and  motion ! 
And  [thousands  of  them  with  their  painted  wings  just  begin- 
ning to  tmfiirl,  exx)and  themselves  into  fluttering  and  day- 
light ;*  while  other  families  of  them  have  forsaken  their  husky 
beds,  and  exult  and  glitter  in  the  warm  sunbeams  ! 

An  exquisite  world  of  wonders  is  complicated  even  in  the 
body  of  every  little  insect — an  ant,  a  gnat,  a  mite— that  is 
scarce  visible  to  the  naked  eye.  Admirable  engines  !  which  a 
whole  academy  of  philosophers  could  never  contrive — ^whicL 
the  nation  of  poets  hath  neither  art  nor  colours  to  describe-^ 
nor  has  a  world  of  mechanics  skill  enough  to  frame  the  plainestr 
or  coarsest  of  them.  Their  nerves,  their  muscles,  and  the 
minute  atoms  which  compose  the  fluids  fit  to  run  in  the  little 
channels  of  their  veins,  escape  the  notice  of  the  most  sagadous 
mathematician,  with  all  his  aid  of  glasses.    The  actLve  poweis 
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vnd  cariosity  of  human  nature  are  limited  in  their  pursuit,  and 
must  be  content  to  lie  down  in  ignorance. 

It  18  a  sublime  and  constant  triumph  over  all  the  intellec- 
tual powers  of  man,  which  the  great  God  maintains  every 
moment  in  these  inimitable  works  of  nature — ^in  these  impene- 
trable recesses  and  mysteries  of  Divine  art.  The  flags  and 
banners  of  Almighty  wisdom  are  now  displayed  round  half  the 
^obe,  and  the  other  half  waits  the  return  of  the  sun  to  spread 
the  same  triumph  over  the  southern  world.  The  very  sun  in 
the  firmament  is  God^s  prime  minister  in  this  wondrous  world 
of  Beings,  and  he  works  with  sovereign  vigour  on  the  surface 
of  the  earth,  and  spreads  his  influences  deep  under  the  clods 
Co  every  root  and  fibre,  moulding  them  into  their  proper 
fi)nns,  by  Divine  direction.  There  is  not  a  plant,  nor  a  leaf, 
nor  one  little  branching  thread,  above  or  beneath  the  ground, 
that  escapes  the  eye  or  influence  of  this  benevolent  star — an 
illustrious  emblem  of  the  omnipotence  and  universal  activity 
of  the  Creator.    •    •    •    • 

tSi^t  ffoung  :^an'0  dEHtttance.upon  il^t  (EHotRi. 

Corino  was  a  young  man  brought  up  to  a  reputable  trade ; 
the  term  of  his  apprenticeship  was  almost  expired,  and  he  was 
contriving  how  he  might  venture  into  the  world  with  safety, 
and  pursue  business  with  innocence  and  success.  Among  his 
near  kindred,  Serenus  was  one,  a  gentleman  of  considerable 
character  in  the  sacred  profession ;  and  after  he  had  consulted 
with  his  father,  who  was  a  merchant  of  great  esteem  and 
experience,  he  also  thought  fit  to  seek  a  word  of  advice  from 
the  divine.  Serenus  had  such  a  respect  for  his  young  kinsman 
that  he  set  his  thought  at  work  on  this  subject,  and,  with 
some  tender  expressions  which  melted  the  youth  into  tears,  he 
put  into  his  hand  a  paper  of  his  best  counsels.  Curino  entered 
upon  business,  pursued  his  employment  with  uncommon  ad- 
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vantage,  and,  nnder  the  blessing  of  Heaven,  advanced  faunadf 
to  a  considerable  estate.  He  lived  with  honour  in  the  worid, 
and  gave  a  lustre  to  the  religion  whidi  he  profenDod;  and, 
alter  a  long  life  of  piety  and  usefulness,  he  died  with  a  sacnd 
composure  of  soul,  under  the  influences  of  the  Ouistian  hope. 
Borne  of  his  neighbours  wondered  at  his  felicity  in  this  worid, 
joined  with  so  much  innocence  and  such  severe  virtue.  Bu^ 
after  his  death,  this  paper  was  found  in  his  closet,  which  was 
drawn  up  by  his  kinsman  in  holy  orders,  and  was  supposed  to 
have  a  laige  share  in  procuring  his  happiness— 

ADVICES  TO  A  YOUNO  MAN. 

1.  Kinsman,  I  presume  you  desire  to  be  happy  here,  and 
hereafter ;  you  know  there  are  a  thousand  difficulties  whidli 
attend  this  pursuit ;  some  of  them  perhaps  you  foresee,  but 
there  are  multitudes  which  you  could  never  think  o£  Never 
trust,  therefore,  to  your  own  understanding  in  the  things  of 
this  world,  where  you  can  have  .the  advice  of  a  wise  and 
faithfal  friend ;  nor  dare  venture  the  more  important  concerns 
of  your  soul,  and  your  eternal  interests  in  the  world  to  come, 
upon  the  mere  light  of  nature,  and  the  dictates  of  your  own 
reason,  since  the  Word  of  God,  and  the  advice  of  heaven  lies 
in  your  hands.  Vain  and  thoughtless  indeed  are  those  chil- 
dren of  pride  who  choose  to  turn  heathens  in  the  midst  of 
Great  Britain — ^who  live  upon  the  mere  religion  of  nature  and 
their  own  stock,  when  they  have  been  trained  up  am<mg  all 
the  superior  advantages  of  Christianity,  and  the  blessings  of 
Divine  revelation  and  grace. 

2.  Whatsoever  your  circumstances  may  be  in  this  world, 
still  value  your  Bible  as  your  best  treasure ;  and  whatsoever 
be  your  employment  here,  still  look  upon  religion  as  your  best 
business.  Your  Bible  contains  eternal  life  in  it,  and  all  the 
riches  of  the  upper  world,  and  religion  is  the  only  way  to 
become  a  possessor  of  them. 
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3.  To  direct  your  carriage  towards  Qod,  converse  particu- 
larly with  the  book  of  Fsahns ;  David  was  a  man  of  sincere 
and  eminent  devotion.  To  behave  aright  among  men,  acquaint 
yourself  with  the  whole  book  of  Proverbs :  Solomon  was  a 
man  of  laige  experience  and  wisdouL  And  to  perfect  your 
directions  in  both  these,  read  the  gospels  and  the  epistles ;  you 
will  find  the  best  of  rules  and  the  best  of  examples  there,  and 
those  more  immediately  suited  to  the  Christian  life. 

4.  As  a  man,  maintain  strict  temperance  and  sobriety,  by  a 
wise  government  of  your  appetites  and  passions :  as  a  neigh- 
bour, influence  and  engage  all  around  you  to  be  your  Mends, 
by  a  temper  and  carriage  made  up  of  prudence  and  goodness ; 
and  let  the  poor  have  a  certain  share  in  all  your  yearly  profits. 
As  a  trader,  keep  that  golden  sentence  of  our  Saviour's  ever 
before  you,  ''  Whatsoever  you  would  that  men  should  do  unto 
you,  do  you  also  unto  them." 

5.  While  you  make  the  precepts  of  Scripture  the  constant 
rule  of  your  duty,  you  may  with  courage  rest  upon  the  pro- 
mises of  Scripture  as  the  springs  of  your  encouragement.  All 
Divine  assistances  and  Divine  recompences  are  contained  in 
them.  The  spirit  of  light  and  grace  is  promised  to  assist 
them  that  ask  it.  Heaven  and  glory  are  promised  to  reward 
the  faithful  and  the  obedient. 

6.  In  every  afiair  of  life,  begin  with  Qod.  Consult  Him  in 
everything  that  concerns  you.  View  Him  as  the  author  of  all 
your  blessings,  and  all  your  hopes,  as  your  best  friend  and 
your  eternal  portion.  Meditate  on  Him  in  this  view,  with  a 
continual  renewal  of  your  trust  in  Him,  and  a  daily  surrender 
of  yourself  to  Him,  till  you  feel  that  you  love  Him  most 
entirely,  that  you  serve  Him  with  sincere  delight,  and  that  you 
cannot  live  a  day  without  Qod  in  the  world. 

7.  You  know  yourself  to  be  a  man,  an  indigent  creature,  and 
a  sinner,  and  you  profess  to  be  a  Christian,  a  disciple  of  the 
blessed  Jesus ;  but  never  think  you  know  Christ  nor  yourself 
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as  yoa  ought,  till  yon  find  a  daily  need  of  Him  for  lighteoos- 
ness  and  strength^  for  pardon  and  sanctification ;  and  let  Him 
be  your  constant  introducer  to  the  great  God,  though  He  ait 
npon  a  throne  of  grace.  Bemember  His  own  words, ''  No  mm 
Cometh  to  the  Father  but  by  me  "  (John  ziy.  6). 

8.  Make  prayer  a  pleasure  and  not  a  task,  and  then  you 
will  not  forget  or  omit  it  If  ever  you  have  lived  in  a  praying 
&mily^  never  let  it  be  your  fault  if  you  do  not  live  in  mie 
alwaya  Believe  that  day,  that  hour,  or  those  minutes,  to  be  all 
wasted  and  lost  which  any  worldly  pretences  would  tempt  you 
to  save  out  of  the  public  worship  of  the  Church,  the  certain 
and  constant  duties  of  the  closet,  or  any  necessary  servioeB  for 
God  and  godliness.  Beware  lest  a  blast  attend  it^  and  not  a 
blessing.  If  God  had  not  reserved  one  day  in  seven  to  BSm^ 
self,  I  fear  religion  would  have  been  lost  out  of  the  world;  and 
eveiy  day  of  the  week  is  exposed  to  a  curse  which  has  no 
morning  reHgion. 

9.  See  that  you  watch  and  labour,  as  well  as  pray.  Dili- 
gence and  dependence  must  be  imited  in  the  practice  of  every 
Christian.  It  is  the  same  wise  man  acquaints  us^  that  the 
hand  of  the  diligent,  and  the  blessing  of  the  Lord,  join  to- 
gether to  make  us  rich  (Prov.  x.  4,  22),  rich  in  the  treasures 
of  body  or  mind,  of  time  or  eternity. 

It  IB  your  duty,  indeed,  under  a  sense  of  your  own  weak- 
ness, to  pray  daily  against  sin;  but  if  you  would  effectuiUy 
avoid  it,  you  must  also  avoid  temptation,  and  every  dangeroos 
opportunity.  Set  a  double  guard  wheresoever  you  feel  or 
suspect  an  enemy  at  hand.  The  world  without,  and  the  heart 
within,  have  so  much  flattery  and  deceit  in  them,  that  we 
must  keep  a  sharp  eye  upon  both,  lest  we  are  trapped  into 
mischief  between  them. 

10.  Honour,  profit,  and  pleasure,  have  been  sometimeB 
called  the  world's  trinity;  they  are  its  three  chief  idols;  each 
of  them  is  sufficient  to  draw  a  soul  off  from  God,  and  ruin  it  for 
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ever.  Beware  of  them,  therefore,  and  of  all  their  aubUe  in- 
amnaiionay  if  you  would  be  innocent  or  happy. 

Bemember  that  the  honour  which  cornea  firom  Gtod,  the 
approbation  of  heaven,  and  of  your  own  confidence^  are  in- 
finitely more  valuable  than  all  the  esteem  or  applause  of  men. 
Dare  not  venture  one  step  out  of  the  road  to  heaven,  for  fear 
of  being  laughed  at  for  walking  strictly  in  it  It  is  a  poor 
religion  that  cannot  stand  against  a  jest 

Sell  not  your  hopes  of  heavenly  treasures,  nor  anything 
that  belongis  to  your  eternal  interest,  for  any  of  the  advan- 
tages of  the  present  life.  "  What  shall  it  profit  a  man  to  gain 
the  whole  world,  and  lose  his  own  soul  )'* 

Bemember  also  the  words  of  the  wise  man,  '^  He  that  loveth 
pleasure  ahall  be  a  poor  man;"  he  that  indulges  himself  in 
^wine  and  oil" — ^that  is,  in  drinking,  in  feasting,  and  in 
aensual  gratifications — "  shall  not  be  rich.**  It  is  one  of  St 
Panl'a  characters  of  a  most  d^enerate  age,  when  "  men  be- 
come lovers  of  pleasure  more  than  lovers  of  God.*'  And  that 
^  fleahly  lusts  war  against  the  soul,*'  is  St  Feter^s  caveat  to  the 
Chriatians  of  his  time. 

11.  Preserve  your  conscience  always  soft  and  sensible.  If 
but  one  sin  force  its  way  into  that  tender  part  of  the  soul,  and 
dwell  easy  there,  the  road  is  paved  for  a  thousand  iniquities. 

And  take  heed  that^  under  any  scruple,  doubt,  or  tempta- 
tion whatsoever,  you  never  let  any  reasonings  satisfy  your 
conscience,  which  will  not  be  a  sufSident  answer  or  apology  to 
the  great  Judge  at  the  last  day. 

12.  Keep  this  thought  ever  in  your  mind :  It  is  a  world  of 
vanity  and  vexation  in  which  you  live;  the  flatteries  and  pro- 
mises of  it  are  vain  and  deceitful;  prepare,  therefore,  to  meet 
disappointments.  Many  of  its  occurrences  are  teaziug  and 
'Vexatious.  In  every  rushing  storm  without,  possess  your 
spirit  in  patience,  and  let  all  be  calm  and  serene  within. 
Oxmis  and  tempests  are  only  found  in  the  lower  skies;  the 
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heavens  above  are  ever  bright  and  dear.  Let  your  heart  and 
hope  dwell  much  in  these  serene  regions;  live  as  a  stranger 
here  on  earth,  but  as  a  citizen  of  heaven,  if  you  will  maintain 
a  soul  at  ease. 

13.  Since  in  many  things  we  offend  aU,  and  there  is  not  a 
day  passes  which  is  perfectly  free  from  sin,  let  ''  repentance 
towards  God,  and  faith  in  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ^**  be  your 
daily  work.  A  frequent  renewal  of  these  ezerdses  which 
make  a  Christian  at  first,  will  be  a  constant  evidence  of  your 
sincere  Christianity,  and  give  you  peace  in  life,  and  hope  in 
death. 

14.  Ever  carry  about  with  you  such  a  sense  of  the  nnoer- 
tidnty  of  everything  in  this  life,  and  of  life  itself,  as  to  put 
nothing  off  tiU  to-morrow  which  you  can  conveniently  do 
to-day.  Dilatory  persons  are  frequently  exposed  to  surprise 
and  hurry  in  everything  that  belongs  to  them;  the  time  is 
come,  and  they  are  unprepared.  Let  the  concerns  of  your 
soul  and  your  shop,  your  trade  and  your  religion,  lie  always 
in  such  order,  as  far  as  possible,  that  death,  at  a  short  warn- 
ing, may  be  no  occasion  of  a  disquieting  tumult  in  your  spirit 
and  that  you  may  escape  the  anguish  of  a  bitter  repentance  in 
a  dying  hour.     Farewell 

Phronimus,  a  considerable  East-land  merchant,  happened 
upon  a  copy  of  these  advices  about  the  time  when  he  per- 
mitted his  son  to  commence  a  partnership  with  him  in  his 
trade;  he  transcribed  them  with  his  own  hand,  and  made  a 
present  of  them  to  the  youth,  together  with  the  articles  of 
partnership.  Here,  young  man,  said  he,  is  a  paper  of  more 
worth  than  these  articles.  Read  it  over  once  a  month,  until 
it  is  wrought  in  your  very  soul  and  temper.  Walk  by  these 
rules,  and  I  can  trust  my  estate  in  your  hands.  Copy  out 
these  counsels  in  your  life,  and  you  will  make  me  and  yourself 
easy  and  happy. 
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[Dr  Watts  was  a  firequent  invalid,  and  many  times  ho  had 
to  believe  that  there  was  but  a  step  betwixt  him  and 
death.  This,  doubtless,  gave  a  deeper  seriousness  to  his  spirit, 
and  it  accounts  for  that  large  proportion  of  his  hymns  and 
sermons  which  are  devoted  to  ''  the  last  things."  In  his  little 
wotkf  ^  Death  and  Heaven :  or,  the  Last  Enemy  Conquered, 
and  Separate  Spirits  made  Perfect,"  we  have  the  fullest  result 
of  his  meditations  on  the  unseen  state.  It  has  ministered  to 
the  fidth  apd  comfort  of  many  readers.  When  Dr  Doddridgo 
landed  at  Lisbon,  he  was  received  at  the  house  of  a  kind 
Ignglinh  merchant,  and  his  biographer  tells  us»  ''  Here  he  met 
with  Dr  Watts*s  treatise  on '  The  Happiness  of  Separate  Spirits,* 
and  told  his  wife,  with  the  greatest  joy,  that  he  had  imex- 
pectedly  found  that  blessed  book;  and  in  reading  that  book, 
Dr  Watts's  hymns,  and  especially  the  sacred  volume,  he 
used  to  employ  himself  as  much  as  his  strength  would 
admit."* 

The  line  of  thought  indicated  by  Dr  Watts  has  been  followed 
oat  by  many  subsequent  writers' ;  by  some,  perhaps,  too  fiilly. 
For  example,  we  prefer  the  simple  suggestiveness  of  the  fol- 
lowing pages  to  the  minuter  specifications  of  such  a  work  as 
Dick's  "  Philosophy  of  a  Future  State."] 

ThsX  there  is,  and  hath  been,  and  will  be,  continual  progress 
and  improvement  in  the  knowledge  and  joy  of  separate  souls, 
may  be  easily  proved  many  ways,  viz.,  from  the  very  nature 
of  human  reason  itself;  from  the  narrowness,  the  weakness, 
and  limitation,  even  of  our  inteUectual  faculties  in  their  best 
estate;  from  the  immense  variety  of  objects  that  we  shall 
converse  about;  horn  our  peculiar  concern  in  some  friture 
providences^   which  it  is  not  likely  we  should  know  before 

*  See  also  "  M emoin  of  the  late  Jane  Taylor/'  p.  65. 

VOL.  m.  2  F 
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they  occur;  and  from  the  glorious  new  scenes  of  the  resur- 
rection. 

1.  We  may  prove  the  increase  of  knowledge  amongst  the 
blessed  above,  from  the  very  nature  of  human  reason  itself; 
which  is  a  faculty  of  drawing  inferences^  or  some  new  pio- 
positions  and  conclusions,  from  propositions  or  princq>les  which 
we  knew  before.  Now  surely  we  shall  not  be  dispossessed  o£ 
tins  power  when  we  come  to  heaven.  What  we  leam  of  Qod 
there,  and  the  glories  of  His  nature,  or  His  works^  will  asrist 
and  incline  us  to  draw  inferences  for  His  honoar,  and  for  ooz 
worship  of  Him.  And  if  we  could  be  supposed  to  hsTe  never 
so  many  propositions  or  new  principles  of  knowledge  orowdei 
into  our  minds  at  the  first  entrance  into  heaven,  yet  sorely  our 
reasoning  faculty  would  still  be  capable  of  making  some 
advance  by  way  of  inference,  or  building  some  snperstnictore 
upon  so  noble  a  foundation.  And  who  knows  the  intense 
pleasure  that  will  arise  perpetually  to  a  contemplative  mind^ 
by  a  progressive  and  infinite  pursuit  of  truth  in  this  manner, 
where  we  are  secure  against  the  danger  of  all  error  and  mistake^ 
and  every  step  we  take  is  all  light  and  demonstration ! 

Shall  it  bo  objected  here,  That  our  reason  shall  be  as  it 
were  lost  and  dissolved  in  intuition  and  immediate  sigh^  and 
therefore  it  shall  have  no  room  or  place  in  that  happy  worldt 

To  this  I  would  reply,  That  we  shall  have  indeed  much  moie 
acquaintance  with  spiritual  objects  by  immediate  intoiticm, 
than  we  ever  had  here  on  earth;  but  it  does  not  follow  thence, 
that  we  shall  lose  our  reason.  Angels  have  inmiediate  yimxm 
of  God  and  Divine  things;  but  can  we  suppose  they  are  utterly 
incapable  of  drawing  an  inference,  either  for  the  improvement 
of  their  knowledge,  or  the  direction  of  their  practice?  When 
they  behold  any  special  and  more  curious  piece  of  Divine  work- 
manship, can  they  not  further  infer  the  exquisite  skill  or  wis- 
dom of  the  Creator?  And  are  they  not  capable  of  condudii^ 
that  this  peculiar  instance  of  Divine  wisdom  demands  an 
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adoiiDg  thoogjitf    Thus  intoition,  or  immediate  sight,  in  a 
creatine,  does  not  utterly  exclude  and  forbid  the  use  of  reason. 

I  reply  again.  Can  it  ever  be  imagined,  that  being  released 
fiom  the  body^  we  shall  possess  in  one  moment,  and  retain 
thxou^  eveiy  moment  of  eternity,  all  the  innumerable  ranks, 
and  orders^  and  numbers  of  propositions,  truths,  and  duties, 
that  may  be  derived  in  a  long  succession  of  ages  by  the  use 
of  our  reasoning  powers!  But  this  leads  me  to  the  second 
aigomiCnt^  viz., 

2.  Hie  weakness  and  narrowness  of  human  imderstandings 
in  their  best  estate,  seems  to  make  it  necessary  that  knowledge 
should  be  progressive. 

Oomtmual  improvement  in  knowledge  and  delight  among  the 
spirits  of  the  just  made  perfect,  is  necessary  for  the  same  reason 
that  proved  their  variety  of  entertainments  and  pleasures, 
viz.,  Because  creatures  cannot  take  in  all  the  vast,  the  iofimte 
variety  of  conceptions  in  the  fiill  brightness  and  perfection  of 
Aem  at  once,  of  which  they  are  capable  in  a  sweet  succession. 
Can  we  ever  persuade  ourselves,  that  all  the  endless  train  of 
Uura^ts,  and  ideas,  and  scenes  of  joy,  that  shall  ever  pass 
throD^^  the  mind  of  a  saint  through  the  long  ages  of  eternity, 
should  be  crowded  into  every  single  mind  the  first  moment  of 
its  entrance  into  those  happy  r^ons  ?  And  is  a  human  mind 
oqpacioos  enough  to  receive,  and  strong  enough  to  retain  such 
an  infinite  multitude  of  ideas  for  ever  ¥  Or  is  this  the  manner 
df  Qod's  wolfing  among  his  intellectual  creatures  ?  Surely 
Qod  knows  our  frame,  and  pours  in  light  and  glory  as  we  are 
aUe  to  bear  it.  Such  a  bright  confusion  of  notions,  images, 
and  transports,  would  probably  overwhelm  the  most  exalted 
i^irit,  and  drown  all  the  noble  fi&culties  of  the  mind  at  once. 
As  if  a  man  who  was  bom  blind,  should  be  healed  in  an 
instant^  and  should  open  his  eyes  first  against  the  full  blaze  of 
the  noon-day  sun ;  this  would  so  tumultuate  the  spirits,  and 
confound  the  organs  of  sight,  as  to  reduce  the  man  back  again 
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to  his  first  blindness,  and,  perhaps,  might  render  him  incurable 
for  ever. 

3.  This  argument  will  be  much  strengthened,  if  we  do  bat 
take  a  short  view  of  the  vast  and  incomprehensible  yaiiety  of 
objects  that  may  be  proposed  to  our  minds  in  the  future  states 
and  may  feast  our  contemplation,  and  improve  our  joy. 

The  blessed  God  himself  is  an  infinite  being;  "Bjb  perfections 
and  glories  are  unbounded;  His  wisdom,  His  holiness,  His 
goodness.  His  fEiithfiilncss,  His  power  and  justice.  His  all- 
sufficiency,  His  self-origination,  and  His  xm&thomable  etemi^, 
have  such  a  number  of  rich  ideas  belonging  to  each  of  them, 
as  no  creature  shall  ever  fully  understand.  Yet  it  is  but 
reasonable  to  believe,  that  He  will  conmiunicate  so  much  of 
Himself  to  us  by  degrees,  as  He  sees  necessary  for  our  business 
and  blessedness  in  that  upper  world.  Can  it  be  supposed  that 
we  should  know  everything  that  belongs  to  Gkxl  all  at  once, 
which  He  may  discover  to  us  gradually  as  our  capacities 
improve  1  Can  we  tlunk  that  an  infant-soul  that  had  no  time 
for  improvement  here,  when  it  enters  into  heaven,  shall  know 
everything  concerning  God,  that  it  can  ever  attain  to  through 
all  the  ages  of  its  immortality  ?  When  a  blessed  spirit  has 
dwelt  in  heaven  a  thousand  years,  and  conversed  with  God 
and  Christ,  angels  and  fellow-spirits,  during  all  that  season, 
shall  it  know  nothing  more  of  the  nature  and  wondrous  proper- 
ties of  God  than  it  knew  the  first  moment  of  its  arrival  there  I* 

But  I  add  farther,  the  works  of  God  shall  doubtless  be  the 
matter  of  our  search  and  delightful  survey,  as  well  as  the 
nature  and  properties  of  God  himself.  His  works  are  honour- 
able and  glorious,  and  "  sought  out  of  all  that  have  pleasure 
in  them"   (Ps.  cxL  2,  3).     In  His  works  we  shall  read  His 

*  God  himself  hath  infinite  goodness  in  Him,  which  the  creature  cannot 
take  in  at  once  ;  they  are  taking  of  it  in  eternally.  The  saints  see  in  God 
still  things  fresh,  which  they  saw  not  in  the  beginning  of  their  blMBednesa.— 
Dr  T,  Ooodfcin, 
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name,  His  properties,  and  His  glories,  whether  we  fix  our 
thoughts  on  creation  or  providence. 

Hie  works  of  Qod,  and  His  wonders  of  creation,  in  the 
known  and  unknown  worlds,  both  as  to  the  number,  the 
fazietj,  and  Tastness  of  Ihem,  are  almost  infinite — i,  e,,  they 
tranBoeod  all  the  Hmlts  of  our  ideas,  and  all  our  present 
capacities  to  conceiye.  Now  there  is  none  of  these  works  of 
wonder,  hot  may  administer  some  entertainment  to  the  mind 
of  man,  and  may  richly  furnish  him  with  new  matter  for  the 
pnise  <3i  God  in  the  long  successions  of  eternity. 

Thae  is  scarce  an  animal  of  the  more  complete  kind  but 
woold  entertain  an  angel  with  rich  curiosities,  and  feed  his 
contemplation  for  an  age.  What  a  rich  and  artfhl  structure 
of  flesh  upon  the  s(^d  and  well-compacted  foundation  of 
bones!  What  curious  joints  and  hinges,  on  which  the  limbs 
u^  mov«d  to  and  fro!  What  an  inconceivable  variety  of 
ner^es^  veins,  arteries,  fibres^  and  little  invisible  parts  are  found 
in  eveiy  member.  What  various  fluids,  blood,  and  juices  run 
thnm^  and  agitate  the  innumerable  slender  tubes,  the  hollow 
strii^  and  strainers  of  the  body  !  What  millions  of  folding 
doors  are  fixed  within,  to  stop  those  red  or  transparent  rivulets 
in  their  course,  either  to  prevent  their  return  backwards,  or 
dse  as  a  means  to  swell  the  muscles  and  move  the  limbs  ! 
What  endless  contrivances  to  secure  life,  to  nourish  nature, 
and  to  propagate  the  same  to  future  animals  !  What  amazing 
kngtlis  of  holy  meditation  would  an  angel  run  upon  these  sub- 
jects, and  what  sublime  strains  of  praise  would  a  heavenly 
I^dloeopher  raise  hourly  to  the  almighty  and  all- wise  Creator ! 
And  all  this  from  the  mere  brutal  world  ! 

But  if  we  survey  the  nature  of  man,  he  is  a  creature  made 
up  of  mind  and  animal  united,  and  would' furnish  still  more 
mimerous  and  exalted  materials  for  contemplation  and  praise; 
hr  be  has  all  the  richest  wonders  of  animal  nature  in  him,  be- 
sides tlie  unknown  mysteries  of  mind  or  spirit.     Surely  it  will 
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create  a  sacred  pleasure  in  happy  souls  above  to  leam  the 
wonders  of  Divine  skill  exerted  and  shining  in  their  own 
formation,  and  in  the  curious  workmanship  of  those  bodily 
engines  in  which  they  once  dwelt  and  acted. 

Then  let  them  descend  to  herbs  and  plants.  How  numerous 
are  all  the  products  of  earth  upon  her  green  surfftce,  and  all 
within  her  dark  bowels !  All  the  vegetable  and  the  mineral 
kingdoms  !  How  many  centuries  would  all  these  entertain  a 
heavenly  inquirer ! 

The  worlds  of  air,  and  the  worlds  of  water,  the  planetary 
and  the  starry  worlds,  arc  still  new  objects  rich  with  curiosities; 
these  are  all  monuments  of  Divine  wisdom,  and  fit  sabjecta 
for  the  contemplation  of  the  blessed.  Nor  can  we  be  sup- 
posed to  have  for  ever  done  with  them  all  when  we  leave  this 
body;  and  that  for  two  reasons:  one  is,  because  Qod  baa 
never  yet  received  the  honour  due  to  His  wisdom  and  power, 
displayed  in  the  material  creation,  from  the  hands  or  tongues 
of  men;  and  the  other  is,  because  the  spirits  of  the  just  shall 
be  joined  to  bodies  again,  and  then  they  shall  certainly  have 
necessary  converse  Tvith  God's  material  works  and  worlds; 
though,  perhaps,  they  have  more  acquaintance  with  them  now 
in  their  separate  state  than  we  are  apprised  of 

And  besides  all  these  material  works  of  God,  what  an  tin* 
known  variety  of  other  wonders  belong  to  the  world  of  pure 
spirits,  which  lie  hid  from  iis,  and  are  utterly  concealed  behind 
the  veil  of  flesh  and  blood  !  What  are  their  natures,  and  the 
reach  of  their  powers  !  What  ranks  and  orders  they  are  dis- 
tributed into  !  What  are  their  governments,  their  several  em- 
plojrments,  the  different  customs  and  manners  of  life  in  the 
various  and  most  extensive  regions  of  that  intellectual  world ! 
What  are  their  messages  to  our  earth,  or  the  other  habitable 
globes,  and  what  capacities  they  are  endowed  with  to  move  or 
influence  animate  or  inanimate  bodies !  All  these,  and  a 
thousand  more  of  the  like  nature,  are  made  known,  doubtless^ 
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to  the  inhAbitants  of  heaven.  These  are  things  that  belong  to 
the  provinces  of  light  and  inunortality,  but  many  of  them  are 
mysteries  to  us  who  dwell  in  these  tabernacles;  they  lie  £ir 
beyond  our  ken,  and  are  wrapt  up  in  sacred  darkness,  that  we 
can  haardly  do  so  much  as  shoot  a  guess  at  them. 

Now,  can  we  suppose  that  the  meanest  spirit  in  heaven  has 
a  full  and  entire  survey  of  all  these  innumerable  works  of  God, 
from  the  first  moment  of  its  entrance  thither,  throughout  all 
tlie  ages  of  immortality,  without  the  change  of  one  idea,  or  the 
posdbility  of  any  improvement  This  would  be  to  give  a  sort 
of  omniscience  to  every  happy  spirit,  which  is  more  than  is 
generally  allowed  to  the  man  Christ  Jesus.  And  if  there  be 
fuch  s  thing  as  degrees  of  glory  among  the  saints  above,  we 
may  be  well  assured  that  the  lowest  rank  of  blessed  spirits  is 
not  advanced  to  this  amazing  degree. 

Is  there  no  new  thing,  neither  imder  nor  above  the  sun,  that 
Qod  can  entertain  any  of  his  children  with  in  the  upper  world, 
thiougihout  the  infinite  extent  of  all  future  ages  ?  Arc  they  all 
made  at  once  so  much  like  Qod  as  to  know  all  things  ?  Or  if 
each  of  them  have  their  stinted  size  of  knowledge,  and  their 
limited  number  of  ideas,  at  their  first  release  from  the  body, 
then  they  are  everlastingly  cut  off  from  all  the  surprises  of 
pleasure  that  arise  frx)m  new  thoughts,  and  new  scenes,  and 
new  discoveries.  Does  every  saint  in  heaven  read  God*s  great 
volume  of  nature  through  and  through  the  first  hour  it  arrives 
there)  Or  is  each  spirit  confined  to  a  certain  number  of 
leaves^  and  botmd  eternally  to  learn  nothing  new,  but  to  re- 
view perpetually  his  own  limited  lesson  ?  Dares  he  not,  or 
can  he  not,  turn  over  another  leaf,  and  read  his  Creator*s  name 
in  it,  and  adore  His  wisdom  in  new  wonders  of  contrivance  ? 
These  things  are  improbable  to  such  a  high  degree,  that  I  dare 
almost  pronounce  them  untrue. 

The  book  of  providence  is  another  volume  wherein  God 
writes  His  name  toa     Has  eveiy  single  saint  such  a  vast  and 
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infinite  length  of  foreknowledge  giyen  him,  at  his  fiirt  tidmiiwnn 
into  glory^  that  he  knows  beforehand  all  the  future  aceDes  of 
providenoe,  and  the  wonders  which  Qod  shall  weak  in  the  uppet 
and  lower  worlds)  I  thought  the  ^lion  of  the  tribe  of  Judah, 
the  root  and  the  ofl^ring  of  DaTid,"  had  been  the  oaOj. 
person  in  heaven  or  earth  that  was  ^'worthy  to  take  the  book^ 
and  to  loose  the  seven  seals  thereof  (Rev.  v.  5).  Surely  the 
meanest  of  the  saints  does  not  foreknow  all  those  great  and 
important  counsels  of  Qod^  which  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  la 
intarusted  witL  And  yet  we  may  venture  to  say,  that  the 
spirits  of  the  just  in  hetfren  shall  knowthoee  great  and  inqraiv 
tant  events  that  relate  to  the  Church  oa  earth,  as  they  arise  in 
successive  seasons,  that  th^  may  give  to  Qod,  and  to  his  Son 
Jesus  Christ,  revenues  of  due  honour  upon  this  account^  as  I 
shall  prove  immediately. 

And  indeed  if  the  limits  of  their  knowledge  in  heaven  were 
so  fixed  at  their  first  entrance  there,  that  they  could  never  be 
acquainted  with  any  of  these  successive  providences  of  Qod 
afterwards,  we  here  on  earth  have  a  great  advantage  above 
them,  who  see  daily  the  accomplishment  of  His  Divine  counselB^ 
and  adore  the  wonders  of  His  wisdom  and  His  love ;  and  from 
this  daily  increase  of  knowledge,  we  take  our  share  in  the 
growing  joys  and  blessings  of  Zion. 
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MRS  ELIZABETH  ROWK 

Elizabeth  Sinoee  "was  bom  at  Xlchester^  in  Somersetshire, 
September  11,  1674.  Her  fiatlier,  Mr  Walter  Singer,  was  an 
ejected  minister,  who  had  been  imprisoned  for  nonconformity; 
bat,  x>ossessing  a  considerable  landed  estate  near  Frome,  he 
miffered  fewer  hardships  than  many  of  his  brethren ;  and  he 
was  able  to  procure  the  best  educational  advantages  for  his 
beantifiil  and  gifted  daughter.  She  became  an  accomplished 
painter  and  musician,  and,  with  the  Hon.  Mr  Thynne  for  her 
tntor,  acquired  the  French  and  Italian  languages.  At  twelve 
years  of  age  she  had  begun  to  write  verses,  and  at  twenty-two 
was  induced  to  publish  a  volume  under  the  title,  "  Poems  on 
Several  Occasions,  by  Philomela.'*  Her  paraphrase  of  the 
thirty-eighth  chapter  of  Job  was  written  at  the  request  of  the 
venerable  Bishop  Ken,  who  highly  esteemed  her  talents  and 
Jttety. 

It  will  be  readily  supposed  that  one  so  good,  and  in  every 
way  so  charming,  would  have  many  admirers.  One  of  these 
is  said  to  have  been  her  poetical  contemporary,  Matthew  Prior, 
in  whose  works  will  be  found  a  metrical  effusion  addressed  to 
her,  and  ending, — 

"But  if,  by  chance,  the  Beries  of  tljy  joys 
Permit  one  thought  less  cheerful  to  arise, 
Piteous,  transfer  it  to  the  mournful  swain 
Who,  loving  much,  who,  not  beloved  again, 
Feels  an  ill-fated  passion's  last  excess, 
And  dies  in  woe,  that  thou  maj^st  live  in  peace.^' 

However,  it  was  not  till  her  thirty-sixth  year  that  Miss 
Singer  was  married.  Her  husband,  Mr  Thomas  Howe,  was 
twelve  years  younger  than  herself, — a  man  of  warm  feelings, 
but  of  a  somewhat  irritable  temperament,  who,  during  his 
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attendance  at  the  university  of  Leyden,  had  acquired  an  ardent 
zeal  for  civil  and  religious  liberty,  and  who,  commanding  a 
good  library  and  ample  leisure,  prosecuted  those  histoiical 
studies  and  poetical  recreations  which  kept  time  fix>m  hsm^ng 
heavy  on  his  hand,  and  made  him  and  his  partner  helps  meet 
for  one  another.  But  their  union  lasted  only  five  years.  Mr 
Bowe  died  of  consumption  in  1715 ;  and  £rom  that  time  till 
her  own  death,  February  20,  1737,  Mrs  Bowe  resided  chiefly 
at  Frome,  leading  a  life  distinguished  for  good  works  and 
devotion,  and  publishing,  from  time  to  time,  her  "  Friendship 
in  Death,**  and  the  successive  parts  of  her  ^  Letters  Moral  and 
Entertaining,"  which,  owing  to  the  vivacity  of  their  style,  and 
their  great  intrinsic  merits,  were  received  with  an  unusual 
amount  of  public  favour. 

A  few  months  after  her  death  appeared  her  ''Devout  Exer- 
cises of  the  Heart,"  with  a  prcfsux)  by  Dr  Watts,  to  whose  care 
she  had  confided  the  manuscript.  And  she  coukL  not  have 
entrusted  it  to  a  more  appropriate  editor.  They  had  loiig 
been  friends;  and  their  tastes  were  identical  They  both 
loved  to  combine  the  pleasures  of  imagination  with  the  plea- 
sures of  piety ;  and  even  the  prose  of  Philomela  often  soars  up 
to  the  elevation  of  the  Christian  Psalmist's  lyrics. 

Mrs  Howe's  most  extensive  poetical  undertaking  was  **  The 
History  of  Joseph."  She  also  executed  twice  over  a  metrical 
paraphrase  of  the  Song  of  Solomon ;  and,  like  her  elder  con- 
temporary, Madame  Quyon,  her  own  spiritual  experience  ran 
very  much  in  the  channels  carved  by  "great  David's  greater 
son."  Such  a  style  may  not  command  the  S3rmpathy  of  every 
reader ;  but,  whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  language,  in  the 
case  of  Mrs  Rowe  there  could  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  genuine- 
ness of  the  under-lying  affections  and  emotions.  And  surely, 
to  our  colder  hearts  and  feebler  piety,  it  should  be  some  com- 
fort to  know  that  all  worshippers  have  not  been  equally 
formal     Let  us  be  thankful  that,  amongst  those  of  like  pas- 
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aons  with  ounelTefl^  there  haye  been  some  spirits  more  fervid ; 
and  thaty  amongst  the  intensest  and  most  ardent  of  natures, 
have  been  some  who  loved  the  Lord  their  Qod  ''  with  all  their 
hearty  and  with  all  their  soul,  and  with  all  their  strength,  and 
with  all  their  mind." 

®n  tfft  JBfttne  Fctacitg. 

« 

Be  hnahM  my  griefi),  'tis  His  almighty  win 
That  rules  the  storms,  and  bids  yoa  all  be  still ; 
Be  calm  ye  tempests,  vanish  e?ery  care, 
While  with  triomphant  faith  my  soul  draws  near 
To  God  in  all  the  confidence  of  pray  V. 
He  has  not  bid  me  seek  His  face  in  vain, 
Talk  to  the  winds,  or  to  the  waves  complain; 
He  hears  the  callow  ravens  from  their  nest. 
By  Him  their  eager  cravings  are  redressM ; 
Yonng  lions  through  the  desert  roar  their  wants, 
He  marks  them,  and  the  wild  petition  grants ; 
The  gaping  farrows  thirst,  nor  thirst  in  vain 
(ParchM  by  the  noon- day  son)  for  timely  rain ; 
With  ulent  suit  the  fair  declining  flowers 
Bequest  and  gain  the  kind  refreshing  showers. 
And  will  the  Almighty  Father  torn  away. 
Nor  hear  His  darling  offspring  when  they  pray? 
No  breach  of  fidthfalness  HLs  honour  stains. 
With  day  and  night  His  word  unchanged  remains ; 
The  various  ordinances  of  the  sky 
Stand  forth  His  glorious  witnesses  on  high ; 
Summer  and  winter,  autumn  and  the  spring. 
For  Him,  by  turns,  their  attestations  bring; 
UnblemishM  His  great  league  with  Nature  stands, 
And  full  reliance  on  His  truth  demands : 
Nothing  that  breathes  a  second  deluge  fears, 
When  in  the  doud  the  radiant  bow  appears. 
Can  the  Most  High,  like  man,  at  random  speak. 
Forfeit  his  honour,  and  his  promise  break? 
Does  he  that  falsely  swears  His  vengeance  claim  ? 
And  shall  He  stun  His  own  tremendous  Name? 
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The  earth,  the  beav'iis,  were  witnees  when  He  swore 

Bj  His  great  self;  what  would  thy  fears  have  more 

And  had  a  greater  than  Himself  been  found. 

That  greater  had  the  high  engagement  boond. 

Shall  fleeting  winds  th'  Almighty's  words  disperse. 

Or  breathing  dust  His  solemn  oath  reverse? 

Can  He,  like  man,  nnconstant  man,  repent? 

I^all  any  chance,  or  unforeseen  event 

Start  up  His  settled  purpose  to  prevent  ? 

Or  can  He  fail  in  the  expected  hour, 

A  stranger  to  His  own  extent  of  power? 

What  profit  can  a  worm  his  Maker  bring. 

That  He  should  flatter  such  a  worthless  thing? 

Why  should  He  condescend  to  mind  my  tears. 

Or  calm,  with  soft  deluding  words,  my  fears? 

Can  He  (of  perfect  happiness  possessed) 

Deride  the  woes  that  human  life  molest. 

Or  mock  the  hopes  tliat  on  His  goodness  rest  ? 

Nature  may  change  her  course,  confusion  reign. 

And  men  expect  the  rising  sun  in  vain ; 

But  should  the  eternal  truth  and  promise  fail. 

Infernal  night  and  horror  must  prevail ; 

The  thrones  of  light  would  shake,  th^  angelic  powers 

Would  stop  their  harps  amidst  the  blissful  bow'rs. 

No  more  the  soft,  the  sweet  melodious  strain. 

Would  gently  glide  along  the  happy  plain ; 

No  more  would  tuneful  hallelujahs  rise, 

And  shouts  triumphant  fill  the  sounding  skies ; 

Each  heavenly  countenance  a  sullen  air 

Of  grief  and  anxious  diffidence  would  wear: 

The  golden  palaces,  the  splendid  seats, 

The  flowery  mansions,  and  the  soft  retreats, 

The  rosy  shades,  and  sweet  delicious  streams. 

Would  disappear  like  transitory  dreams. 

Angels  themselves  their  brightest  hopes  recline 

On  nothing  more  unchangeable  than  mine. 

Am  I  deceived  ?    What  can  their  charter  be? 

Fair  seraphim  may  be  deceivM  like  me ; 

If  goodness  and  veracity  divine 

Can  fail,  then:  heaven 's  an  airy  dream  like  mine. 
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Batf  ob  I  I  dare  the  glorious  yentore  make, 
And  laj  mj  soul  and  future  life  at  stake ; 
Be  earth,  be  heaveu,  at  desperate  hazard  lost, 
If  here  my  faith  should  prove  an  empty  boast! 
Whatever  your  arts,  ye  powers  of  heU,  suggest, 
The  truth  of  God  undaunted  I  attest: 
Produce  your  annals  with  insulting  rage, 
Bring  out  your  records,  shew  the  dreadful  page, 
One  instance  where  the  Almighty  broke  His  word. 
Since  first  the  race  of  men  His  name  adored; 
In  gloomy  characters  point  out  the  hour, 
Exert  your  malice,  summon  all  your  power: 
With  rites  infernal  all  your  pomp  display, 
And  mark  with  horror  the  tremendous  day. 
ConfnsM  you  search  your  dreadful  rolls  in  vain, 
The  eternal  honour  shines  without  a  stain — 
UnblemishM  shines — in  men  and  angels*  view; 
Just  are  Thy  ways,  thou  King  of  saints,  and  true! 

Clje  JFiftJ  Chapter  of  S0l0mon*«  Sang. 

The  night  had  now  her  gloomy  curtains  spread, 
And  every  cheerful  beam  of  light  was  fled ; 
This  dismal  night,  my  Lord,  who  ne^er  before 
Had  met  a  cold  refusal  at  my  door, 
ApproachM,  and  with  a  voice  divinely  sweet, 
My  ears  with  these  persuad'mg  words  did  greet: 
"  My  fairest  spouse,  my  sister,  and  my  love ! " 
(^ut  ah !  no  more  these  charming  names  could  move) 
"  Arise,  for  through  the  midnight  shades  and  dew 
I  thee,  the  object  of  my  cares,  pursue.*' 
His  heavenly  voice  and  moving  words  I  heard. 
And  knew  the  blest  design  my  Lord  prepared ; 
But  long,  with  poor  excuses,  I  delayed, 
And  careless  strctch'd  on  my  enticing  bed. 
Tir'd  with  my  cold  delay,  "  Farewell,"  He  cries: 
These  killing  words  my  fainting  soul  surprise; 
With  fear  distracted  to  the  door  I  run, 
But  oh  !  the  treasure  of  my  life  was  gone ! 
Yet  of  His  recent  presence  signs  I  found, 
For  heavenly  fi:agTance  fill*d  the  air  around ; 
▼Oik  m.  2  Q 
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I  rove  wbererer  lore  direota  my  ftet, 

And  call  alond  bnt  no  return  oonld  meet; 

Echoes  alone  to  my  complaint  reply 

In  monmful  sounds  as  through  the  shades  I  fly. 

I,  from  the  watchmen,  hoped  in  Tain  relief; 

With  cmel  scorn  they  mock*d  my  pioos  griefl 

Bat  yon,  Jemsalem's  fair  daogfaters,  yon 

That  know  what  pity  to  my  cares  is  doe, 

O !  if  yon  meet  the  object  of  my  love, 

Tell  Him  what  torments  for  His  sake  I  prove; 

Tell  Him  how  tenderiy  His  loss  I  moan; 

Tell  Him  that  all  my  joys  with  Him  are  gone; 

Tdl  Him  His  presence  makes  my  heav'n;  and  tell, 

Oh !  tell  Him  that  His  absence  is  my  belli 

What  bright  perfections  does  He  then  possess 

For  whom  thou  dost  this  tender  grief  express? 

0 !  He  ^s  dlstingnishM  from  all  homan  race 

By  such  peculiar,  snch  immortal  grace, 

That  jou  amoiif^  ten  thousand  may  descry 

His  heavenly  form,  and  find  for  whom  I  die. 

There's  nothing  which  on  earth  we  lovely  call. 

But  He  surpasses,  far  surpasses  all. 

He 's  fairer  than  tlic  spotless  orbs  of  light, 

Nor  falling  snow,  compared  to  Him,  is  white. 

Tiie  roses  that  His  lovely  face  adorn 

Outblush  the  purple  glories  of  the  mom. 

The  waving  ringlets  of  His  graceful  hair. 

Black  as  the  shining  plumes  the  ravens  wear. 

His  eyes  would  win  the  most  obdurate  heart. 

Victorious  love  in  even*  look  thev  dart. 

His  balmy  lips  diffuse  divine  perfumes. 

And  on  His  cheek  a  bed  of  spices  blooms. 

His  breast  like  polished  ivon',  smooth  and  fair, 

With  veins  which  with  the  sapphires  may  compare. 

Stately  His  height,  as  those  fjiir  trees  which  crown 

With  graceful  pride  the  brow  of  Lebanon. 

His  voice  so  sweet,  no  harmony  is  found 

On  earth  to  equal  the  delightful  sound. 

He's  altogether  lovely — This  is  He 

So  much  beloved,  so  much  adored  by  me. 
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Why  do  I  address  Thee,  my  God,  with  no  more  confidence  ? 
Why  do  I  indulge  these  remains  of  unbelief,  and  harbour  these 
returns  of  infidelity  and  distrust  ?  Can  I  survey  the  earth, 
can  I  gaze  on  the  structure  of  the  heavens,  and  ask  if  Thou 
art  able  to  deliver  ?  Can  I  call  in  question  thy  ability  to  suc- 
cour me,  when  I  consider  the  general  and  particular  instances 
of  Thy  goodness  and  power  ?  One  age  to  another,  in  long  suc- 
cession, hath  conveyed  the  records  of  Thy  gloiy.  "  In  all 
generations  thou  hast  been  our  dwelling-place :  my  fiEithers 
trusted  in  thee,  and  were  delivered."  They  have  encouraged 
me,  my  own  experience  has  encouraged  me,  to  trust  in  Thee 
for  ever. 

The  sun  may  fail  to  rise,  and  men  in  vain  expect  its  light, 
but  Thy  truth,  Thy  fdthfidncss  cannot  fail;  the  course  of 
nature  may  be  reversed,  and  all  be  chaos  again,  but  Thou  art 
immutable,  and  canst  not,  by  any  change,  deceive  the  hopes  of 
them  that  trust  in  Thee.  I  adore  Thy  power,  and  subscribe  to 
Thy  goodness  and  fidelity,  and  what  farther  objection  woidd 
my  unbelief  raise  ?  Is  anything  too  hard  for  God  to  accom- 
plish ?    Can  the  united  force  of  earth  and  hell  resist  His  will? 

Great  God,  how  wide  Thy  glories  shine ! 

How  broad  Thy  kingdom,  how  divine ! 

•Katnre,  and  miracle,  and  fate,  and  chance  are  Thine. 

Therefore  I  apply  myself  immediately  to  Thee,  and  renounce 
all  the  terror  and  all  the  confidence  that  may  rise  from  heaven 
or  earth  besides. 

Let  Him  bless  me,  and  I  shall  be  blessed — ^blessed  without 
reserve  or  limitation — ^blessed  in  my  going  out  and  coming  in, 
in  my  sitting  down  and  rising  up — blessed  in  time,  and  blessed 
to  all  eternity.  That  blessing  from  Thy  lips  will  influence  the 
whole  creation,  and  attend  me  wherever  I  am.     It  shall  go 
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before  me  as  a  leading  light,  and  follow  me  as  my  protecting 
angel.  When  I  lie  down  it  will  cover  me.  I  shall  rest 
beneath  the  shadow  of  the  Most  High,  and  dwell  safely  in  the 
secret  of  His  tabernacle. 

"  Thy  kingdom  ruleth  over  all,  O  Lord;  and  thou  4o8t  ac- 
cording to  thy  will  in  the  armies  of  heaven,  and  among  the 
inhabitants  of  the  earth."  I  confess  and  acknowledge  Thy 
providence.  The  ways  of  man  are  not  at  his  own  disposal,  but 
all  his  goings  are  ordered  by  Thee;  all  events  are  in  Thy  hands, 
and  Thou  only  canst  succeed  or  disappoint  his  hopes.  K  Thou 
blow  on  his  designs,  they  are  for  ever  blasted;  if  Thou  bless 
them,  neither  earth  nor  hell  can  hinder  their  success;  therefore 
I  apply  myself  immediately  to  Thee,  for  not  all  created  power 
can  assist  me  without  Thee. 

At  Thy  command  nature  and  necessity  are  no  more;  all 
tilings  are  alike  easy  to  a  God.  Speak  but  Thou  the  word,  and 
my  desires  arc  granted  :  say,  "  Let  there  be  light,"  and  there 
shall  be  light.  Thou  canst  look  me  into  peace,  when  the 
tumult  of  thoughts  raise  a  storm  within.  Bid  my  soul  be 
still,  and  all  its  tempests  shall  obey  Thee. 

I  depend  only  on  Thee  :  do  Thou  smile,  and  all  the  world 
may  frown  :  do  Thou  succeed  my  affairs,  and  I  shall  fear  no 
obstacle  that  earth  or  hell  can  put  in  my  way.  Thou  only  art 
the  object  of  my  fear,  and  all  my  desires  are  directed  to  Thee. 

Human  things  have  lost  their  being  and  their  names,  and 
vanish  into  nothing  before  Thee :  they  are  but  shades^and  dis- 
guises to  veil  the  active  Divinity.  Oh  !  let  me  break  through 
all  these  separations,  and  see  and  confess  the  great,  the 
governing  Cause.  Let  no  appearance  of  created  things,  how- 
ever specious,  hide  Thee  from  my  view;  let  me  look  through  all 
to  Thee,  nor  cast  a  glance  of  love  or  hope  below  Thee.  With  a 
holy  contempt  let  me  survey  the  ample  round  of  the  creation 
as  lying  in  the  hollow  of  Thy  hand,  and  every  being  in  heaven 
and  on  earth  as  immoveable  by  the  most  potent  cause  in 
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nature^  till  commissioned  by  Thee  to  do  good  or  hurt.  O  let 
Thy  hand  be  "with  me  to  keep  me  from  evil,  and  let  me  abide 
under  the  shadow  of  the  Almighty  !  I  shall  be  se(mre  in  Thy 
pavilion.    To  Thee  I  fly  for  shelter  from  all  the  ills  of  mortality. 

a  3Re6itto  of  Wbint  fHercg  anti  Jf aitfj&ilnejfg. 

[Dated  "April  30,  1735,"  when  the  writer  had  passed  three- 
aoore  years  in  the  house  of  her  pilgrimage.  This  concludes 
her  "  Devout  Exercises."] 

I  am  now  setting  to  my  seal  that  God  is  true,  and  leaving 
this  as  my  last  testimony  to  the  Divine  veracity.  I  can  from 
numerous  experiences  assert  His  faithfulness,  and  witness  to  the 
certainty  of  BAa  promises.  "  The  word  of  the  Lord  has  been 
tried,  and  He  is  a  buckler  to  all  those  that  put  their  trust  in 
Him." 

"O  come,  all  ye  that  fear  the  Lord,  and  I  will  tell  you 
what  He  has  done  for  my  soul :  I  will  ascribe  righteousness 
to  my  Maker,"  and  leave  my  record  for  a  people  yet  unborn, 
that  the  generation  to  come  may  rise  up  and  praise  Him. 

Into  whatever  distress  His  wise  providence  has  brought  me, 
I  have  called  on  the  Lord,  and  He  heard  me,  and  delivered 
me  from  all  my  fears ;  I  trusted  in  Qod,  and  He  saved  me. 
Oh  I  let  my  experience  stand  a  witness  to  them  that  hope  in 
Thy  meny;  let  it  be  to  the  Lord  for  a  praise  and  a  glory. 

I  know  not  where  to  begin  the  recital  of  Thy  numerous 
frvonrs.  Thou  hast  hid  me  in  the  secret  of  Thy  pavilion,  from 
the  pride  of  man,  and  from  the  strife  of  tongues,  when  by  a 
thousand  follies  I  have  merited  reproach ;  Thou  hast  graciously 
protected  me,  when  the  vanity  of  my  friends,  or  the  malice  of 
my  enemies,  might  have  stained  my  reputation ;  thou  hast 
covered  me  with  Thy  feathers,  and  under  Thy  wing  have  I 
tnisted :  Thy  truth  has  been  my  shield  and  my  buckler ;  to 

2g2 
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Tlicc  I  owe  the  blessing  of  a  clear  and  nnblemished  name,  and 
not  to  my  own  conduct,  nor  the  partiality  of  my  Mend.-— 
Glory  be  to  Thee,  O  Lord. 

Thou  hast  led  me  through  a  thousand  labyrinths,  and  en- 
lightoucd  my  darkness.  When  shades  and  perplexity  sur- 
rounded me,  my  light  has  broke  forth  out  of  obscurity,  and 
my  darkness  been  turned  into  noon-day.  Thou  hast  been  a 
Guide  and  a  Father  to  me.  When  I  knew  not  where  to  ask 
advice,  Thou  hast  given  mo  imerring  counsel :  '^  The  secret  of  the 
Lord  has  been  with  me,  and  He  has  shewn  me  His  covenant." 

In  how  many  seen  and  unseen  dangers  hast  Thou  delivered 
me !  how  narrow  my  gratitude  !  how  wide  Thy  mercy !  how 
innumerable  are  Thy  thoughts  of  love !  how  infinite  the  in- 
stances of  Thy  goodness  !  how  high  above  the  wajrs  and 
thoughts  of  man  ! 

How  often  hast  Thou  supplied  my  wants  and  by  Thy  bounty 
confounded  my  unbcHef !  Thy  benefits  have  surprised  and 
justly  reproached  my  diffidence ;  my  faith  has  often  flsdled,  but 
Thy  goodness  has  never  failed.  The  world  and  all  its  flatteries 
have  failed,  my  own  heart  and  hopes  have  failed,  but  Thy 
mercy  endures  for  ever,  Thy  faithfulness  has  never  failed. 

The  strength  of  Israel  has  never  deceived  me,  nor  made  me 
ashamed  of  my  confidence.  Thou  hast  never  been  as  a  deceit- 
ful brook,  or  as  waters  that  fail,  to  my  souL 

In  loving-kindness,  in  truth,  and  in  very  faithfulness.  Thou 
hast  afflicted  me.  Oh !  how  unwillingly  hast  Thou  seemed  to 
grieve  me!  with  how  much  indulgence  has  the  punishment 
been  mixed !  Love  has  appeared  through  the  disguise  of  eveiy 
frown;  its  beams  have  glimmered  through  the  darkest  night; 
by  every  affliction  Thou  hast  been  still  dra'wing  me  nearer  to 
Thyself,  and  removing  my  carnal  props,  that  I  may  lean  with 
more  assurance  on  the  Eternal  Eock. 

Thy  love  has  been  my  leading  glory  from  the  first  intricate 
steps  of  life :  the  first  undesigned  paths  I  trod  were  marked 
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and  guarded  by  the  vigilance  of  Thy  love :  oh !  whither  else 
had  my  sin  and  folly  led  me? 

How  often  have  I  tried  and  experienced  Thy  clemency^'and 
found  an  immediate  answer  to  my  prayers  1  Thou  hast  often 
literally  fulfilled  Thy  word :  I  have  a  fresh  instance  of  Thy 
feithfhiness  again :  Thou  hast  made  me  triumph  in  Thy  good- 
ness, and  given  a  new  testimony  to  the  veracity  of  Thy 
promises. 

Andy  after  all,  what  ingratitude,  what  insensibility,  reigns 
in  my  heart?  Oh !  cancel  it  by  the  blood  of  the  covenant : 
root  out  this  monstrous  infidelity  that  still  returns  after  the 
fiillest  evidence  of  Thy  truth.  Thou  hast  graciously  conde- 
scended to  answer  me  in  Thy  own  time  and  way,  and  yet  I  am 
again  doubting  Thy  faithfulness  and  care.  Lord,  pity  me.  I  be- 
Keve ;  O  help  my  unbelief.  Go  on  to  succour,  go  on  to  pardon, 
and  at  last  conquer  my  diffidence.  Let  mc  hope  against  hope, 
and  in  the  greatest  perplexity  give  gloiy  to  God,  by  believing 
what  my  own  experience  has  so  often  found — ''That  the 
strength  of  Israel  will  not  lie;  nor  is  he  as  man,  that  he 
should  repent." 

While  I  have  memory  and  thought,  let  His  goodness  dwell 
on  my  souL  Let  me  not  forget  the  depths  of  my  distress,  the 
anguish  and  importunity  of  my  vows :  when  eveiy  human  help 
fidled,  luid  all  was  darkness  and  perplexity,  then  Gk)d  was  all 
my  stay.  Then  I  knew  no  name  but  EUs,  and  He  alone  knew 
my  sold  in  adversity.  Bless  the  Lord,  0  my  soul,  and  forget 
not  all  His  benefita 

Long  as  I  live  Fll  bleas  Thy  name, 

My  King,  and  God  oflove; 
My  work  and  joy  shall  be  the  same 

In  the  bright  worlds  above. 

I  have  yet  a  thousand  and  ten  thousand  deliverances  to 
recount,  ten  thousand  unasked  for  mercies  to  recall !  no  moment 
of  my  life  has  been  destitute  of  Thy  care ;  no  accident  has  found 
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me  unguarded  by  Thy  watchful  eye,  or  neglected  by  Thy  pro- 
vidence. Thou  hast  been  often  found  unsought  by  my  un- 
grateful heart,  and  Thy  fiEiYours  have  surprised  me  with  great 
and  unexpected  advantages:  Thou  hast  compelled  me  to  re- 
ceive the  blessing  my  foolish  humour  despised,  and  my  corrupt 
wiU  would  fisdn  have  rejected.  Thou  hast  stopped  Thy  ears  to 
the  desires  which  would  have  ruined  and  xmdone  me,  when  I 
might  justly  have  been  left  to  my  own  choice,  for  the  punish- 
ment of  my  many  sins  and  foUiea  How  great  my  guilt !  how 
infinite  Thy  mercy  I 

Hitherto  God  has^  helped,  and  here  I  set  up  a  memorial  to 
that  goodness  which  has  never  abandoned  me  to  the  malice 
and  stratagems  of  my  infernal  foes,  nor  left  me  a  prey  to  human 
craft  or  violence.  The  glory  of  His  providence  has  'often  sur* 
prised  me  when  groping  in  thick  darkness.  With  a  potent 
voice  He  has  said,  "  Let  there  be  light,  and  there  was  light" 
He  has  made  His  goodnc&s  pass  before  me,  and  loudly  pro- 
daimed  His  name,  "  The  Lord,  the  Lord  God,  merciful  and 
gracious  : "  to  Him  be  glory  for  ever.     Amen. 

Sr{)e  JFottunate  Captfbc. 

[Mrs  Howe's  "Letters  Moral  and  Entertaining"  are  an 
agreeable  miscellany  of  verso  and  prose.  Some  of  them  are 
abundantly  romantic,  and  at  one  time  they  were  exceedingly 
popular.  In  the  following  an  English  merchant  communicates 
to  a  friend  the  adventures  of  his  voyage.] 

I  am  at  last  safely  arrived  in  Holland,  and  have  taken  the 
first  opportimity  to  give  you  a  relation  of  the  adventures  that 
detained  me  so  long  in  foreign  couutriea 

la  my  return  from  the  Indies,  I  had  some  affairs  with  a 
Spanish  merchant,  which,  while  I  was  managing  in  one  of 
their  sea-ports,  there  came  in  a  Spanish  corsair,  who  had  taken 
a  rich  Turkish  prize,  with  several  Turks  and  Moors  prisoners^ 
whom  he  offered  for  sale  as  slaves.    I  never  had  any  traffic  of 
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tliLs  kind  from  any  \'icw  of  interest ;  but,  from  a  motive  of  com- 
passion, I  had  purchased  liberty  for  many  a  miserable  wretch, 
to  whom  I  gave  freedom  the  moment  I  paid  his  liberty. 

Among  the  captives  newly  taken,  there  was  one  distinguished 
by  the  richness  of  his  habit,  and  more  by  the  gracefulness  of 
his  port  He  drew  all  my  attention,  of  which  he  appeared 
sensible,  and  still  directed  his  looks  to  me ;  our  souls  seemed 
to  greet  one  another,  as  if  their  intimacy  had  been  of  a  long 
4Btanding^  and  commenced  in  some  pre-existent  period  There 
was  something  in  the  air  of  this  young  stranger  superior  to 
adversity,  and  yet  sensible  of  the  present  disadvantage  of  his 
&te;  while  I  felt  for  him  an  emotion  soft  as  the  ties  of 
nature,  and  could  not  but  impute  it  to  the  secret  impression 
of  some  intelligent  power,  which  was  leading  me  to  a  height 
of  generosity  beyond  my  own  intention,  and,  by  an  impulse  of 
irirtae  on  my  soul,  directing  it  to  the  accomplishment  of  some 
-distant  and  unknown  design  of  Providence.  The  heavenly 
instigation  came  with  a  prevailing  force,  and  I  could  not  but 
obey  its  dictates. 

The  price  set  on  this  captive  was  extravagantly  high,  and 
such  as  would  be  a  vast  disadvantage  to  my  present  a£fairs 
to  part  with.  However,  I  listened  to  the  gentle  monitor 
within,  and  paid  the  corsair  his  fuU  demands. 

As  soon  as  I  had  conducted  the  youth  to  my  lodgings,  I 
told  him  he  was  from  that  moment  free ;  the  price  I  had  paid 
was  for  his  friendship  and  liberty. 

"  Then  you  have  confined  me,'*  replied  the  gentle  stranger, 
**hy  the  most  lasting  engagements.  I  might  have  broke 
through  any  other  restraint,  but  I  am  now  your  voluntary 
slave,  and  dare  trust  you  with  a  secret  yet  unknown  to  the 
Spaniarda  My  name  is  Orramel,  the  only  son  of  a  wealthy 
Basaa  in  Constantinople ;  and  you  may  demand  what  you  will 
for  my  ransom." 

<<  You  will  soon  be  convinced,**  said  I,  "  there  was  no  mer- 
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cenaiy  intention  in  this  action.  The  amity  I  have  for  jaa  19 
noble  and  dLdntercsted ;  it  was  kindled  by  a  celestial  sparky 
an  emanation  from  the  Divine  clemency,  and  tenninates  iff 
nothing  below  your  immortal  happiness.  And  were  you 
inclined  to  examine  those  sacred  truths  which  would  lead  you 
to  that  felicity,  and  to  share  my  fortune  in  a  firee  and  happy 
nation,  the  wealth  of  the  Indies  shoiild  not  buy  you  from  my 
affections ;  but  if  it  is  your  choice  to  return  to  the  customs 
and  religion  of  your  country,  you  are  absolutely  firee,  without 
attending  to  any  terms  for  your  release.*' 

With  a  friendly  but  dejected  look  he  told  me  it  was  impoe- 
sible  for  him  to  dispense  with  his  filial  obligations  to  an 
indulgent  parent,  but  positively  refused  his  freedom  till  he  had 
given  intelligence  and  received  an  answer  firom  his  father — 
which  he  soon  had,  with  a  carte  blanche  to  me,  on  which  I 
might  make  my  own  demands  for  his  son's  ransom.  I  re- 
turned it  with  no  other  terms  but  the  liberty  of  all  the  Chris- 
tian slaves  he  had  in  his  possession,  hoping,  by  this  dis- 
interested conduct,  to  leave  a  conviction  on  the  mind  of  my 
young  friend  in  favour  of  Christianity.  He  could  persuade  me 
to  receive  nothing  but  some  littie  present,  and  left  me  with  an 
apparent  concern. 

It  was  some  months  after  ho  was  gone  before  I  could  finish 
my  negotiations  in  Spain ;  but  as  soon  as  they  were  despatched 
I  embarked  for  Holland.  We  had  not  been  a  week  at  sea 
before  the  ship  was  taken  by  a  Turkish  pirate,  and  all  the  men 
in  it  carried  to  Constantinople  to  be  sold  as  slaves.  My  lot 
fell  to  a  master  from  whom  I  was  like  to  find  most  barbarous 
treatment;  however,  I  was  resolved  to  endure  my  bondage 
till  I  could  give  intelligence  to  my  Mends  in  England  to  pro- 
cure my  ransom.  I  was  fixed  to  this,  that  no  hardship  should 
reduce  me  to  give  Orramel  an  account  of  my  distress,  till  I 
was  again  in  circumstances  not  to  need  his  kindness,  nor 
expect  a  retaliation  of  my  own. 
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Bat  Heaven  had  kinder  intentions  by  bringing  me  into  this 
adversity,  nor  left  me  long  without  redresa  As  I  was  talking 
in  a  public  place  to  one  of  my  fellow-slaves,  Orramel  came  by. 
He  passed  beyond  me;  but  instantly  returning,  looked  on  me 
with  great  attention,  till  some  melting  sorrow  dropped  from 
his  eyes :  when,  making  inquiry  of  some  that  were  near  to 
whom  I  belonged,  and  being  informed,  without  speaking  a 
word  to  me,  he  flew  to  my  new  master,  paid  his  demand  for 
my  ransom,  and  inmiediately  conducted  me  to  his  house, 
where  he  welcomed  me  with  the  warmest  marks  of  affection. 
He  spoke — he  paused — and  was  in  the  greatest  perplexity  to 
find  language  suitable  to  the  sentiments  of  lus  soul. 

"  My  brother  !"  said  he,  "  my  friend !  or  if  there  are  more 
sacred  ties  in  nature  or  virtue,  let  me  call  you  by  some 
gentler  appellation;  we  are  now  united  by  the  bands  of 
celestial  amity^-one  in  the  same  holy  faith  and  hopes  of  a 
glorious  immortality.  Your  charity  rescued  me  firom  a  worse 
than  Spanish  slavery — from  the  bondage  of  vice  and  supersti- 
tion ;  your  conduct  banished  my  prejudices  against  the  Chris- 
tian name,  and  made  way  for  the  entrance  of  those  heavenly 
tmths  to  which  I  now  assent.  But  this  is  a  secret  even  to 
my  own  domestics ;  and  whether  such  a  caution  is  criminal, 
I  am  not  yet  able  to  determine." 

With  what  raptitre,  what  attention,  did  I  listen  to  this 
language  !  I  blessed  the  accents  that  told  me  my  friend,  my 
Orramel,  had  embraced  the  Christian  faith.  An  angel's  song 
would  have  been  less  melodious.  I  looked  upward,  and, 
with  a  grateful  elevation  of  mind,  gave  the  glory  to  the 
Supreme  Disposer  of  all  human  events.  The  instuict  was 
from  above  that  first  moved  me  to  ransom  this  young  captive, 
thence  was  the  spring  of  my  compassion.  It  would  be  vanity, 
it  would  be  the  most  criminal  arrogance,  not  to  .iscribc  this 
action  to  the  assisting  Deity. 

The  illustrious  Orramel  made  it  his  joy,  his  study,  to  evi- 
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dencc  his  affection.  He  told  me  his  father  died  since  we  parted 
in  Spain ;  and  that  he  had  left  five  daughters,  which  he  had  by 
several  of  his  wives.  He  offered  me  the  choice  of  his  sisters, 
if  I  had  any  thoughts  of  marriage,  and  promised  a  dowry  with 
her  to  my  own  content.  One  of  them,  he  said,  was  privately 
bred  a  Christian  by  her  mother,  a  beautiful  woman  of  Armenia. 
I  was  pleased  with  the  proposal,  and  impatient  to  see  my  fsji 
mistress.  In  the  mean  time  he  made  me  a  present  of  several 
rich  habits,  and  two  negroes  to  attend  me. 

The  next  day  he  conducted  me  to  a  fair  summer-house, 
whither  he  sent  for  his  sisters,  who  were  all  so  handsome  that 
I  was  distressed  with  my  own  liberty,  nor  knew  where  to 
choose,  had  not  a  principle  of  piety  determined  me  to  the 
young  Armenian,  who  was  not  superior  in  beauty  to  the  rest, 
but  there  was  a  decorum  in  her  behaviour  which  the  others 
wanted.  She  had  more  of  the  modesty  and  politeness  of  the 
European  women,  to  whom  you  know  I  was  always  partiaL 
My  choice  was  fixed,  and  the  more  I  conversed  with  my  fair 
mistress,  the  more  reason  I  found  to  approve  it.  We  were 
privately  married  by  a  chaplain  to  the  British  envoy.  My 
generous  friend  gave  her  a  fortune,  which  abundantly  repaid 
all  my  losses;  and  after  a  prosperous  voyage  I  am  safely  landed 
in  Holland. 

I  have  sent  you  this  relation  as  a  memorial  of  my  gratitude 
to  Heaven,  whose  clemency  has  returned  me  more  than  mea- 
sure for  measure,  and  largely  recompensed  that  liberality  it 
first  inspired.     Adieu. 
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Asms  from  the  great  thoroughfares,  and  yet  not  far  from  Lon- 
don ;  large  enough  to  be  Belf-contamed,  and  withal  conscious 
of  no  bustle  ;  its  spacious  streets  and  tidy  shops  announcing 
industrious  comfort,  and  its  belt  of  villas  suggestive  of  refined 
society ;  its  margin  laved  by  the  winding  Nen,  and  its  ample 
meadows  fragrant  with  cowslips  and  milch  kine;  that  shadowy 
interest  hovering  over  it  in  which  historic  minds  invest  the 
scene  of  old  parliaments  and  sieges,  whilst  meeting-houses, 
reading-rooms,  and  railway-stations  flare  beside  mediaeval  fanes 
in  confidential  proximity;  like  a  British  oak  from  a  Saxon 
acorn,  still  growthful  and  green  at  heart,  Nobthampton  is  one 
of  those  towns  of  good  constitution,  which  combine  the  fresh- 
ness of  youth  with  the  sedateness  of  antiquity.  And  as  first 
we  hailed  it,  standing  up  with  its  towers  and  steeples,  an 
architectural  islet  in  a  verdurous  sea,  we  felt  that  even  Eng- 
land could  not  offer  a  more  tempting  retreat  to  a  student  some- 
what soda!  Sequestered  enough  to  promise  leisure,  and  i^dthal 
sufficiently  populous  to  supply  incentives  to  ministerial  exer- 
tion; had  we  been  a  pastor  in  search  of  a  people,  like  St 
Catherine  at  Ledbury,  we  should  have  heard  an  opportune 
chime  in  its  evening  air  tinkling,  and  telling  us,  "  Here  take 
up  thy  rest." 

To  English  Nonconformity  Northampton  should  be  a  sort 
of  Mecca.  Three  hundred  years  ago,  it  gave  birth  t^  Robert 
Brown^  the  fsither  of  English  Congregationalism ;  and  within 
the  last  generations,  Northampton  and  its  neighbourhood  have 
been  a  chief  stronghold  of  the  English  Baptists.  It  was  here 
that  the  Rylands  ministered :  the  elder,  in  his  orthodox  vehe- 
mence a  BoanergeS|  in  his  tender  feelings  a  ^'beloved disciple:" 

YOL,  m.  2  H 
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the  younger  famous  for  his  microscopic  eyes,  and  who  ought  to 
have  been  &moiis  for  his  telescopic  heart ;  for,  in  their  sym- 
pathies and  solicitudes,  few  have  ever  ranged  over  a  wider  field, 
or  looked  with  a  nobler  regard  on  the  things  of  others.  It  was 
in  the  adjacent  Kettering  that  Andrew  Fuller  laboured  for 
thirty  years,  composing  those  volumes  which  have  gone  lo  &r 
to  give  the  right  tone  and  attempering  to  modem  Calvinism;  a 
deep  digger  in  the  Bible  mine,  and  whose  rich,  though  rongh- 
shapen  ingots,  supply  to  the  present  day  the  mint  of  many  a 
sermoniser ;  himself  too  homely  to  be  a  popular  preacher,  and 
too  unambitious  to  regret  it ;  amidst  aU  his  bluntneta  one  of 
the  purest  of  philanthropists,  and,  in  the  absence  of  every 
courtly  attribute,  by  dint  of  his  supreme  sagacity,  the  main- 
spring of  each  denominational  movement.  In  Northampton 
and  its  surrounding  villages,  at  the  same  period,  a  humble 
shoemaker  used  to  ply  his  craft ;  and,  leaving  at  home  his 
broken-hearted  wife,  or  perhaps  a  sickly  child,  poor  cobbler 
Carey  would  hawk  from  door  to  door  his  ill-paid  handiwork ; 
on  rainy  days  revolving  that  Eastern  mission  of  which  he  was 
soon  to  be  the  &ther  and  founder;  or,  if  the  weather  permitted, 
conning  some  outlandish  grammar,  and  acquiring  those  elements 
of  polyglottal  power  which  shortly  developed  in  the  Briaieus 
of  Oriental  translation.  But  our  own  pilgrimage  to  Northamp- 
ton was  mainly  impelled  by  veneration  for  another  worthy.  We 
went  to  see  the  spot  ennobled  by  the  most  attractive  name  in 
last  century's  Dissenting  ministry.  We  went  to  see  the  house 
where  "  The  Rise  and  Progress  "  was  written.  We  visited  the  old 
chapel,  with  its  square  windows  and  sombre  walls,  where  so 
many  fervent  exhortations  were  once  poured  forth,  and  so  much 
enduring  good  was  accomplished.  We  entered  the  pulpit  where 
Doddridge  used  to  preach,  and  the  pew  where  Colonel  Gardi- 
ner worshipped.  We  sat  in  the  old  ann-chair,  beside  the  veetiy 
fire,  and  flanking  the  little  table  on  which  so  many  pages  of 
that  affecting  Diary  were  written.    And  with  a  view  of  a  sup* 
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poted  onffnal  likeness  in  the  study  of  our  host— -a  minister  of 
the  same  school,  and  of  a  kindred  spirit  with  Doddridge— we 
finiahied  our  Northampton  pilgrimage. 

In  the  omithobgical  gallery  of  the  British  Museum,  and  near 
the  oelebnted  remains  of  the  Dodo,  is  suspended  the  portrait 
of  an  extinct  lawyer,  Sir  John  Doderidge,  the  first  of  the  name 
who  procured  any  distinction  to  his  old  Devonian  family.  Per- 
sons ddUnl  in  physiognomy  have  detected  a  resemblance  be- 
twixt King  James's  solicitor-general  and  his  only  famous  name- 
sake. But^  although  it  is  difficult  to  identify  the  sphery  figure 
of  the  judge  with  the  slim  consumptive  preacher,  and  still 
more  difficult  to  surround  with  a  saintly  halo  the  convivial 
countenance  in  which  official  gravity  and  constitutional  gruff- 
ness  have  only  yielded  to  good  cheer ;  yet,  it  would  appear 
that  for  some  of  his  mental  features,  the  divine  waa  indebted- 
to  his  learned  ancestor.  Sir  John  was  a  bookworm  and  a 
scholar ;  and  for  a  great  period  of  his  life  a  man  of  mighty  in- 
dnatry.  His  ruling  passion  went  with  him  to  the  grave ;  for 
he  chose  to  be  buried  in  Exeter  Cathedral,  at  the  threshold  of 
its  library.  His  nephew  was  the  rector  of  Shepperton  in  Mid- 
dlesex; but  at  the  Restoration,  as  he  kept  a  conscience,  he  lost 
his  living.  In  the  troubles  of  the  Civil  War,  the  judge's  estate 
of  two  thousand  a-year  had  also  been  lost  out  of  the  family, 
and  the  ejected  minister  was  glad  to  rear  his  son  as  a  London 
apprentice,  and  young  Daniel  had  to  push  his  own  way  as  an 
oilman.  A  few  years  before  Mr  Doddridge  resigned  the  living 
of  Shepperton,  there  had  come  over  to  England  a  Bohemian 
zefugee,  John  Baumann.  When  the  persecution  against  the 
Protestants  arose  in  his  native  land,  this  godly  pastor  fled  from 
Prague,  taking  with  him  his  German  Bible,  and  a  hundred  gold 
jneces  stitched  into  a  leather  girdle.  Sleeping  in  a  country  inn 
on  one  of  the  first  nights  of  his  flight,  the  fugitive  forgot  the 
^rdle,  and  did  not  miss  it  till  he  reached  his  next  resting^ 
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place.  It  was  a  weary  tramp  to  retrace  his  steps  to  his  former 
lodging;  but  there  the  bar-maid  told  him  that  she  had  found  an 
old  belt,  and  firom  its  worn  appearance  had  thought  it  nseleas, 
and  thrown  it  away  into  one  of  those  domestic  limbos — a  closet 
under  the  stair — where  worn  besoms  and  broken  stools  await 
the  next  removal.  It  was  soon  produced,  and  restored  to  the 
joyful  traveller.  With  the  remainder  of  his  gold  pieces^  and 
with  his  Luther*s  Bible,  Pastor  Baumann  at  last  reached  Eng- 
land, and  when,  many  years  after,  he  died,  the  teacher  of  a 
school  at  Kingston-upon-Thames,  he  left  an  only  daughter.  In 
the  providence  of  Grod,  the  son  of  the  ejected  Nonconformist, 
and  the  daughter  of  the  German  refugee,  became  acquainted. 
Perhaps  the  similarity  of  their  descent  might  help  to  interest 
them  in  one  another.  But,  sure  enough,  they  fell  in  love,  and 
the  London  shopkeeper  espoused  the  orphan  daughter  of  th.e 
Edngston  schoolmaster.  Their  income  was  never  great,  and  in 
nest-building  visions  they  sometimes  fancied  how  pleasant  it 
would  be  if  they  could  only  recover  some  of  Sir  John*s  Devon- 
shire acres.  But  the  salutary  dread  of  a  law-suit  checked  the 
vain  ambition,  and  sent  Daniel  back  to  his  casks  and  his  cans, 
and  his  wife  to  her  humble  housekeeping.  And  for  all  their 
toils  the  Sabbath  made  them  sweet  amends.  They  had  a 
sorer  trial.  Except  one  sickly  girl  they  had  lost  all  their 
children ;  and  that  little  girl  was  the  only  survivor  of  nineteen. 
At  last,  on  a  midsummer  s  day,*  and  in  an  airless  chamber  of 
some  stifled  London  street,  Mrs  Doddridge  gave  birth  to  her 
twentieth  child.  In  their  solicitude  for  the  half-dead  mother, 
no  one  paid  much  attention  to  the  tiny  and  lifeless-looking  in- 
fant. Encouraged,  however,  by  some  symptom  of  animation, 
a  neighbour  took  in  hand  the  little  castaway,  and,  by  dint  of 
tender  nursing,  saved  to  the  world  what  it  had  so  nearly  lost, 
the  life  of  Phiup  Doddridgk 

A  child  so  fragile^  and  given  to  them  in  circumstances  so 
^  ♦  June  26, 1702. 
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aftotiog^ w»8  ezcdedinglyendeared  to  his  parents j  and,  as  osoally 
happens  with  delicate  children,  his  finely  strong  sensibilities,  and 
his  yearning  affection,  rendered  him  peculiarly  susceptible  of 
maternal  influence.  His  first  lessons  were  out  of  a  Pictorial 
BiUet,  which  was  then  occasionally  found  in  the  old  houses  of 
England  and  Holland.  The  chimney  of  the  room  where  he 
and  his  mother  usually  sate,  was  adorned  with  a  series  of 
Dutch  tiles,  representing  the  chief  events  of  Scriptural  story. 
In  bright  blue,  on  a  ground  of  glistering  white,  were  repre- 
Boited  the  serp^t  in  the  tree,  Adam  delving  outside  the  gate 
of  Ptaidise,  Noah  building  his  great  ship,  Elisha's  bears 
devouring  the  naughty  children,  and  all  the  outstanding  inci- 
dents of  Holy  Writ.  And  when  the  frost  made  the  fire  bum 
clear,  and  little  FhUip  was  snug  in  the  arm-chair  beside  his 
mother,  it  was  endless  joy  to  hear  the  stories  that  lurked  in 
the  punted  porcelain.  That  mother  could  not  foresee  the  out- 
goings of  her  early  lesson ;  but  when  the  little  boy  had  become 
a  fiunous  divine,  and  was  publishing  his  *'  Family  Expositor," 
he  could  not  forget  the  Nursery  Bible  in  the  chimney  tiles.  At 
ten  yean  of  age  he  was  sent  to  the  school  at  Kingston  which 
his  grandfather  Baumann  had  taught  long  ago;  and  here 
Ids  sweet  dispositions  and  alacrity  for  learning  drew  much  love 
around  him — a  love  which  he  soon  inspired  in  the  school  at 
St  Alban's,  whither  his  father  subsequently  removed  him. 
But  whilst  busy  there  with  his  Greek  and  Latin,  his  heart  was 
sorely  wrung  by  the  successive  tidings  of  the  death  of  either 
parent  His  f&ther  was  willing  to  indulge  a  wish  he  had  now 
b^un  to  cherish,  and  had  left  money  enough  to  enable  the 
young  student  to  complete  his  preparations  for  the  Christian 
ministry.  Of  this  provision  a  self-constituted  guardian  got 
hold,  and  embarked  it  in  his  own  sinking  business.  His 
£uliire  soon  followed,  and  engulphed  the  little  fortune  of  his 
ward;  and,  as  the  hereditary  plate  of  the  thrifty  householders 
was  sold  along  with  the  bankrupts  effects,  if  he  had  ever  felt 

2h2 
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the  pride  of  being  bom  with  a  silver  spoon  in  his  month,  the 
poor  scholar  most  have  felt  some  pathos  in  seeing  both  spoon 
and  tankard  in  the  broker*8  inventory. 

A  securer  heritage,  however,  than  parental  savings,  is  parental 
faith  and  piety.  Daniel  Doddridge  and  his  wife  had  sou^t 
for  their  child  first  of  all  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  and  Gk>d  gave 
it  now.  Under  the  ministry  of  the  Rev.  Samuel  Clarke  of  St 
Alban*s,  his  mind  had  become  more  and  more  impressed  with 
the  beauty  of  holiness  and  the  blessedness  of  a  religious  life ; 
and  on  the  other  hand,  that  kind-hearted  pastor  took  a  deepen- 
ing interest  in  his  amiable  and  intelligent  orphan  hearer.  Find- 
ing that  he  had  declined  the  generous  offer  of  the  Duchess  of 
Bedford,  to  maintain  him  at  cither  University,  provided  he 
would  enter  the  Established  Church,  Dr  Clarke  applied  to  his 
own  and  his  father's  friends,  and  procured  a  sufficient  sum  to 
send  him  to  a  Dissenting  Academy  at  Kibworth,  in  Leicester- 
shire, then  conducted  by  an  able  tutor,  whose  work  on  Jewish 
Antiquities  has  long  been  esteemed  by  Biblical  scholars — ^the 
Rev.  David  Jennings. 

The  good  Doctor's  protege  rewarded  his  patron's  kindness. 
His  classical  attainments  were  far  above  the  usual  University 
standard,  and  he  read  with  avidity  the  English  philosophers 
from  Bacon  down  to  Shaftesbury.  He  early  exhibited  that 
hopeful  propensity, — the  noble  avarice  of  books.  In  his  first 
half-yearly  account  of  nine  pounds,  are  entries  for  "  Kin^s 
Inquiry,"  and  an  interleaved  New  Testament ;  and  a  guinea 
presented  by  a  rich  fellow-student  is  invested  in  "  Soot*8 
Christian  Life."  Nor  was  he  less  diligent  in  perusing  the 
stores  of  the  Academy  library.  In  six  months  we  find  ^iim 
reading  sixty  volumes,  and  some  of  them  as  solid  as  Patrick's 
Exposition  and  Tillotson's  Sermons.  With  such  avidity  for 
information,  professional  and  miscellaneous,  and  with  a  style 
which  was  always  elastic  and  easy,  and  with  brilliant  talent 
constantly  gleaming  over  the  surface  of  unruffled  temper  and 
warm  affections,  it  is  not  wonderful  that  his  friends  hoped  and 
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desired  for  him  higji  distinction;  but  it  evinces  unnsoal  and 
precocions  attainments,  that,  when  he  had  scarcely  reached 
majority,  he  should  have  been  invited  to  succeed  Mr  Jennings 
BB  pastor  at  Eibworth,  and  that  whilst  still  a  young  man  he 
should  have  been  urged  by  his  ministerial  brethren  to  cEOmbine 
with  his  pastorate  the  responsible  duties  of  a  college  tutor. 

It  should  encourage  those  who  have  been  some  years  in  the 
miniBtry^'and  who  are  desirous  of  starting  anew  in  a  style  of 
greater  devotedness,  to  know  that  even  Doddridge's  beginnings 
were  smalL     Under  the  fatherly  instructions  of  Clarke  and 
Jennings,  the  pious  predispositions  of  his  childhood  had  greatly 
strengthened ;  and  in  the  solitude  of  his  study,  no  one  could 
be  visited  with  more  realising  views  of  things  eternal     And  in 
the  pulpit,  and  when  meeting  &ce  to  face  the  people  of  his 
charge,  his  warm  and  affectionate  nature  overflowed  in  appeals 
the  most  tender  and  touching,  sometimes  producing  a  remark- 
able impression.*    But  the  circumstances  of  the  time  and  place 
were  far  from  favourable.     He  had  few  fervent  neighbours, 
and  not  many  pious  hearers ;  and,  as  his  social  disposition 
drew  him  often  into  their  company,  his  complaisance  yielded 
more  than  was  right  to  their  frivolity.     On  the  other  hand, 
sharing  that  susceptibility  of  gentle  charms  which  marks  most 
ideal  natures,  he  devoted  to  his  lady-correspondents  time  and 
thought  demanded  by  graver  duties.     There  was  a  period  when, 
but  for  interposing  Providence,  this  shining  light  would  have 
^ne  out  in  darkness ;  when — "  the  salt  losing  its  savour" — 
tlie  clever  preacher  might  have  subsided  into  a  clerical  cox- 
comb, or,  marrying  a  worldly  wife,  might  have  abandoned  the 
gospel  ministry  altogether,  and  gone  to  Ms  farm  or  his  mer- 
chandise. 

From  such  a  catastrophe  the  hand  of  God  saved  Philip  Dod- 
dridge. In  1729  he  was  removed  to  Northampton,  and  from 
that  period  may  be  dated  the  consolidation  of  his  character, 

*  To  the  fixBt  sermon  which  he  preached  two  perBona  afterwards  ascribed 
tfidr  ooBTenion, 
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and  the  oommeneement  of  a  new  and  noUer  career.  Hie  an- 
goiah  of  spirit  oocaaioned  by  parting  with  a  mndh-loved  people^ 
and  the  solemn  consdoosness  of  entering  on  a  more  arduona 
sphere,  both  tended  to  make  him  thoaghtfhl,  and  that  thoog^t- 
folness  was  deepened  by  a  dangerous  sickness.  Nor  in  this 
sobering  discipline  mnst  we  leave  ont  of  view  one  painful  but 
salutary  element — a  mortified  affection.  Mr  Doddridge  had 
been  living  as  a  boarder  in  the  house  of  his  predecessoi^s  widow, 
and  her  only  chUd — ^the  little  girl  whom  he  had  found  amuse- 
ment in  teaching  an  occasional  lesson — ^was  now  nearly  grown 
up,  and  had  grown  up  so  brilliant  and  engaging,  tiiat  the  soft 
heart  of  the  tutor  was  terribly  smitten.  The  charms  of  Clio 
and  Sabrina,  and  every  former  flame,  were  merged  in  the 
rising  glories  of  Clarinda — as  by  a  classical  apotheosis  Miss 
Kitty  was  now  known  to  his  entranced  imagination;  and  in 
every  vision  of  fiiture  enjoyment  Clarinda  was  the  beatific  angeL 
But  when  he  decided  in  favour  of  Northampton,  Miss  Jennings 
shewed  a  will  of  her  own,  and  absolutely  refused  to  go  with 
him.  To  the  romantic  lover  the  disappointment  was  all  the 
more  severe,  because  he  had  made  so  sure  of  the  young  lady's 
affection;  nor  was  it  mitigated  by  the  mode  in  which  Miss 
Jennings  conveyed  her  declinature.  However,  her  scorn,  if  not 
an  excellent  oil,  was  a  very  good  eye-salve.  It  disenchanted 
her  admirer,  and  made  him  wonder  how  a  reverend  divine  could 
ever  fancy  a  spoiled  child,  who  had  scarcely  matured  into  a 
petulant  girl.  And  as  the  mirage  melted,  and  Clarinda  again 
resolved  into  Kitty,  other  realities  began  to  shew  themselves  in 
a  sedater  and  truer  light  to  the  awakened  dreamerl  As  an 
excuse  for  an  attachment  at  which  Doddridge  himself  soon 
learned  to  smile,  it  is  fair  to  add  that  love  was  in  this  instance 
prophetic.  Clarinda  turned  out  a  remarkable  woman.  She 
married  an  eminent  Dissenting  minister,  and  became  the  mother 
of  Dr  John  Aikin  and  Mrs  Barbauld,  and  in  her  grand-daughter 
Lucy  Aikin,  her  matrimonial  name  still  survives;  so  that  the 
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cotiotis  in  such  matters  may  speculate  how  far  the  instructions 
of  Doddiidge  contributed  to  produce  the  ''Universal  Bio- 
gn^hj,**  ''  Eyenings  at  Home^"  and  "  Memoirs  of  the  Courts 
of  the  Stuarts." 

His  biographers  do  not  mark  it^  but  his  arrival  at  Northamp- 
ton is  the  real  date  of  Doddridge's  memorable  ministry.  He 
then  woke  up  to  the  full  import  of  his  high  calling,  and  never 
went  to  sleep  again.  The  sickness,  the  wounded  spirit,  the 
altered  scene,  and,  we  may  add,  seclusion  from  the  society  of 
formal  religionists,  had  each  its  wholesome  influence ;  and,  find- 
ing how  much  was  required  of  him  as  a  pastor  and  tutor,  he 
set  to  work  with  the  concentration  and  energy  of  a  startled 
man,  and  the  first  true  rest  he  took  was  twenty  years  after, 
when  he  turned  aside  to  die. 

Glorying  in  such  names  as  Goodwin,  and  Chamock,  and 
Owen,  it  was  the  ambition  of  the  early  Nonconformists  of  Eng- 
land to  perpetuate  among  themselves  a  learned  ministry.  But 
the  rigid  ezclusiveness  of  the  English  Universities  rendered 
the  attainment  of  this  object  veiy  difficult  It  was  only  by  a 
system  of  self-taxation  that  Dissenters  could  obtain  elsewhere 
the  advantages  which  0;dbrd  and  Cambridge  refused.  Aca- 
demies were  opened  in  various  places,  and  among  others  se- 
lected for  the  office  of  tutor,  his  talents  recommended  Mr 
Doddridge.  A  large  house  was  taken  in  the  town  of  North- 
ampton, and  the  busiaess  of  instruction  had  begun,  when  Dr 
Bejmolds,  the  diocesan  chancellor,  instituted  a  prosecution  in 
the  ecclesiastical  courts,  on  the  ground  that  the  Academy  was 
not  licensed  by  the  bishop.  The  affair  gave  Dr  Doddridge 
much  trouble,  but  he  had  a  powerful  friend  in  the  Earl  of 
Hilifax.  That  nobleman  represented  the  matter  to  King 
Greorge  II.,  and  conformably  to  his  own  declaration,  "  That  iu 
his  reign  there  should  be  no  persecution  for  conscience'  sake," 
his  Majesty  sent  a  message  to  Dr  Eeynolds  which  put  an  end 
to  the  process. 
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Freed  from  this  peril,  the  institution  advanced  in  a  career 
of  nnintemipted  prosperity.  Not  only  was  it  the  reeort  of  aspi* 
rants  to  the  Dissenting  ministry,  bat  wealthy  Dissenters  were 
glad  to  secure  its  advantages  for  sons  whom  they  were  train* 
ing  to  business  or  to  learned  professions.  And  latterly,  at- 
tracted by  the  reputation  of  its  head,  pupils  came  from  Soot- 
land  and  from  Holland  ;*  and  in  one  case,  at  least,  we  find  a 
clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England  selecting  it  as  the  best 
seminary  for  a  son  whom  ho  designed  for  the  EstaUiihed 
ministry. 

With  an  average  attendance  of  forty  young  men,  mostly 
residing  under  his  own  roof,  this  Academy  would  have  ftimished 
abundant  occupation  to  any  ordinary  teacher ;  and  although 
usually  relieved  of  elementary  drudgery  by  his  assistant^  the 
main  burden  of  instruction  fell  on  Doddridge  himself  He 
taught  Algebra,  Geometry,  Natural  Philosophy,  Geography, 
Logic,  and  Metaphysics.  He  prelected  on  the  Greek  and 
Latin  Classics,  and  at  morning  worship  the  Bible  was  read  in 
Hebrew.  Such  of  his  pupils  as  desired  it  were  initiated  in 
French ;  and,  besides  an  extensive  course  of  Jewish  AntiqtdtieB 
and  Church  History,  they  were  carried  through  a  history  of 
philosophy  on  the  basis  of  Buddseus.  To  all  of  which  must  be 
added  the  main  staple  of  the  curriculum,  a  series  of  250  theo- 
logical lectures,  arranged,  like  Stapfer*s,  on  the  demonstrattve 
principle,  and  each  proposition  following  its  predecessor  with 
a  sort  of  mathematical  precision.  Enormous  as  was  the  labour 
of  preparing  so  many  systems,  and  arranging  anew  materials  so 
multifarious,  it  was  still  a  labour  of  love.  A  clear  and  easy  ap- 
prehension enabled  him  to  amass  knowledge  with  a  rapidity 
which  few  have  ever  rivalled,  and  a  constitutional  orderliness 

*  Among  the  Scotohmen  educated  at  Northampton  we  find  the  iisines  of 
the  Earl  of  Donmore,  Ferguson  of  Kilkerran^  Professor  Gilbert  RobwtMO, 
and  another  Bdinburgh  professor,  James  Kobertson,  famous  in  the  annals 
of  a  family  distinguished  for  its  Hebrew  scholarship. 
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of  mind  rendered  him  perpetual  master  of  all  Us  acqniritiooe ; 
jod,  like  moit  of  the  mighty  capitaliste  in  the  world  of  know- 
ledge^ hia  avidity  of  acquirement  was  accompanied  by  an  equal 
dalight  in  imparting  his  treasures.    When  the  essential  ingre^ 
dients  of  his  course  were  completed^  he  relieved  his  memory  of 
its  redondant  stores,  by  giving  lectures  on  rhetoric  and  belles 
lettrety  on  the  microscope,  and  on  the  anatomy  of  the  human 
ftmme.    And  there  is  one  feature  of  his  method  which  is  worthy 
of  special  commemoration.     Sometimes  he  conducted  the  8tu« 
dants  into  the  library,  and  gave  a  lecture  on  its  contents. 
Qcdiig  over  it  case  by  case,  and  row  by  row,  he  pointed  out 
tha  most  important  authors,  and  indicated  their  characteristic 
ttceeUencies,  and  fixed  the  mental  association  by  striking  or 
nmnsing  anecdotes.     Would  not  such  bibliographical  lectures 
be  a  boon  to  all  our  students  ?    To  them  a  large  library  is  often 
a  labyrinth  vnthout  a  clue-— a  mighty  maze — a  dusty  chaos. 
And  mig^t  not  the  learned  keepers  of  our  great  collections 
^▼e  lectures  which  would  at  once  be  entertaining  and  edifying 
on  tiioae  rarities,  printed  and  manuscript,  of  which  they  are 
the  Ikyoared  guardians,  but  of  which  their  shelves  are  in  the 
&ir  way  to  become  not  the  dormitoiy  alone,  but  the  sepulchre  ? 
Nor  was  it  to  the  mere  intellectual  culture  of  his  pupils  that 
Dr  Doddridge  directed  his  labours.     His  academy  was  a  church 
within  ft  church ;  and  not  content  with  the  ministrations  which 
its  members  shared  in  common  with  his  stated  congregation, 
tliia  indetktigable  man  took  the  pains  to  prepare  and  preach 
many  occasional  sermons  to  the  students.    These,  and  his  for- 
mal addresses,  as  well  as  his  personal  interviews,  had  such  an 
efleet^  that  out  of  the  200  young  men  who  came  under  his  in- 
structions, 70  made  their  first  public  profession  of  Christianity 
during  their  sojourn  at  Northampton. 

And  yet,  whilst  absorbing  the  best  hours  of  every  day,  this 
college  was  only  an  accessory  to  Dr  Doddridge's  ministerial 
eDgagementa    His  primary  work  was  the  pastorate;  and  the 
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jomiuJ  which  he  commenced  on  coming  to  Northimpton  isail 
impreeaiTe  record  of  the  serionsneas  and  selfKlenial  with  which 
he  discharged  its  duties.  He  made  himself  minutelj  conTers- 
ant  with  all  his  flock ;  and,  as  many  of  them  came  firom  the 
adjacent  hamlets,  he  took  advantage  of  his  visits  thither  to 
gather  congregations  of  the  villagers,  whom  he  exhorted  with 
simple  but  impassioned  earnestness ;  and  many  of  these  casual 
hearers  became  members  of  his  stated  congregation — notafew 
of  them  lus  crown  of  rejoicing.  like  a  sincere  man  and  a  real 
ortitor,  in  his  sermons  his  first  object  was  to  be  understood, 
and  therefore  his  language  was  plain  and  unambitioa&  Bat 
he  wished  to  be  understood  only  because  he  wished  to  be  felt^ 
and  therefore  from  the  very  outset  of  his  discourse  there  was 
a  perceptible  glow  of  benevolence  and  desirousness,  which,  to- 
wards the  close,  kindled  into  the  most  fer\'ent  remonstrance  and 
entreaty.  And  whilst  owing  to  the  pellucid  clearness  of  his 
own  mind,  his  meaning  was  always  manifest,  and  whilst 
owing  to  his  logical  habits  of  arrangement,  his  most  hurried 
compositions  were  always  coherent  and  instructive — ^the  least 
enlightened  hearer,  if  he  missed  the  ingenious  exposition  or  the 
elaborate  argument,  could  hardly  miss  the  contagion  of  the 
preacher*s  earnestness.  And  surely  that  sermon  is  the  best 
which  remains  not  so  much  a  deposit  in  the  memory  as  a  solu- 
tion through  the  feelings,  and  which  is  recalled  not  by  some 
pithy  remark  or  pretty  figure,  but  by  the  consciousness  that 
some  sin  was  then  detected,  some  holy  impulse  imparted,  some 
new  m^esty  or  endearment  thrown  around  the  person  of  the 
Saviour.  Within  the  compass  of  English  literature  scores  of 
sermons  might  be  quoted  more  ingenious  and  more  eloquent, 
but  not  many  which  more  enchain  the  reader  when  he  has 
once  begun  to  peruse  them,  and  not  many  which,  in  their  origi- 
nal delivery,  made  deeper  and  more  enduring  impressions — 
impressions  in  despite  of  an  unmelodious  voice  and  a  nervous 
excess  of  action,  and  which  included  all  classes  of  his  North* 
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nnpton  hearora^  firom  boois  who  could  not  read  the  alphabet 
up  to  Akenflide  the  poet 

As  a  proof  of  the  versatility  of  his  powers  it  may  be  men- 
tioned that  each  sermon  was  usually  concluded  with  an  appro- 
priate hymn.  When  he  had  finished  the  preparation  of  a 
difloonrse^  and  whilst  his  heart  was  still  warm  with  the  subject, 
it  was  his  custom  to  throw  the  leading  thoughts  into  a  few 
ample  stanzas.  These  were  sung  at  the  close  of  the  service, 
and  supplied  his  hearers  with  a  compend  of  the  sermon  at 
once  mnemonic  and  devotionaL  Thus,  a  sermon  on  *'  The 
Seat  which  Bemains  for  the  People  of  God/*  was  followed  by 
this  hymn: — 

**  Lord  of  the  Sabbath,  hear  onr  vows, 
On  this  Thy  day,  in  this  Thy  hoase, 
And  own,  as  grateful  sacrifice. 
The  songs  which  from  the  desert  rise. 

"  Thine  earthly  Sabbaths,  Lord,  we  love ; 
Bat  there 's  a  nobler  rest  above ; 
To  that  oar  laboaring  soals  aspire 
With  ardent  pangs  of  strong  desire. 

^'  No  more  fatigue,  no  more  distress, 
Nor  sin  nor  hell  shall  reach  the  place ; 
No  groans  to  mingle  with  the  songs 
Which  warble  from  immortal  tongues. 

*'  No  rude  alarms  of  raging  foes ; 
No  cares  to  break  the  long  repose : 
No  midnight  shade,  no  clouded  sun. 
But  sacred,  high,  eternal  noon. 

"  0  long  expect^  day,  begin, 
Dawn  on  these  realms  of  woe  and  sin  I 
Fidn  would  we  leave  this  weary  road, 
And  sleep  in  death  to  rest  with  God.'* 

In  like  manner,  a  sermon  on  1  Peter  ii  7,  was  condensed 
into  the  following  metrical  epitome  :*- 
TOL,  m.  2  I 
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'^  Jesus,  I  love  Thy  charnmig  name, 
'lis  music  to  mine  car ; 
Fain  would  I  sound  it  out  so  lond 
That  earth  and  heaven  should  hear. 

'*  Yes,  Thou  art  precious  to  my  soul, 
My  transport  and  my  trust ; 
Jewels  to  Thee  are  gaudy  toys, 
And  gold  is  sordid  dust. 

'^  All  my  capacious  powers  can  wisli 
In  Thee  doth  richly  meet : 
Nor  to  mine  eyes  is  light  so  dear, 
Nor  friendship  half  so  sweet. 

"  Thy  grace  still  dwells  upon  my  heart, 
And  sheds  its  fragrance  there ; 
The  noblest  balm  of  all  its  wounds, 
The  cordial  of  its  care. 

<^  I'll  speak  the  honours  of  Thy  name 
With  my  last  labouring  breath ; 
Then,  speechless,  clasp  Thco  in  mine  arm;:. 
The  antidote  of  death." 

If  amber  is  tho  gum  of  fossil  trees,  fetched  up  and  floated 
off  by  the  ocean,  hymns  like  these  arc  a  spiritual  amber.  Most 
of  the  sermons  to  which  they  originally  pertained  have  disap- 
peared for  ever ;  but,  at  once  beautiful  and  buoyant,  these 
famUiar  strains  are  destined  to  carry  the  devout  emotions  of 
Doddridge  to  every  shore  where  his  Master  is  loved  and  where 
his  mother-tongue  is  spoken. 

Whilst  in  labours  for  his  students  and  his  people  thus  abun- 
dant, Doddridge  was  secretly  engaged  on  a  task  which  he  in- 
tended for  the  Church  at  large.  Ever  since  his  first  initiation 
into  the  Bible  story,  as  he  studied  the  Dutch  tiles  on  his 
mother's  knee,  that  book  had  been  the  nucleus  round  which 
aU  his  vast  reading  and  information  revolved  and  arranged 
itself;  and  ho  early  formed  the  purpose  of  doing  soi 
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eflbetiial  for  its  flhtttrition.    Element  by  element  the  jdan  of 
the  ''  Family  Expontor**  evolyed^  and  he  set  to  work  on  a 
New  Testament  Commentary,  which  should  at  once  instract 
the  uninformed,  edify  the  devout,  and  facilitate  the  studies  of 
the  learned.     Happy  is  the  man  who  has  a  magnum  aput 
on  hand !    Be  it  an  '<  Excursion**  poem,  or  a  Southey's  **  Por- 
tugal,'' or  a  Neandrine  '<  Church  History,"— to  the  fond  pro- 
jector there  is  no  end  of  congenial  occupation,  and,  provided 
he  never  completes  it,  there  will  be  no  break  in  the  blissful 
illusion.    Whenever  he  walks  abroad,  he  picks  up  some  dainty 
herb  for  his  growthful  Pegasus,  or,  wo  should  rather  say, 
0ome  new  bricks  for  his  posthumous  pyramid,  and  is  constantly 
Mattered  by  perceiving  that  his  book  is  the  very  desideratum 
for  which  the  world  is  unwittingly  waiting.     It  is  delightful  to 
TIB  to  think  of  all  the  joys  with  which,  for  twenty  years,  that 
IBzpoeitor  filled  the  dear  mind  of  Dr  Doddridge ;  how  one 
felicitous  rendering  was  suggested  after  another ;  how  a  bright 
solution  of  a  textual  difficulty  would  rouse  him  an  hour  before 
liiB  usual,  and  set  the  study  fire  a  blazing  at  four  o'clock  of  a 
^winter^s  morning;  and  then  how  beautiful  the  first  quarto 
looked  as  it  arrived  with  its  laid  sheets  and  snowy  nm.rging  \ 
'We  see  him  setting  out  to  spend  a  week's  holiday  at  St 
JUban's,  or  with  the  Honourable  Mrs  Scawen  at  MaidweU, 
mud  packing  the  apparatus  criticus  into  the  spacious  saddle- 
>Migs ;  and  we  enjoy  the  prelibation  with  which  Dr  Clarke  and 
«  few  cherished  friends  are  favoured.     We  sympathise  in  his 
dismay  when  word  arrives  that  Dr  Quyse  has  forestalled  his 
design,  and  we  are  comforted  when  the  doctor's  chariot  lum- 
bers on,  and  no  longer  stops  the  way.    We  are  even  ghid  at 
the  appalling  accident  which  set  on  fire  the  manuscript  of  the 
concluding  volume,  charring  its  edges,  and  bathing  it  all  in 
molten  wax ;  for  we  know  how  exulting  would  be  the  thanks 
for  its  deliverance.     We  can  even  &ncy  the  pious  hope  dawit 
ing  in  the  wiiter^s  mind,  that  it  might  prove  a  blessing  to 
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the  i»mc668  to  whom  it  was  inscribed ;  and  we  can  ezcnae 
him  if,  with  bashful  disallowance,  he  still  believed  the  fervid 
praises  of  Fordyce  and  Warborton,  or  tried  to  extract  an 
atom  of  intelligent  appreciation  from  the  stately  compliments 
of  bishops.     But  far  be  it  frx)m  us  to  insinuate  that  the  chief 
value  of  the  Expositor  was  the  pleasure  with  which  it  supplied 
the  author.     If  not  so  minutely  erudite  as  some  later  wcnrks 
which  have  profited  by  Qcrman  research,  its  learning  is  still 
sufficient  to  shed  honour  on  the  writer,  and  on  a  community 
debarred  from  collies ;  and  there  must  be  original  thinking 
in  a  book  which  is  by  some  regarded  as  the  source  of  Faley's 
'^  Hor»  Pauline.**     But,  next  to  its  Practical  Observations, 
its  chief  excellence  is  its  Paraphrase.     There  the  sense  of 
the  sacred  writers  is  rescued  from  the  haze  of  too  familiar 
words,  and  is  transfused  into  language  not  only  fresh  and 
expressive,  but  congenial  and  devout;  and  whilst  difficulties 
are  fSsdrly  and  earnestly  dealt  with,  instead  of  a  dry  gramma- 
rian or  a  one-sided  polemic,  the  reader  constantly  feels  that 
he  is  in  the  company  of  a  Christian  and  a  scholar.      And 
although  we  could  name  interpreters  more  profound,  and  ana- 
lysts more  subtile,  we  know  not  any  one  who  has  proceeded 
through  the  whole  New  Testament  with  so  much  candour,  or 
who  has  brought  to  its  elucidation  truer  taste  and  holier  feeling. 
He  lived  to  complete  the  manuscript,  and  to  see  three  volumes 
published.     He  was  cheered  to  witness  its  acceptance  with  all 
the  churches ;  and  to  those  who  love  his  memory,  it  is  a  welcome 
thought  to  think  in  how  many  myriads  of  closets  and  fiimily 
circles  its  author  when  dead  has  spoken.     And  as  his  death  in 
a  foreign  land  forfeited  the  insurance  by  which  he  had  some- 
what provided  for  his  family,  wc  confess  to  a  certain  comfort 
in  knowing  that  the  loss  was  replaced  by  his  literary  l^acy. 
But  the  great  source  of  complacency  is,  that  He  to  whom 
the  work  was  consecrated  had  a  favour  for  it,  and  has  given 
it  as  great  an  honour  as  any  human  book  can  have—makiQg 
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it  eiteiudvely  the  means  of  ezplainiiig  and  endearing  the  book 
of  Ood. 

Whilst  this  great  undertaking  was  slowly  advancing,  the 
anthor  was  from  time  to  time  induced  to  give  to  the  world  a 
seimon  or  a  practical  treatise.  Of  these  incidental  publica- 
tions  the  beet  known  and  the  most  precious  is  ''The  Bise  and 
Progress  of  Religion  in  the  SouL*"  The  preparation  of  this 
work  was  urged  upon  him  by  Dr  Isaac  Watts,  with  whom  it 
had  long  been  a  cherished  project  to  prepare  a  manual  which 
■hoold  contain  within  itself  a  complete  course  of  practical 
pietyy  from  the  first  dawn  of  earnest  thought  to  the  full  de- 
velopment of  Christian  character.  But  when  exhaustion  and 
decay  admonished  Dr  Watts  that  his  work  was  done,  he 
transferred  to  his  like-minded  friend  his  favourite  scheme; 
and,  sorely  begrudging  the  interruption  of  his  Commentary, 
Doddridge  compiled  this  volume.  It  is  not  faultless.  A 
more  predominant  and  unreserved  exhibition  of  the  gospel 
remedy  would  have  been  more  scriptural ;  and  it  would  have 
pcevented  an  evil  which  some  have  experienced  in  reading  it, 
who  have  entangled  themselves  ia  its  technical  details,  and 
who,  in  their  anxiety  to  keep  the  track  of ''  The  Rise  and  Pro- 
gress,*' have  forgotten  that  after  all  the  grand  object  is  to  reach 
the  Cross.  But,  with  every  abatement,  it  is  the  best  book  of 
the  eighteenth  century ;  and,  tried  by  the  test  of  usefulness, 
we  doubt  if  its  equal  has  since  appeared.  Rendered  into  the 
leading  languages  of  Europe,  it  has  been  read  by  few  without 
impression,  and  in  the  case  of  vast  numbers  that  impression 
has  been  enduring.*     What  adds  greatly  to  its  importance, 

*  Amongrt  many  initaneei  of  its  uBefolnen  few  are  more  striking  than 
ill*  iUlowing,  related  by  the  Ber.  James  HiU :— "  I  was  intimate/'  he  says, 
**  with  the  friends  of  an  officer  of  most  lioentions  character,  so  much  so, 
that  his  tent  used  to  bo  known  among  his  feUow-offioers  by  the  name  of 
*  hdL'  It  BO  happened  that  he  went  to  visit  a  brother  officer  at  a  distant 
•tation.  This  brother  officer  was  not  himself  a  piovs  man ;  but,  amongst 
t^  books  lying  about  in  his  room,  there  hi^pened  to  be  Poddridge's '  Biae 
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and  to  the  reward  of  its  glorified  writer,  many  of  those 
whom  it  has  impressed  were  master  minds^  and  destined  in 
their  turn  to  be  the  means  of  impressing  others.  As  in  the 
instance  of  Wilberforce,  this  little  book  was  to  be  in  their 
minds  the  germ  of  other  influential  books,  or  of  sermons; 
and,  like  the  lamp  at  which  many  torches  and  tapers  are 
lighted,  none  can  tell  how  far  its  rays  have  trayelled  in  the 
persons  and  labours  of  those  whose  Christiani^  it  first 
enkindled. 

But  what  was  the  secret  of  Dr  Doddridge*s  great  success  I 
He  had  not*  the  rhetoric  of  Bates,  the  imagination  of  Banyan, 
nor  the  massive  theology  of  Owen ;  and  yet  his  preaching 
and  his  publications  were  as  useful  as  theirs.  So  fu*  as  we 
can  find  it  out,  let  us  briefly  indicate  where  his  great  strength 
lay. 

As  already  hinted,  we  attach  considerable  importance  to  his 
clear  and  orderly  mind.  He  was  an  excellent  teacher.  At  a 
glance  he  saw  everything  which  could  simplify  his  subject, 
and  he  had  self-denial  sufficient  to  forego  those  good  things 
which  would  only  encumber  it.      Hence,  like  his  coU^e  lec- 

and  Progress.'  By  somo  means  or  other  it  secured  the  attention  of  this 
lioentiouB  man.  He  took  it  up ;  he  read  it ;  read  it  with  great  attention ; 
but  still  would  not  suffer  his  brother  officer  to  see  what  he  was  doing.  The 
time  of  his  return  to  his  regiment  came,  and  he  was  so  ashamed  of  lettiBg 
it  be  seen  that  he  took  an  interest  in  this  book,  that  though  he  longed  to 
take  it  with  him,  and  was  anxious  above  all  things  to  possess  it,  he  would 
not  let  it  be  known ;  but  when  he  packed  up  his  baggage,  he  packed  up  thia 
book  with  it,  and  returned.  He  then  read  the  book  ;  read  it  throngh ; 
offered  up  all  the  prayers  that  it  contains.  He  read  it  a  seoond  tifn^ ;  and 
the  result  of  all  was,  he  sent  the  book  back,  with  a  letter  to  the  officer, 
pressing  on  him  the  duty  of  reading  it,  and  shewing  by  his  letter  that  he 
himself  was  converted  to  God  by  what  he  had  read.  He  became  a  decided 
champion  for  the  faith.  He  lived  but  a  few  months  after  that,  but  died  in. 
peace  with  God,  and,  I  trust,  is  gone  to  that  world  of  gloiy  where  hm 
will  speak  of  the  wonders  of  the  Divine  proYidence,  as  well  as  the  richer 
of  Divine  graoe."-/t*Wfe<!  Memorial  of  the  JUligvm  Trwst  Socicip,  p- 
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torei^  his  seimoiui  were  oontinaous  and  straightforwaid,  and 
his  hearers  had  the  comfort  of  accompanying  him  to  a  goal 
idiich  ihey  and  he  constantly  kept  in  view.     It  was  his  plan 
not  only  to  divide  his  discourses,  but  to  enunciate  the  divisions 
*^again  and  again,  till  they  were  fully  imprinted  on  the  memory ; 
and  although  such  a  method  would  impart  a  &tal  stiffiiess  to 
many  compositions^  in  his  manipulation  it  only  added  clear- 
ness   to  his  meaning,  and   precision    to    his  proofe.      Dr 
Doddridge's  was  not  the  simplicity  of  happy  illustration.     In 
his  writings  you  meet  few  of  those  bright  allusions  which  play 
over  eveiy  lihe  of  Bunyan,  like  sunbeams  on  the  winking  lids 
of  ocean ;   nor  can  you  gather  out  of  his  writings  such  anec- 
dotes as,  like  garnets  in  micarslate,  sparkle  in  every  page  of 
Bfo<te  and  Flavel.      Nor  was  it  the  simplicity  of  homely 
language.      It  was  not  the  terse  and  racy  Saxon,  of  which 
Latimer  in  one  age,  and  Swift  in  another,  and  Cobbett  in  our 
own,  have  been  the  mighty  masters,   and  through  it   the 
masters  of  their  English  fellows.     But  it  was  the  simplicity 
of  dear  conception  and  orderly  arrangement.     To  the  majority 
of  hearers  it  is  a  greater  treat  than  ministers  always  imagine, 
to  get  some  obscure  matter  made  plain,  or  some  confused  sub- 
ject   cleared  up.     With  this  treat  Doddridge's  readers  and 
liearers  were  constantly  regaled.     Whether  they  were  things 
new  or  old,  from  the  orderly  compartments  of  his  memory  he 
fetched  the  argument  or  the  quotation  which  the  moment 
wanted^  and,  knowing  his  own   mind,  he  told  it  in  his  own 
yraj,  and  was  always  natural,  arresting,  instructive. 

To  this  must  be  added  a  certain  pathetic  affectionateness, 
hy  which  all  his  productions  are  pervaded.  Thirty  years  ago, 
there  i^peared  an  edition  of  ''The  Rise  and  Progress,"  with  an 
introdnctoiy  essay  by  John  Foster;  and  no  juxtaposition  could 
better  illustrate  our  meaning.  Dogmatically,  Foster  was  as 
evangelical  as  Doddridge — in  sheer  intellect,  he  was  immeasur- 
ably snpeiior;  and  in  this  long  essay,  without  professing  or 
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ijAnigning  it,  he  has  written  aoTnething  like  *  rival  Yoluine. 
But  Foster  complained  that  he  knew  haidly  aa  inatance  in 
which  he  had  been  the  means  of  saving  a  soul;  nor  are  we 
aware  that  thid  elaborate  essay  has  furnished  an  exception.  It 
cannot  be  ascribed  to  want  of  earnestness.  For  tenacity  of 
purpose,  cogency  of  argument,  and  solemnity  of  remonetranoe^ 
we  know  few  effusions  equal  to  this  remarkable  appeal  But 
there  is  a  difference :  the  difference  between  Esau,  hard  and 
hispid — and  Jacob,  soft  and  gentle.  Each  takes  hold  of  the 
reader  and  carries  him  resistlessly  onward;  but  in  the  one  case 
he  finds  himself  in  the  grasp  of  a  gauntlet — ^in  the  other,  the 
hand  that  holds  his  is  like  that  of  a  sister  or  brother,  warm 
vrith  emotion,  and  mild  in  its  uigency.  With  Foster  it  is  the 
ascendancy  of  superior  strength — with  Doddridge  it  is  the 
might  of  tenderness.  The  brawuy  essayist  is  a  schoolmaBter, 
by  the  ear-tip  lugging  home  the  captive  truant — ^the  evangelist 
is  a  good  shepherd,  carrying  back  the  stray  sheep  on  his  shoul- 
der rejoicing.  Like  Bt  Paul,  ^'  gentle  among  his  hearers,  as  a 
nurse  cherishing  her  children,  affectionately  desirous  of  them," 
and  letting  freely  forth  the  yearnings  vrith  which  his  spirit  was 
surcharged — the  heart  of  Doddridge  was  in  his  lips  and  eyes, 
his  heart  was  in  his  hand.  But  many  preachers  *'  know  not 
what  spirit  they  are  of;"  that  is,  they  have  taken  their  doc- 
trines firom  evangelists,  their  spirit  from  some  of  the  more 
awful  and  denunciatory  prophets  of  an  earUer  dispensation; 
and  set,  not  to  the  music  of  Betlilehem,  but  to  the  thunder  of 
Sinai,  it  Ls  difficult  to  recognise  the  "joyful  sound^  in  their 
gloomy  remonstrance  or  angry  invective.  Is  it  wonderful  that 
their  success  is  small?  ^'  He  that  %Qinneth  souls  is  wise;"  and 
this  winsomeness  was  Doddridge's  happy  wisdonL  There  was 
something  in  his  temper  and  affections  more  evangelical  than 
even  in  his  theology.  His  remonstrances  were  compassionate] 
his  reproofs  regretful  amidst  their  faithfulness;  his  warnings 
all  tiie  more  solemn  because  of  their  evident  sympathy;  and 
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Ills  exhortatioxui  enoouagmg  and  alluring  firom  the  benevolent 
hopefdlnees  with  which  they  were  freighted. 

Bat  we  must  go  a  little  deeper.  Much  of  the  strength  of 
Doddridge  was  his  personal  holinesa  Daring  the  twenty  years 
of  hia  Northampton  mimstiyy  it  was  his  endeavour  to  "  walk 
with  Qod."  And  it  is  a  spectacle  at  once  humbling  and  ani- 
mating to  mark  his  progress,  and  to  see  how  that  divinely- 
planted  principle,  which  once  struggled  so  feebly  with  frivolity 
and  self-indulgence  and  the  love  of  praise,  had  grown  into  "  a 
mighty  tree."  Nor  were  his  immediate  hearers  unaware  of  his 
personal  piety  and  his  heavenly-mindedness.  They  knew  how 
unselfish  and  disinterested  he  was;  how  the  husband  of  an 
heiiesfl^  to  whom  he  had  been  guardian,  made  him  a  handsome 
present  as  an  acknowledgment  for  losses  sustained  by  an  over- 
acmpoloos  administration  of  her  property;  and  how  all  the  in- 
fluence which  he  possessed  with  noble  and  powerful  personages 
was  exerted  only  on  behalf  of  others.  They  knew  his  pious 
mdiistry,  and  how  the  hardest  worker  and  earliest  riser  in  all 
their  town  was  the  great  Doctor,  whom  so  many  strangers 
came  to  see  and  hear.  They  knew  his  zeal  for  Qod,  and  how 
dear  to  him  was  every  project  which  promised  to  spread  His 
glofy  in  the  earth;  and  how  damping  every  incident  by  which 
hs  saw  Qod's  name  dishonoured  And  in  listening  to  him 
they  all  felt  that  he  was  a  man  of  God.  And  his  readers  feel 
the  same.  They  are  constantly  encountering  thoughts  which 
they  know  instinctively  could  only  have  been  fetched  up  from 
the  depths  of  personal  sanctity.  The  very  texts  which  he 
qootes  are  evidently  steeped  in  his  own  experience ;  and,  un- 
like the  second-hand  tnusms — the  dried  roso-leaves — with 
which  so  many  are  content,  his  thoughts  have  a  dew  still  on 
them,  like  flowers  fresh  gathered  in  fields  of  holy  meditation. 
Even  beyond  his  pathos,  there  is  something  subduing  in  his 
goodness. 

To  complete  the  case,  we  must  add  the  power  of  prayer. 
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Some  mny  remember  the  prayer  at  the  coTnmiaicement  of  *^  The 
Bise  and  Progress  :"•—''  Impute  it  not,  0  Qod,  as  a  colpafale 
ambition,  if  I  desire  that  this  work  may  be  completed  and 
propagated  &r  abroad;  that  it  may  reach  to  those  that  axe  yet 
unborn,  and  teach  them  Thy  name  and  Thy  praise,  when  the 
author  has  long  dwelt  in  the  dust  But  if  this  petition  be  too 
great  to  be  granted  to  one  who  pretends  no  claim  but  Thy  so- 
vereign grace,  give  him  to  be  in  Thy  Almighty  hand  the  blessed 
instrument  of  conyerting  and  saving  one  soul;  and  if  it  be  but 
one,  and  that  the  weakest  and  meanest,  it  shall  be  most  thank- 
fully accepted  as  a  rich  rccompence  for  all  the  thought  and 
labour  this  effort  may  cost.'*  And  his  secret  supplicationa  were 
in  imison  with  this  printed  prayer.  Besides  other  seasons  of 
devotion,  the  first  Monday  of  every  month  was  spent  in  that 
^'  solitary  place,*'  his  vestry;  and,  deducting  the  time  employed 
in  reviewing  the  past  month,  and  laying  plans  for  the  new  one, 
these  seasons  were  spent  in  prayer  and  in  communion  with  Qod. 
And,  none  the  less  for  the  accessory  reasons  already  mentioned, 
it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  success  of  his  ministry,  and  the 
singular  good  accomplished  by  his  writings,  are  an  answer  to 
these  prayers.  The  piety  of  Doddridge  was  as  devout  as  it 
was  benevolent ;  and  to  his  power  with  Qod  he  owed  no  small 
measure  of  his  influence  over  men.  Though  genius  is  longevity, 
and  goodness  is  immortality,  it  is  Providence  alone  which  can 
prevent  a  name  from  perisliing  from  off  the  earth.  That  Pro- 
vidence has  not  only  preserved  the  name  of  Doddridge,  hat 
has  given  to  his  writings  a  vitality  shared  by  very  few  of  his 
religious  or  literary  cotomporaries. 

Leaving  the  tutor,  the  pastor,  the  author,  it  is  time  that  we 
return  for  a  few  moments  to  the  man.  His  fame  and  his  af- 
fectionate disposition  drew  a  multitude  of  friends  around  him, 
and  this,  of  course,  added  to  the  pressure  of  his  engagementa 
many  visits,  it  entailed  an  extensive  correspondence, 
of  his  acquaintances  were  unreasonable  in  their  epia- 
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tolaiy  d6ini&d&  When  they  insisted  on  long  and  frequent 
despfttohes  from  one  so  busy  and  so  widely  known,  they  forgot 
that  a  sermon  had  to  be  laid  aside,  or  a  chapter  of  the  Expo- 
sition suspended  in  their  &yoiir;  or  that  a  man,  who  had 
seldom  leisore  to  talk  to  his  children,  must  sit  up  an  extra 
hour  to  talk  to  them.  And  yet,  amidst  the  urgency  of  over- 
whehning  toil,  his  vivacity  seldom  flagged,  and  his  politeness 
never.  Perhaps  the  severest  thing  he  ever  said  was  an  im- 
pron4>tu  on  a  silly  youth  who  was  unfolding  a  scheme  for 
flying  to  the  moon : — 

^^  And  w31  Yolatio  leave  this  world  so  soon, 
To  fly  to  his  own  native  seat,  the  moon? 
Twill  stand,  however,  in  some  little  stead, 
That  he  sets  out  with  such  an  empty  head." 

Bat  hia  wit  was  usually  as  mild  as  his  dispositions ;  and  it 
was  seldom  that  he  answered  a  fool  according  to  his  folly.  His 
very  essence  was  kindness  and  charity,  and  one  of  the  worst 
fimhs  laid  to  his  charge  is  an  excess  of  catholicity.  The  Non- 
oonfocmists  never  liked  his  dealings  with  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land; and  both  Episcopalians  and  orthodox  Dissenters  have 
regretted  his  intimacy  with  avowed  or  suspected  Arians. 
Biflhop  Warburton  reproached  him  for  editing  Hervey's  Medi- 
tatloDB^  and  Nathaniel  Neal  warned  him  of  the  contempt  he 
incarring  amongst  many  by  associating  with  "  honest, 
Whitfield;'*  whilst  the  "rational  Dissenters,"  repre- 
sented by  Dr  Eippis,  have  regretted  that  his  superior  intelli- 
gence never  emancipated  itself  from  the  trammels  of  a  tradi- 
tional Calvinism.  Judging  from  his  early  letters,  this  latter 
ooDsmnmation  was  at  one  time  fax  from  unlikely;  but  the 
older  and  more  earnest  he  grew,  the  more  definite  became  his 
cKedy  and  the  more  intense  his  affinity  for  spiritual  Chris- 
tianity.   In  ecclesiastical  polity  he  never  was  a  partisan,*  and 

*  At  tlial  period  maoy  Presbyterian  chapels  were  practically  Congrega- 
tiesal^  aocl  Consirecatlonal  ehutdiai  frequently  adopted  what  are  usnaDy 
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for  piety  hifl  aib!action  was  always  more  powerM  than  for  mere 
theology.  But  in  that  essential  element  of  vital  Chiistiamtyy 
a  profound  and  adoring  attachment  to  the  Saviour  of  men,  the 
orthodoxy  of  Doddridge  was  never  gainsaid.  Had  any  one 
intercepted  a  packet  of  his  letters,  and  found  one  addressed  to 
Whitfield  and  another  to  Wesley ;  one  to  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  and  another  to  Dr  Webster  of  Edinburgh ;  one  to 
Heniy  Baker,  F.RS.,  describing  a  five-legged  lamb  and  simi- 
lar prodigies,  and  another  to  the  Countess  of  Huntingdon  or 
Joseph  Williams,  the  Kidderminster  manufacturer,  on  some 
anomaly  in  religious  experience ;  he  might  have  been  at  a  loss 
to  devise  a  sufficient  theory  for  such  a  miscellaneous  man. 
And  yet  he  had  a  theory.  As  he  writes  to  his  wife,  *'  I  do 
not  merely  talk  of  it,  but  I  feel  it  at  my  heart,  that  the  only 
important  end  of  life,  and  the  greatest  happiness  to  be  expected 
in  it,  consists  in  seeking  in  all  things  to  please  God,  attempting 
all  the  good  we  can."  And  from  the  post-office  could  the 
querist  have  returned  to  the  great  house  at  the  top  of  the  town, 
and  spent  a  day  in  the  study,  the  parlour,  and  the  lecture- 
room,  he  would  have  found  that  after  all  there  was  a  true  unity 
amidst  these  several  forthgoings.  Like  Northampton  itself 
which  marches  with  more  counties  than  any  other  shire  in 
England,  his  tastes  were  various  and  his  heart  was  laige,  and 
consequently  his  border-line  was  long  ;  but  amidst  all  his  com- 
plaisance and  all  his  versatility,  Doddridge  had  a  mind  and  a 
calling  of  his  own,  and  his  zeal  in  his  Master*s  busineas  secured 
to  his  character  and  actions  a  noble  unity. 

considered  features  of  Presbyterianism.  For  instance,  up  to  1707  the  Coa- 
gregational  church  at  Northampton  had  recognised  ruling  elders  aa  irell  at 
deacons.  In  the  minute-book  for  that  year,  under  date  Maj  7,  aa  entiy 
occurs : — "  It  was  agreed  upon  by  the  whole  church  assembled  at  a  pnblio 
church-meeting,  for  weighty  reasons,  that  for  the  time  to  come  the  dbnith 
shall  be  goyemed  without  ruling  elders."  In  1787,  and  under  Dr  Dod- 
dridge's pastorate,  the  elders  were  re-appointed.  See  some  interestiiigBO* 
tioea  of  this  old  dioidi  la  the  C^fi^re^o^ioiia;  ifa^atiM 
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The  heart'  of  Doddridge  was  just  recovering  from  the  wound 
which  tiie  fiuthless  Kitty  had  inflicted,  when  he  formed  the 
acquaintance  of  Mercy  Maris.  Come  of  gentle  blood,  her  dark 
eyes  and  raven  hair  and  brunette  complexion  were  true  to  their 
Norman  pedigree;  and  her  refined  and  vivacious  mind  was 
only  too  well  betokened  in  the  mantling  cheek,  and  the  bril- 
liant expression,  and  the  light  movements  of  a  delicate  and 
sensitive  frame.  When  one  so  fascinating  was  good  and  gifted 
besides,  what  wonder  that  Doddridge  fell  in  love  ?  and  what 
wonder  that  he  deemed  the  22d  December  (1730)  the  brightest 
of  days,  when  it  gave  him  such  a  help-meet  ?  Neither  of  them 
had  ever  cause  to  rue  it ;  and  it  is  pleasant  to  read  the  correspon- 
dence which  subsequently  passed  between  them,  shewing  them 
yonthfrd  lovers  to  the  last.  When  away  from  home,  the  good 
doctor  had  to  write  constantly  to  apprise  Mercy  that  he  was 
Btill "  pure  well;**  and  in  these  epistles  he  records,  with  Pepys- 
ian  minuteness,  every  incident  which  was  likely  to  be  impor- 
tant at  hom^ :  how  Mr  Scawen  had  taken  him  to  see  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  how  Lady  Abncy  carried  h\m  out  in 
her  coach  to  Newington ;  how  soon  his  wrist-bands  got  soiled 
in  the  smoke  of  London,  and  how  his  horse  had  fallen  into  Mr 
Ooward*s  well  at  Walthamstow ;  and  how  he  had  now  gone 
a-fishing  ''  with  extraordinary  success,  for  he  had  pulled  a  min- 
now out  of  the  water,  though  it  made  shift  to  get  away."  They 
also  contain  sundry  consultations  and  references  on  the  subject 
of  £ui8  and  damasks^  white  and  blue.  And  from  one  of  them 
we  are  comforted  to  find  that  the  Northampton  carrier  was 
conveying  a  ''  harlequin  dog"  as  a  present  from  Kitty's  hus- 
band to  the  wife  of  Kitty's  old  admirer.  Their  first  and 
darling  child  died  early — the  little  Tetsey  "  whom  everybody 
lovedy  because  Tetsey  loved  everybody;"  but,  along  with  their 
mother,  a  son  survived  for  nearly  half  a  century  to  cherish  the 
remembrance  of  their  bright  Northampton  home,  and  of  their 
heaTeoly-minded  fiither. 

VOL.  m.  2  k 
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The  fiunily  pbynciAn  was  Dr  Stonehonse.  He  had  oome  to 
Northampton  an  infidel,  and  had  written  an  attack  on  the 
Christian  evidence,  which  was  sufficiently  clever  to  nin  through 
three  editions,  when  the  |)erusal  of  Dr  Doddridge's  "  Chris- 
tianity Founded  on  Argument  ^  revolutionised  all  his  opimona. 
He  not  only  retracted  his  sceptical  publication,  but  became 
an  ornament  to  the  faith  which  once  ho  destroyed.  To  the 
liberal  mind  of  Doddridge  it  was  no  mortification,  at  least  he 
never  shewed  it,  that  his  son  in  the  Mth  preferred  the  Church 
of  England,  and  waited  on  another  ministry.  The  pious  and 
accomplished  physician  became  more  and  more  tho  bosom 
Mend  of  the  magnanimous  and  unselfish  divine,  and  in  con- 
junction they  planned  and  executed  many  works  of  useful* 
noss,  of  which  tho  greatest  was  the  Northampton  Infirmary. 
At  last  Dr  Stonchouso  exchanged  his  profession  for  the  Chris- 
tian ministry,  and  became  tho  rector  of  Great  and  LitUo 
Chevcrell,  in  Wiltshire.  Belonging  to  a  good  family,  and 
possessing  superior  powers,  his  preaching  attracted  many 
hearers  in  his  own  domain  of  Bath  and  Bristol,  and,  like  his 
once  popular  publications,  it  was  productive  of  much  good. 
He  used  to  tell  two  lessons  of  elocution  which  he  had  one 
day  received  from  Qarrick,  at  the  close  of  the  service.  "  What 
particular  business  had  you  to  do  to-day  when  the  duty  was 
over  r  asked  the  actor.  "  None."  "  Why,"  said  Oarrick,  "  I 
thought  you  must,  from  the  hurry  in  which  you  entered  the 
desk.  Nothing  can  be  more  indecent  than  to  see  a  cleigyman 
set  about  sacred  service  as  if  he  were  a  tradesman,  and  wanted 
to  get  through  it  as  soon  as  possible.  But  what  books  might 
those  be  which  you  had  in  the  desk  before  you  f "  "  Only  the 
Bible  and  Prayer-Book,"  replied  the  preacher.  '^Only  the 
Bible  and  Prayer-Book,*'  rejoined  the  player.  "Why,  you 
tossed  them  about,  and  turned  the  leaves  as  carelessly  as  if 
they  were  a  day-book  and  ledger."  And  by  the  reproof  of  the 
British  Bosdus  the  doctor  greatly  profited;  finr  evea  among 
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the  pump-room  ezqtuHiteB  he  was  admired  for  the  perfect  grace 
and  propriety  of  his  ptdpit  mamier.  Perhaps  ho  studied  it  too 
earefiiUy — at  least  he  studied  it  till  he  became  aware  of  it,  and 
talked  too  much  about  it.  His  old  age  was  rather  egotistical 
He  had  become  a  rich  man  and  a  baronet,  and,  as  lie  was  a 
little  Tain,  he  had  many  flatterers;  but,  as  the  friend  of 
Hannah  More,  he  has  received  a  sort  of  literary  apotheosis, 
and^  as  long  as  her  "  Life  and  Letters"  have  readers,  Sir  James 
will  shine  as  a  star  in  the  constellation  "  Virgo." 

Amongst  the  visitors  at  their  Mher^s  house,  at  first  to  the 
children  more  formidable  than  the  doctor,  and  by  and  by  the 
most  revered  of  all,  was  a  Scotch  cavalry  oflBcer.  With  his 
Hessian  boots,  and  their  tremendous  spurs,  sustaining  the 
grandeur  of  his  scarlet  coat  and  powdered  queue,  there  was 
something  to  youthful  imaginations  very  awful  in  the  stately 
hussar;  and  that  awe  was  nowise  abated  when  they  got 
courage  to  look  on  his  high  forehead,  which  overhung  gray  eyes 
and  weather-beaten  cheeks,  and  when  they  marked  his  firm 
and  dauntless  air.  And  then  it  was  terrible  to  think  how 
many  battles  he  had  fought,  and  how  in  one  of  them  a  buUet 
had  gone  quite  through  his  neck,  and  he  had  lain  a  whole 
ni^t  among  the  slain.  But  there  was  a  deeper  mystery  still. 
He  had  been,  a  very  bad  man  once,  it  would  appear,  and  now 
he  was  very  good ;  and  he  had  seen  a  vision  :  and  altogether, 
with  his  strong  Scotch  accent,  and  his  sword,  and  his  wonderful 
story,  the  most  solemn  visitant  was  this  grave  and  lofty  soldier. 
But  they  saw  how  their  father  loved  him,  and  they  saw  how 
he  loved  their  father.  As  he  sat  so  erect  in  the  square  comer- 
leat  of  the  chapel,  they  could  notice  how  his  stem  look  would 
soften,  and  how  his  firm  lip  would  quiver,  and  how  a  happy 
tear  would  roll  down  his  deep-lined  face ;  and  they  heard  him 
as  he  sang  so  joyfully  the  closing  hymn,  and  they  came  to 
feel  that  the  Colonel  must  indeed  be  very  good.  At  last, 
after  a  long  absence,  he  came  to  see  their  father,  and  staid 
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three  days,  and  be  was  looking  yeiy  sick  and  rerj  old.  And 
the  last  ni^ty  bef<»e  he  went  awaj,  their  fiither  preached  ft 
sennon  in  the  house,  and  his  text  was,  "  I  will  be  with  him 
in  trouble ;  I  will  deliver  him,  and  honour  him."  And  the 
Colonel  went  away,  and  their  fiither  went  with  him,  and  gare 
him  a  long  coutoj  ;  and  many  letters  went  and  came.  Bat 
at  last  there  was  war  in  Scotland.  Tbere  was  a  rebellioiiy  and 
there  were  battles ;  and  then  the  gloomy  news  arrived.  There 
had  been  a  battle  close  to  the  very  house  of  Bankton,  and  the 
king^s  soldiers  had  run  away,  and  the  brave  Colonel  Gardiner 
would  not  run,  but  fought  to  the  very  last,  and — alas  for  the 
Lady  Frances ! — ^he  was  stricken  down  and  slain  scarce  a  mile 
from  lus  own  mansion  door. 

Near  Northampton  stands  the  little  parish  church  of  Weston 
FaveL  Its  young  minister  was  one  of  Doddridge's  dearest 
friends.  He  was  a  tall  and  spectral-looking  man,  dying  daOy ; 
and,  like  so  many  in  that  district,  was  a  debtor  to  his  distin- 
guished neighbour.  After  he  became  minister  of  his  heredi- 
tary parish,  and  when  he  was  preaching  with  more  earnestness 
than  light,  he  was  one  day  acting  on  a  £ivourite  medical  pre- 
scription of  that  period,  and  <accompauyLDg  a  ploughman  along 
the  fiuTOw  in  order  to  smell  the  fresh  earth.  The  ploughman 
was  a  pious  man,  and  attended  the  Castle-Hill  Meeting  ;  and 
the  young  miuititcr  asked  him,  ''  What  do  you  think  the  hard- 
est thing  in  religion  T'  The  ploughman  respectfully  returned 
the  question,  excusing  hiin^^elf,  as  an  ignorant  man;  and  the 
minister  said,  ^  I  think  the  hanlest  thing  in  religion  is  to  deny 
sinful  self;"  and,  expatiating  some  time  on  its  difficulties,  asked, 
if  anything  could  be  harder  ?  "  No,  sir,  except  it  be  to  deny 
righteous  sel£*'  At  the  moment  the  minister  thought  his 
parishioner  a  strange  fellow,  or  a  fool;  but  he  never  forgot 
the  answer,  and  was  soon  a  convert  to  the  ploughman's  creed. 
James  Ilcrvey  had  a  mind  of  uncommon  gorgeousness.  His 
thoughts  all  marched  to  a  stately  music^  and  were  arrayed  in 
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the  richefit  sopedatiTeB.    Nor  was  it  afiEectation.    It  was  the 

neoeasity  of  hia  ideal  nature,  and  was  a  merdfdl  compensation 

for  hia  scanty  powers  of  outward  enjoyment    As  he  sat  in 

his  little  parlour  watchmg  the  saucepan,  in  which  his  dinner 

of  gruel  was  simmering,  and  filled  up  the  moments  with  his 

microscope,  or  a  page  of  the  ''Astro-Theology,"  in  his  tour  of  the 

uniTerBe  he  soon  forgot  the  pains  and  miseries  of  his  corporeal 

residence.     To  him  "Nature  was  Christian;"  and  after  his 

own  soul  had  drunk  in  all  the  joy  of  the  Qospel,  it  became  his 

£ftYourite  employment  to  read  it  in  the  fields  and  the  firmament 

One  product  of  these  researches  was  his  funous  ''Meditations. 

Tliey  were,  in  fiftct,  a  sort  of  Astro-  and  Physico-Evangeliam,  and, 

as  their  popularity  was  amazing,  they  must  have  contributed 

extennvely  to  the  cause  of  Christianity.    They  were  followed 

by  "Theron  and  Aspasio,"  a  series  of  dialogues  and  letters 

on  the  most  important  points  of  personal  religion,  in  which, 

after  the  example  of  Cicero,  solid  instruction  is    conveyed 

amidst  the  charms  of  landscape  and  the  amenities  of  friendly 

intercourse.      This  latter  work  is  memorable  as  one  of  the 

first   attempts  to    popularise   systematic  divinity ;    and   it 

should   undeceive    those   who    deem    dulness    the  test    of 

truth,  when  they  find  the  theology  of  Vitringa  and  Wit- 

aiuB  enshrined  in  one  of  our  finest  prose  poems.    It  was 

bailed  with  especial  rapture  by  the  Seceders  of  Scotland,  who 

recogmsed  "  The  Marrow"  in  this  lordly  dish,  and  were  justly 

proud  of  their  unexpected  apostle.     Many  of  them,  that  is, 

many  of  the  few  who  achieved  the  feat  of  a  London  journey, 

arranged  to  take  Weston  on  their  way,  and  eschewing  the  Bam 

Inn  and  the  adjacent  Academy,  they  turned  in  to  Aspasio*s 

lowly  parsonage.     Here  they  foimd  "  a  reed  shaking  in  the 

wind;" — a  panting  invalid  nursed  by  his  tender  mother  and 

sister;  and  when  the  Sabbath  came,  James  Erskine,  or  Dr 

Pftttiaon,  or  whoever  the  pilgrim  might  be,  saw  a  great  contrast 

to  hiB  own  teeming  meeting-house  in  the  little  flock  that  assem- 

2k2 
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bled  in  the  little  church  of  Weston  FaveL  But  that  flock  hung 
with  up-looking  affection  on  the  moveless  attitade  and  £unt 
accents  of  their  emaciated  pastor,  and  with  Scotch-like  alacrity 
turned  up  and  marked  in  their  Bibles  every  text  which  he 
quoted ;  and  though  they  could  not  report  the  usual  accesso- 
ries of  clerical  fame — the  melodious  voice,  and  graceful  elocu* 
tion,  and  gazing  throng — ^the  visitors  carried  away  *'  a  thread 
of  the  mantle/'  and  long  cherished,  as  a  sacred  remembrance, 
the  hours  spent  with  this  Elijah  before  he  went  over  Jordan. 
Others  paid  him  the  compliment  of  copying  his  style ;  and  both 
among  the  evangelical  preachers  of  the  Scotch  Establishment 
and  the  first  Secession,  the  '^  Meditations  **  became  a  frequent 
model  A  few  imitators  were  very  successful ;  for  their  spirit 
and  genius  were  kindred :  but  most  of  them  degenerated  into 
mere  bombast,  and  the  effect  of  their  flowery  truisms  was  to 
entail  contempt  on  the  glowing  and  gifted  original 

Gladly  would  we  introduce  the  reader  to  a  few  others  of  Dr 
Doddridgc*s  friends :  such  as  Dr  Clarke,  his  constant  adviser 
and  considerate  friend,  whose  work  on  "  The  Promises "  still 
holds  its  place  in  our  religious  literature ;  Gilbert  West,  whose 
catholic  piety  and  elegant  tastes  found  in  Doddridge  a  con- 
genial friend ;  Dr  Watts,  who  so  shortly  preceded  him  to  that 
better  country,  of  which  whilst  on  earth  they  were  so  evidently 
citizens  ;  Bishop  Warburton,  who,  in  a  life-long  correspondence 
with  so  mild  a  friend,  carefully  cushioned  his  formidable  daws^ 
and  became  the  lion  playing  with  the  lamb ;  and  William 
Coward,  Esq.,  with  cramps  in  his  legs,  and  crotchets  in  his 
head — ^the  rich  London  merchant  who  was  constantly  chang- 
ing his  will,  but  who  at  last,  by  what  Robert  Baillie  would 
have  termed  the  "  canny  conveyance"  of  Watts  and  Doddridge, 
did  bequeath  twenty  thousand  poimds  towards  founding  a 
Dissenting  college.  At  each  of  these  and  several  others  we 
would  have  wished  to  glance ;  for  we  hold  that  biography  is 
only  like  a  cabinet  specimen  when  it  merely  presents  the  map 
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hhnsmlf,  and  that  to  know  liim  truly  he  must  be  seen  in  situ, 

and  surrounded  with  his  firiends :  especially  a  man  like  Dod- 

diidgey  whose  affectionate  and  absorptive  nature  imbibed  so 

niQch  £rom  those  around  him.     But  perhaps  enough  has  been 

already  said  to  aid  the  reader's  fancy. 

The  sole  survivor  of  twenty  brothers  and  sisters,  and  with 
sach  a  weakly  frame,  the  wonder  is  that,  amidst  incessant  toil, 
Doddridge  held  out  so  long.     Temperance,  elasticity  of  spirits, 
and  the  hand  of  God  upheld  him.     At  last,  in  December  1750, 
preaching  the  funeral  sermon  of  Dr  Clarke^  at  St  Alban's,  he 
canght  a  cold  which  he  could  never  cure.     Visits  to  London, 
and  to  the  waters  of  Bristol,  had  no  beneficial  effect;  and,  in  the 
fall  of  the  following  year,  he  was  advised  to  try  a  voyage  to  Lis- 
bon.    His  kind  Mend  Bishop  Warburton  here  interposed,  and 
obtained  for  his  Dissenting  brother  a  favour  which  deserves  to 
be  held  in  lasting  memorial.     He  applied  at  the  London  Post- 
office,  and,  through  his  influence,  it  was  arranged  that  the 
captain's  rooms  in  the  packet  should  be  put  at  the  invalid's 
dispoeaL    Accordingly,  on  the  30th  September,  accompanied 
by  his  anxious  wife  and  a  servant,  he  sailed  from  Falmouth; 
andy  revived  by  the  soft  breezes  and  the  ship's  stormless  pro- 
gress^ he  sate  in  his  easy  chair  in  the  cabin,  enjoying  the 
brigjitest  thoughts  of  all  his  life.     "  Such  transporting  views 
of  the  heavenly  world  is  my  Father  now  indulging  me  with 
as  no  words  can  express,"  was  his  £requent  exclamation  to  the 
tender  partner  of  his  voyage.     And  when  the  ship  was  gliding 
up  the  Tagus,  and  lisbon  with  its  groves,  and  gardens,  and 
aunny  towers  stood  before  them,  so  animating  was  the  spec- 
'ftacle,  that  affection  hoped  he  might  yet  recover.     The  hope 
^waa  an  illusion.     Bad  symptoms  soon  came  on ;  and  the  chief 
adYsntage  of  the  change  was,  that  it  perhaps  rendered  dissolu- 
tion more  gentle.     On  the  26th  of  October  1751  he  ceased 
from  his  labours,  and  soon   after  was  laid  in  the  burying- 
fpronncl  (Kf  the  English  factoiy.    The  lisbon  earthquake  soon 
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followed ;  bat  his  gra^e  ranaiiis  to  thia  daji  and,  like  Hemy 
Martyn*8  at  Tocat,  is  to  the  Chiiatiaii  traveller  a  little  spot  of 
holy  groand. 

Since  then  a  hundred  years  have  passed  away ;  bat  there 
is  much  of  Doddridge  still  on  earth.  The  '^  Life  of  Coloiiel 
GUidiner"  is  still  one  of  the  best-known  biogn^hies;  and, 
with  Dr  John  Brown,  we  incline  to  think  that,  as  a  mannal  fi^ 
ministers,  there  has  yet  appeared  no  memoir  superior  to  his 
own.  The  Family '^  Expositor**  has  undergone  that  disintegrat- 
ing process  to  which  all  bulky  books  are  liable,  and  many  of 
its  happiest  illustrations  now  circulate  as  things  of  course  in 
the  current  popular  criticism ;  and  though  his  memory  does 
not  receiye  the  due  acknowledgment,  the  Church  derives  the 
benefit  The  singers  of  the  Scotch  Paraphrases  and  of  other 
hymn  collections  are  often  unwitting  singers  of  the  words  of 
Doddridge ;  and  the  thousands  who  quote  the  lines — 

"  Live  while  you  live,  the  epicure  would  say,"  &c< 

are  repeating  the  epigram  which  Philip  Dodddrige  wrote,  and 
which  Samuel  Johnson  pronounced  one  of  the  finest  in  our  lan- 
guage. And  if  **  The  Ilise  and  Progress"*  shall  ever  be  superseded 
by  a  modem  work,  we  can  only  wish  its  successor  equal  uaefol- 
jiess :  however  great  its  merits,  we  can  scarcely  promise  that  it 
will  keep  as  fscc  a-head  of  all  competitors  for  a  hundred  yean 
as  the  original  work  has  done.  Had  Doddridge  lived  a  little 
longer,  missionary  movements  would  have  been  sooner  ori|^- 
nated  by  the  British  Churches ;  but  he  lived  long  enough  to 
be  the  father  of  the  Book  Society.  And  as  Coward  College 
is  now  absorbed  in  a  more  extensive  erection,  St  John^s  Wood 
Coll^  should  contain  a  statue  of  Doddridge,  as  the  man  who 
gave  the  mightiest  impulse  to  the  work  of  rearing  an  educated 
Nonconformist  ministry  in  England. 

From  wanting  what  may  be  termed  the  decisive  ot  dog- 
matic faculty,  some  minds  are  incapable  of  forming  a  oandosive 
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opimon  on  debateable  points;  from  constitutional  mildness, 
others  are  incapable  of  pronouncing  firmly  opinions  wMch 
they  have  decidedly  formed.  To  a  certain  extent  Doddridge 
shared  either  infirmity.  Except  those  few  fundamental  truths 
on  which  his  personal  piety  immediately  reposed,  the  doctrines 
of  theology  had  not  been  the  subject  of  his  anxious  study. 
With  the  literature  of  his  science  he  was  abundantly  acquainted, 
and,  as  a  historian,  he  knew  what  other  men  had  thought  and 
written ;  but,  as  a  judge,  he  had  not  come  to  an  absolute  ver- 
dict— as  a  divine,  he  had  not  completed  his  creed.  Still 
more,  in  that  age  of  religious  rancour,  and  with  friendships 
embracing  aU  shades  of  Protestant  opinion,  it  was  very  dis- 
tressing to  a  soft  and  affectionate  nature  to  give  forth  cate- 
gorical statements  on  the  points  of  controversy.  Doddridge 
felt  this  hardship,  and,  because  he  preached  in  all  sorts  of 
pulpits,  and  had  a  certain  popularity  among  all  sorts  of 
hearers,  many  called  him  a  temporiser  and  trimmer.  This 
was  unfair.  With  Doddridge  the  primary  aim  was  the  pro- 
motion of  practical  piety ;  and  he  fancied  that,  in  his  occa- 
nonal  ministrations  amongst  his  neighbours,  this  could  be  best 
advanced  by  keeping  clear  of  their  theological  peculiarities. 
A  man  of  greater  courage  or  of  colder  temperament  might 
have  acted  otherwise ;  but  in  acting  as  he  did,  we  believe  that 
Doddridge  acted  purely.  He  loved  his  friends,  and  he  had 
no  desire  for  partisans,  and  therefore  he  was  extremely  anxious 
to  give  offence  to  none.  But  if  he  did  not  always  preach  the 
whole  of  his  creed,  he  never  preached  anything  contrary  to  it. 
If  he  did  not  always  announce  himself  as  a  Calvinist,  neither 
did  he  to  the  Arminians  become  as  an  Arminian,  nor  to  the 
Arians  did  he  become  as  an  Arian.  He  may  have  been  too 
jbcile,  and  may  have  taken  a  momentary  complexion  from  his 
company,  but  he  practised  no  intentional  imposition,  as  was 
done  by  too  many  in  his  day ;  nor  could  any  one  upbraid  him 
as  a  wolf  in  sheep's  dothiog. 
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But|  in  apologising  for  Doddridge^  we  would  not  plead  for 
a  silent  or  neutral  policy.  Not  only  ia  it  essential  that  a 
pastor  and  a  tutor  should  haye  his  mind  made  up  on  all 
important  matters,  but  he  ought  to  be  so  '^  fully  persuaded" 
as  to  give  a  positivo  tone  to  his  teaching.  And  if,  with  beliefiB 
so  few  or  so  feeble  tliat  ho  cannot  throw  into  his  sulrject  an 
enthusiastic  advocacyy  a  man  ascends  the  chair  of  instruction, 
his  seo-saw  statements  may  inflict  a  serious  damage  on  his 
hearers ;  for,  while  they  fail  to  do  justice  to  particular  truths, 
they  leave  the  impression  that  there  is  no  truth  attainable. 
In  his  theological  lectures,  Dr  Doddridge  treated  his  pnpls 
as  if  he  wore  a  judge  summing  up  to  a  jury ;  and  it  need  not 
surprise  us  if,  finding  so  many  questions  left  open,  some  of 
them  never  came  to  a  decision,  and  others  decided  amiss. 

But  if  Northampton  Academy  was  not  a  school  of  dogmatic 
theolog}',  the  piety  and  intelligence  of  its  Principal  imparted  a 
peculiar  salubrity  to  its  atmosphere ;  and,  according  to  their 
several  affinities,  its  alumni  carried  away  the  fervour  of  evan- 
gelists, or  the  tastes  and  habits  of  accomplished  scholars. 

Of  the  former  class  we  can  have  no  happier  instance  than 
RiSDON  Darracott.*     Even  when  a  student,  this  pious 
youth  found  an  outlet  for  his  zeal  in  the  surrounding  vil- 
lages ;  and  on  one  occasion,  as  was  then  very  usual,  his  little 
conventicle  was  surrounded  by  the  rabble,  and  the  prcadier 
only  escaped  personal  injury  by  making  his  exit  through  a 
window  in  the  rear  of  the  building.     When  his  college  course 
was  ended,  in  all  the  freshness  of  youth,  he  was  invited 
become  the  minister  of  the   Presbyterian' congregation  at 
Wellington,  in  Somersetshire.     This  little  town  was  just  the 
sort  of  place  where  ordinary  zeal  would  have  dwindled 
to  decency,  and  where  caged  ambition  would  have  firetted 
the  smallness  of  its  sphere.     But  Darracott*s  was  more 
common  zeal ;  and  so  long  as  there  were  thousands  of  uncon— — 

Born  1717.    Died  1769. 
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verted  men  in  Wellington,  there  were  abundant  objects  for  liis 

anoLbition.    Accordingly^  commencing  with  a  communion-roll 

of  twenty-eighty  he  b^an  to  preach  with  as  much  warmth  and 

eneigy  as  if  the  entire  town  were  resorting  to  his  ministry. 

With  moderate  scholarship,  and  with  nothing  brilliant  in  his 

thooghtBy  his  eager  aspect  and  glowing  countenance  gave  to 

tmths  oft  told  a  freshness  equal  to  originality,  and  even  to  the 

coanest  minds  there  was  something  irresistibly  captivating  in 

the  snavity  of  his  spirit  and  the  refinement  of  the  Christian 

gentleman;  and  as  that  gospel  which  he  preached  had  a 

constant  exponent  in  an  eye  ever  beaming  and  in  a  frame  ever 

bounding  with  active  benevolence,  it  is  not  wonderful  that  the 

common  people  heard  him  gladly.    When  ho  perceived  any 

one  nnnsually  attentive  or  solemnised,  it  was  his  plan  to  write 

a  letter  or  pay  an  early  visit,  in  order  to  urge  the  impression 

home ;  and  he  was  unwearied  in  his  efforts  to  bring  amiable 

or  a'wakened  hearers  to  the  grand  decision  which  divides  the 

Chnrch  from  the  world,  and  formality  from  faith.     His  para- 

Tnoont  zeal  for  his  Master  was  nobly  displayed  in  his  anxiety 

to  bring  to  Wellington  preachers  more  powerful  than  himself, 

and  a  visit  which  he  secured  from  Whitfield  was  the  means 

of  a  memorable  and  salutary  excitement  in  that  little  town. 

It  "was  chiefly  among  the  poor  and  illiterate  that  Mr  Darra- 

cott*8  ministiy  prospered ;  but  among  poachers  and  vagrants, 

fbomgn  mountebanks  and  clod-poles  who  could  not  read  the 

ijphabet,  as  well  as  among  fanners  and  tradesmen,  he  saw 

many  triumphs  of  the  all-transforming  gospcL     And  amongst 

Ilia  ferays  into  the  surrounding  villages  one  hamlet  is  specified 

«8  a  «nTi£rnUr  trophy  of  his  fervent  ministry.     So  addicted  to 

dronkenness,  rioting,  and  fighting  was  Koguo's  Oreen,  that  it 

bad  become  the  Nazareth  of  that  neighbourhood.     However, 

into  this  den  of  depravity  Mr  Darracott  found  his  way,  and 

the  result  of  his  labours  was,  that  in  a  hamlet  where  there  had 

not  been  a  single  worahippery  there  remabed  scarcely  a  single 
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house  in  which  the  eyening  traveller  would  not  hear  the  TOice 
of  prayer  and  praise.  And  when,  after  ei^teen  years  of 
unflagging  toil,  this  good  man  died  his  blessed  death,  instead 
of  twenty-eight  he  left  a  church  of  three  hundred  members. 
One  of  the  last  cordials  vouchsafed  to  Doddridge  before  he  left 
his  native  land,  was  a  sight  of  this  beloved  pupil  in  the  very 
zenith  of  his  usefulness.  A  week  before  he  embarked  for 
losbon  he  spent  a  night  at  Wellington,  and  on  the  moming  of 
his  departure  told  his  young  friend  that  his  joys  were  now  too 
much  for  his  enfeebled  body  to  sustain. 

Another  like-minded  pupil  was  Benjamin  Fawgett.*  His 
sphere  for  five-and-thirty  years  was  Kidderminster,  and  the 
charge  in  which  he  laboured  was  immortalised  by  the  name  of 
Baxter.  Never  had  minister  a  more  kindred  successor.  Not 
only  did  Mr  Fawcett  adopt  the  Baxterian  theology,  and  attain 
a  goodly  measure  of  the  Baxterian  importunity  and  pathos  in 
preaching,  but  it  was  the  labour  of  his  leisure  to  abridge  such 
works  as  the  "  Saint's  Rest,"  and  the  "  Call  to  the  Uncon- 
verted," and  "  Converse  with  God  in  Solitude."  It  is  easy  to 
curtail  a  book.  With  pen  and  scissors  any  man  may  make  a 
long  treatise  short.  But  it  is  not  so  easy  to  condense  a  book — 
preserving  all  its  essence,  and  lessening  nothing  except  its 
volume.  But  this  is  what  the  skill  of  Fawcett  has  effected  for 
the  copiousness  of  Baxter.  Believing  the  work  of  cumbrooa 
quotations  and  irrelevant  discussions,  he  has  also  compressed 
the  exuberant  phraseology,  but  so  happily  that  it  still  retains 
a  pleasing  fulness.  And  whilst  the  condensation  has  increased 
the  effectiveness  of  the  composition,  with  the  tenderness  of  a 
foster-fftther  he  has  sacrificed  nothing  which  the  author  would 
have  grieved  to  surrender.  In  his  own  ministiy  Mr  Fawcett 
was  eminent  for  his  abundant  labours  and  physical  energy. 
In  his  hale  constitution  and  hardihood  only  he  was  a  striking 
contrast  to  Baxter.     like  his  tutor  he  used  to  rise  every  mom^ 

*  Bora  1715.    DM  1760, 
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ing  at  five,  and,  even  in  the  coldest  weather,  he  never  had  a 
fire  in  his  stndy.  And  three  sermons  on  Sabbath,  with  several 
through  the  week,  seemed  only  to  have  the  efiect  of  a  whole- 
some ezerdse. 

For  the  hst  fifteen  years  of  his  life  Mr  Fawcett  had  for  a 
hearer  an  esteemed  ministerial  brother;  and  if  you  had  wished 
to  know  all  about  Doddridge,  you  could  not  have  done  better 
than  make  the  acquaintance  of  that  elderly  gentleman  in  the 
scratch  wig,  with  mittens  and  spencer.  You  would  have  found 
it  rather  difiicult  He  was  a  recluse,  and,  partly  from  a  ner- 
vous  inability  to  meet  official  exigences,  had  resigned  his  pas* 
torate  in  Shrewsbury ;  and  now  the  old  bachelor  wished  to 
snuggle  down  in  a  bookish  privacy.  Write  Tiiwi  a  letter,  and 
he  will  send  you  an  answer  full  of  anecdotes  and  wisdom,  and 
ronning  over  with  piety  and  kindness  j  but  do  not  flutter  him 
by  a  personal  inroad.  Or  if  go  you  must,  wait  till  evening, 
and  tap  gently,  veiy  gently,  at  the  door.  As  he  sits  with  his 
feet  on  either  hob,  it  is  a  pipe  that  he  is  smoking,  and  it  is 
Flavd  that  he  is  reading.  See,  how  yqu  have  frightened  him ! 
how  frurtively  and  sorrowfully  he  looks  up  at  the  intruder,  and 
how  the  pipe  has  nearly  dropped  from  his  unclosing  lips  ! 
Speak  to  him.  Assure  him.  Tell  him  that  you  are  not  a 
deacon  from  the  old  meeting  at  Shrewsbury,  but  a  devotee 
txnno  to  worship  at  the  shrine  of  Doddridge.  And  now  you 
are  right  welcome.  Half  the  fireside  is  yours,  and — Do  you 
smoke  1  or  would  you  prefer  a  cup  of  cider  ?  He  will  tell  you 
aH  you  want  to  know.  He  will  tell  you  how  high  he  was  and 
how  thin,  and  how  he  stooped  in  the  shoulders.  He  will  de- 
scribe his  conversation,  its  sprightliness,  its  benevolence,  its 
occasional  brilliant  repartee ;  and,  above  aU,  its  instructiveness  : 
tow,  like  the  warm  brooks  in  the  Apennines,  even  when  quickest 
and  clearest,  it  always  left  a  solid  deposit  He  will  describe 
his  preaching,  and  his  lecturing,  and  his  studying ;  and  if  he 
eees  that  you  are  enthusiast  enough  he  will  go  to  that  cupboard, 
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and  produce  a  sample  of  the  hoarded  relics.  Here  jb  a  bunch 
of  letters,  and  you  see  how  neat  and  legible  is  every  line ;  and 
there  is  a  little  stenographic  volume.  It  is  lUch's  short-hand ; 
and  had  you  been  a  pupil  of  the  doctor,  it  would  have  been 
your  first  task  to  learn  it.  Though  not  a  Boswell,  Job  Obton* 
was  one  of  the  best  of  biographers ;  and  so  carefully  and  piously 
has  he  compiled  the  life  of  his  venerated  tutor,  that  his  own 
name  will  be  coeval  with  Doddridge.  His  paraphrase  of  the 
Old  Testament,  on  the  model  of  his  early  master,  has  obtained 
little  notoriety ;  but  his  '^  Sermons  to  the  Aged"  are  still  in 
good  repute,  and  shew  how  solid  and  practical  his  preaching 
must  have  been,  and  to  what  good  account  he  turned  his  mul- 
ti£uious  reading. 

The  converse  of  Job  Orton  was  Andbew  KiPPiat  Both 
grateful  pupils  and  admiring  biographers  of  Doddridge,  no 
men  could  be  more  different.  And  yet  at  one  point  their 
orbits  curiously  intersected.  Prince's  Street  Chapel  in  West- 
minster was  vacant,  and  each  was  successively  invited  to  fill  it 
Orton,  who,  notwithstanding  his  strong  curiosity,  never  had 
courage  to  visit  London,  declined  it  Kippis  went,  and  lived 
and  died  its  minister.  In  his  youth  he  had  acquired  a  vast 
mass  of  information,  having,  it  is  said,  read  for  years  together 
at  the  rate  of  sixteen  hours  a  day,  and  in  his  omnivorous 
appetite  for  knowledge,  bolting  such  books  as  the  ten  folios 
of  the  "General  Dictionary."  And  with  all  the  ardour 
of  unabated  studiousness,  his  powerful  memory  retained  to 
the  last  its  amazing  acquisitions.  Nor  was  Robert  Hallos  sar- 
casm so  true  as  it  was  witty.  Crammed  with  books  as  was 
his  cranium,  Ids  brains  had  "  room  to  move  in.**  He  was  a 
vigorous  thinker,  as  well  as  a  Herculean  worker;  and  his 
original  articles  in  the  "  Biographia  Britannica'*  bear  the  stamp 
of  a  nmsculine  understanding  as  well  as  a  rarely  furnished 
memory.    However,  it  was  chiefly  as  a  man  of  letters  and  a 

*  Bom  1717.    J>M  1788.  f  Bom  172^.    Died  1705. 
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rhetorician  that  Dr  Kippis  could  appreciate  the  character  of 
Doddridge.     Kitty's  daughter,  Mrs  Barbauld,  said  of  her  own 
Socinian  sect,  that  it  was  the  '^  frozen  zone  of  Christianity  ;** 
and  in  those  days  of  spiritual  aphelion,  so  refrigerated  had 
the  general  atmosphere  become,  that  almost  all  who  lost 
the  shelter  of  a  pious  home   got  speedily  frost-bitten.     Re- 
moved from  contact  with  Doddridge's  fervent  spirit,  it  was 
not  long  before,  in  the  minds  of  many  of  his  pupils,  the  icy 
ciystallisations  began  to  form,  and  the  arctic  winter  set  in. 
Such  was  the  fate  of  Dr  Kippis.     In  his  mind  evangelism 
became  completely  petrified,  and  the  essays  of  Prince's  Street 
had  no  power  as  gospel  sermons.     Had  it  not  been  for  this, 
he  would  have  been  the  model  of  a  city  minister.     With  a 
temper  which  no  interruptions  ruffled,   and  a  frame  which 
no  feitigues    exhausted,   he  not  only  accomplished  literary 
undertakings  of  enormous  industry,  such  as  editing  the  works 
of  Lardner  and  Doddridge,   and   compiling  the  five   folios 
of  his  "  Biographia ;"  but  he  found  leisure  to  execute  the 
duties  of  sundry  trusts— equivalent  to  the  work  of  modern 
committees — and  besides  gratifying  his  own  tastes  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Boyal  and  Antiquarian  Societies,  he  fulfilled  with 
a  fiiultless  accuracy  all  the  outward  labours  of  his  pastorate. 
Although  the  knocker  had  been  singing  "Tityre  tu,"   he 
could  not  have  received  with  a  blander  smile  each  invading 
Meliboeus,  whether  he  were  a  country  minister  come  to  pass 
the  day  with  him,  or  a  young  student  soliciting  one  of  the 
T^niHoms'  bursaries,  or  a  poor  author  wishing  to  sell  a  greasy 
poem  to  the  "  Monthly  Magazine."     For  one  and  all  the  polite 
and  kind-hearted  Kippis  had  never-failing  patience  and  urbanity, 
and  to  many  he  rendered  enduring  service.     And  then,  when 
he  came  in  from  a  protracted  tea-driuking  with  some  old  lady, 
who  felt  shabbily  used  because  he  did  not  come  till  dye  and 
left  at  nine,  he  found  in  the  lobby  the  messenger  of  printer 
Nichols  waiting  for  more  "  copy ;"  and  in  the  study  there  were 
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letters  from  Sir  John  Pringle  abont  some  Boyal  Society  feud, 
and  from  Sir  David  Dalrymple  abont  some  old  Border  abb^, 
and  from  Bome  provincial  congregation  abont  procuring  supply, 
all  needing  answers  by  return.  And  such  answers  they  would 
receive.  Before  break&st  next  morning  the  supply  was  an- 
nounced, Sir  John  and  Sir  David  were  enlightened,  and  the 
printer  was  pacified.  In  his  day  the  Atlas  of  so  large  a  q>heie 
-»so  laborious,  so  afiable,  and  so  trcdy  learned — and  monopo- 
lising to  himself  and  his  associates  the  title  of  ''  Bational  Dis- 
senters," is  it  not  curious  that  nearly  all  his  associates  should 
now  be  forgotten,  and  that  his  own  name  should  chiefly  survive 
in  the  sarcasm  of  a  dissenter  whom  Dr  Kippis  would  scarcely 
have  counted  '*  rational?'* 

Amongst  theological  students  a  work  of  some  consideration 
used  to  be  "  Farmer  on  Miracles."  Its  author,  Hugh  Fakmeb,* 
was  one  of  Doddridge's  earliest  pupils.  His  lot  in  life  was 
easy.  Mr  Coward,  whose  residence  was  seven  miles  from 
London,  and  in  the  stately  seclusion  of  Epping  Forest,  selected 
him  as  his  private  chaplain.  His  vigorous  compositions,  aided 
by  a  polished  style  and  a  voice  fiill  of  unction,  attracted  to  Mr 
Coward's  parlour  so  large  an  audience,  that  a  separate  place  of 
worship  was  speedily  provided;  and  so  high  did  the  reputa- 
tion of  Mr  Farmer  rise,  that  many  T)pulent  citizens  bought  or 
built  mansions  at  Walthamstow  for  the  sake  of  his  ministry. 
At  last,  it  is  recorded,  as  many  as  twenty  or  thiriy  coaches 
would  be  marshalled  at  the  door  of  his  meeting  on  a  Sunday 
morning.  Meanwhile  he  ceased  to  reside  with  Mr  Coward. 
That  old  English  gentleman  closed  his  doors  at  six  in  winter 
and  seven  in  summer;  and  thereafter  no  urgency  oould  get 
them  opened.  One  evening  the  chaplain  was  barred  out;  and 
knowing  how  needless  it  was  to  continue  knocking,  he  repaired 
to  the  house  of  a  hearer.  Mr*and  Mrs  Snell  were  so  kind  that 
the  night's  lodging  grew  into  a  sojourn  of  thirty  years;  and 
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the  only  drawback  on  this  rare  hospitality  was,  that  when  at 
last  it  was  ended  by  the  decease  of  his  host  and  hostess^  he  found 
himself  a  gouty  bachelor  too  old  to  look  out  for  a  helpmate. 
We  suspect  that  this  leisure  was  too  delightful,  and  the  refined 
society  of  the  forest  too  fascinating.  His  ministry  was  popu- 
lar, bat  we  are  afraid  that  it  was  not  very  useful  He  had  an 
independent  and  vigorous  mind,  and^  besides  his  best  known 
work,  he  published  on  Demoniacs  and  other  subjects  treatises 
which  displayed  originality  and  learning,  but  for  the  most  part 
leaning  to  the  rationalistic  side.  He  was  very  fastidious 
about  his  own  compositions,  and  during  his  long  and  popular 
ministry  had  sufficient  forbearance  to  publish  only  one  solitary 
sezmon.* 

SPECIMENS. 
(fTapetnatim. 

[Amidst  the  spiritual  blight  and  lethargy  which  marked  the 
drowsy  noon  of  the  eighteenth  century,  many  who  had  resisted 
the  earnestness  of  Whitfield  were  startled  by  successive  earth- 
quakes, which  shook  the  metropolis  and  its  neighbourhood. 
Soon  afterwards,  Dr  Doddridge  was  preaching  in  London,  and 
he  took  for  his  text,  "And  thou,  Capernaum,  which  art  exalted 
unto  heaven,  shall  be  brought  down  to  heU,"  &c.  The  sermon, 
which  was  delivered  at  Salter's  Hall,  August  20,  1749,  was  its 
author's  last  address  to  a  London  auditory,  and  is  one  of  the 
most  solemn  and  arousing  appeals  which  ever  proceeded  from 
a  pulpit.  Whilst  preaching  it,  he  said  that  he  was  conscious  of 
an  uncommon  influence  resting  on  his  spirit,  and  the  impression 
produced  was  very  great.  One  of  the  hearers  was  a  gentleman 
of  considerable  property,  Mr  Benjamin  Forfitt;  and  on  his 

*  Bendei "  Orton's  Memoir/'  tho  reader  who  desires  further  informaUon 
i»  refemd  to  "  Philip  Doddridge,  his  Life  and  Labours,"  a  most  interesting 
Mkd  doquent  oenteDaiy  Memorial  by  the  Rer.  J.  Stoaghton. 
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mind  the  effect  of  the  sermon  was,  that  he  went  and  f onnded 
*^  The  Book  Society^"  which,  for  npwardsof  acentniy,  has  been 
doing  incakmlable  good,  by  the  difusion  of  religions  books,  and 
which  preceded  the  Tract  Sodety  fifty  yewu] 

And  now,  mefchinks,  I  am  ready  to  intermpt  my  diaoonrse^ 
and  could  rather,  were  I  sore  you  would  attend  me  in  it,  sit 
down,  and  cover  my  face,  and  weep.  For  if  these  are  indeed 
the  words  of  the  Son  of  Ood,  they  are  big  with  «  terrible 
tempest ;  and  it  hangs  over  what  we  call  the  Christian  world ; 
it  hangs  over  this  island,  which  is  in  many  respects  the  gloiy 
of  it  And  have  we  no  forebodings,  where  the  heaviest  part 
of  it  might  justly  fedl?  Is  there  no  city  that  rises  to  our 
thoughts  far  superior  to  Capernaum  in  its  wealth  and  mag- 
nificence, and  in  some  respects  more  than  equal  to  it  in  its 
guilt?  0  London,  London  !^-dear  city  of  my  birth  and  edu- 
cation,— seat  of  so  many  of  my  friends, — seat  of  our  princes 
and  senators,^-centre  of  our  commerce, — ^heart  of  our  island, 
which  must  feel  and  languish,  must  tremble,  and,  I  had  almost 
said,  die  with  thco  ! — How  art  thou  lifted  up  to  heaven ! 
How  high  do  thy  glories  rise ;  and  how  bright  do  they  shine ! 
How  great  is  thy  magnificence  !  How  extensive  thy  commerce ! 
How  numerous,  how  free,  how  happy,  thy  inhabitants  I  How 
happy,  above  all,  in  their  religious  opportunities !  In  the  uncor- 
rupted  gospel,  so  long,  so  faithfully,  preached  in  thy  syna- 
gogues !  displayed  in  so  many  peculiar  glories,  which  were  but 
beginning  to  dawn  when  Jesus  himself  dwelt  in  Capernaum, 
and  preached  repentance  there  !  But  while  we  survey  these 
heights  of  elevation,  must  we  not  tremble,  lest  thou  shouldst 
fall  so  much  the  lower,  lest  thou  shouldst  plunge  ao  much 
the  deeper  in  ruin  1 

My  situation,  sirs,  is  not  such  as  to  render  me  most  capa- 
ble of  judging  concerning  the  moral  character  of  this  our  justly 
celebrated  metropolis.    But  who  can  hear  what  seem  the  most 
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Nporto  of  it^yea^  I  will  add,  who  can  walk  its  streets 
but  for  a  lew  days  with  any  other  observation,  and  not  take 
an  alamiyand  be  ready  to  meditate  terror)  Whose  spirit  must 
not,  like  that  of  Paul  at  Athens,  be  stirred,  when  he  sees 
ibe  city  so  abandoned  to  pro&neness,  loznry,  and  vanity! 
Is  it,  indeed,  false,  aU  that  we  hear?  Is  it^  indeed,  accidental, 
all  that  we  see  f  Is  London  wronged,  when  it  is  said, — 
That  great  licentiousness  reigns  among  most  of  its  inhabitants, 
and  great  indolence  and  indifference  to  religion  even  among 
those  that  are  not  licentious  ? — ^That  assemblies  for  divine  wor- 
ship are  much  n^lected,  or  frequented  with  little  appear- 
ance of  seriousness  or  solemnity ;  while  assemblies  for  plea- 
sure are  thronged,  and  attended  with  such  an  eagerness,  that 
all  the  heart  and  soul  seems  to  be  given  to  them,  rather  than 
to  Qod? — ^That  most  of  its  fiunilies  are  prayerless,  wanting 
time,  it  seems,  or  rather  wanting  heart,  for  these  social  devo- 
tLons;  while  many  hours  of  eveiy  day  can  be  given  to  recrea- 
tions and  amusements  at  home,  if  by  any  accident  it  is  im- 
practicable to  seek  them  abroad? — ^That  the  Sabbath,  instead 
(tf  being  reli^ously  observed,  is  given  to  jaunts  of  pleasure  into 
neighbouring  villages,  or  wasted  on  beds  of  sloth,  or  at  tables  of 
axeoR  t — ^That  not  only  persons  in  the  highest  ranks  of  life,  but 
that  the  trading  part  of  its  citizens,  affect  such  an  excessive 
gaiety,  and  grandeur,  and  delicacy,  the  very  reverse  of  that 
frugality  of  our  ancestors,  who  raised  the  city  to  what  it  is? — 
That  men  in  almost  every  rank  are  ambitious  of  appearing  to 
be  something  more  than  those  who  stand  in  the  next  rank  above 
them  oould  conveniently  allow  themselves  to  appear ;  and  in 
consequence  of  this,  are  grasping  at  business  they  cannot  ma- 
nage, entering  into  engagements  for  what  they  cannot  answer; 
and  80,  after  a  vain  and  contemptible  blaze,  drawing  bankruptcy 
upon  themselves,  and  exposing  to  the  danger  of  it,  honest,  in- 
duatriona  persons,  who  are  won  by  that  suspidous  jG^ce  of 
plenty  wMdx  they  put  on,  to  repose  a  confidence  in  them,  on 
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that  veiy  account  so  much  the  less  reasonable  and  safe  t — That 
the  poorer  sort  of  the  people  are  so  grossly  ignorant^  as  to 
know  hardly  anything  of  religion,  but  the  sacred  names, 
-which  they  continually  profane ;  so  wretchedly  depraved,  as 
to  consume  their  time  and  strength  in  reaching  at  those  low 
and  pernicious  luxuries  which  they  may  hope  to  attain ;  and 
so  abandoned,  as  to  sink  unchastised  into  the  most  brutal  sen- 
sualities and  impurities :  while  those  who  would  exert  any 
remarkable  zeal  to  remedy  these  evils,  by  introducing  a  deep  and 
warm  sense  of  religion  into  the  minds  of  others,  are  suspected 
and  censured  as  whimsical  and  enthusiastical,  if  not  designing 
men  ? — ^In  a  word,  That  the  religion  of  our  divine  Master  is  by 
multitudes  of  the  great  and  the  vulgar  openly  renounced  and 
blasphemed ;  and  by  others  but  coldly  defended,  as  if  it  were 
grown  a  matter  of  mere  indifference,  which  men  might,  without 
any  great  danger  of  mischief,  reject  at  their  pleasure — yea^  as  if 
it  were  a  matter  of  great  doubt  and  uncertainty,  whether  men's 
souls  were  immortal,  or  whether  they  were  extinguished  with  so 
empty  and  insignificant  a  life  ?  Men  and  brethren,  are  these 
things  indeed  so  ?  I  take  not  upon  me  to  answer  absolutely 
that  they  are;  but  I  will  venture  to  say,  that  if  they  are  indeed 
thus,  London,  as  rich,  and  grand,  and  glorious  as  it  is^  has  rea- 
son to  tremble,  and  to  tremble  so  much  the  more  for  its  ^used 
riches,  grandeur,  and  glory. 


1.  Let  me  address  those  that  are  entirely  unconcerned  about 
the  one  thing  needful. 

Sirs,  I  have  been  stating  the  case  at  large,  and  I  now  appeal 
to  your  consciences,  are  these  things  so  ?  or  are  they  noti  God 
and  your  own  hearts  best  know  for  what  the  care  of  your  soul 
is  neglected ;  but  be  what  it  will,  the  diflference  between  one 
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gnin  of  aand  and  another  is  not  great  when  it  comes  to  be 
weighed  against  a  talent  of  gold  fHiatever  it  is,  you  had  need 
to  eyamine  it  carefully.  You  had  need  to  view  that  commo- 
dity on  all  sidefl^  of  which  you  do  in  effect  say,  For  this  will  I 
sell  my  soul,  for  this  will  I  give  up  heaven  and  venture  hell, 
be  heayen  and  hell  whatever  they  may.  In  the  name  of  Qod, 
siny  ia  this  the  part  of  a  man,  of  a  rational  creature  ?  To  go  on 
with  your  ^es  open  towards  a  pit  of  eternal  ruin,  because  there 
are  a  few  gay  flowers  in  the  way.  Or  what  if  you  shut  your 
ejeB^  will  that  prevent  your  ML  ?  It  signifies  little  to  say,  I 
will  not  think  of  these  things,  I  will  not  consider  them.  God 
haa  said,  ^  In  the  last  days  they  shall  consider  it  perfectly."  * 
The  revels  of  a  drunken  male£Eu:tor  will  not  prevent  nor  respite 
Hz  execution.  Pardon  my  plainness ;  if  it  were  a  fable,  or  a 
tale,  I  would  endeavour  to  amuse  you  with  words^  but  I  cannot 
do  it  where  your  souls  are  at  stake. 

2.  I  would  apply  to  those  who  are  convinced  of  the  impor- 
tance of  their  souls,  yet  are  inclined  to  defer  that  care  of  them 
a  little  longer,  which  in  the  general  they  see  to  be  necessary. 

I  know,  you  that  are  young  are  under  peculiar  temptations 
to  do  this ;  though  it  is  strange  that  the  death  of  so  many  of 
your  companions  should  not  be  an  answer  to  some  of  the  most 
specioufl  and  dangerous  of  those  temptations.  Methiuks  if  there 
were  die  least  degree  of  uncertainty,  the  importance  is  too 
weighty  to  put  matters  to  the  venture.  But  here  the  uncer- 
tainty is  great  and  apparent.  You  must  surely  know  that 
there  are  critical  seasons  of  life  for  managing  the  concerns  of 
it^  which  are  of  such  a  nature,  that,  if  once  lost,  they  may 
never  return.  Here  is  a  critical  season :  '^  Now  is  the  accepted 
time,  now  is  the  day  of  salvation."  t  "  To-day  if  ye  will  hear 
his  voice,  harden  not  your  hearts."  %  This  language  may  not 
be  spoken  to-morrow ;  talk  not  of  a  more  convenient  season, 
none  can  be  more  convenient ;  and  that  to  which  you  would 
•  Jw. Bdii. SO.  t2CQr.Ti.2.  :( Heb.  iiL 7, 8. 
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probably  refer  it,  is  least  of  all  so — a  dying  time.  Yoa 
would  not  choose  then  to  have  any  important  business  in 
hand ;  and  wUl  you  of  choice  refer  the  greatest  business  of 
all  to  that  languishing,  hurrying,  amazing  hour  ?  If  a  friend 
were  then  to  come  to  you  with  the  balance  of  an  intricate 
account,  or  a  view  of  a  title  to  an  estate,  you  would  shake 
your  fainting  head,  and  lift  up  your  pale  trembling  hand,  and 
say  perhaps  with  a  feeble  voice,  ^'  Alas !  is  this  a  time  for 
these  things?'*  And  is  it  a  time  for  so  much  greater  things 
than  these  ?  I  wish  you  knew,  and  would  consider  into  what 
a  strait  we  that  are  ministers  are  sometimes  brought,  when  we 
arc  called  to  the  dying  beds  of  those  who  have  spent  their  lives 
in  the  neglect  of  the  one  thing  needful  On  the  one  hand  we 
fear  lest,  if  we  palliate  matters,  and  speak  smooth  things,  we 
shall  betray  and  ruin  their  souls ;  and  on  the  other,  that  if  we 
use  a  becoming  plainness  and  seriousness,  in  warning  them  of 
their  danger,  we  shall  quite  overwhelm  them,  and  hasten  the 
dying  moment  which  is  advancing  by  such  swift  steps.  Oh, 
lot  me  entreat  you,  for  our  sakes,  and  much  more  for  your  own, 
that  you  do  not  drive  us  to  such  sad  extremities ;  but  that  if 
you  are  convinced,  as  I  hope  some  of  you  may  now  be,  that 
the  care  of  the  soul  Is  that  needful  thing  we  have  represented, 
let  the  conviction  work,  lot  it  drive  you  immediately  to  the 
throne  of  grace,  that  from  thence  you  may  derive  that  vnadom 
and  strength  which  may  direct  you  in  all  the  intricacies  which 
entangle  you,  and  animate  you  in  the  midst  of  difficulty  and 
discouragement. 

3.  I  would,  in  the  last  place,  address  myself  to  those  hi^py 
souls  who  have  in  good  earnest  attended  to  the  one  thing 
needful. 

I  hope,  when  you  see  how  commonly  it  is  neglected — ^neglected, 
indeed,  by  many  whose  natui'al  capacities,  improvements, 
and  circumstances  in  life  appear  to  you  superior  to  your  own — 
you  will  humbly  acknowledge,  that  it  was  Hi«tin£riii«iiing  grace 
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that  brought  you  into  this  happy  state,  and  formed  yon  to 
this  most  necessaiy  care.     Bless  the  Lord,  therefore,  who  hath 
giren  yon  that  connsel,  in  virtne  of  which  you  can  say  that  He 
is  your  portion.     Rejoice  in  the  thought  that  the  great  concern 
is  secured,  as  it  is  natural  for  us  to  do,  when  some  important 
«£Eair  is  despatched  which  has  long  lain  before  us,  and  which 
we  have  been  inclined  to  put  off  from  one  day  to  another,  but 
ha.Te  at  length  strenuously  and  successfully  attended    Remem- 
ber still  to  continue  acting  on  those  great  principles  which  at 
first  determined  your  choice,  and  seriously  consider  that  those 
who  dedre  their  life  may  at  last  be  given  them  for  a  prey, 
mnst  continue  on  their  guard,  in  all  stages  of  their  journey 
through  a  wilderness  where  daily  dangers  are  still  surround- 
ing theuL     Having  secured  the  great  concern,  make  yourselves 
easy  as  to  others  of  smaller  importance.     You  have  chosen 
^the  kingdom  of  Qod,  and  his  righteousness,  other  things 
therefore  shall  be  added  unto  you;*'  and  if  any  which  you 
desire  should  not  be   added,  comfort  yourselves  with  this 
thought,  that  you  have  the  good  part  which  can  never  be  taken 
away.      And,  not  to  enlarge  on  these  obvious  hints  which 
must  80  often  occur,  be  very  solicitous  that  others  may  be 
brooght  to  a  care  about  the  one  thing  needfuL     If  it  be  need- 
ful fin:  you,  it  is  so  for  your  children,  your  friends,  your 
servants.     Let  them,  therefore,  see  your  concern  in  this  respect 
for  them,  as  well  as  for  yourselves.     Let  parents,  especially, 
attend  to  this  exhortation,  whose  care  for  their  offspring  often 
ezoeeds  in  other  respects,  and  fails  in  this.     Remember  that 
jonr  children  may  never  live  to  enjoy  the  effects  of  your  labour 
and  concern,  to  get  them  estates  and  portions.    The  charges  of 
their  ftmerals  may  perhaps  be  all  their  share  of  what  you  are 
80  anzioady  careful  to  layupforthem.     And,  oh !  think  what 
«  sword  would  pierce  through  your  very  hearty  if  you  should 
«tiod  by  the  corpse  of  a  beloved  child  with  this  reflection, 
Tlii8po<»  creatore  has  done  with  life  before  it  learnt  its  great 
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business  in  it,  and  is  gone  to  eternity,  which  I  haye  seldom 
been  warning  it  to  prepare  for,  and  which,  perhaps^  it  learnt  of 
me  to  foiget." 

On  the  whole,  may  this  grand  care  be  awakened  in  those 
by  whom  it  has  been  hitherto  neglected ;  may  it  be  reriyed  in 
each  of  our  minds !  And  that  you  maybe  encouraged  to  pur- 
sue it  with  greater  cheerfulness,  let  me  conclude  with  this 
comfortable  thought,  that  in  proportion  to  the  neoeasity  of  the 
case,  is  the  provision  which  divine  grace  baa  made  tor  oar 
assistance.  If  you  are  disposed  to  sit  down  at  Chtislfa  feet^ 
He  will  teach  you  by  His  Word  and  Spirit  If  yon  commit 
this  precious  jewel,  which  is  your  eternal  all,  into  Hla  band. 
He  will  preserve  it  unto  that  day,  and  wi]l  then  produce  it 
richly  adorned,  and  gloriously  improved  to  His  own  honour, 
and  to  your  everlasting  joy.     Amen. 

SLettn  to  g{0  WiiU. 

[Five  volumes  of  Dr  Doddridge's  Correspondence  Were  pub- 
lished in  1830  by  his  great-grandson,  John  Doddridge  Hum- 
phreys, Esq.  Although  edited  with  little  taste  or  judgment, 
the  five  volumes  contain  many  letters,  for  the  preservation  of 
which  we  are  grateful.  The  following  letter  was  written  to 
Mrs  Doddridge  on  a  Sabbath  morning  : — ] 

Northampton,  Oct,  31,  1742. 

My  deahest, — The  comfortable  news  which  Miss  Bappif s 
letter  brought  me  on  Friday  night  proved  very  sweet,  and,  as 
I  hope,  put  me  in  better  spirits  for  the  work  of  the  day. 

I  question  not,  my  dear,  but  that  you  and  she  are  both 
wishing  yourselves  with  us,  and  we  should  greatly  rejoice  in 
your  being  so;  and  yet  I  hope  it  will  be  some  comfort  to  you, 
to  think  that  we  shall  remember  you  at  the  Lord's  table,  and 
recommend  you  to  the  Divine  support  during  your  absence* 
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And  I  hope,  my  dear,  you  will  not  be  oflfended  when  I  tell  you 
that  I  am — what  I  hardly  thought  it  possible,  without  a  miracle, 
that  I  should  have  been — ^veiy  easy  and  happy  without  you. 
My  days  begin,  pass,  and  end  in  pleasure,  and  seem  short  be- 
cause they  are  so  delightful     It  may  seem  strange  to  say  it, 
but  really  so  it  is,  I  hardly  feel  that  I  want  anything.    I  often 
Uiink  of  you,  and  pray  for  you,  and  bless  God  on  your  account, 
and  please  myseb^  with  the  hope  of  many  comfortable  days, 
and  weekly  and  years  witii  you;  yet  I  am  not  at  all  anxious 
about  your  return,  or  indeed  about  anything  else.     And  the 
reason,  the  great  and  sufficient  reason  is,  that  I  have  more  of 
the  presence  of  Ood  with  me  than  I  remember  ever  to  have 
ei\joyed  in  any  one  month  of  my  life.     He  enables  me  to  live 
for  Him,  and  to  live  with  Him.     When  I  awake  in  the  morn- 
ing, which  is  always  before  it  is  light,  I  address  myself  to  Him, 
and  converse  with  Him,  speak  to  Him  while  I  am  lighting  my 
candle  and  putting  on  my  clothes,  and  have  often  more  delight 
before  I  come  out  of  my  chamber,  though  it  be  hardly  a  quarter 
Of  an  hour  after  my  awaking,  than  I  have  enjoyed  for  whole 
days,  or,  perhaps,  weeks  of  my  life.     He  meets  me  in  study, 
in  secret,  in  fismiily  devotions.     It  is  pleasant  to  read,  pleasant 
to  compose,  pleasant  to  converse  with  my  friends  at  home; 
pleasant  to  visit  those  abroad — the  poor,  the  sick;  pleasant  to 
\mte  letters  of  necessary  business  by  which  any  good  can  be 
done ;  pleasant  to  go  out  and  preach  the  gospel  to  poor  souls, 
of  which  some  are  thirsting  for  it,  and  others  dying  without  it ; 
pleasant  in  the  week-day  to  think  how  near  another  Sabbath 
is;  but,  oh!  much,  much  more  pleasant,  to  think  how  near 
eternity  is,  and  how  short  the  journey  through  this  wilderness, 
and  that  it  is  but  a  step  from  earth  to  heaven. 

I  cannot  forbear,  in  these  circumstances,  pausing  a  little 
ind  considering  whence  this  happy  scene  just  at  this  time 
arises,  and  whither  it  tends.     Whether  God  is  about  to  bring 
T^pon  me  any  peculiar  trial,  for  which  this  is  to  prepare  me ; 

\ou  m.  2  m 
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whether  He  is  shortly  about  to  remove  me  from  the  earth,  and 
80  is  ^ving  me  more  sensible  prelibations  of  heaven,  to  prepare 
me  for  it ;  or  whether  He  intends  to  do  some  peculiar  servioea 
by  me  just  at  this  time,  which  many  other  drcumstanoea  lead 
me  sometimes  to  hope ;  or  whether  it  be  that,  in  answer  to 
your  prayers,  and  in  compassion  to  that  distress  which  I  must 
otherwise  have  felt  in  the  absence  and  illness  of  her  who  has 
been  so  exceedingly  dear  to  me,  and  was  never  more  sensiUy 
dear  to  me  than  now.  He  is  pleased  to  fiEivour  me  with  thia 
teaching  experience ;  in  consequence  of  which  I  freely  own  I 
am  less  afraid  than  ever  of  any  event  that  can  possibly  arise, 
conedstent  with  His  nearness  to  my  heart,  and  the  tokens  of 
His  paternal  and  covenant  love.  I  wiU  muse  no  further  on  the 
cause.     It  is  enough,  the  efifcct  is  so  blessed. 

Since  I  began  this  letter  I  have  attended  family  prayer ; 
I  wish  I  could  commimicate  to  you  the  pleasure  I  found  in 
reading  the  Promises  in  Mr  Clarke's  "  Collection,"  pp.  106, 107, 
and  singing  the  eighty-ninth  Psalm. 

But  the  post  calls,  and  I  must  therefore  conclude,  wishing 
you  all  the  happiness  I  feel,  and  more  if  your  heart  could  con- 
tain it.  My  dearest,  your  ever  affectionate  friend,  who  hopes 
to  love  you  for  ever, 

P.  DoDDBIDOa 

fOars  at  tjbe  feet  of  3tm&. 

0  Mary,  how  delightful  was  thy  situation  !  Who  would  not 
rather  have  sat  with  thee  at  the  feet  of  Jesus,  to  hear  His  wis- 
dom, than  have  filled  the  throne  of  the  greatest  prince  upon 
earth  !  Blessed  were  thine  eyes  in  what  they  saw,  thine  eais 
in  what  they  heard,  and  thine  heart  in  what  it  received  and 
embraced,  and  treasured  up  as  food,  which  would  endure  to 
everlasting  life ! 

How  unhappily  was  her  good  sister  deprived  of  the  enter- 
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tainment  of  these  golden  moments,  while  hurried  about  meats 
and  diiniosy  and  tables  with  their  furniture,  till  she  lost,  not 
only  her  opportunity,  but  her  temper  too ;  as  it  is  indeed  hard 
to  presenre  it  without  a  resolute  guard,  amidst  the  cloud  and 
damour  of  domestic  cares !  Happy  that  mistress  of  a  nume- 
rons  &nuly,  who  can  manage  its  concerns  with  the  meekness 
and  composure  of  wisdom,  and  adjust  its  afi&drs  in  such  a  man- 
ner, as  that  it  may  not  exclude  the  pleasures  of  devotion,  and 
cut  her  off  from  the  means  of  religious  improvement !  Happy 
the  man  who,  in  a  pressing  variety  of  secular  business,  is  not 
so  cumbered  and  careful  as  to  forget  that  one  thing  which  is 
absolutely  needful;  but  resolutely  chooses  that  better  part, 
and  retains  it  as  the  only  secure  and  everlasting  treasure. 

tS^t  JFall  of  ^tttt. 

How  loudly  does  this  affecting  story  speak  to  us  in  the 
words  of  the  apostle,  '*  Let  him  that  thinketh  he  standeth, 
take  heed  lest  he  &1L"  Peter  professed  the  warmest  zeal,  and 
gave  his  Lord  repeated,  and  no  doubt  very  sincere,  assurances 
of  the  firmest  resolution  in  His  cause ;  and  yet,  except  Judas 
the  traitor,  none  of  his  brethren  feU  so  low  as  he.  But  a  few 
hours  before  he  had  been  with  Christ  at  the  sacred  table,  and 
had  learned  from  His  own  lips  those  gracious  discourses,  which, 
as  echoed  back  from  His  Word,  do  still  strike  so  strongly  on 
the  heart  of  every  true  believer.  He  had  just  seen  those  words 
remarkably  and  even  miraculously  verified,  that  *'  Jesus,  having 
loved  EGs  own  that  were  in  the  world,  loved  them  to  the  end.*' 
Hoiw  reasonably,  then,  might  it  have  been  expected  that  His 
own  should  also  have  continued  their  most  zealous  and  constant 
affsction  to  Him  1  But  Peter,  who  if  possible  was  more  than 
doubly  His,  as  a  disciple,  as  an  apostle,  as  a  distinguished 
intimate,  most  shamefully  denies  Him ;  and  that  not  only  once, 
bat  a  second,  yea,  and  a  third  time,  even  with  oaths  and  curses, 
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aa  if  ho  would  by  that  diabolioal  kngoage  give  a  seomble 
proof  that  he  did  not  belong  to  Christ ;  and  who  indeed,  that 
had  heard  it,  would  have  imagined  that  he  did  t 

Lord;  what  is  man  1  What  is  our  boasted  strength  bat 
weakness  1  and,  if  we  are  left  unto  ourselves,  how  do  our  most 
solemn  resolutions  melt  like  snow  before  the  sun  !  "  Be  thou 
surety  for  thy  servants  for  good." 

The  Lord  turned  and  looked  upon  Peter.  So  may  He 
graciously  look  upon  us  if  we  at  any  time  make  any  approach 
towards  the  like  sin.  May  He  look  upon  us  with  a  glance 
which  shall  penetrate  our  hearts,  and  cause  floods  of  penitential 
sorrow  to  flow  forth.  Peter  went  out,  and  wept  bitteriy.  He 
quitted  that  dangerous  scene  where  temptatioft  had  met  and 
vanquished  him;  and  chose  retirement  and  solitude  to  give 
vent  to  his  overflowing  soul.  Thus  may  we  recover  ourselves ; 
or  rather,  thus  may  we  bo  recovered  by  divine  grace  from 
those  slips  and  falls  whicli,  in  tlus  frail  state,  we  shall  often  be 
making.  Let  us  retire  from  the  business  and  snares  of  life, 
that  we  may  attend  to  the  voice  of  conscience,  and  of  Qod 
speaking  by  it ;  and  may  so  taste  the  wormwood  and  the  gall, 
that  our  souls  may  long  have  them  in  remembrance.  To  con- 
clude ;  let  us  express  the  sincerity  of  our  godly  sorrow  by  a 
more  cautious  and  resolute  guard  against  the  occasions  of  sin, 
if  we  would  not  be  found  to  trifle  with  God  when  we  pray  that 
He  would  "  not  lead  us  into  temptation,  but  would  deliver  us 
from  evil.'* 

ffifarig  iS^Uiins. 

Rom.  sdiL  13 :  Ko/rac-^This  Leigh  explains  of  lying  long 
in  bed,  I  will  not  defend  that  sense  of  the  word ;  but  I  will 
here  record  the  observation  which  I  have  found  of  great  use  to 
myself  and  to  which  I  may  say,  that  the  production  of  this 
work,*  and  most  of  my  other  writings,  is  owing ;  viz.  that  the 

♦  The  *'  Family  Bxpositor." 
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difference  between  rising  at  five,  and  at  seven  of  the  dock  in 
the  morning,  for  the  space  of  forty  years,  supposing  a  man  to 
go  to  bed  at  the  same  honr  at  night,  is  nearly  equivalent  to 
the  addition  of  ten  years  to  a  man's  life,  of  which  (supposing 
the  two  hoars  in  question  to  be  so  spent)  eight  hours  every 
day  should  be  employed  in  study  and  devotion. 

» 

I^OfD  to  Wu 

[The  conclusion  of  the  ''  Bise  and  Progress."] 

Thus,  my  dear  reader,  I  have  endeavoured  to  lead  you 

through  a  variety  of  circumstances;  and  those  not  fancied  and 

imaginary,  but  such  as  do  indeed  occur  in  the  human  and 

Christian  life.     And  I  can  truly  and  cheerfully  say,  that  I 

liave  marked  out  to  you  the  path  which  I  myself  have  trod, 

and  in  which  it  is  my  desire  still  to  go  on.     I  have  ventured 

my  own  everlasting  inter^ts  on  that  foundation  on  which  I 

liave  directed  you  to  venture  yours.     What  I  have  recom- 

Uiended  as  the  grand  business  of  your  life,  I  desire  to  make  the 

bosiiiess  of  my  own;  and  the  most  considerable  eiyoyments, 

^hich  I  expect  to  desire  in  the  remaining  days  of  my  pilgrim- 

HgjB  on  earth,  are  such  as  I  have  directed  you  to  seek,  and  en- 

fieavonred  to  assist  you  in  attaining.     Such  love  to  Qod,  such 

constant  activity  in  His  service,  such  pleasurable  views  of  what 

lies  beyond  the  grave,  appear  to  me  (Gkni  is  my  witness)  a 

felicity,  incomparably  beyond  anything  else  which  can  offer 

itself  to  our  affection  and  pursuit :  and  I  would  not  for  ten 

thousand  worlds  resign  my  share  in  them,  or  consent  even  to 

the  sospenaion  of  the  delights  which  they  afford,  during  the 

remainder  of  my  abode  hero 

I  would  advise,  then,  in  the  first  place,  '^  that,  as  soon  as 
possible,  you  would  endeavour  to  get  rid  of  all  further  care 
tegaid  to  your  temporal  concerns,  by  settling  them  in 

2h  2 
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timoy  in  as  reasonable  and  Christian  a  manner  as  ycm  caDu**  I 
could  wish  there  may  be  nothing  of  that  kind  to  huny  your 
mind  when  you  are  least  able  to  bear  it,  or  to  distress  or  divide 
those  who  come  after  you.  Do  that  which,  in  the  presence  of 
Oody  you  judge  most  equitable,  and  which  you  yerily  believe 
will  be  most  pleasing  to  Him.  Do  it  in  as  prudent  and 
effectual  a  manner  as  you  can;  and  then  consider  the  world  as 
a  plape  you  have  quite  done  with,  and  its  afiairs  as  nothing 
further  to  you,  more  than  to  one  actually  dead;  unless  as  you 
may  do  any  good  to  its  inhabitants,  while  yet  you  continue 
among  them,  and  may,  by  any  circumstance  in  your  last  actions 
or  words  in  life,  leave  a  blessing  behind  you  to  those  who  have 
been  your  friends  and  fellow-travellers,  while  you  have  been 
despatching  that  journey  through  it,  which  you  axe  now 
finishing. 

That  you  may  bo  the  more  at  leisure,  and  the  better  pre- 
pared for  this,  ^*  enter  into  some  serious  review  of  your  own 
state,  and  endeavour  to  put  your  soul  into  as  fit  a  posture  as 
possible,  for  your  solemn  appearance  before  Qod."  For  a 
solemn  thing,  indeed,  it  is,  to  go  into  His  immediate  presence : 
to  stand  before  Him,  not  as  a  supplicant  at  the  throne  of  His 
grace,  but  at  His  bar  as  a  separate  spirit,  whose  time  of  proba- 
tion is  over,  and  whose  eternal  state  is  to  be  immediately  de- 
termined. Benew  your  humiliation  before  Gkxi  for  the  im« 
perfections  of  your  life,  though  it  has  in  the  main  been  devoted 
to  His  service.  Renew  your  application  to  the  mercies  of 
Ood,  as  promised  in  the  covenant  of  grace,  and  to  the  blood  of 
Christ  as  the  blessed  channel  in  which  they  fiow.  Resign 
yourself  entirely  to  the  Divine  disposal  and  conduct,  as  willing 
to  serve  Qod,  either  in  this  world  or  in.tho  other,  as  He  shall 
see  fit.  And,  sensible  of  your  sinfulness  on  the  one  hand,  and 
of  the  Divine  wisdom  and  goodness  on  the  other,  summon  up 
all  the  fortitude  of  your  soul  to  bear  as  well  as  you  can  what- 
ever His  afiUcting  hand  may  further  lay  on  you,  and  to  reosive 
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the  last  stroke  of  it,  as  one  who  would  maintain  the  most  en- 
tire sabjeotion  to  the  great  and  good  Father  of  spirits. 

Whatever  you  suffer^  "  endeavour  to  shew  yourself  an  ez- 
am|de  of  patience."    Let  that  amiable  grace  have  its  perfect 
work;  and  since  it  has  so  little  more  to  do,  let  it  dose  the 
scene  nobly.    Let  there  not  be  a  murmuring  word ;  and  that 
there  may  not,  watch  against  every  repining  thought ;  and  when 
you  feel  anything  of  that  kind  arising,  look  by  &ith  upon  a 
dying  Saviour,  and  ask  your  own  heart,  *'  Was  not  His  cross 
much  more  painful  than  the  bed  on  which  I  lie  ?    Was  not  His 
dtoation,  among  bloodthirsty  enemies,  infinitely  more  terrible 
than  mine  amidst  the  tenderness  and  care  of  so  many  affec- 
tionate  friends )    Did  not  the  heavy  load  of  my  sins  press  Him 
in  a  much  more  overwhelming  manner  than  I  am  pressed  by 
the  load  of  these  afflictions?    And  yet  He  bore  all,  '^ as  a  lamb 
that  is  brought  to  the  slaughter."     Let  the  remembrance  of 
His  snfierings  be  a  means  to  sweeten  yours;  yea,  let  it  cause 
yoa  to  rejoice  when  you  are  called  to  bear  the  cross  for  a  little 
while  before  you  wear  the  crown.     Count  it  all  joy,  that  you 
htsve  an  opportunity  yet  once  more  of  honouring  Qod  by  your 
patience,  which  is  now  acting  its  last  part,  and  will  in  a  few 
^AjBy  perhaps  in  a  few  hours,  be  superseded  by  complete  ever- 
lasting blessedness.     And  I  am  willing  to  hope,  that  in  these 
wiewB  you  will  not  only  suppress  all  passionate  complaints, 
laat  that  your  mouth  will  be  filled  with  the  praises  of  Qod ; 
amd  that  you  will  be  speaking  to  those  that  are  about  you,  not 
only  of  His  justice,  but  of  His  goodness  too.     So  that  you  will 
Ibe  enabled  to  communicate  your  inward  joy  in  such  a  manner 
as  may  be  a  lively  and  edifying  comment  upon  these  words 
id  the  apostle,  '' Tribulation  worketh  patience;  and  patience, 
eiqperlenoe;  and  experience,  hope;  even  a  hope  which  maketh 
not  ashamed,  while  the  love  of  Qod  ib  shed  abroad  in  our 
hearts,  by  the  Holy  Qhost  which  is  given  unto  us.'' 
Onoe  more^  **  to  give  yon  comfort  in  a  dying  hour,  and  to 
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support  your  feeble  steps  while  you  are  travdling  throng 
this  dark  and  painful  way,  take  the  word  of  God  as  a  staff  in 
your  hand."  Let  books  and  mortal  friends  now  do  tlieir  last 
office  for  yon.  Call,  if  you  can,  some  eiperienoed  ChiialiaDy 
who  has  felt  the  power  of  the  word  of  Qod  upon  his  own 
heart;  and  let  him  bring  the  Scripture,  and  turn  you  to  some 
of  those  precious  promises  which  have  been  the  food  and 
rejoicing  of  his  own  souL  It  is  with  this  view,  that  I  may 
cany  the  good  office  I  am  now  engaged  in  as  fiur  as  poasible, 
I  shall  here  give  you  a  collection  of  a  few  such  admirable 
scriptures,  each  of  them  infinitely  more  valuable  than  thou- 
sands of  gold  and  silver.  And,  to  convince  you  of  the  degree 
in  which  I  esteem  them,  I  will  take  the  freedom  to  add,  that  I 
desire  they  may  (if  God  give  an  opportunity)  be  read  over  to 
me,  as  I  lie  on  my  d3mig  bed,  with  short  intervals  between 
them,  that  I  may  pause  upon  each,  and  renew  something  of 
that  delightful  reUsh,  which,  I  bless  Qod,  I  have  often  found 
in  them.  May  your  soul  and  mine  be  then  composed  to  a 
secret  silence  (whatever  be  the  commotion  of  animal  nature), 
while  the  voice  of  Gk>d  speaks  to  us,  in  language  which  He 
spake  to  His  servants  of  old,  or  in  which  He  instructed  them 
how  they  should  speak  to  Him,  in  circumstances  of  the  greatest 
extremity. 

Can  any  more  encouragement  be  wanting,  when  He  says, 
'*  Fear  not,  for  I  am  with  thee;  be  not  dismayed,  for  I  am  thy 
God  :  I  will  strengthen  thee ;  yea,  I  will  help  thee ;  yea^  I  will 
uphold  thee  with  the  right  hand  of  my  righteousness."  "  And 
he  is  not  a  man  that  he  should  lie,  or  the  son  of  man,  that  he 
should  repent :  hath  he  said,  and  shall  he  not  do  it  ?  Or  hath 
he  spoken,  and  shall  he  not  make  it  good?"*  '^  The  Lord  is  my 
light  and  my  salvation,  whom  shall  I  fear  ?  The  Lord  is  the 
strength  of  my  life,  of  whom  shall  I  be  afraidf  «  This  God 
is  our  Qod  for  ever  and  ever :  he  will  be  our  guide  even  unto 
death."    <<  Therefore,  though  I  walk  through  the  valley  of  the. 
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ahadow  of  death,  I  will  fear  no  evil :  for  thou  art  with  me,  thy 

rod  aad  thy  staff  they  comfort  me."     "  I  have  waited  for  thy 

lalTation,  O  Lord.**     ''  Oh  continue  thy  loving-kindness  unto 

them  that  know  Uiee,  and  thy  righteousness  to  the  upright  in 

heart  1    For  with  thee  is  the  fountain  of  life  j  in  thy  light  shaU 

we  tee  light*'    '^Thou  wilt  show  me  the  path  of  life ;  in  thy 

presence  is  fulness  of  joy,  at  thy  right  hand  there  are  pleasures 

for  eyermore.**    ''  As  for  me  I  shall  behold  thy  face  in  righte- 

oosneflB :  I  shall  be  satisfied,  when  I  awake,  with  thy  likeness.** 

^  For  I  know  in  whom  I  have  believed,  and  am  persuaded  that 

he  is  able  to  keep  what  I  have  committed  to  him  until  that 

^ay.'*     "  Therefore  my  heart  is  glad,  and  my  glory  rejoiceth ; 

my  flesh  also  shall  rest  in  hope."     "  For  if  we  believe  that 

Jesus  died,  and  rose  again ;  those  also  that  sleep  in  Jesus,  will 

God  bring  with  him."     "  I  give  unto  my  sheep  eternal  life," 

said  Jesus,  the  good  Shepherd,  "  and  they  shall  never  perish, 

neither  shall  any  pluck  them  out  of  my  hand."     "  This  is  the 

will  of  him  that  sent  me,  that  every  one  that  belicveth  on  me 

should  have  everlasting  life ;  and  I  will  raise  him  up  at  the  last 

day."     "  Let  not  your  heart  be  troubled  ;  ye  believe  in  God, 

'believe  also  in  me.     In  my  Father's  house  are  many  mansions ; 

if  it  were  not  so,  I  would  have  told  you  :  I  go  to  prepare  a 

place  for  you :  and  if  I  go  and  prepare  a  place  for  you,  I  will 

come  again,  and  receive  you  to  myself ;  that  where  I  am,  there 

ye  may  be  also."     "  Go,  teU  my  brethren,  I  ascend  unto  my 

Father  and  your  Father,  and  to  my  God  and  your  God." 

*'  Father,  I  will  that  those  whom  thou  hast  given  me  be  with  me 

where  I  am,  that  they  may  behold  my  gloiy  which  thou  hast 

given  me ;  that  the  love  wherewith  thou  hast  loved  me,  may 

be  in  them,  and  I  in  them."     "  He  that  testifieth  these  things, 

saith,  Surely  I  come  quickly.  Amen ;  even  so  come,  Lord 

Jesus !"    "Oh  death !  where  is  thy  stingi    Ograve  !  where  is 

thy  victory  ?     Thanks  be  to  God,  who  giveth  us  the  victory 

ihioiigh  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ" 
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Thus  may  that  Qod  who  knows  the  souk  of  His  children 
in  all  their  adversities^  and  in  whose  sight  the  death  of  His 
saints  is  precious^  cheer  and  support  you  and  me  in  those 
last  extremities  of  nature  !  May  He  add  us  to  thehappynum- 
ber  of  those  who  have  been  more  than  conquerors  in  death ! 
and  may  He  give  us  those  supplies  of  His  Spirit,  which  may  li- 
able us  to  pour  out  our  departing  souls  in  such  sentiments^  as 
those  I  would  now  suggest ;  though  we  should  be  no  longer 
able  to  utter  words,  or  to  understand  them  if  they  were  to  be 
read  to  us  !  Let  us  at  least  review  them  with  all  proper  affec- 
tions now,  and  lay  up  one  prayer  more  for  that  awful  moment ! 
Oh  that  this,  and  all  we  have  ever  offered  with  r^^ard  to  it,  may 
then  come  to  remembrance  before  Qod ! 

Hym:ts. 
JTJe  &o\xYsi  Surrentuft. 

1  0  happy  day,  that  6xcd  my  choice 
On  Thee,  my  Saviour  and  my  God ! 
Well  may  this  glowing  heart  rejoice, 
And  tell  its  raptures  all  abroad. 

2  0  happy  bond,  that  seals  my  vows 
To  Him  who  merits  all  my  love ! 
Let  cheerful  anthems  fill  His  house. 
While  to  that  sacred  shrine  I  move. 

3  Tis  done ;  the  great  transaction 's  done : 
I  am  my  Lord's,  and  He  is  mine : 

He  drew  me,  and  I  followed  on, 
Charm'd  to  confess  the  voice  divine. 

4  Now  rest,  my  long-divided  heart, 
Fix'd  on  this  blissful  centre  rest ; 
With  ashes  who  would  grudge  to  part. 
When  called  on  angeFs  bread  to  feast? 

5  High  heaven  that  heard  the  solemn  vow, 
That  vow  renewM  shall  daily  hear ; 
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m  ill  ltfe*B  Ifttest  hoar  I  bow, 
Aid  Uett  in  death  a  bond  so  dear. 

irifff  0  CofiteSKndrtns  IKesarti  to  %UtU  d^iltnren* 

1  See  Israel's  gentle  Shepherd  stand, 

With  all-engaging  charms; 
Hark  I  how  He  calls  the  tender  lambs, 
And  folds  them  in  His  arms. 

2  ^'  Permit  them  to  approach,*'  He  cries, 

'^  Nor  scorn  their  hmnble  name ; 
For  'twas  to  bless  snch  souls  as  these 
The  Lord  of  angels  came." 

3  We  bring  them,  Lord,  in  thankful  hands. 

And  yield  them  np  to  Thee : 
Joyful  that  we  ourselYes  are  Thine, 
Thine  let  our  offspring  be. 

4  Ye  little  flock,  with  pleasure  hear ; 

Ye  children,  seek  His  face ; 
And  fly  with  transports  to  receive 
The  blessings  of  His  grace. 

5  If  orphans  they  are  left  behind. 

Thy  guardian  care  we  trust : 
Tliat  care  shall  heal  our  bleeding  hearts, 
If  weeping  o*er  thox  dust. 

I  Ml  Siins  ^xmsM  infjtle  S  ]}Bbt  ans  ISeinfl.*' 

1  God  of  my  life,  through  all  its  days, 

My  grateful  powers  shall  sound  Thy  praise ; 
The  song  shall  wake  with  opening  light. 
And  warble  to  the  silent  night. 

2  When  anxious  cares  would  break  my  rest. 
And  griefs  would  tear  my  throbbing  breast. 
Thy  tuneful  praises  raised  on  high. 

Shall  check  Uie  murmur  and  the  sigh. 


J  When  death  u\t  nature  shall  prevail. 
And  all  its  powers  of  Umguige  fail, 
Joy  through  my  swimming  eyes  shall  break, 
And  mean  the  thanks  I  cannot  q^eak. 

4  Bat  oh !  when  that  last  conflict  ^s  o'er, 
And  I  am  chainM  to  flesh  no  more, 
With  what  glad  accents  shall  I  rise, 
To  join  the  mosic  of  the  skies ! 

5  Soon  shall  I  learn  th^  exalted  strains, 
Which  echo  o'er  the  heayenly  plains ; 
And  emulate  with  joy  unknown, 

The  glowing  seraphs  round  Thy  throne. 

6  The  cheerful  tribute  will  I  give, 
Long  as  a  deathless  soul  can  lire ; 
A  work  so  sweet,  a  theme  so  high, 
Demands,  and  crowns  eternity. 


l/i&e  fnfifle  sou  ^ibt. 

[^'Dr  Doddridge  being  mentioned,  he  observed  'be  was 
author  of  one  of  the  finest  epigrams  in  the  English  langoage.* 
It  is  in  Orton's  life  of  him.  The  subject  is  his  £Etmily  motto, 
Duin  vivitnus  vivarnuSj  which,  in  its  primary  signification,  is, 
to  be  sure,  not  very  suitable  to  a  Christian  divine ;  but  he 
paraphrased  it  thus :" — B(mcelT8  Life  of  Johnson ^  Croker's 
ed.,  vol.  iv.,  p.  303]. 

Live  while  you  live,  the  epicure  would  say. 
And  seize  the  pleasures  of  the  present  day. 
Live  while  you  live,  the  sacred  preacher  cries, 
And  give  to  God  each  moment  as  it  flies. 
Lord,  in  my  views  let  both  united  be ; 
I  live  in  pleasure,  when  1  live  to  Thee. 


^ 
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THE  EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY. 

APOLOGISTS. 

"  Holy  Heiibert,"  as  men  love  to  call  the  author  of  "  The 
Temple,"  had  an  older  brother  Edward,  who  was  created  by 
Charles  I.  Lord  Herbert  of  Cherbury.  This  older  brother 
was  a  dashing  soldier,  a  spirited  diplomatist,  and  an  accom- 
plLshed  English  gentleman.  Besides  representing  King  Jamea 
at  the  Court  of  France,  and  distinguishing  himself  in  the 
single-combats  which  were  still  the  fashion  of  the  age,  under 
Maurice  of  Nassau  he  fought  the  Spaniards  as  recklessly  as  if 
he  really  wished  to  throw  his  life  Jiway.  But,  like  his  devout 
and  gentle  brother,  Lord  Herbert  was  a  scholar  and  a  genius, 
and  his  stirring  career  was  intemipted  by  occasional  iits  of 
profound  and  careful  meditation.  There  was  a  difference, 
however,  betwixt  the  themes  of  the  brothers.  To  the  pure, 
meek  spirit  of  George,  the  sayings  of  Scripture  were  conclu- 
fliye,  and  ho  craved  no  truth  more  absolute  than  the  utterances 
of  the  Great  Amen.  But  in  the  mind  of  the  warrior  the  place 
of  fidth  was  pre-occupied  by  philosophy.  Instead  of  sitting 
under  the  Tree  of  Life,  and  eating  the  pleasant  fruits,  or  group- 
ing in  bright  garlands  the  leaves  and  blossoms,  he  addressed 
himself  to  a  different  task.     Ho  analysed  the  soil,  and  experi- 
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nicnted  on  the  sap,  and  came  to  the  conclusion,  that  fruits  as 
fair,  and  leaves  <is  healing,  could  be  manafactured  by  human 
alchemy.  -tVsking  "  'What  is  Truth  1"  he  found  particles  of  it 
in  every  creed  and  worship,  and  by  extracting  them  and  re- 
combining  them  under  the  guidance  of  enlightened  reason,  he 
produced  a  system  of  natural  religion,  absolute,  aniversal,  and 
sufficient  for  all  purposes !  1.  That  there  is  a  Supreme  Being ; 
2.  That  He  w  to  be  worshipped;  3.  That  He  is  best  wor- 
shipped by  the  exercise  of  virtue ;  4.  That,  if  repented  o^  sin 
^\'ill  be  pardoned ;  5.  And  .that  there  is  a  future  state,  with 
punishments  for  vice,  and  with  rewards  for  virtue  : — into  these 
five  ultimate  articles  he  crystallised  the  essence  of  all  creeds, 
and  as  a  substitute  for  more  cumbrous  systems,  offered  to  the 
world  his  Eclectic  Theism. 

It  frequently  happens  that,  whilst  fivith  is  shut  out  at  the 
door,  superstition  gets  in  at  the  window.  When  Lord  Her- 
bert had  finished  his  book,  one  object  of  which  was  to  bring 
into  question  eveiythiiig  like  special  revelation,  ho  could  not 
persuade  liimself  to  publish  it  until  he  had  personally  received 
"  a  sign  from  heaven."  *'  Being  thus  doubtful  in  my  chamber," 
he  tells  us,  **  one  fair  day  in  the  summer,  my  casement  being 
open  towards  the  south,  the  sun  shining  clear,  and  no  wind 
stirring,  I  took  my  book  *  De  Veritate'  in  my  hands,  and 
kneeling  on  my  knees,  devoutly  said  these  words :  *  O  Thou 
eternal  God,  author  of  tliis  light  which  now  shines  upon  me, 
and  giver  of  aU  inward  illimiinations,  I  do  beseech  Thee  of 
Tlihic  infinite  goodness,  to  pardon  a  greater  request  than  a 
sinner  ought  to  make.  I  am  not  satisfied  enough,  whether  I 
ought  to  publish  this  book ;  if  it  be  for  Thy  glory,  I  beseech 
Thee  give  me  some  sign  from  heaven;  if  not^  I  shall  suppress 
it.'  I  had  no  sooner  spoken  these  words,  but  a  loud  though 
gentle  voice  came  forth  from  the  heavens — ^for  it  was  Uke  no- 
tiling  on  earth — wliich  did  so  cheer  and  comfort  me^  that  I 
took  my  petition  for  granted,  and  that  I  had  the  sign  I  de- 
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manded :  wherefore,  also,  I  resolved  to  print  my  book.  Tliis, 
how  strange  soever  it  may  seem,  I  protest  before  the  eternal 
Qod,  ifl  true  :  neither  am  I  in  any  way  superstition  sly  deceived 
herein,  since  I  did  not  only  clearly  hear  the  voice,  but  in  the 
serenest  sky  that  ever  I  saw,  being  without  aU  cloud,  did,  to 
my  thinking,  see  the  place  from  whence  it  came."  Lord 
Herbert  having  thus  received  the  special  communication  from 
heaven,  which  in  the  case  of  John  and  Paul  he  deemed  im- 
possible, sent  his  book  to  Paris  to  be  published.  It  api>eared 
in  1624. 

Quarter  of  a  century  later — that  is,  in  1651 — appeared  the 
"  Leviathan," — a  treatise  on  the  nature  of  a  commonwealth,  in 
which  religion  is  referred  to  the  will  of  the  governor,  and  is 
declared  to  be  a  mere  matter  of  political  convenience.  Tlio 
prodaction  of  one  of  the  most  powerful  intellects  wliicli  our 
country  has  ever  yielded,  distinguished  by  its  marvellous  sym- 
metry and  system,  abounding  in  caustic  epigrams,  anniliilating 
those  affections  and  better  elements  of  human  nature  of  which 
the  writer  himself  knew  nothing,  with  frequent  apparent  truth 
ascribing  the  best  actions  to  the  meanest  of  motives,  and  lay- 
ing the  axe  at  the  root  of  all  religion — tlus  work  created  a 
prodiglons  sensation,  which  outlasted  the  long  life  of  its  author, 
Thoxab  Hobbes  of  Malmsbury.*  Its  irreligion,  its  con  temp - 
taous  way  of  treating  mankind,  and  its  cleverness  endeared  it 
to  Charles  II.  and  his  jovial  courtiers  ;  whilst,  among  general 
readers,  at  first  carried  along  by  its  shrewd  remarks  and  its 
plain  and  vigorous  language,  many  found  themselves  at  last 
involved  in  the  meshes  of  its  sophistry,  and  shut  up  to  the 
conclusion  that  men  are  miserable  mutually- extenninating 
machines,  with  no  higher  power  to  help  or  pity,  and  with  no 
fcttnrc  existence  to  compensate  the  miseries  of  this  one. 

From  the  dragon  teeth  sown  by  Herbert  and  Hobbes  in 
TSng^d,  and  by  Spinoza  in  Holland,  a  mighty  crop  grew  up 

•  Born  April  5, 1583 ;  died  Pec.  4, 1679. 
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in  tho  following  century,  and  it  would  bo  dreary  work  to 
follow  through  its  varjdng  phases^  the  infidelity  of  Blount  and 
Toland,  Collins  and  Woolcot,  Tindal  and  Morgan,  Shaftesbury 
and  Bolingbrokc,  David  Hume,  Edward  Gibbon,  and  Thomas 
Paine  in  Bntain,  coinciding  with  tho  brilliant  scepticism  of 
Voltaire,  and  the  Encyclopedists  in  Franco,  and  the  more  dis- 
astrous, because  more  treacherous  unbelief  of  the  Neologians 
ill  Grcrmany.  The  times  were  favourable.  Throughout  the 
greater  part  of  this  century,  there  was  little  faith  in  Europe, 
and  both  in  our  own  country  and  on  the  Continent,  men  were 
glad  of  such  apologies  for  debauchery,  and  such  opiates  to  their 
consciences  as  were  supplied  by  the  sentimentalism  of  Bous- 
seau  and  the  jests  of  Voltaire.  It  was  the  October  of  our 
modern  Euroj)c.  The  Reformation  summer  was  past,  and  the 
har\'e3t  of  English  Puritanism  and  Continental  PietLsm  had 
gone  home  to  God's  gamer,  and  now  the  cold  earth  and  damp 
air  had  only  force  s\ifficieut  for  fungoid  vegetation.  A  hot 
sunshine  m  fatal  to  toadstools,  and  so  is  frost :  but  the  sunny 
days  of  faith  and  zeal  had  passed  away,  and  the  winter  of  war 
and  revolution  had  not  yet  set  in.  Accordingly,  the  right  of 
private  judgment,  the  free  discussion,  the  intellectual  energy 
of  the  Refonnation  passing  into  the  scar  and  yellow  leaf,  from 
the  soil  strewn  with  the  honom*s  of  that  noble  forest  nothing 
sprang  save  poisonous  bolcti  and  moidd  of  many  colours — the 
Phallm  faiidus  of  Gibbon  and  Tom  Paine,  the  Tremella,  cold 
«ind  clammy,  of  Hume  and  other  life-destroying  parasites. 

But  if  unbelief  was  the  form  in  which  migodlincss  then 
ramped  and  rioted,  an  earnest  contending  for  the  faith  was  the 
characteristic  of  English  thcolog}'.  That  century  was  preemi- 
nently THE  AGE  OF  APOLOGETICS ;  and  without  further  preface, 
we  hasten  to  give  a  few  specimens  of  the  way  in  which  tho 
faith  was  defended  by  its  more  distinguished  champions. 
These  may  be  divided  into  two  classes — the  exponents  of 
Natural  Theology,  and  the  advocates  of  Revealed  Religion. 


NATURAL  THEOLOGY. 

DB  RICHARD  BENTLEY. 

Amongst  numberless  benefactions  to  the  cause  of  religion  and 

immanityy  the  Hon.  Robert  Boyle   settled  by  his  Avdll  an 

annual  stipend  so  aj  to  secure  the  preaching  of  eight  scnnons 

every  year,  proving  the  Christian  religion  against  notorious 

infidels — ^viz.,  Atheists,  Deists,  Pagans,  Jews,  and  Mohamnic- 

danB.     The  first  series  was  delivered  in  1692  by  the  acute, 

learned,  and,  we  are  sorry  to  add,  litigious  Richard  Bcntley.* 

With  much  of  the  wit  of  his  contemporary.  South,  and  not  a 

little  of  his  style,  the  lectures  by  the  future  ^faster  of  Trinity 

are  the  most  brilliant  in  the  three  well-known  folios.     Even 

now  they  may  be  considered  "  light  reading,"  and  at  the  tinie 

when  their  hits  at  the  "  Leviathan "  and  ITobbism  could  be 

thoroughly  appreciated,  they  must   have  been  exceedingly 

amnsing. 

BTfte  atomic  JTfjeorg. 

If  they  will  still  be  meddling  with  atoms,  be  hammering 
and  squeezing  understanding  out  of  them,  I  would  advise 
them  to  make  use  of  their  own  luideratanding  fi^r  the  instance. 
Nothing,  in  my  opinion,  could  run  us  down  more  cfTectually 
than  that;  for  we  readily  allow,  that  if  any  understand- 
ing can  possibly  be  produced  by  such  clashing  of  senseless 
atoms,  it  is  that  of  an  Atheist,  that  hath  the  fairest  pretensions 
and  the  best  title  to  it.  We  know,  it  is  "  the  fool  that  hath 
aaid  in  his  heart.  There  is  no  God."  And  it  is  no  less  a  truth 
than  a  paradox,  that  there  are  no  greater  fools  than  atheistical 
WitSy  and  none  so  credulous  as  infidels.     No  article  of  religion, 

♦  Bom  at  Wakefield,  January  27,  16C2;  died  at  Cambridge,  July  U, 
1742. 

a2 
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though  as  demonstrable  as  the  nature  of  the  thing  can  admit, 
hath  credibility  enough  for  them.  And  yet  these  same 
cautious  and  quick-sighted  gentlemen  can  wink  and  swallow 
down  this  sottish  opinion  about  percipient  atoms^  which 
exceeds  in  incredibility  all  the  fictions  of  Mao^^B  fables.  For 
is  it  not  evciy  whit  as  likely,  or  more,  that  cocks  and  bulls 
might  discourse,  and  hinds  and  panthers  hold  conferences 
about  rcHgion,  as  that  atoms  can  do  so  1  that  atoms  can  iuTent 
arts  and  sciences,  can  institute  society  a^d  goTemmcnt,  can 
make  leagues  and  confederacies,  can  devise  methods  of  peace 
and  stratagems  of  war?  Ajid,  moreover,  the  modesty  of 
mythology  deserves  to  be  commended;  the  scenes  there  are 
laid  at  a  distance  :  it  is  once  upon  a  time,  in  the  days  of  yore, 
and  in  the  land  of  Utopia,  there  was  a  dialogue  between  an 
oak  and  a  cedar :  whereas  the  Atheist  is  so  impudently  silly, 
as  to  bring  the  farce  of  his  atoms  upon  the  theatre  of  the  pre- 
sent age ;  to  make  dull,  senseless  matter  transact  all  public 
and  private  affairs,  by  sea  and  by  land,  in  houses  of  parlia- 
ment, and  closets  of  princes.  Can  any  credulity  be  com- 
parable to  this  I  If  a  man  should  affirm,  that  an  ape,  casually 
meeting  Avitli  pen,  ink,  and  paper,  and  falling  to  scribble,  did 
happen  to  ^^Titc  exactly  the  Leviathan  of  Thomas  Hobbes, 
would  an  Atheist  believe  such  a  story?  And  yet  he  can 
easily  digest  as  incredible  as  that;  that  the  innumerable 
members  of  a  human  body,  which,  in  the  style  of  the  Scrip- 
ture,* "  arc  all  written  in  the  Book  of  God,"  and  may  admit  of 
almost  infinite  variations  and  transpositions  above  the  twenty- 
four  letters  of  the  alphabet,  were  at  first  fortuitously  scribbled, 
and  by  mere  accident  compacted  into  tliis  beautiful,  and  noble, 
and  most  wonderfully  useful  frame  which  we  now  see  it 
ciiny.  But  this  will  be  the  argmnent  of  my  next  discourse, 
which  is  the  second  proposition  drawn  from  the  text,  that  the  ^ 
admii-ablc  structure  of  human  bodies,  whereby  they  are  fitte4aJ 

*  Psalm  cxxxix.  16. 
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to  liTe,  and  moTe^  and  bo  vitally  informed  by  tho  soul,  is  un- 
questionably the  workmanship  of  a  most  wise,  and  powerful, 
and  beneficent  Maker :  to  which  Almighty  Creator,  together 
with  the  Son  and  tho  Holy  Ghost,  bo  all  honour  and  glory 
and  majesty  and  power,  both  now  and  from  henceforth  ever- 
more.    Amen. 

Spontaneous  ffintetatiom 

Bat^  secondly,  we  affirm  that  no  insect  or  animal  did  ever 
proceed  equivocally  from  putrefaction,  unless  in  miraculous 
cascSy  as  in  Egypt  by  the  divine  judgments,  but  all  are  gene- 
rated from  parents  of  their  own  kind,  male  and  female ;  a  disco- 
very of  that  great  importance  that  perhaps  few  inventions  of  this 
age  can  pretend  to  equal  usefulness  and  merit,  and  which  alone 
18  sufficient  (if  the  vices  of  men  did  not  captivate  their  reason) 
to  explode  and  exterminate  rank  Atheism  out  of  the  world. 
For  if  all  animals  be  propagated  by  generation  from  parents  of 
their  own  species,  and  there  be  no  instance  in  nature  of  even  a 
gnat  or  a  mite,  either  now  or  in  former  ages,  spontaneously 
produced,  how  came  there  to  be  such  animals  in  being,  and 
whence  could  they  proceed  1    There  is  no  need  of  much  study 
and  deliberation  about  it ;  for  either  they  have  existed  eter- 
nally by  infinite  successions  already  gone  and  past,  which  is  in 
its  very  notion  absurd  and  impossible,  or  their  origin  must  bo 
ascribed  to  a  supernatural  and  divine  power  that  formed  and 
created  them.     Now,  to  prove  our  assertion  about  the  seminal 
production  of  all  living  creatures,  that  we  may  not  repeat  the 
reasons  which  we  have  offered  before  against  the  first  mechani- 
cal formation  of  human  bodies,  which  are  equally  valid  against 
the  spontaneous  origin  of  the  minutest  insects,  we  appeal  to 
observation  and  experiment,  which  carry  the  strongest  con- 
viction with  them,  and  make  the  most  sensible  and  lasting  im- 
pressions.    For,  whereas  it  hath  been  the  general  tradition  and 
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belief  that  maggots  and  flies  breed  in  putrefied  caKasBes,  and 
particularly  bees  come  from  oxen,  and  hornets  from  horses,  and 
scorpions  from  crab-fish,  &c.,  all  this  is  now  found  to  be  fiible 
and  mistake.  That  sagacious  and  learned  naturalist,  Fran- 
cisco Redi,  made  innumerable  trials  with  the  putrid  flesh  of  all 
sorts  of  beasts  and  fowls,  and  fishes  and  serpents,  with  cor- 
rupted cheese,  and  herbs,  and  fruits,  and  even  insects  them- 
selves ;  and  he  constantly  found,  that  all  those  kinds  of  putre- 
faction did  only  aff<>rd  a  nest  and  aliment  for  the  eggs  and 
young  of  those  insects  that  he  admitted  to  come  there,  but 
produced  no  animal  of  themselves  by  a  spontaneous  forma- 
tion :  for,  when  he  suffered  those  tilings  to  putrefy  in  hermeti- 
cally scaled  glasses,  and  vessels  close  covered  with  paper — and 
not  only  so,  lest  the  exclusion  of  the  air  might  be  supposed  to 
hinder  the  cxpcrimont,  but  in  vessels  covered  with  fine  lawn, 
so  as  to  admit  the  air  and  keep  out  the  insects — ^no  living 
thing  was  ever  produced  there,  though  he  exposed  them  to  the 
action  of  the  sun,  in  the  warm  climate  of  Florence,  and  in  the 
kindest  season  of  the  year.  Even  flics  crushed  and  corrupted, 
when  enclosed  in  such  vessels,  did  never  procreate  a  new  fly, 
though  there,  if  in  any  case,  one  would  have  expected  that 
success.  And  when  the  vessels  were  open,  and  the  insects  had 
free  access  to  the  aliment  within  them,  he  diligently  observed 
that  no  other  species  were  produced  but  of  such  as  he  saw  go 
in  and  feed,  and  deposit  their  eggs  there,  wliich  they  would 
readily  do  in  all  putrefaction,  even  in  a  mucilage  of  bruised 
spiders,  where  worms  were  soon  hatched  out  of  such  eggs,  and 
quickly  changed  into  flics  of  the  same  kind  with  their  parents. 
And  was  not  that  a  suri)rising  transformation  indeed,  i^ 
according  to  the  Milgar  opinion,  those  dead  and  corrupted 
spiders  spontaneously  changed  into  flics  ?  And  thus  fiir  we 
are  obliged  to  the  diligence  of  Redi ;  from  whence  we  may 
conclude,  that  no  dead  flesh,  nor  herbs,  nor  other  putrefied 
bglja^or  anything  that  hath  not  then  actually  either  a  vege- 
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table  or  animal  life,  can  produce  any  insect.    And  if  we  should 
allow,  as  ho  did,  that   eveiy  animal  and  plant  doth  natu- 
rallj  breed  and  nourish  by  its  substance  some  peculiar  insect, 
yet  the  Atheist  could  make  no  advantage  of  this  concession  as 
to  a  like  origination  of  mankind.     For  surely  it  is  beyond 
even  an  Atheist's  credulity  and  impudence,  to  affirm  that  the 
first  men  might  proceed  out  of  the  galls  and  tumours  of  leaves 
of  trees,  as  some  maggots  and  flies  arc  supposed  to  do  now; 
or  might  grow  upon  trees,  as  the  story  goes  about  barnacles; 
or  perhaps  might  be  the  parasites  of  some  vast  prodigious 
animals,  whose  species  is  now  extinct.     But  though  we  su^v 
pose  him  guilty  of  such  an  extravagant  folly,  ho  will  only  shift 
the   difficulty,  and  not  wholly  remove  it;  for  we  shall  still 
expect  an  account  of  the  spontaneous  formation  of  those  moun- 
tainous kind  of  animals  and  men-bearing  trees.     And  as  to 
the  worms  that  are  bred  in  the  intestines  and  other  inward 
parts  of  living  creatures,  their  production  is  not  material  to  our 
present  inquiry,  till  some  Atheist  do  affirm,  that  his  own  ances- 
tors had  such  an  original.     I  say,  if  we  should  allow  this  con- 
cession of  Redi,  it  would  do  no  service  to  our  adversaries :  but 
even  here  also  they  are  defeated  by  the  happy  curiosity  of  Mal- 
pighi  and  others,  who  observed  and  discovered,  that  each  of 
those  tumours  and  excrescences  of  plants,  out  of  which  gcue- 
inlly  issues  a  fly  or  a  worm,  are  at  first  made  by  such  insects, 
Vrhich  wound  the  tender  buds  with  a  long  hollow  trunk,  and 
deposit  an  egg  in  the  hole  with  a  sharp  corroding  liquor,  which 
causcth  a  swelling  m  the  leaf,  and  so  closeth  the  orifice :  and 
^thin  this  tumour  the  worm  is  hatched,  and  receives  its  ali- 
xnent,  till  it  hath  eat  its  way  through. 

And  then,  as  to  the  vulgar  opinion,  that  frogs  are  made  in 
the  clouds,  and  brought  down  by  the  rains,  it  may  be  thus 
easily  refuted :  for  at  that  very  instant,  when  they  are  sup- 
posed to  descend,  you  may  find,  by  dissection,  their  stomachs 
full  of  meat  newly  gathered  or  partially  digested ;  so  that 
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they  had  lurked  before  in  the  day-time  in  holes  and  boshefl 
and  grass,  and  were  then  invited  abroad  by  the  freshness  of  a 
shower.  And  by  this  time  we  may  imderstand,  what  credit 
and  authority  those  old  stories  ought  to  have  about  the  mon- 
strous productions  in  Egj-pt  after  the  inundation  of  the  Nile^ 
of  mice  and  frogs  and  serpents,  half  flesh  and  half  mud ;  nay, 
of  the  legs,  and  arms,  and  other  limbs  of  men,  H  qnicqnid 
G/'ftria  meml'ix;  altogether  as  tnie  as  what  is  seriously  related 
by  Helmont,  that  foul  linen,  stopped  in  a  vessel  that  hath 
wheat  in  it,  will  in  twenty-one  days  time  turn  the  wheat  into 
mice :  which  one  may  guess  to  have  been  the  philosophy  and 
information  of  some  housewife,  who  had  not  so  carefully 
covered  her  wheat  but  that  the  mice  could  come  at  it,  and 
were  there  taken  napi>iiig,  just  when  they  had  made  an  end  of 
their  cheer.  Com  is  so  innocent  from  this  calumny  of  breed- 
ing of  mice,  that  it  doth  not  j)roducc  the  very  weevils  that 
live  in  it  and  consinnc  it;  the  whole  course  of  whose  genera- 
tion and  jx^riodical  changes  hath  been  curiously  observed  and 
described  by  the  ingenious  Lewonhoeck.  And,  moreover,  that 
we  may  deprive  the  Atheist  of  all  hopes  and  pretensions  of 
argument  from  this  baffled  opinion  of  equivocal  insects,  we 
will  acquauit  him  from  the  most  accurate  observations  of 
Swammcrdani,  that  even  the  supposed  change  of  worms  into 
flics  is  no  real  transmutation;  but  that  most  of  those  members, 
which  at  last  become  \isiblc  to  the  eye,  are  existent  at  the 
beginning,  artificially  comi)licatcd  together,  and  covered  with 
membranes  and  tunidcs,  which  are  afterwards  stript  off  and 
laid  aside :  and  all  the  rest  of  tliat  process  is  no  more  surpris- 
ing than  the  emption  of  horns  in  some  brutes,  or  of  teeth  and  ■ 
beard  in  men  at  certain  periods  of  age. 

And  as  we  have  established  our  assertion  of  the  seminalJ 
production  of  all  kinds  of  animals,  so  likewise  we  ajBSrm,  that= 
the  meanest  plant  cannot  be  raised  without  seed  by  any  forma — 
tivc  power  residing  in  the  soil     To  which  assertion  we 
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encouraged,  first,  from  the  known  seeds  of  all  vegetables,  one 
or  two  only  excepted,  that  are  left  to  future  discovery ;  which 
seeda^  by  the  help  of  microscopes,  are  all  found  to  be  real  and 
perfect  plants,  with  leaves  and  trunk  curiously  folded  up  and 
enclosed  in  the  coiiex;  nay,  one  single  grain  of  wheat,  or 
barley,  or  rye,  shall  contain  four  or  five  distinct  plants  under 
one  common  tunicle ;  a  very  convincing  argument  of  the  pro- 
vidence and  goodness  of  God,  that  those  vegetables,  that  were 
appointed  to  be  the  chief  sustenance  of  mankind,  should  have 
that  multiplied  fecundity  above  any  others.     And,  secondly, 
by  that  famous  experiment  of  Malpighi,  who  a  long  time 
endosed  a  quantity  of  earth  in  a  vessel,  secured  by  a  fine  cloth 
from  the  small  imperceptible  seeds  of  plants  tlmt  are  blown 
about  with  the  winds ;  and  had  this  success  of  his  curiosity,  to 
be  the  first  happy  discoverer  of  this  noble  and  important  truth, 
that  no  species  of  plants  can  bo  produced  out  of  earth  without 
a  pre-existent  seed ;  and  consequently  they  were  all  created 
and   raised   at  the   beginning  of  things  by  the  Almighty 
Gairdener,  God  blessed  for  ever.     And,  lastly,  as  to  those 
Variona  and  elegant  shells,  that  are  dug  up  in  continents,  and 
embodied  in  stones  and  rocks  at  a  vast  distance  from  any  sea ; 
"Which  this  Atheist  may  possibly  allege  for  an  instance  of  a 
plastic  faculty  of  nature ;  it  is  now  generally  agreed  by  the 
most  diligent  inquirers  about  them,  that  they  are  no  sportful 
productions  of  the  soil,  as  was  formerly  believed,  but  that  all 
did  once  belong  to  real  and  living  fishes ;  since  eivch  of  them 
exactly  resembles  some  shell  of  the  seas,  both  in  its  outward 
lineaments,  and  inward  textiure,  and  specific  gravity,  and  all 
other  properties  :  which,  therefore,  are  so  far  from  being  subser- 
vient to  Atheists  in  their  audacious  attempts  against  God  and 
religion,  that  they  rather  afibrd  an  experimental  confirmation 
^  the  universal  deluge. 

And  thus  we  have  competently  shewn,  that  every  species  of 
living  creatures^  every  small  insect,  and  even  the  herbs  of  the 
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field,  ^ve  a  casting  vote  against  Atheism,  and  dedare  Um) 
necessity  of  a  snpeniataral  formation.     If  the  earth  in  its  first 
constitution  had  been  left  to  itself,  what  horrid  definmity  and 
desolation  had  for  ever  overspread  its  fiu^e !    Not  one  liTing 
inhabitant  would  be  found  on  aU  its  spacious  snrfiM» ;  not  so 
much  as  a  worm  in  the  bowels  of  it,  nor  one  single  fish  in  the 
vast  bosom  of  the  sea ;  not  a  mantle  of  grass  or  moss  to  cover 
and  conceal  the  nakedness  of  nature.     An  eternal  sterility 
must  have  possessed  the  world,  where  aU  things  had  been  fixed 
and  fastened  everlastingly  with  the  adamantine  chains  of 
si>ecific  gravity ;  if  the  Almighty  had  not  spoken  and  said, 
"  Let  the  earth  bring  forth  grass,  the  herb  yielding  seed,  and 
the  fruit-tree  yielding  fruit  after  its  kind ;  and  it  was  so.**    It 
was  Qod  that  then  created  the   first  seminal  forms  of  all   - 
animals  and  vegetables,  that  "  commanded  the  waters  to  brings 
forth  abundantly,"  and  "  the  earth  to  produce  living  creatures^ 
after  their  kind ; "  that  *'  made  man  in  his  own  image  after  hi^E 
own  likeness ; "  that  by  the  efficacy  of  his  first  blessing  madc^ 
**  him  be  fruitful  and  multiply,  and  replenish  the  earth  ; "  bj2 
whose  alone  power  and  conservation  "  we  all  live,  and  move^rs 
and  have  our  being." 

JTfje  ^placing  of  our  iplanct 

Let  us  consider  the  particular  situation  of  our  earth,  an»^^ 
its  distance  from  the  sun.  It  is  now  placed  so  conveniently 
that  plants  thrive  and  flourish  in  it,  and  animals  live ;  this 
matter  of  fact,  and  beyond  all  dispute.  But  how  came  it 
pass  at  the  beginning,  that  the  earth  moved  in  its  present  orl 
We  have  shewn  before,  that  if  gravity  and  a  projected  moticc:^^ 
be  fitly  proportioned,  any  planet  would  freely  revolve  at 
assignable  distance  within  the  space  of  the  whole  sjrstem.  Wt 
it  mere  chance  then,  or  divine  counsel  and  choice,  that 
tuted  the  earth  in  its  present  situation  1    To  know  thifi^ 
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will  inqtiire  if  this  particular  distance  from  the  sun  be  better 
for  our  earth  and  its  creatures  than  a  greater  or  less  would 
have  been.  We  may  be  mathematically  certain  that  the  heat 
of  the  sun  is  according  to  the  density  of  the  sun-beams,  and  is 
reciprocally  proportional  to  the  square  of  the  distance  from  the 
body  of  the  sun.*  Now,  by  this  calculation,  suppose  the  earth 
should  be  removed  and  placed  nearer  to  the  sun,  and  revolve, 
tor  instance,  in  the  orbit  of  Mercury,  there  the  whole  ocean 
would  even  boil  with  extremity  of  heat,  and  be  all  exhaled  into 
vapours ;  all  plants  and  animals  would  be  scorched  and  con- 
sumed in  that  fiery  frimace.  But  suppose  the  earth  should  be 
carried  to  the  great  distance  of  Saturn ;  there  the  whole  globe 
would  be  one  frigid  zone;  the  deepest  seas  under  the  very 
equator  would  be  frozen  to  the  bottom ;  there  would  be  no 
life,  no  germination,  nor  anything  that  comes  now  under  our 
knowledge  or  senses.  It  was  much  better,  therefore,  that  the 
earth  should  move  where  it  does,  than  in  a  much  greater  or 
leas  interval  from  the  body  of  the  smi.  And  if  you  place  it  at 
any  other  distance,  either  less  or  more  than  Saturn  or  Mercury, 
you  will  still  alter  it  for  the  worse,  proportionally  to  the  change. 
It  was  situated,  therefore,  where  it  is  by  the  wisdom  of  some 
voluntary  agent,  and  not  by  the  blind  motions  of  fortune  or 
fate.  If  any  one  should  think  within  himself,  how,  then,  can  any 
animal  at  all  live  in  Mercury  and  Saturn  in  such  intense  degrees 
of  heat  and  cold  1  let  him  only  consider,  that  the  matter  of 
each  planet  may  have  a  different  density,  and  texture,  and  form, 
which  will  dispose  and  qualify  it  to  be  acted  on  by  greater  or 
less  degrees  of  heat,  according  to  their  several  situations ;  and 
that  the  laws  of  vegetation,  and  life,  and  sustenance,  and  pro- 
pagatioUy  are  the  arbitrary  pleasure  of  God,  and  may  vary  in  all 
planets  according  to  the  divine  appointment  and  the  exigencies 
of  things,  in  manners  incomprehensible  to  our  imaginations. 
It  is  enough  for  our  purpose  to  discern  the  tokens  of  wisdom 

•  KewtoD,  Principia,  p.  415. 
VOL.  IV.  B 
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in  the  placing  of  our  earth ;  if  its  present  constitution  wonld 
be  spoiled  and  destroyed,  if  we  conid  not  wear  flesh  and  blood, 
if  wo  could  not  have  human  nature  at  those  different  distances. 


WILLIAM  DERHAM,  D.D. 
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was  a  clergyman  who  cultivated  with  much  zeal  different 
branches  of  Natural  History.  In  his  parsonage  at  Upminster 
he  collected  a  large  museum,  including  an  extensive  aeries  of 
omitholigical  specimens,  and  both  by  his  own  publications,  and 
the  affectionate  zeal  with  which  he  edited  the  labours  of  others, 
ho  earned  a  just  renown  amongst  investigators  abroad,  and 
amongst  his  brethren  of  the  Royal  Society  at  home.  In  1711 
he  was  imdtcd  to  preach  the  Boyle  Sermons,  and  he  afterwards 
published  them  under  the  title,  "  Physical  Theology ;  or,  a 
Demonstration  of  the  Being  imd  Attributes  of  God  from  the 
Works  of  Creation."  This  work,  with  its  companion  volume, 
the  "  Astro-Theology,"  and  Ray's  **  Wisdom  of  God  in  Crea- 
tion," long  enjoyed  a  great  and  well-merited  popularity,  and  all 
the  tlirec  are  interesting  as  the  fii*st  specimens  of  a  delightful 
literature  in  which  Biitish  authorship  abounds,  and  of  which 
the  Bridgcwater  Treatises  are  the  most  familiar,  as  weU  as  the 
most  finished  specimens. 

Derham's  work  being  originally  in  the  form  of  sermons, 
his  detailed  illustrations  arc  given  in  foot-notes.  In  the  last 
of  the  following  notes  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  premise  that 
the  fisherman's  story  about  swallows  hybemating  under  water 
is  apociyphal. 

©n  aSirtjg. 

As  this  tribe  hath  a  different  motion  from  that  of  other  ani- 

*  Bom  at  Stoughton,  ne«ar  Worcester,  November  26,  1657  ;  died  at  Up- 
minster, Essex,  April  5, 17d5. 
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mals,  and  an  amphibious  way  of  life,  partly  in  the  air,  and 
partly  on  the  land  and  waters,  so  is  their  body  accordingly 
shaped,  and  all  their  parts  incomparably  fitted  for  that  way  of 
life  and  motion;  as  will  be  found  by  a  cursory  view  of  some  of 
the  particulars.     And  the 

1.  First  and  most  visible  thing,  is  the  shape  and  make  of 
their  body,  not  thick  and  clumsy,  but  incomparably  adapted 
to  their  flight :  sharp  before,  to  pierce,  and  make  way  through 
the  air,  and  then,  by  gentle  degrees,  rising,  to  its  fiill  bulk.  To 
which  we  may  add, 

2.  The  neat  position  of  the  feathers  throughout  the  body; 
not  ruffled,  or  discomposed,  or  placed  some  this,  some  a  con- 
trary way,  according  to  the  method  of  chance;  but  all  arti- 
ficially placed  for  facilitating  the  motion  of  the  body,  and  its 
security  at  the  same  time,  by  way  of  clothing :  and  for  that 
end,  most  of  the  feathers  tend  backward,  and  arc  laid  over  one 
another  in  exact  regidar  method,  armed  with  warm  and  soft 
down  next  the  body,  and  more  strongly  made,  and  curiously 
closed  next  the  air  and  weather,  to  fence  off  the  injuries  thereof 
To  which  purpose,  as  also  for  the  more  easy  and  nimble  gliding 
of  the  body  through  the  air,  the  provision  nature  hath  made, 
and  the  instinct  of  these  animals  to  preen  and  dress  their 
feathers,  is  admirable ;  both  in  respect  of  their  art  and  ciuiosity 
in  doing  it,  and  the  oil-bag*  glands  and  whole  apparatus  fur 
that  service. 

And  now,  having  said  thus  much  relating  to  the  body's 
motion,  let  us,  3.  Survey  the  grand  instrument  thereof,  the 

*  Mr  WiUonglibj  Baith  there  are  two  glands  for  the  secretion  of  the  unctu- 
008  matter  in  the  oU-bag.  And  so  they  appear  to  bo  in  geese.  But  upon 
examination,  I  find,  that  in  most  other  birds  (such  at  least  as  I  have  in- 
quired into)  there  is  only  one  gland  :  in  which  are  divers  little  cells,  ending 
in  two  or  three  larger  cells,  lying  under  the  nipple  of  the  oil-bag.  This 
nipple  is  perforated,  and  being  pressed,  or  drawn  by  the  bird's  bill,  or  head, 
emits  the  Uqoid  oil,  as  it  is  in  some  birds,  or  thicker  nnctuons  grease,  as  it 
isiaoiheiB. 
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wings, — whuh,  as  they  arc  principal  parts,  so  are  made  with 
great  skill,  and  pLiccd  Id  the  most  commodious  point  of  the 
body,^  to  give  it  an  exact  equipoise  in  that  subtile  medium, 
the  air. 

And  here  it  is  obseirable,  i^'ith  what  incomparable  curiosity 
every  feather  is  made;  the  shaft  exceeding  strong,  but  hollow 
below  for  strength  and  lightness  sake;  and  aboTe,  not  much 
less  strong,  and  filled  with,  a  jKirenchyma  or  pith,  both  strong 
and  light  too.  The  vanes  are  nicely  gaugef  on  each  side  as 
made;  broad  on  one  side,  and  narrower  on  the  other;  both 
which  iucom^^arably  minister  to  the  progressive  motion  of  the 
bird,  as  also  to  the  union  and  closeness  of  the  wing.t 

And  no  less  exquisite  is  the  textrine  art  of  the  plumage  | 

*  In  all  birds  that  fly  much,  or  that  haTe  the  most  oocaaiooi  for  tbeir 
wings,  it  is  manifest  that  their  wings  are  placed  in  the  Tery  besl  put,  to 
balance  their  body  in  the  air,  and  to  give  as  swift  a  progreaiion  •■  thdr 
wings  and  body  are  capable  of.  For  otherwise,  we  should  peroeive  them  to 
reel,  and  fly  unsteadily ;  as  we  sec  them  do  if  we  alter  their  equipoiae  by 
cutting  the  end  of  one  of  the  wings,  or  hanging  a  weight  at  any  of  tlie  ex* 
treme  parts  of  the  body. 

t  The  wise  Author  of  Nature  hath  affoided  an  example  of  the  great 
nicety  in  the  formation  of  birds,  by  the  nicety  observed  in  a  pari  no  mors 
considerable  than  the  vanes  of  the  flag-feathers  of  the  wing.  Among  others^ 
these  two  things  are  observable.  1.  The  edges  of  the  exterior  or  narrow 
vanes  bend  downwards,  but  of  the  interior,  wider  vanes  upwards ;  by  which 
means  they  catch  hold,  and  lie  close  to  one  another,  when  the  wing  ii 
spread,  bo  that  not  one  feather  may  miss  it«  full  force  and  impulse  iip(m 
the  air.  2.  A  jet  lesser  nicety  is  observed,  and  that  is  in  the  very  aloping 
the  tii)s  of  the  flag-feathers.  The  interior  vanes  being  neatly  sloped  away 
to  a  i)oint,  towards  the  outward  part  of  the  wing ;  and  the  exierior  Tanei, 
towards  the  body,  at  least  in  many  birds ;  and  in  the  middle  of  the  wing, 
the  vanes  being  equal,  and  but  little  sloped.  So  that  the  wing,  whether  ex- 
tended or  shut,  is  neatly  sloped  and  formed,  as  if  constantly  trimmed  with 
a  pair  of  scissors. 

Z  Since  no  exact  account  that  I  know  of,  hath  been  given  of  the  mechaB' 
ism  of  the  vanes  or  webs  of  feathers,  my  observations  may  not  be  unaieoept 
able.    The  vane  consists  not  of  one  continued  membrane,  became  if 
broken,  it  would  hardly  be  reparable ;  but  of  many  lamlns,  which  are  thin^ 
stiffj  and  somewhat  of  the  nature  of  a  thin  quill.    Towards  the  shaft  of  ih9 
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also;  which  is  so  curiously  wrought  and  so  artificially  inter- 
woven, that  it  cannot  be  "viewed  without  admiration,  especially 
when  the  eye  is  assisted  with  glasses. 

And  as  curiously  made,  so  no  less  curiously  are  the  feathers 
placed  in  the  wing,  exactly  according  to  their  several  lengths 
and  strength:  the  principals  set  for  stay  and  strength,  and 
these  again  well  lined,  faced,  and  guarded  with  the  covert  and 
secondary  feathers,  to  keep  the  air  from  passing  through, 
whereby  the  stronger  impulses  arc  made  thereupon. 

And  lastly,  to  say  no  more  of  this  part,  that  deserves  more 
to  be  said  of  it,  what  an  admirable  apparatus  is  there  of  bones, 
very  strong,  but  withal  light  and  incomparably  wrought!  of 
joints,  which  open,  shut,  and  every  way  move,  according  to  the 
occasions  either  of  extending  it  in  flight,  or  withdrawing  the 
wing  again  to  the  body !  and  of  various  muscles;  among  which 
the  peculiar  strength  of  the  pectoral  muscles  deserves  especial 
remark,  by  reason  they  are  much  stronger  in  birds  than  in  man, 
or  any  other  animal  not  made  for  flying. 


feather  (especially  in  the  shaft-feathers  of  the  wing)  those  lamina)  are 
broad,  &c,  of  a  semicircalar  form,  which  serve  for  strength,  and  for  the 
doaer  ahntting  of  the  laminse  to  one  another,  when  impulses  are  made  upon 
the  air.  Towards  the  outer  part  of  the  vane,  these  laminae  grow  slender 
and  taper.  On  their  under  side  they  are  thin  and  smooth,  but  their  up))er 
outer  edge  is  parted  into  two  hairy  edges,  each  side  having  a  different  sort  of 
luun,  laminated  or  broad  at  bottom,  and  slender  and  bearded  above  the  other 
halt  I  have,  as  well  as  I  could,  represented  the  uppermost  edge  of  one  of 
these  lamin»  with  some  of  the  hairs  on  each  side,  magnified  with  a  micro- 
seope.  These  bearded  bristles  or  hairs  on  one  side  the  laminae,  have  straight 
beards;  those  on  the  other  side,  have  hooked  beards  on  one  side  the  slender 
part  of  the  bristle,  and  straight  ones  of  the  other.  Both  these  sorts  of 
bristles  magnified  (only  scattering  and  not  close)  are  represented  as  they 
grow  upon  the  upper  edge  of  the  laminse.  And  in  the  vane,  the  hooked 
beards  of  one  lamina  always  lie  next  the  straight  beards  of  the  next  lamina, 
and  by  that  means  look  and  hold  each  other,  and  by  a  pretty  mechanism 
bnoe  the  laminae  dose  to  one  another.  And  if  at  any  time  the  vane  happens 
to  be  roffled  and  discomposed,  it  can  by  this  pretty  easy  mechanism  be  re- 
daced  and  repaired. 

b2 
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4.  Next  the  wings,  the  tail  is  in  flight  confiiderable;  greatly 
assisting  in  aU  ascents  and  descents  in  the  air;  as  also  serving 
to  steady*  flight,  by  keeping  the  body  upright  in  that  subtile 
and  yielding  medium,  by  its  readily  turning  and  answering 
every  vacillation  of  the  body. 

And  now,  to  the  parts  serving  for  flight,  let  us  add  the  nice 
and  complete  manner  of  its  performance;  aU  done  according  to 
the  strictest  rules  of  mechanism.  What  rower  on  the  waters, 
what  artist  on  the  land,  what  acutest  mathematician^  could 
give  a  more  agreeable  and  exact  motion  to  the  wings,  than 
these  imtaught  flying  artists  do  theirs?  serving  not  only  to 
bear  their  bodies  up  in  the  air,  but  also  to  waft  them  along 
therein  with  a  speedy  progressive  motion,  as  also  to  steer  and 
turn  them  this  way  and  that  way,  up  and  down,  faster  or 
blower,  as  their  occasions  require,  or  their  pleasure  leads  them. 

5.  Next  to  the  part^  for  flight,  let  us  view  the  feet  and  legs 
ministering  to  their  molion  :  both  made  light  for  easier  trans- 
portation through  the  air ;  and  the  former  spreatl,  some  with 
membranes  for  swinimiug,t  some  without,  for  steady  goings  for 

*  Mr  Willoughby,  Raj,  and  many  others,  imagine  the  principal  nae  of  the 
tail  to  be  to  steer,  and  turn  the  body  in  the  air,  as  a  rudder.  But  BorelU 
bath  put  it  beyond  all  doubt,  that  this  is  the  least  use  of  it,  and  that  it  ij 
chiefly  to  assist  the  bird  in  its  ascents  and  descents  in  the  air,  and  to  obriat* 
the  vacillations  of  the  body  and  wings.  For,  as  for  turning  to  this  or  that 
side,  it  is  performed  by  the  wings  and  inclination  of  the  body,  and  but  rexy 
little  by  the  help  of  the  tail. 

t  It  is  considerable  in  all  water- fowl,  how  exactly  their  legs  and  feet 
correspond  to  that  way  of  life.  For  either  their  legs  are  long,  to  enable 
them  to  wade  in  the  waters  :  in  which  case  their  legs  are  bare  of  feathers  a 
good  way  above  the  knees,  the  more  conveniently  for  this  purpose.  Their 
toes  also  are  all  broad ;  and  in  such  as  bear  the  name  of  Mudsuckera,  two 
of  the  toes  are  somewhat  joined,  that  they  may  not  easily  sink  in  walking 
upon  boggy  places.  And  as  for  such  as  are  whole-footed,  or  whose  toes  aie 
webbed  together  (excepting  some  few)  their  legs  are  generally  short,  which 
is  the  most  convenient  size  for  swimmiog.  And  'tis  pretty  enongh  to  see 
how  artificially  they  gather  up  their  toes  and  feet  when  they  withdraw  their 
legs,  or  go  to  take  their  stroke;  and  as  artificially  again  extend  or  open 
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perching  for  catching  and  holding  of  prey,*  or  for  hanging  by 
the  heels  to  gather  their  food,t  or  to  fix  themselves  in  their 
places  of  retreat  and  safety.  And  the  latter,  namely,  the  legs, 
all  ciunred  for  their  easy  perching,  roosting,  and  rest,  as  also  to 
help  them  upon  their  wings  in  taking  their  flight,  and  to  be 
therein  commodiously  tucked  up  to  the  body,  so  as  not  to 
obstmct  their  flight.  In  some  long,  for  wading  and  searching 
the  waters ;  in  some  of  a  moderate  length,  answerable  to  their 
vulgar  occasions ;  and  in  others  as  remarkably  short,  to  answer 
their  especial  occasions  and  manner  of  life.;]:  To  all  which  let 
us  add  the  placing  these  last<mentioned  parts  in  the  body.    In 

tbeir  whole  foot,  when  they  press  upon,  or  drive  themselves  forward  in  the 
nmters. 

*  Some  of  the  characteristics  of  rapacious  birds,  are  to  have  hooked, 
strongs  and  sharp-pointed  beaks  and  talons,  fitted  for  rapine,  and  tearing  of 
£e8h  ;  and  strong  and  brawny  thighs  for  striking  down  their  prey.  WU- 
lougkbjf  Omiih,,  1.  2.  c.  1.  Raii  Synops,  Av,  Method,  p.  1. 

•f  Sach  birds  as  climb,  particularly  those  of  the  woodpecker  kind,  have 
for  this  purpose  (as  Mr  Willoughby  obsciTes,  1.  2  c.  4) — 1.  Strong  and  mus- 
colons  thighs.  2.  Short  legs,  and  very  strong.  3.  Toes  standing  two  for- 
'waxds,  and  two  backwards.  Their  toes  also  are  close  joined  together,  that 
%he7  may  more  strongly  and  firmly  lay  hold  on  the  tree  they  climb  upon.  4. 
All  of  them  have  a  hard  stiff  tail,  bending  also  downwards,  on  which  they 
lean,  and  so  bear  up  themselves  in  climbing. 

X  Swifts  and  swallows  have  remarkably  short  legs,  especially  the  former, 
«iid  their  toes  grasp  anything  very  strongly ;  all  which  is  useful  to  them 
Sn  tmilding  their  nests,  and  other  such  occasions  as  necessitate  them  to  hang 
frequently  by  their  heels.  But  there  is  far  greater  use  of  this  structure  of 
'thor  legs  and  feet,  if  the  reports  be  true  of  their  hanging  by  the  heels  in  great 
dasters  (after  the  manner  of  bees)  in  mines  and  grottos,  and  on  the  rocks 
\tj  the  sea,  all  the  winter — of  which  latter,  I  remember  the  late  learned 
Ihr  Fry  told  his  story  at  the  university,  and  confirmed  it  to  me  since,  viz. : — 
Trhai  an  aodent  fisherman,  accounted  an  honest  man,  being  near  some 
xodu  on  the  coast  of  Cornwall,  saw  at  a  very  low  ebb,  a  black  list  of  some- 
%luog  adhering  to  the  rock,  which  when  he  came  to  examine,  he  found  it 
^aa  a  gzeal  number  of  swallows,  and,  if  I  misrcmember  not,  of  swifts  also, 
lianging  by  the  feet  to  one  another,  as  bees  do,  which  were  covered  com- 
moidy  by  the  sea-waters,  but  revived  in  his  warm  hand,  and  by  the  fire. 
JUl  this  the  fishennan  himself  assured  the  doctor  of. 
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all  somowhat  out  of  the  centre  of  the  bod/s  gravity,*  but  in 
such  as  swim,  more  than  in  others,  for  the  better  rowing  their 
bodies  through  the  waters,  or  to  help  them  in  that  and  diving 
too. 

ABCHDEACON  PALEY. 

One  October  evening,  a  hundred  years  ago,  the  master  of 
Giggloswick  school  was  musing  in  his  quiet  study — more  quiet 
than  usual,  for  he  had  just  deposited  at  Cambridge  the  hope 
of  his  house,  his  first-lwm  William.  The  silence  was  broken 
by  his  remarking  to  a  youth,  his  only  lx)arder,  "  My  son  is  now 
gone  to  college.  He'll  turn  out  a  great  man — very  great 
indeed — I  'm  certain  of  it ;  for  he  has  by  far  the  clearest  head 
I  ever  met  with  in  my  life."  Tlie  clear  head  was  attached  to  a 
ver}'  clumsy  body.  On  liis  first  journey  to  Cambridge  he 
dropped  from  his  pony  so  often,  that  at  first  his  father  was 
afraid  of  his  breaking  his  neck ;  but  after  a  time  he  became 
such  a  proficient  in  falling,  that  when  the  old  gentleman  heard 
a  thump  on  the  road  behind  him,  he  would  oidy  turn  aside  his 
head  and  say,  "  Get  up,  lad,  and  take  care  of  thy  money." 
And,  cis  is  often  the  case  with  clear  heads  and  clumsy  bodies, 
he  was  profoundly  indolent.  At  college,  the  undergraduates 
were  allowed  to  omit  attendance  at  chai)el  twice  a-week,  and 
he  used  to  exhaust  lus  privilege  on  Sunday  and  Monday  morn- 
ings, lying  in  bed  till  late  in  the  day;  and  after  he  got  up^ 
most  of  his  time  was  spent  in  useless  company.  At  last,  and 
at  the  conmiencement  of  his  third  year,  after  leaving  a  party 
late  at  night,  he  wa.s  awakened  at  five  in  the  morning  by  one 
of  lus  companions,  who  stood  at  Ins  bed-side  and  said  solemnly, 
"  Paley,  I  have  been  thinking  what  a  fool  you  are.     I  could  do 

*  In  birds  that  frequent  not  the  waters,  the  wings  are  in  the  centre  of 
graTity,  when  the  bird  lies  along,  as  in  fijing ;  but  when  it  stands  or  walks, 
the  erection  of  the  body  throws  the  centre  of  grayitj  upon  the  thighs  and 
feet. 
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nothing,  probably,  were  I  to  try,  and  I  can  afford  the  life  I 
lead ;  you  could  do  everything,  and  you  cannot  afford  it.  I 
haye  had  no  sleep  during  the  whole  night,  on  account  of  these 
reflections,  and  am  now  come  solemnly  to  inform  you  that,  if 
you  persist  in  your  indolence,  I  must  renounce  your  society." 
He  was  so  struck  with  the  visit  and  the  visitor,  that  he  lay  in 
bed  most  of  the  day  revolving  the  matter.  He  formed  his 
plan.  He  ordered  his  bed-maker  to  prepare  his  fire  every 
nighty  and  he  himself  rose  and  lighted  it  at  four  every  morn- 
ing. The  whole  day  he  devoted  to  study,  except  the  hours 
required  for  chapel  and  hall,  till  nine  at  night,  when  he  went 
to  a  neighbouring  coffee-house  and  regaled  himself  on  a  glass 
of  milk-punch  and  a  mutton  chop.  As  the  result  of  these  ex- 
ertions, his  friendly  monitor  was  rewarded  by  seeing  his  pro- 
t6g^  come  out  senior  wrangler,  and  his  father  lived  to  find  hLs 
prophecy  fulfilled.  He  lived  to  see  his  son  a  dignitary  of  the 
Church,  and  celebrated  throughout  Europe  as  the  author  of 
"  Horae  Paulina?,"  and  "  A  View  of  the  Evidences  of  Chris- 
tianity." 

For  his  success  he  was  mainly  indebted  to  his  "  clear  head." 
He  looked  direct  into  the  heart  of  things,  and  had  a  wonder- 
ful £iculty  of  extricating  the  main  point  from  its  accessories  or 
its  encumbrances,  and  in  plain,  unadorned  language,  he  pre- 
sented to  other  minds  what  he  saw  so  vividly.  As  an  investi- 
gator of  truth,  it  was  his  advantage  to  have  little  emotion  or 
passion,  and  he  had  just  imagination  enough  to  suggest  every 
possible  alternative  in  the  course  of  the  inquiry,  without  that 
seductive  fancy  which  might  have  carried  liim  from  the  path 
of  a  severe  and  self-denying  demonstration.  In  the  days  of  liis 
boyhood  he  had  witnessed  at  York  the  trial  of  Eugene  Aram 
— "  a  man  who,"  he  used  to  say,  "  got  himself  hanged  by  his 
own  devemess ;"  but  whilst,  in  common  with  most  Englishmen, 
he  felt  that  innocence  does  not  need  to  be  ingenious,  his  mind 
was  greatly  excited  by  that  trial,  and  thenceforward  the  laws 
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full(>\Ycd  up  by  Minilar  latriil  l»'.it  cxijui-itt 
the  diflfcrcnt  cvaiigeliHts,  as  also  bc•t^vccn 
mcnt  writers,*  the  mutual  but  uncollush 
sacred  penmen  give  token  of  a  trutlifuln< 
mind  ia  able  to  gainsay,  and  to  unlearned 
peculiarly  acceptable,  as  lying  within  the 
Book,  and  needing  to  be  supplemented  by 
tific  evidence. 

The  labours  of  Lardner  and  other  inves 
lated  a  mass  of  historical  and  documentar 
Christian  revelation  absolutely  overwheln 
amount  was  in  some  degree  fatal  to  thei 
patience  to  plod  through  successive  tomes 
quotations ;  and  so  slowly  did  the  cumbi 
to  a  conclusion,  that  a  disai)pointed,  n( 
feeling  was  left  on  the  mind  of  many 
launch  of  a  "  Leviathan,"  it  was  weary  w( 
pressing  of  the  hydraulic  rams.     With 
Paley  struck  out  a  more  excellent  way. 
crums  the  first   principles  which   shouJ 
pressure,  by  way  of  levers  he  selected  a  : 
ito«f  nrtA  dpciRive  facts,  and  in  a  few 
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of  life,  and  when  Chriatianity  was  becoming  more  and  more  an 
afiair  of  serious  personal  urgency,  he  remarked  to  an  intimate 
Mend,  **  There  can  be  no  deceit  in  this  matter.  I  have  exa- 
mined it  with  all  the  attention  of  which  I  am  capable,  and  if 
there  had  been  a  cheat  in  it,  I  think  I  must  have  found  it  out" 

From  his  earliest  boyhood,  Paley  had  a  mechanical  tiun. 
He  delighted  in  observing  the  operations  of  skilled  artizans ; 
and  in  all  the  contriyances  by  which  difficulties  were  overcome, 
and  beautiful  results  were  arrived  at,  Ms  curious  mind  found  a 
pleasing  excitement  It  is  still  among  the  traditions  of  Sun- 
derland how  eagerly  he  watched  day  by  day  the  erection  of  the 
iron  bridge  over  the  Wear ;  and  Lord  Landsdowne  still  remem- 
bers how  the  invalid  rector  bestirred  himself  to  explain  to  his 
visitor  the  various  ingentdties'  of  this  engineering  masterpiece. 
For  this  mechanical  instinct  he  found  a  worthy  outlet  in  the 
wwk  which  closed  his  useful  labours,  "  Natural  Theology  :  or, 
Evidences  of  the  Existence  and  Attributes  of  the  Deity,  col- 
lected fipom  the  Appearances  of  Nature." 

Paley  was  bom  at  Peterborough,  August  30, 1743 ;  and  died 
at  Bishopwearmouth,  May  25,  1805.  His  "Hone  Paulinae" 
appeared  in  1790  ;  the  "  Evidences"  in  1794  ;  the  "  Natural 
Theology"  in  1802.  It  is  from  this  lost  work  that  the  ex- 
tracts immediately  following  are  takeiL 

)Pre&pectiije  Conttt6ance0. 

I  can  hardly  imagine  to  myself  a  more  distinguishing  mark, 
and,  consequently,  a  more  certain  proof  of  design,  than  pre- 
paration, i.e.  the  providing  of  tilings  beforehand,  which  arc 
not  to  be  used  until  a  considerable  time  afterwards :  for  tins 
implies  a  contemplation  of  the  future,  which  belongs  only  to 
intelligence. 

Of  these  prospective  contrivances,  the  bodies  of  animals  fur- 
nish various  examples. 
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I.  Tho  human  teeth  afford  an  instance^  not  only  of  pro- 
spective contrivance,  but  of  the  completion  of  the  contrivance 
being  designedly  suspended.  They  are  formed  within  the 
gums,  and  there  they  stop;  the  fact  being  that  their  further 
advance  to  maturity  would  not  only  be  useless  to  the  new- 
bom  animal,  but  extremely  in  its  way;  as  it  is  evident  that 
the  art  of  sucking^  by  which  it  is  for  some  time  to  be  nourished, 
will  be  performed  with  more  ease  both  to  the  nurse  and  to  the 
infant,  whilst  the  inside  of  the  mouth,  and  edges  of  the  gums, 
are  smooth  and  soft,  than  if  set  with  hard-pointed  bones.  By 
the  time  they  are  wanted,  the  teeth  are  ready.  They  have  been 
lodged  within  the  gums  for  some  months  past,  but  detained, 
as  it  were,  in  their  sockets,  so  long  as  their  further  protrusion 
would  interfere  with  the  office  to'  which  the  mouth  is  destined 
Nature,  namely,  that  iiitelligeuce  which  was  employed  in  crea- 
tion, looked  beyond  tho  first  year  of  the  infant's  life;  yet, 
whilst  she  was  providing  for  functions  which  were  after  that 
term  to  become  necessary,  was  careful  not  to  incommode  those 
which  preceded  them.  What  renders  it  more  probable  that 
this  is  the  effect  of  design,  is,  that  the  teeth  are  imperfect, 
wliilst  all  other  parts  of  the  mouth  are  perfect.  The  lips  are 
perfect,  the  tongue  is  perfect ;  the  cheeks,  the  jaws,  the  palate, 
the  pharynx,  the  larynx,  are  all  perfect :  the  teeth  alone  are 
not  so.  This  is  the  fact  with  respect  to  the  human  mouth : 
the  fact  also  is,  that  the  parts  above  enumerated,  are  called  into 
use  from  the  beginning;  whereas  the  teeth  would  be  only  ao 
many  obstacles  and  annoyances,  if  they  were  there.  When  a 
contrary  order  is  necessary,  a  contrary  order  prevaila  In  the 
worm  of  the  beetle,  as  hatched  from  the  egg,  the  teeth  are  tho 
first  things  which  arrive  at  perfection.  The  insect  begins  to 
gnaw  as  soon  as  it  escapes  from  the  shell,  though  its  other 
parts  be  only  gradually  advancing  to  their  maturity.     ,      .    . 

III.  The  eye  is  of  no  use,  at  the  time  when  it  is  formed. 
It  is  an  optical  instrument  made  in  a  dungeon;  constracted 
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for  the  refraction  of  light  to  a  focus,  and  perfect  for  its  pur- 
poae,  before  a  ray  of  light  has  had  access  to  it;  geometrically 
adapted  to  the  properties  and  action  of  an  element  with  which 
it  has  no  communication.  It  is  about  indeed  to  enter  into 
that  communication:  and  this  is  precisely  the  thing  which 
evidencee  intention.  It  is  providing  for  the  future  in  the 
dosest  sense  which  can  be  given  to  these  terms;  for  it  is  pro- 
viding for  a  future  change;  not  for  the  then  subsisting  con- 
dition of  the  animal;  not  for  any  gradual  progress  or  advance 
m  that  same  condition;  but  for  a  new  state,  the  consequence 
of  a  great  and  sudden  alteration,  which  the  animal  has  to 
imdeigo  at  its  birth.  Is  it  to  be  believed  that  the  eye  was 
formed,  or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  that  the  series  of  causes 
was  fixed  by  which  the  eye  is  formed,  without  a  view  to  this 
change;  without  a  prospect  of  that  condition,  in  which  its 
£ibric,  of  no  use  at  present,  is  about  to  be  of  the  greatest; 
without  a  consideration  of  the  qualities  of  that  element,  hither- 
to entirely  excluded,  but  with  which  it  was  hereafter  to  hold 
80  intimate  a  relation  ?  A  young  man  makes  a  pair  of  spec- 
tacles for  himself  against  he  grows  old ;  for  which  spectacles 
he  has  no  want  or  use  whatever  at  the  time  he  makes  them. 
Coold  this  be  done  without  knowing  and  considering  the  defect 
of  viaion  to  which  advanced  age  is  subject?  Would  not  the 
'  precise  suitableness  of  the  instrument  to  its  purpose,  of  the 
remedy  to  the  defect,  of  the  convex  lens  to  the  flattened  eye, 
establish  the  certainty  of  the  conclusion,  that  the  case,  aftcr- 
waids  to  arise,  had  been  considered  beforehand,  speculated 
upon,  provided  fori  all  which  are  exclusively  the  acts  of  a 
reasoning  mind.  The  eye  formed  in  one  state,  for  use  only  in 
another  state,  and  in  a  different  state,  affords  a  proof  no  less 
dear  of  destination  to  a  future  purpose;  and  a  proof  propor- 
tionably  stronger,  as  the  machinery  is  more  complicated,  and 
the  adi^ytation  more  exact. 

TOL  IV.  0 
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It  Ib  a  bappy  world  after  alL  The  air,  the  earthy  the  water, 
teem  with  delighted  existence.  In  a  spring  noon,  or  a  samnier 
evening,  on  whichever  side  I  turn  my  eyes,  myriads  of  happy 
beings  crowd  upon  my  view,  '^  The  insect  youth  aie  on  iJie 
wing.*'  Swarms  of  new  horn  Jlies,  are  tiying  their  pinions  in 
the  air.  Their  sportive  motions,  their  wanton  mazesy  their 
gratuitous  activity,  their  continual  change  of  place  without  use 
or  purpose,  testify  their  joy,  and  the  exultation  which  they  feel 
in  their  lately  discovered  faculties.  A  bee  amongst  the  flowers 
in  spring,  is  one  of  the  most  cheerful  objects  that  can  be  looked 
upon.  Its  life  appears  to  bo  all  enjoyment ;  so  busy,  and  so 
pleased ;  yet  it  is  only  a  specimen  of  insect  life,  with  which, 
by  reason  of  the  animal  being  half  domesticated,  we  happen  to 
bo  better  acquainted  than  we  are  with  that  of  others.  The 
whole  winged  insect  tribe,  it  is  probable,  are  equally  intent  upon 
their  proper  employments,  and,  under  every  variety  of  consti- 
tution, gratified,  and  perhaps  equally  gratified,  by  the  offices 
which  the  Author  of  their  nature  has  assigned  to  them.  But 
the  atmosphere  is  not  the  only  scene  of  enjoyment  for  the  msect 
race.  Plants  arc  covered  with  aphides,  greedily  sucking  their 
juices,  and  constantly,  as  it  should  seem,  in  the  act  of  sucking. 
It  cannot  be  doubted  but  that  this  is  a  state  of  gratification. 
What  else  should  fix  them  so  close  to  the  operation,  and  so 
long  ?  Other  species  are  imnning  about,  with  an  alacrity  in 
their  motions  which  carries  with  it  every  mark  of  pleasure. 
Largo  patches  of  ground  are  sometimes  half  covered  with  these 
brisk  and  sprightly  natures.  If  we  look  to  what  the  waien 
produce,  shoals  of  the  fry  of  fish  frequent  the  margins  of  riven^ 
of  lakes,  and  of  the  sea  itself.  These  are  so  happy,  that  they 
know  not  what  to  do  with  themselves.  Their  attitudes^  their 
vivacity,  their  leaps  out  of  the  water,  their  frolics  in  it  (which 
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I  have  noticed  a  ihonBand  times  with  equal  attention  and 
amnsement),  all  conduce  to  shew  their  excess  of  spirits,  and 
are  simply  the  effects  of  that  excess.  Walking  by  the  sea-side, 
in  a  cahn  evening,  upon  a  sandy  shore,  and  with  an  ebbing 
tide,  I  have  frequently  remarked  the  appearance  of  a  dark 
doad,  or,  rather,  very  thick  mist,  hanging  over  the  edge  of  the 
water,  to  the  height,  perhaps,  of  half  a  yard,  and  of  the  breadth 
of  two  or  three  yards,  stretching  along  the  coast  as  far  as  the 
€ye  could  reach,  and  always  retiring  with  the  water.  When 
this  dond  came  to  be  examined,  it  proved  to  be  nothing  else 
than  80  much  space,  filled  with  young  Bhrimps,  in  the  act  of 
bounding  into  the  air  from  the  shallow  margin  of  the  water,  or 
from  the  wet  sand.  If  any  motion  of  a  mute  animal  could 
express  delight,  it  was  this  :  if  they  had  meant  to  make  signs 
of  their  happiness,  they  could  not  have  done  it  more  intelli- 
gibly. Suppose  then,  what  I  have  no  doubt  of,  each  individual 
of  this  number  to  be  in  a  state  of  positive  enjoyment ;  what  a 
nun,  collectively,  of  gratification  and  pleasure  have  we  here 
before  our  view  ? 

The  ^founff  of  all  animals  appear  to  me  to  receive  pleasure 
simply  from  the  exercise  of  their  limbs  and  bodily  faculties, 
without  reference  to  any  end  to  be  attained,  or  any  use  to  be 
answered  by  the  exertion.  A  child,  without  knowing  anything 
of  the  use  of  language,  is  in  a  high  degree  delighted  with  being 
able  to  speak.  Its  incessant  repetition  of  a  few  articulate 
sounds,  or,  perhaps,  of  the  single  word  which  it  has  learnt  to 
pronounce,  proves  this  point  clearly.  Nor  is  it  less  pleased 
with  its  first  successful  endeavours  to  walk,  or  rather  to  run 
(which  precedes  walking),  although  entirely  ignorant  of  the 
importance  of  the  attainment  to  its  future  life,  and  even  with- 
out applying  it  to  any  present  purpose.  A  child  is  delighted 
with  q>eaking,  without  having  anything  to  say,  and  with  walk- 
ing, without  knowing  where  to  go.  And,  prior  to  both  these, 
I  am  disposed  to  believe,  that  the  waking  hours  of  infancy  are 
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agreeably  taken  up  with  the  exercise  of  vision,  or  pethapfl^ 
more  properly  speaking,  with  learning  to  see. 

But  it  is  not  for  youth  alone  that  the  great  Parent  of  crea- 
tion hath  provided.  Happiness  Ib  found  with  the  paning  cat^ 
no  less  than  with  the  playful  kitten ;  in  the  arm-chair  of  doit- 
ing  age,  as  well  as  in  either  the  sprightliness  of  the  dance,  or 
the  animation  of  the  chase.  To  novelty,  to  acuteness  of  sen- 
sation, to  hope,  to  ardour  of  pursuit,  succeeds,  what  is,  in  no 
inconsiderable  degree,  an  equivalent  for  them  all,  ^  perceptioii 
of  ease."  Herein  is  the  exact  difference  between  the  young 
and  the  old.  The  young  are  not  happy,  but  when  eigoying 
pleasure ;  the  old  are  happy,  when  free  from  pain.  And  this 
constitution  suits  with  the  degrees  of  animal  power  which  they 
re8i)ectivcly  possess.  The  vigour  of  youth  was  to  be  stimu- 
lated to  action  by  impatience  of  rest ;  whikt  to  the  imbecility 
of  age,  quietness  and  repose  become  positive  gratifications.  In 
one  important  respect  the  advantage  is  with  the  old.  A  state 
of  ease  is,  generally  speaking,  more  attainable  than  a  state  of 
pleasure.  A  constitution,  therefore,  which  can  ei\joy  ease,  is 
preferable  to  that  which  can  taste  only  pleasure.  This  same 
perception  of  ease  oftentimes  renders  old  age  a  condition  of 
great  comfort,  especially  when  riding  at  its  anchor  after  a  busy 
oi  tempestuous  life.  It  is  well  described  by  Rousseau,  to  be 
the  interval  of  repose  and  enjoyment,  between  the  hurry  and 
the  end  of  life.  How  far  the  same  cause  extends  to  other  ani- 
mal natures,  cannot  be  judged  of  with  cei-tainty.  The  appear- 
ance of  satisfaction,  with  which  most  animals,  as  their  activity 
subsides,  seek  and  enjoy  rest,  affords  reason  to  believe,  that 
this  source  of  gratification  is  appointed  to  advanced  life,  under 
all,  or  most,  of  its  various  forms.  In  the  species  with  which 
we  are  best  acquainted,  namely  our  own,  I  am  far,  even  as  an 
observer  of  human  life,  from  thinking  that  youth  is  its  happiest 
season,  much  less  the  only  happy  one  :  as  a  Christian,  I  am 
willing  to  believe  that  there  is  a  great  deal  of  truth  in  the 
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following  representation,  given  by  a  very  pious  writer,  as  well 
as  excellent  man:  ''To  the  intelligent  and  virtuous,  old  age 
presents  a  scene  of  tranquil  eojoyments,  of  obedient  appetite, 
of  well-regulated  affections,  of  maturity  in  knowledge,  and  of 
calm  preparation  for  immortality.  In  this sereneand  dignified 
state,  placed  as  it  were  on  the  confines  of  two  worlds,  the  mind 
of  a  good  man  reviews  what  is  past  with  the  complacency  of 
an  approving  conscience;  and  looks  forward,  with  humble 
ecmfidenoe  in  the  mercy  of  Gk)d,  and  with  devout  aspirations 
towaida  His  eternal  and  everlasting  favour." 


a^e  J&fit»  of  Poitu 

[The  foregoing  extract,  as  well  as  the  following,  is  taken 
frmn  the  chapter  ''Of  the  Qoodness  of  the  Deity."  Like 
most  of  the  work,  it  was  interrupted  by  paroxysms  of  a  painful 
disorder,  which  eventually  proved  fatal  Faley*s  physician,  Dr 
CSark^  "often  expressed  his  admiration  at  the  fortitude  with 
which  he  bore  the  most  painful  attacks,  and  at  the  readiness, 
and  even  cheerfulness,  with  which,  on  the  first  respite  from 
pain,  he  resumed  his  literary  labours.  When  Dr  Paley 
speaks  of  the  power  which  pain  has  '  of  shedding  satisfaction 
ovor  intervals  of  ease,  which  few  enjo3rments  exceed;'  and 
assorea  us  that  '  a  man  resting  from  severe  pain  is,  for  the 
time,  in  possession  of  feelings  which  undisturbed  health  can- 
not impart,'  the  sentiment  flowed  from  his  own  feelings.  He 
waa  himself  that  man ;  and  it  is  consolatory,  amidst  the  nu~ 
n^rons  diseases  to  which  the  human  frame  is  liable,  to  find 
ihow  compatible  they  are  with  a  certain  degree  of  comfort,  and 
even  ei^qyment  Something  may,  indeed,  be  attributed  in  Dr 
Pftley,  to  a  vigour  of  intellect  which  is  allowed  to  very  few ; 
but  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  resignation  in  suffering  is  less 
the  gjtft  of  great  intellectual  powers,  than  of  well-regulated  re- 
lij^ous  fbelings."  * 

*  Meadley's  Memoirs  of  Paley,  p.  205. 
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The  subject  has  been  carried  out  with  much  ingenuity,  and 
with  many  additional  illustrations,  in  a  work  entitled  **  Qod  in 
Disease^**  by  Dr  Duncan  of  Dublin.] 

Of  bodilj/  pain,  the  principal  observation,  no  doubt,  is  that 
which  we  have  already  made,  and  already  dwelt  upon,  viz., 
^'  that  it  is  seldom  the  object  of  contriyanoe ;  that  when  it  is 
so,  the  contrivance  rests  ultimately  in  good.^ 

To  which,  however,  may  be  added,  that  the  annftxing  of  pain 
to  the  means  of  destruction  is  a  salutary  provision ;  inasmuch 
as  it  teaches  vigilance  and  caution ;  both  gives  notice  of  danger, 
and  excites  those  endeavours  which  may  be  necessary  to  pre- 
servatioui  The  evil  consequence,  which  sometimes  arises  firom 
the  want  of  that  timely  intimation  of  danger  which  pain  gives, 
is  known  to  the  inhabitants  of  cold  countries  by  the  example 
of  frostbitten  limbs.  I  have  conversed  with  patients  who  had 
lost  toes  and  fingers  by  tills  cause.  They  have  in  general  told 
me,  that  they  were  totally  unconscious  of  any  local  imeasiness 
at  the  time.  Some  I  have  heard  declare  that,  whilst  they 
were  about  their  employment,  neither  their  situation,  nor  the 
state  of  the  air,  was  unpleasant  They  felt  no  pain ;  they  sns« 
pected  no  mischief;  till,  by  the  application  of  warmth,  they  dis- 
covered, too  late,  the  fatal  injury  wliich  some  of  their  extremities 
had  Bufifcrcd.  I  say  that  this  shews  the  use  of  pain,  and  that 
wo  stand  in  need  of  such  a  monitor.  I  believe  also  that  the 
use  extends  further  than  we  suppose,  or  can  now  trace ;  that  to 
disagreeable  sensations  we,  and  all  animals,  owe,  or  have  owed, 
many  habits  of  action  which  are  salutary,  but  which  are  become 
so  familiar,  as  not  easily  to  be  referred  to  their  origin. 

Pain  also  itself  is  not  without  its  alleviations.  It  may  be 
violent  and  frequent ;  but  it  is  seldom  both  violent  and  long- 
continued  :  and  its  pauses  and  intermissions  become  positive 
pleasures.  It  has  the  power  of  shedding  a  satisfaction  over 
intervals  of  ease,  which,  I  believe,  few  enjoyments  exceed.    A 
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man  rifidng  fix)m  a  fit  of  the  stono  or  gout,  is,  for  tho  time, 
in  possession  of  feelings  which  undisturbed  health  cannot  im- 
part They  may  be  dearly  bought,  but  still  they  are  to  be  set 
against  the  price.  And,  indeed,  it  depends  upon  tho  duration 
and  mgency  of  the  pain,  whether  they  be  dearly  bought  or  not. 
I  am  far  from  being  sure  that  a  man  is  not  a  gainer  by  suffer- 
ing a  moderate  interruption  of  bodily  ease  for  a  couple  of  hours 
oat  of  the  four-and-twenty.  Two  very  common  obserrations 
&vour  this  opinion  :  one  is,  that  remissions  of  pain  call  forth, 
from  those  who  es^perience  them,  stronger  expressions  of  satis- 
£Bu:tion  and  of  gratitude  towards  both  the  author  and  tho  in- 
strument of  their  relief,  than  are  excited  by  advantages  of  any 
other  kind :  the  second  is,  that  the  spirits  of  sick  men  do  not 
sink  in  proportion  to  the  acuteness  of  their  sufferings,  but  rather 
appear  to  be  roused  and  supported,  not  by  pain,  but  by  the 
high  degree  of  comfort  which  they  derive  from  its  cessation,  or 
even  its  subsidency,  whenever  tkit  occurs;  and  which  they 
taste  with  a  relish  that  diffuses  sonic  portion  of  mental  com- 
placency over  tho  whole  of  that  mixed  state  of  sensations  in 
which  disease  has  placed  them. 


THE  CHRISTIAN  EVIDENCE. 

JOSEPH  ADDISON. 

Aft£S  his  retirement  from  his  brief  and  not  very  snccessftil 
term  of  office  as  Secretary  of  State^  Addison  resumed  those  lite- 
rary labours  in  which  he  had  gained  for  himself  an  almost 
peerless  renown.  One  of  his  undertakings  was  a  deflence  of 
the  Christian  religion.  The  portion  which  he  had  executed 
appeared  after  his  death,  and  although  it  adds  no  new  mate- 
rials to  the  proo^  it  possesses  an  interest  of  its  own  as  the 
work  of  Addison.* 

tE^z  Constants  of  ^^  ^sitlg  (S!fyclfSiiwim* 

Under  this  head,  I  cannot  omit  that  which  appears  to  me 
a  standing  miracle  in  the  three  first  centuries.  I  mean  tiiat 
amaziDg  and  supernatural  courage  or  patience  which  was 
shewn  by  innumerable  multitudes  of  martyrs,  in  those  slow 
and  painfiil  torments  that  were  inflicted  on  them.  I  cannot 
conceive  a  man  placed  in  the  burning  iron  chair  at  Lyons, 
amid  the  insults  and  mockeries  of  a  crowded  amphitheatre, 
and  still  keeping  his  seat;  or  stretched  upon  a  grate  of  iron, 
over  coals  of  fire,  and  breathing  out  his  soul  among  the  exqui- 
site sufferings  of  such  a  tedious  execution,  rather  than  renounce 
his  religion,  or  blaspheme  his  Saviour.  Such  trials  seem  to 
me  above  the  strength  of  himian  nature,  and  able  jto  overbear 
duty,  reason,  faith,  conviction — nay,  and  the  most  absolute  cer- 
tainty of  a  future  state.  Humanity,  unassisted  in  an  eztra- 
ordinary  manner,  must  have  shaken  off  the  present  pressure, 
and  have  delivered  itself  out  of  such  a  dreadful  distress,  by 
any  means  that  could  have  been  suggested  to  it.     We  can 

*  Bom  at  MiktoD,  WUtshire,  May  1,  1672:  died  at  Kennngton,  Jane 
17, 1719. 
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easily  imagine,  that  many  persona,  in  so  good  a  cause,  might 
have  kdd  down  their  lives  at  the  gibbet,  the  stake,  or  the 
block ;  but  to  expire  leisurely  among  the  most  exquisite  tor- 
tares,  when  they  might  come  out  of  them,  even  by  a  mental 
reservation,  or  an  hypocrisy  which  was  not  without  a  possibi- 
lity of  being  followed  by  repentance  and  forgiveness,  has  some- 
thing in  it,  so  £vr  beyond  the  force  and  natural  strength  of 
mortals,  that  one  cannot  but  think  there  was  some  miraculous 
power  to  support  the  su£ferer. 

We  find  the  Church  of  Smyrna,  in  that  admirable  letter 
which  gives  an  account  of  the  death  of  Polycarp,  their  beloved 
l»ahop,  mentioning  the  cruel  torments  of  other  early  martyrs 
ior  Chiiatianity,  are  of  opinion,  that  our  Saviour  stood  by 
them  in  a  vision,  and  personally  conversed  with  them,  to  give 
them  strength  and  comfort  during  the  bitterness  of  their  long- 
continued  agonies;  and  we  have  the  story  of  a  young  man, 
who,  having  suffered  many  tortures,  escaped  with  life,  and  told 
his  fellow-Christians,  that  the  pain  of  them  had  been  rendered 
UAeiMe,  by  the  presence  of  an  angel  that  stood  by  him,  and 
wiped  off  the  tears  and  sweat,  which  ran  down  his  fsLce  whilst 
he  lay  under  his  sufferings.  We  are  assured  at  least  that  the 
first  martyr  for  Christianity  was  encouraged  in  his  last 
moments,  by  a  vision  of  that  divine  Person,  for  whom  he  suf- 
fered, and  into  whose  presence  he  was  then  hastening. 

Let  any  man  calmly  lay  his  hand  upon  his  heart,  and  after 
reading  these  terrible  conflicts  in  which  the  ancient  martyrs 
and  confessors  were  engaged,  when  they  passed  through  such 
new  inventions  and  varieties  of  pain,  as  tired  their  tormentors ; 
and  ask  himself,  however  zealous  and  sincere  he  is  in  his  rcli- 
^on,  whether,  under  such  acute  and  lingering  tortures,  he 
could  still  have  held  fast  his  integrity,  and  have  professed  his 
&ith  to  the  last,  without  a  supernatural  assistance  of  some 
kind  or  other.  For  my  part,  when  I  consider  that  it  was  not 
an  unaccountable  obstinacy  in  a  single  man,  or  in  any  par- 
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ticnlar  set  of  men,  in  some  ertiaordiiiMy  jimclura  ■  1ml  tiiat 
there  were  multitadea  of  each  eez,  of  eveiy  age,  of  difforeiift 
ooontries  and  conditionfl,  who,  for  near  three  hundred  yean  to- 
gether, made  this  glorious  confession  of  thdr  futh,  in  the  midsl 
of  tortures,  and  in  the  hour  of  death;  I  must  condadey  that  they 
were  either  of  another  make  than  men  are  at  present^  or  that 
they  had  such  miraculous  supports  as  were  peculiar  to  those 
times  of  Christianity,  when  without  them  perhaps  the  Teiy 
name  of  it  might  have  been  extinguishedi 

It  is  certain,  that  the  deaths  and  suffisrings  of  the  primitiTe 
Christians  had  a  great  share  in  the  conyersion  of  those  leaned 
Pagans,  who  lived  in  the  ages  of  persecution,  which,  with  some 
intervals  and  abatements,  lasted  near  three  hundred  years  after 
our  Saviour.  Justin  Martyr,  Tcrtullian,  Lactantius,  Amohins, 
and  others,  toll  ua  that  this  first  of  all  alarmed  their  cariosity, 
roused  their  attention,  and  made  them  seriously  inquisitive 
into  the  nature  of  that  religion,  which  could  endue  the  mind 
with  so  much  strength,  and  overcome  tlie  fear  of  death— nay, 
raise  an  earnest  desire  of  it,  though  it  appeared  in  all  its  ter- 
ror&  This  they  found  had  not  been  effected  by  all  the  doo- 
trines  of  those  philosophers  whom  they  had  thoroughly  studied, 
and  who  had  been  labouring  at  this  great  point.  The  sight  of 
these  dying  and  tormented  martyrs  engaged  them  to  seardi 
into  the  history  and  doctrines  of  Him  for  whom  they  suflEered. 
The  more  they  searched,  the  more  they  were  convinced ;  tiU  their 
conviction  grew  so  strong,  that  they  themselves  embraced  the 
same  truths,  and  either  actually  laid  down  their  lives,  or  were 
always  in  a  readiness  to  do  it,  rather  than  depart  from  them. 

BISHOP  BUTLEK. 

At  the  ago  of  twenty-one,  Joseph  Butler  wrote,  "  I  design 
the  search  after  truth  as  the  business  of  my  hfe.**  He  was 
then  a  student  in  a  dissenting  academy.  Before  he  died,  he 
held  the  richest  see  in  England,  and  had  refused  the  primaqr^ 
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and,  liad  lugher  honours  been  possible,  posterity  would  gladly 
have  countersigned  their  bestowment  on  the  greatest  light 
which  haa  ever  adorned  the  Church  of  England  But  these 
distmdaona  were  not  of  his  seeking.  He  sought  for  ''truth/' 
and  to  the  searcher  after  truth  came  wealth,  preferment, 
titles ;  and  as  they  could  not  exalt  him,  so  neither  did  they 
elate  hiuL  In  the  lordly  halls  of  Durham  he  was  as  simple 
in  his  habits  and  as  lowly  in  his  self-estimation  as  in  the 
academy  at  Gloucester ;  and  it  is  the  sufiErage  of  mankind, 
not  the  accident  of  individual  patronage,  which  fixes  the  rank 
of  Bien,  like  William  Shakspeare,  Francis  Bacon,  and  Joseph 
Bailer. 

He  was  bom  at  Wansted,  in  Berkshire,  May  18,  1692. 
The  same  viUage  gave  birth  to  Al£:ed  the  Great  Like  his 
ftUow-stodent^  at  Mr  Jones's  academy,  Archbishop  Seeker, 
hafing  seen  reason  to  join  the  Church  of  England,  his  father 
sent  him  to  Oriel  College,  Oxford;  and,  in  1718,  after  being 
(wdained,  he  received  the  honourable  appointment  of  Preacher 
at  the  Bolls.  Here  he  delivered,  when  about  thirty  years  of 
age,  those  wonderful  sermons  which,  by  vindicating  the  supre- 
macy of  conscience,  have  found  for  ethical  science  a  basis  deep 
and  dmne.  They  were  published  in  172G,  and  ten  years 
afterwards^  ie.,  in  1736,  appeared  that  master-work  in  modem 
apologeiica — ^'The  Analogy  of  Eeligion  to  the  Constitution 
and  Coarse  of  Nature."  Its  place  and  function  have  been 
weU  described  in  the  epitaph  which  Southey  wrote,  and  which 
may  now  be  read  in  Bristol  Cathedral  on  Butler's  monument, 
— ^  Others  had  established  the  historical  and  prophetical 
grounds  of  the  Christian  religion,  and  that  sure  testimony  of 
Its  tmth,  which  is  found  in  its  perfect  adaptetion  to  the  heart 
of  man.  It  was  reserved  for  him  to  develop  its  analogy  to 
the  ooikstitution  and  course  of  nature,  and  laying  his  strong 
fovindations  in  the  depth  of  that  great  argument,  there  to 
eoDStnict  another  and  irrefragable  proof,  thus  rendering  philo- 
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sophy  subservient  to  £ulii,  and  finding  in  outwaid  and  Tiaible 
things  the  type  and  evidence  of  those  ¥dthin  the  YeLL" 

Butler  was  consecrated  Bishop  of  Brilstol  in  1738,  and  was 
translated  to  the  see  of  Durham  in  1750.  He  died  at  Bath, 
June  16,  1752. 

The  strength  of  the  ''  Analogy"  is  its  entireness.  A  bar  of 
its  iron  can  give  no  conception  of  the  Menai  Bridge — a  chip 
of  rock  conveys  no  notion  of  the  Jungfrau.  A  specimen 
can  do  little  more  than  shew  the  unadorned  simplicity  of 
Butler's  language,  his  candour,  and  his  carefolnesa.  To  appie- 
elate  the  full  force  of  the  mighty  argument,  one  needs  to  be 
"  an  old  inhabitant,"  familiar  with  it  in  all  the  changing  moods 
of  his  own  experience,  and  somewhat  acquainted  with  those 
arcana  which  escape  the  casual  visitor.  To  such  a  mind 
nothing  can  be  more  magnificent  than  its  mass,  more  exhaust- 
less  than  its  unpretending  but  suggestive  details,  or  more 
cogent  than  its  full  and  final  momentum,  which  leaves  so  little 
choice  between  faith  and  absolute  insanity. 

There  is  not,  I  think,  anything  relating  to  Christianity 
which  has  been  more  objected  against  than  the  mediation  of 
Clirist,  in  some  or  other  of  its  parts.  Yet,  upon  thorough 
consideration,  there  seems  nothing  less  justly  liable  to  it 
For 

1.  The  whole  analogy  of  nature  removes  all  imagined  pre- 
sumption against  the  general  notion  of  ''  a  Mediator  between 
God  and  man."  For  we  find,  all  living  creatures  are  brought 
into  the  world,  and  their  life  in  infancy  is  preserved,  by  the 
instrumentality  of  others ;  and  every  satisfaction  of  it^  some 
way  or  other,  is  bestowed  by  the  like  means.  So  that  the 
visible  government  which  Ood  exercises  over  the  world,  is  by 
the  instrumentality  and  mediation  of  others.    And  how  bx 
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fiis  invisible  goyemmcnt  be  or  be  •not  so,  it  is  impossible  to 
determine  at  all  by  reason.  And  the  supposition  that  part 
of  it  is  80,  appears,  to  say  the  least,  altogether  as  credible  as 
the  contrary.  There  is,  then,  no  sort  of  objection,  from  the 
light  of  nature,  against  the  general  notion  of  a  mediator  be- 
tween God  and  man,  considered  as  a  doctrine  of  Christianity, 
or  as  an  appointment  in  this  dispensation  ;  since  we  find  by 
experience  that  God  does  appoint  mediators,  to  be  the  instru- 
ments of  good  and  evil  to  us,  the  instniments  of  his  justice 
and  his  mercy.  And  the  objection  referred  to  is  urged,  not 
against  mediation  in  that  high,  eminent,  and  peculiar  sense  in 
which  Christ  is  our  mediator;  but  absolutely  against  the  whole 
notion  itself  of  a  mediator  at  all. 

2.  As  we  must  suppose  that  the  world  is  under  the  proper 
moral  government  of  God,  or  in  a  state  of  religion,  before  we 
can  enter  into  consideration  of  the  revealed  doctrine  concern- 
ing the  redemption  of  it  by  Christ ;  so  that  supposition  is  hero 
to  be  distinctly  taken  notice  of.  Now,  the  divine  moral  govern- 
ment which  religion  teaches  us,  implies  that  the  consequence 
of  vice  shall  be  misery,  in  some  future  state,  by  the  righteous 
judgment  of  God.  That  such  consequent  punishment  shall 
take  e£fect  by  His  appointment,  is  necessarily  implied.  But  as 
it  is  not  in  any  sort  to  be  supposed  that  we  are  made 
acquainted  with  all  the  ends  or  reasons  for  which  it  is  fit  fixture 
punishments  'should  be  inflicted,  or  why  God  has  appointed 
such  and  such  consequent  misery  shoidd  follow  vice  ;  and  as 
we  are  altogether  in  the  dark  how  or  in  what  manner  it  shall 
follow,  by  what  immediate  occasions,  or  by  the  instrumentality 
of  what  means ;  there  is  no  absurdity  in  supposing  it  may 
follow  in  a  way  analogous  to  that  in  which  many  miseries 
follow  such  and  such  courses  of  action  at  present — ^poverty, 
dckness,  inffmiy,  untimely  death  by  diseases,  death  from  the 
hands  of  civil  justice.  There  is  no  absurdity  in  supposing 
fatore  punishment  may  follow  wickedness  of  course,  as  we 
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speak,  or  in  the  way  of  nattiral  consequence  firom  Qod*s  ori- 
ginal constitution  of  the  world ;  from  the  nature  He  has  given 
us,  and  from  the  condition  in  which  He  places  us :  or,  in  a  like 
manner,  as  a  i)erson  rashly  trifling  upon  a  precipice,  in  the  way 
of  natural  consequence,  falls  down ;  in  the  way  of  natural  con- 
sequence, breaks  his  limbs,  suppose ;  in  the  way  of  natural 
consequence  of  this,  without  help,  i>eri8hes.  .  .  • 

3.  Upon  this  su])position,  viz.,  that  future  punishment  may 
follow  wickedness  in  the  way  of  natural  consequence,  or  ac- 
cording to  some  general  laws  of  govcnmient  already  established 
in  the  universe,  or  even  without  it,  we  may  observe  somewhat 
much  to  the  present  puq)ose  in  the  constitution  of  nature  or 
appointments  of  Providence,  the  provision  which  is  made — 
that  all  the  bad  natural  consequences  of  men's  actions  should 
not  always  actually  follow ;  or,  that  such  bad  consequences  as, 
according  to  the  settled  course  of  things,  would  inevitably  have 
followed  if  not  prevented,  should  in  certain  degrees  be  pre- 
vented. We  are  apt,  presumptuously,  to  imagine  that  the 
world  might  have  been  so  constituted  as  that  there  would  not 
have  been  any  such  thing  as  misery  or  evil.  On  the  contrary, 
we  find  the  Author  of  nature  permits  it.  But  then  He  has 
provided  reliefs,  and  in  many  cases  perfect  remedies  for  it,  after 
some  pains  and  difficulties — reliefs  and  remedies  even  for  that 
evil  which  is  the  fmit  of  our  own  misconduct,  and  which,  in 
the  course  of  nature,  would  have  continued  and  ended  in  our 
own  destruction,  but  for  such  remedies.  And  this  is  an  instance 
both  of  severity  and  indulgence  in  the  constitution  of  nature. 
Thus  all  the  bad  consequences  now  mentioned,  of  a  man's 
trifling  upon  a  precipice,  might  be  prevented.  And  though 
all  were  not,  yet  some  of  them  might,  by  proper  interpositions, 
if  not  rejected ;  by  another's  coming  to  the  rash  man's  relief, 
with  his  own  laying  hold  on  that  relief,  in  such  sort  as  the 
case  required  Persons  may  do  a  great  deal  themselves  to- 
wards preventing  the  bad  consequences  of  their  follies,  and 
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more  may  be  done  by  themselves,  together  with  the  assist- 
ance of  otheis,  their  fellow-creatures,  which  assistance  nature 
requires  and  prompts  us  to.     This  is  the  general  constitution 
of  the  world.     Now,  suppose  it  had  been  so  constituted,  that 
after  such  actions  were  done  as  were  foreseen  naturally  to  draw 
after  them  misery  to  the  doer,  it  should  have  been  no  more 
in  human  power  to  have  prevented  that  naturally  consequent 
misery  in  any  instance  than  it  is  in  all ;  no  one  can  say  whether 
such  a  more  severe  constitution  of  thuigs  might  not  yet  have 
been  really  good.     But  that,  on  the  contrary,  provision  is  made 
by  nature  that  we  may  and  do,  to  so  great  degree,  prevent 
the  bad  natural  effects  of  our  follies ;  this  may  be  called  mercy 
or  compassion  in  the  original  constitution  of  the  world— cora- 
paaaion  as  distinguished  from  goodness  in  general.  And  the  whole 
known  constitution  and  course  of  things  affording  us  instances 
of  such  compassion,  it  would  be  according  to  the  analogy  of 
nature  to  hope,  that  however  ruinous  the  natural  consequences 
of  vice  might  be  from  the  general  laws  of  God's  government 
over  the  universe,  yet  provision  might  bo  made,  possibly  might 
have  been  originally  made,  for  preventing  those  ruinous  conse- 
quences from  inevitably  following,  at  least  from  following  uni- 
versally and  in  aU  cases. 

4.  There  seems  no  probability  that  anything  w^e  could  do 
would  alone,  and  of  itself,  prevent  them  :  prevent  their  follow- 
ing, or  being  inflicted.  But  one  would  think,  at  least,  it  were 
impossible  that  the  contrary  should  be  thought  certain.  For 
we  are  not  acquainted  with  the  whole  of  the  case.  We  arc  not 
informed  of  all  the  reasons  which  render  it  fit  that  future  punish- 
ment should  be  inflicted,  and,  therefore,  cannot  know  whether 
anything  we  could  do  would  make  such  an  alteration  as  to 
render  it  fit  that  they  should  be  remitted.  We  do  not  know 
what  the  whole  natural  or  api»ointod  consequences  of  vice  are, 
nor  in  what  way  they  would  f<)llo\v,  if  not  j)reventcd ;  and, 
therefore,  can  in  no  sort  say  whether  we  could  do  anything 
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which  would  be  suflScient  to  prevent  them.  Oar  ignorance  being 
thus  manifest,  let  us  recollect  the  analogy  of  nature  or  providenoe. 
For  though  this  may  be  but  a  slight  ground  to  raise  a  positive 
opinion  upon  in  this  matter,  yet  it  is  sufficient  to  answer  a  mere 
arbitrary  assertion,  without  any  kind  of  evidence,  urged  by  way  of 
objection  against  a  doctrine,  the  proof  of  which  is  not  reason,  but 
revelation.  Consider,  then,  people  ruin  their  fortunes  by  ex- 
travagance; they  bring  diseases  upon  themselves  by  excess; 
they  incur  the  penalties  of  civil  laws,  and  surely  civil  govern- 
ment is  natural :  will  sorrow  for  these  follies  past,  and  behaving 
well  for  the  future,  alone  and  of  itself,  prevent  the  natural 
consequences  of  them?  On  the  contrary,  men*B  natural  abili- 
ties of  helping  themselves  arc  often  impaired;  or  if  not^yet 
they  are  forced  to  be  beholden  to  the  assistance  of  others,  upon 
several  accounts,  and  in  different  ways :  assistance  which  they 
would  have  had  no  occasion  for,  had  it  not  been  for  their 
misconduct,  but  which,  in  the  disadvantageous  condition  they 
have  reduced  themselves  to,  is  absolutely  necessary  to  their 
recovery,  and  retrieving  their  affairs.  Now,  since  this  is  our 
case,  considering  ourselves  merely  as  inhabitants  of  this  world, 
and  as  having  a  tcini)oral  interest  here,  under  the  natural 
government  of  God,  which,  however,  has  a  great  deal  moral  in 
it;  why  is  it  not  supposablc  that  this  may  be  our  case  also, 
in  our  more  important  capacity,  as  under  His  j>erfect  moral 
government,  and  having  a  more  general  and  future  interest 
depending  ?  If  we  have  misbehaved  in  this  higher  capacity, 
and  rendered  ourselves  obnoxious  to  the  future  punishment 
which  God  has  annexed  to  vice;  it  is  plainly  credible  that 
beha\iiig  well  fur  the  time  to  come  may  be — not  useless,  God 
forbid — but  wholly  insiifHcient,  alone  and  of  itself,  to  prevent 
that  punishment,  or  to  put  us  in  the  condition  which  we 
should  have  been  in  had  we  preserved  our  innocence. 

And  though  we  ought  to  re»a.son  with  all  reverence,   when- 
ever we  reason  concerning  the  divine  conduct,  yet  it  may  bo 
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added,  that  it  ii  clearly  contrary  to  all  our  notions  of  govern- 
ment, as  well  as  to  what  is,  in  fact,  the  general  constitution  of 
nature,  to  suppose  that  doing  well  for  the  future  should,  in  all 
cases,  prevent  all  the  judicial  bad  consequences  of  having  done 
evil,  or  all  the  punishment  annexed  to  disobedience.     And  we 
have  manifestly  nothing  from  whence  to  determine  in  what 
d^ree,  and  in  what  cases,  reformation  would  prevent  this 
punishment,  even  supposing  that  it  would  in  some.     And 
tKrmgh  the  efficacy  of  repentance  itself,  alone,  to  prevent  what 
mankind  had  rendered  themselves  obnoxious  to,  and  recover 
what  they  had  forfeited,  is  now  insisted  upon,  in  opposition  to 
Christianity;  yet,  by  the  general  prevalence  of  propitiatory 
sacrifices  over  the  heathen  word,  this  notion  of  repentance 
alone  being  sufficient  to  expiate  guilt,  appears  to  be  contrary  to 
the  general  sense  of  mankind. 

Upon  the  whole,  then,  had  the  laws,  the  general  laws  of 
Qod's  government,  been  permitted  to  operate  without  any  in- 
terposition in  our  behalf,  the  future  punishment,  for  aught  we 
know  to  the  contrary,  or  have  any  reason  to  think,  must  inevi- 
tably have  followed,  notwithstanding  anything  we  could  have 
dcme  to  prevent  it.     Now, 

I  5.  In  this  darkness,  or  this  light  of  nature— call  it  which 
you  please — revelation  comes  in ;  confirms  every  doubting  fear 
which  cotdd  enter  into  the  heart  of  man  concerning  the  future 
imprevented  consequence  of  wickedness;  supposes  the  world  to 
be  in  a  state  of  ruin  (a  supposition  which  seems  the  very 
ground  of  the  Christian  dispensation,  and  which,  if  not  provc- 
able  by  reason,  yet  it  is  in  nowise  contrary  to  it) ;  teaches  us, 
too,  that  the  niles  of  divine  government  are  such  as  not  to 
admit  of  pardon  inmiediately  and  directly  upon  repentance,  or 
by  the  sole  efficacy  of  it;  but  then  teaches,  at  the  same  time, 
what  nature  might  justly  have  hoped,  that  the  moral  govern- 
ment of  the  universe  was  not  so  rigid,  but  that  there  was  room 
for  an  interposition  to  avert  the  fatal  consequences  of  vice; 

d2 
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which,  therefore,  by  this  means,  does  admit  of  pardon.  Reve- 
lation teaches  us  that  the  unknown  laws  of  Ood's  more  general 
government,  no  less  than  the  particular  laws  by  which  we  ex- 
perience He  governs  us  at  present,  are  compassionate,  as  well 
as  good,  in  the  more  general  notion  of  goodness;  and  that  He 
hath  mercifully  provided  that  there  should  be  an  interpositicm 
to  prevent  the  destruction  of  human  kind,  whatever  that  de- 
struction unprevented  would  have  been.  "  Qod  so  loved  the 
world,  that  he  gave  his  only  begotten  Son,  that  whosoever 
belicveth" — ^not,  to  be  sure,  in  a  speculative,  but  in  a  practical 
sense — "that  whosoever  beUeveth  in  him  should  not  perish;" 
gave  His  Son  in  the  same  way  of  goodness  to  the  world,  as  He 
affords  particular  persons  the  friendly  assistance  of  their  fellow- 
creatures,  when,  without  it,  their  temporal  ruin  would  be  the 
certain  consequence  of  their  follies;  in  the  same  way  of  good- 
ness, I  say,  though  in  a  traQScendent  and  infinitely  higher 
degree.  And  the  Sou  of  God  "  loved  us,  and  gave  himself  for 
us,"  with  a  love  which  He  himself  compares  to  that  of  human 
friendship;  though,  in  this  case,  all  comparisons  must  fall  infi- 
nitely short  of  the  thing  intended  to  be  illustrated  by  them. 
He  interposed  in  such  a  manner  as  was  necessary  and  effectual 
to  prevent  that  execution  of  justice  upon  sinners,  which  God 
had  appointed  should  otherwise  have  been  executed  upon 
them;  or  in  such  a  manner  as  to  i)revent  that  punishment 
from  actually  following,  which,  according  to  the  general  laws 
of  divine  government,  must  have  followed  the  sina  of  the 
world,  had  it  not  been  for  such  interposition. 

BISHOP  NEWTON. 

like  the  argument  from  analogy,  the  proof  from  the  fulfil- 
ment of  prophecy  is  cumulative.  In  1754-^8  this  argument 
was  set  forth  with  much  fulness  in  "  Dissertations  on  the  Pro- 
phecies," by  Dr  Thomas  Newton,  then  rector  of  St  Mary-le-Bow, 
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and  afterwards  Bishop  of  Bristol  The  principle  of  prophetic 
evidence  has  since  been  elucidated  with  eminent  ability  by  the 
late  Dr  Lyall,  Dean  of  Canterbury,  and  firesh  light  has  been 
thrown  on  the  fulfilment  of  special  predictions  by  the  abim- 
dant  diligence  of  Dr  Keith ;  but  the  work  of  Newton  is  not 
superseded.  Until  its  appearance  the  field  was  poorly  occu- 
pied, and  in  many  departments  he  has  left  little  to  be  done  by 
his  successors. 

pr  Newton  was  bom  at  Lichfield,  January  1,  170i;  and 
died  at  London,  February  14,  1782. 

Prop]^ectei$  regattiing  tj^e  I9e${olatt0n  of  3utiea* 

The  desolation  of  Judea  is  another  memorable  instance  of 
the  truth  of  prophecy.  It  was  foretold  so  long  ago  as  by 
Moses  (Lev.  xxvi  33) — "  I  will  scatter  you  among  the  heathen, 
imd  will  draw  out  a  sword  after  you;  and  your  land  shall  be 
desolate,  and  your  cities  wasta'*  It  was  foretold  again  by 
Isaiah,  the  prophet  speaking,  as  prophets  often  do,  of  things 
fhtare  as  present  (chap.  L  7-9) — "  Your  country  is  desolate, 
your  cities  are  burnt  with  fire ;  your  land,  strangers  devour  it 
in  your  presence,  and  it  is  desolate,  as  overthrown  by  strangers. 
And  the  daughter  of  Zion  is  left  as  a  cottage'  in  a  vineyard, 
as  a  lodge  in  a  garden  of  cucumbers,  as  a  besieged  city.*' 

The  same  tluiig  is  expressed  or  implied  in  other  places; 
and  hath  not  the  state  of  Judea  now  for  many  ages  been  ex- 
actly answerable  to  this  description  ?  That  a  country  should 
be  depopulated  and  desolated  by  the  incursions  and  depreda- 
tions of  foreign  armies  is  nothing  wonderful;  but  that  it 
should  lie  so  many  ages  in  this  miserable  condition  is  more 
than  man  could  foresee,  and  could  be  revealed  only  by  God. 
A  celebrated  French  writer,  in  his  History  of  the  Crusades,  pre- 
tends to  exhibit  a  true  picture  of  Palestine,  and  he  says,  that 
then  ''  it  was  just  what  it  is  at  present,  the  worst  of  all  the 
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inhabited  countries  of  Asia.  It  is  almost  wholly  covered  with 
parched  rocks,  in  which  there  is  not  one  line  of  soil  If  this 
small  territory  were  cultivated,  it  might  not  improperly  be 
compared  to  Switzerland."  But  there  is  no  need  of  citing 
authorities  to  prove  that  the  land  is  forsaken  of  its  inhabitants^ 
is  imcultivated,  unfruitful,  and  desolate;  for  the  enemies  of 
our  religion  make  this  very  thing  an  objection  to  the  truth  of 
our  religion.  They  say  that  so  barren  and  wretched  a  country 
could  never  have  been  a  land  flowing  wUh  mUk  <md  honey j 
nor  have  supplied  and  maintained  such  multitudes  as  it  is 
represented  to  have  done  in  Scripture.  But  they  do  not  see 
or  consider,  that  hereby  the  prophecies  are  fulfilled;  so  that 
it  is  rather  an  evidence  for  the  truth  of  our  religion,  than  any 
argument  against  it. 

The  country  was  formerly  a  good  country,  if  we  may  believe 
the  concurrent  testimony  of  those  who  should  best  know  it, 
the  people  who  inhabited  it.  Aristeas,  and  Josephus  too, 
speak  largely  in  commendation  of  its  fruitfulness;  and  though 
something  may  be  allowed  to  national  prejudices,  yet  they 
would  hardly  have  had  the  confidence  to  assert  a  thing  which 
all  the  world  could  easily  contradict  and  disprove.  Nay,  there 
are  even  heathen  authors  who  bear  testimony  to  the  fhdtful- 
ness  of  the  land:  though  we  presume,  that  after  the  Baby- 
lonish captivity  it  never  recovered  to  be  again  what  it  was 
before.  Strabo  describes,  indeed,  the  country  about  Jeru- 
salem as  rocky  and  barren,  but  he  commends  other  parts, 
particularly  about  Jordan  and  Jericho.  Hecataeus,  quoted  by 
Josephus,  giveth  it  the  character  of  one  of  the  best  and  most 
fertile  countries.  Tacitus  saith,  that  it  raineth  seldom,  the  soil 
Is  fruitful,  fhiits  aboiuid  as  with  us,  and  besides  them  the 
balsam  and  palm-trees.  And  notwithstanding  the  long  deso- 
lation of  the  land,  there  are  still  visible  such  marks  and 
tokens  of  fhiitfidness,  as  may  con\dnce  any  man  that  it  once 
deserved  the  character  which  is  given  of  it  in  Scripture.     I 
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would  otilj  refer  the  reader  to  two  learned  and  ingenious 
travellers  of  our  own  nation,  Mr  Maundrell  and  Dr  Shaw;  and 
he  will  fiilly  be  satisfied  of  the  truth  of  what  is  here  asserted. 
The  former  says,  that  "  all  along  this  da/s  travel  (March  25) 
from  Kane  Leban  to  Beer,  and  also  as  far  as  we  could  see 
around,  the  countiy  discovered  a  quite  different  face  from  what 
it  had  before,  presenting  nothing  to  the  view  in  most  places 
but  naked  rocks,  mountains,  and  precipices.  At  sight  of 
which,  pilgrims  are  apt  to  be  much  astonished  and  baulked 
in  their  expectations,  finding  that  country  in  such  an  inhospi- 
table condition,  concerning  whose  pleasantness  and  plenty  they 
had  before  formed  in  their  minds  such  high  ideas  from  the 
description  given  of  it  in  the  Word  of  God,  insomuch  that  it 
almost  startles  their  faith  when  they  reflect  how  it  could  be 
possible  for  a  land  like  this  to  supply  food  for  so  prodigious  a 
number  of  inhabitants  as  are  said  to  have  been  polled  in  the 
twelve  tribes  at  one  time,  the  sum  given  in  by  Joab  (2  Sam. 
xziv.)  amoimting  to  no  less  than  thirteen  hundred  thousand 
fighting  men,  besides  women  and  children.  But  it  is  certain 
that  any  man,  who  is  not  a  little  biassed  to  infidelity  before, 
may  see,  as  he  passes  along,  arguments  enough  to  support  his 
faith  agaiDSt  such  scruples.  For  it  is  obvious  for  any  one  to 
observe^  that  these  rocks  and  hills  must  have  been  anciently 
covered  with  earth,  and  cultivated,  and  made  to  contribute  to 
the  maintenance  of  the  inhabitants,  no  less  than  if  the  countiy 
had  been  all  plain ;  nay,  perhaps  much  more,  forasmuch  as 
such  a  moimtainous  and  uneven  surface  affords  a  larger  space 
of  ground  for  cultivation  than  this  country  would  amount  to, 
if  it  were  all  reduced  to  a  perfect  level.  For  the  husbanding 
of  these  mountains,  their  manner  was  to  gather  up  the  stones, 
and  place  them  in  several  lines  along  the  sides  of  the  hills  in 
form  of  a  wall.  By  such  borders  they  supported  the  mould 
from  tumbling  or  being  washed  down,  and  fonned  many  beds 
of  excellent  soil;  rising  gradually  one  above  another,  from  the 
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bottom  to  the  top  of  the  mountains.  Of  this  form  of  cnltare 
you  see  evident  footsteps  wherever  you  go  in  all  the  mountains 
of  Palestine.  Thus  the  veiy  rocks  were  made  fruitful  And 
perhaps  there  is  no  spot  of  ground  in  this  whole  land,  that  was 
not  formerly  improved  to  the  production  of  something  or 
other  ministering  to  the  sustenance  of  human  lifa  For  than 
the  plain  countries  nothing  can  be  more  fruitful,  whether  for 
the  production  of  com  or  cattle,  and  consequently  of  milk. 
The  hills,  though  improper  for  all  cattle  except  goats,  yet 
being  disposed  into  such  beds  as  are  before  described,  served 
veiy  '^^cU  to  bear  com,  melons,  gourds,  cucumbers,  and  such 
like  garden  stuff,  which  makes  the  principal  food  of  these  coun- 
tries for  several  months  in  the  year.  The  most  rocky  parts  of 
all,  which  could  not  well  be  adjust<}d  in  that  manner  for  the 
production  of  corn,  might  yet  serve  for  the  plantation  of  vines 
and  olive  trees,  which  delight  to  extract,  the  one  its  fatness, 
the  other  its  sprightly  juice,  cliiefly  out  of  such  dry  and  flinty 
places.  And  the  great  plain  joining  to  the  Dead  Sea,  which, 
by  reason  of  its  saltness,  might  be  thought  luiserviceable  both 
for  cattle,  corn,  olives,  and  vines,  had  yet  its  proper  usefulness 
for  the  nourishment  of  bees,  and  for  the  fabric  of  honey,  of 
which  Joscphus  gives  us  his  testimony,  De  Bell.  Jud.  lib.'  5, 
cap.  4.  And  I  have  reason  to  l^elieve  it,  because  when  I  was 
there  I  perceived  in  many  places  a  smell  of  honey  and  wax,  as 
strong  as  if  one  had  been  in  an  apiary.  Why,  then,  might  not 
this  country  very  well  maintam  the  vast  mmiber  of  its  inLibi- 
tants,  being  in  every  ])art  so  productive  of  either  milk,  com, 
wine,  oil,  or  honey,  which  arc  tlie  principal  food  of  these 
eastern  nations — the  constitution  of  their  bodies,  and  the 
nature  of  theh'  clime,  inclining  them  to  a  more  abstemious  diet 
than  we  use  in  England  and  other  colder  regions  ? " 

The  other  asserts,  that  "the  Holy  Land,  were  it  as  well 
peopled  and  cultivated  as  in  former  times,  would  still  be  more 
fruitful  than  the  very  best  part  of  the  coast  of  Syria  and 
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Phoenice.  For  the  soil  itself  is  generally  much  richer,  and,  all 
things  considered,  yields  a  more  preferable  crop.  Thus,  the 
cotton  that  is  gathered  in  the  plains  of  Kamah,  Esdraelon,  and 
Zebulun,  is  in  greater  esteem  than  what  is  cultivated  near 
Sidon  and  Ti-ipoli;  neither  is  it  possible  for  pulse,  wheat,  or 
any  sort  of  grain,  to  be  more  excellent  than  what  is  commonly 
sold  at  Jerusalem.  The  barrenness,  or  scarcity  rather,  which 
some  authors  may  either  ignorantly  or  maliciously  complain 
0^  does  not  proceed  from  the  incapacity  or  natural  unfruitful- 
ness  of  the  country,  but  from  the  want  of  inhabitants,  and  the 
great  aversion  there  is  to  labour  and  industry  in  those  few 
who  possess  it.  There  are,  besides,  such  perpetual  discords 
uid  depredations  among  the  petty  princes,  who  share  this  fine 
country,  that  allowing  it  was  better  peopled,  yet  there  would 
be  smaU  encouragement  to  sow,  when  it  was  uncertain  who 
should  gather  in  the  harvest.  Otherwise,  the  land  is  a  good 
iandy  and  still  capable  of  affording  its  neighbours  the  like  sup- 
pUes  of  com  and  oil,  which  it  is  known  to  have  done  in  the 
time  of  Solomon.  The  parts,  particularly  about  Jerusalem, 
being  described  to  be  rocky  and  mountainous,  have  been  there- 
fore supposed  to  be  barren  and  imfruitful.  Yet  granting  this 
conclusion,  which  is  far  from  being  just,  a  kingdom  is  not  to  be 
denominated  barren  or  unfruitf id  from  one  part  of  it  only,  but 
from  the  whole.  Nay,  further,  the  blessing  that  was  given  to 
Judah  was  not  of  the  same  kind  with  the  blessing  of  Asher  or 
of  Isaachar,  that  his  bread  should  hefaf-^  or  Aw  land  should  be 
pUasantf  but  that  his  eyes  should  be  red  with  wine^  and  his 
teeth  should  he  white  with  milk  (Gen.  xlix.  12).  Moses  also 
maketh  milk  and  honey  (the  chief  dainties  and  subsistence  of 
the  earlier  ages,  as  they  continue  to  be  of  the  Bedoween  Arabs) 
to  be  t^  glory  of  all  lands :  all  which  productions  are  either 
actually  enjoyed,  or  at  least  might  be,  by  proper  care  and 
application.  The  plenty  of  wine  alone  is  wanting  at  present; 
jet^  from  the  goodness  of  that  little  which  is  still  made  at 
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Jerusalem  and  Hebron,  we  find  that  these  barren  rocks  (as  they 
are  called)  might  yield  a  much  greater  quantity,  if  the  abste- 
mious Turk  and  Arab  would  permit  a  further  increase  and 
improvement  to  be  made  of  the  vine,  <kc." 

BISHOP  WATSON. 

The  first  volume  of  Gibbon's  "Decline  and  FaU"  was  pub- 
lished in  1776.  It  contained  the  two  &mous  chapters  which 
sought  to  account  for  the  rise  and  spread  of  Christianity 
through  causes  purely  natural.  These  drew  forth  numerous 
replies,  some  of  them  distinguished  by  great  erudition,  and 
others  by  great  ability.  But  probably  the  most  popular  and 
useful  was,  "An  Apology  for  Christianity,"  by  Dr  Richard 
Watson,  then  Regius  Professor  of  Divinity  at  Cambridge, 
afterwards  Bishop  of  Llandafif.*  It  appeared  in  the  form  of 
letters  addressed  to  the  historian,  and  one  of  these  given  entire 
will  illustrate  the  brief  and  etfective  style  of  the  scries. 

dfje  Firtueg  of  tj^e  jfftgt  (EfjtfetfattjJ. 

Sir, — I  readily  acknowledge  the  utility  of  your  fourth  cause 
"  The  Virtues  of  the  First  Christians,"  as  greatly  conducing  to 
the  spreading  their  religion ;  but  then  you  seem  to  quite  mar 
the  compliment  you  pay  them,  by  representing  their  virtues  as 
proceeding  either  from  their  repentance  for  having  been  the 
most  abandoned  sinners,  or  from  the  laudable  desire  of  sup- 
porting the  reputation  of  the  society  in  which  they  were 
engaged. 

That  repentance  is  the  first  step  to  virtue,  is  true  enough; 
but  I  see  no  reason  for  supposing,  according  to  the  calumnies 
of  Celsus  and  Julian,  "  that  the  Christians  allured  into  their 
party,  men  who  washed  away  in  the  waters  of  baptism  the 

*  Bom  at  Heyersbam,  Westmoreland,  1737 ;  died  July  4, 1816. 
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guilt  for  wUch  tte  temples  of  the  gods  refused  to  grant  them 
any  expiation."  The  Apostles,  sir,  did  not,  like  Romulus, 
open  an  asylum  for  debtors,  thieves,  and  murderers ;  for  they 
had  not  the  same  sturdy  means  of  securing  their  adherents 
from  the  grasp  of  civil  power  :  they  did  not  persuade  them  to 
abandon  the  temples  of  the  gods,  because  they  could  there 
obtain  no  expiation  for  their  guilt,  but  because  every  degree 
of  guilt  was  expiated  in  them  with  too  great  facility,  and 
every  vice  practised,  not  only  without  remorse  of  private  con- 
Bcience,  but  with  the  powerful  sanction  of  piiblic  approbation. 
"  After  the  example,"  you  say,  "  of  their  Divine  Master,  the 
missionaries  of  the  gospel  addressed  themselves  to  men,  and 
especially  to  women,  oppressed  by  the  consciousness,  and  very 
often  by  the  effects  of  their  vices." — This,  sir,  I  really  think, 
is  not  a  fair  representation  of  the  matter ;  it  may  catch  the 
applause  of  the  unlearned,  embolden  many  a  stripling  to  cast  off 
for  ever  the  sweet  blush  of  modesty,  confirm  many  a  dissolute 
veteran  in  the  practice  of  his  impure  habits,  and  suggest  great 
occasion  of  merriment  and  wanton  mockery  to  the  flagitious 
of  every  denomination  and  every  age ;  but  still  it  will  want 
that  foimdation  of  truth  which  alone  can  recommend  it  to  the 
serious  and  judicious.  The  Apostles,  sir,  were  not  like  the 
Italian  Fratricelli  of  the  thirteenth,  nor  the  French  Turlupins 
of  the  fourteenth  century ;  in  aU  the  dirt  that  has  been  raked 
up  against  Christianity,  even  by  the  worst  of  its  enemies,  not  a 
speck  of  that  kind  have  they  been  able  to  fix,  either  upon  the 
Apostles,  or  their  Divine  Master.  The  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ, 
sir,  was  not  preached  in  single  houses  or  obscure  villages,  not 
in  subterranean  caves  and  impure  brothels,  not  in  lazars  and 
in  prisons ;  but  in  the  synagogues  and  in  the  temples,  in  the 
streets  and  in  the  market-places,  of  the  great  capitals  of  the 
Boman  provinces ;  in  Jerusalem,  in  Corinth,  and  in  Antioch, 
in  Athens,  in  Ephesus,  and  in  Rome.  Nor  do  I  anywhere 
find  that  its  missionaries  were  ordered  particularly  to  address 
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themselves  to  the  shameless  women  yon  mention ;  I  do,  in- 
deed, find  the  direct  contraiy ;  for  they  were  ordered  to  turn 
away  from,  to  have  no  fellowship  or  intercourse  with  such  as 
were  wont  to  creep  into  houses,  and  lead  captive  siUy  women 
laden  with  sins,  led  away  iiith  divers  lusts.  And  what  if  a 
few  women,  who  had  either  been  seduced  by  their  passions,  or 
had  fallen  victims  to  the  licentious  manners  of  their  age,  should 
be  found  amongst  those  who  were  most  ready  to  receive  a 
religion  that  forbade  all  impurity  ?  I  do  not  apprehend  that 
this  circumstance  ought  to  bring  an  insinuation  of  discredit, 
either  uix>n  the  sex,  or  upon  those  who  wrought  their  reformatiDn. 
That  the  majority  of  the  first  converts  to  Christiani^  were 
of  an  inferior  condition  of  life,  may  readily  be  allowed ;  and 
you  yourself  have  in  another  place  given  a  good  reason  for  it ; 
those  who  are  distinguished  by  riches,  honours,  or  knowledge^ 
bt'ing  so  verj'  inconsiderable  in  number,  when  compared  with 
the  bulk  of  mankind  :  but  though  not  many  mighty,  not  many 
noble  wore  called,  yet  some  mighty  and  some  noble,  some  of 
as  great  rcputatic^u  as  any  of  the  age  in  which  they  lived,  were 
attached  to  the  Christum  faith.  Short,  indeed,  are  the  accounts 
which  have  been  transmitted  to  us  of  the  first  propagation 
of  Christianity ;  yet  even  in  these  wc  meet  with  the  names 
of  many  who  woiild  have  done  credit  to  any  cause  :  I  will  not 
pretend  to  enumerate  them  all ;  a  few  of  them  will  bo  sufficient 
to  make  you  recollect  that  there  were  at  least  some  converts 
to  Christianity,  both  from  among  the  Jews  and  the  Gentiles, 
whose  lives  were  not  stained  with  inexpiable  crimes.  Amongst 
these  we  reckon  Nicodemus,  a  ruler  of  the  Jews ;  Joseph  of 
Arimathea,  a  man  of  fortune  and  a  counsellor ;  a  nobleman  and 
a  ccntiuion  of  Capernaum ;  Jiiinis,  Crispus,  Sosthenes,  rulers 
of  s}'nagogucs ;  Apollos,  an  eloquent  and  learned  man ;  Zenas, 
a  Jewish  la\\-yer;  the  treasurer  of  CWidace  queen  of  Ethiopia; 
Cornelius,  a  centurion  of  the  Italian  band  j  Dionysius,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Areopagus  at  Athens;  and  Sergius  Paulus,  a  mai 
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of  proconsular  or  praetorian  authority,  of  whom  it  may  be 
remarked,  that  if  he  resigned  his  high  and  lucrative  office  in 
consequence  of  his  turning  Christian,  it  is  a  strong  presump- 
tion in  its  fiivour ;  if  he  retained  it,  we  may  conclude  that  the 
profession  of  Christianity  was  not  so  utterly  incompatible  with 
the  dischaige  of  the  offices  of  civil  life  as  you  sometimes  re- 
present it    This  catalogue  of  men  of  rank,  fortune,  and  know- 
ledge, who  embraced  Christianity,  might,  was  it  necessary,  be 
much  enlarged  j  and  probably  another  conversation  with  St  Paul 
would  have  enabled  us  to  grace  it  with  the  names  of  Festus 
and  king  Agrippa  himself :  not  that  the  writers  of  the  books 
of  the  New  Testament  seem  to  have  been  at  all  solicitous  in 
mentioning  the  great  or  the  learned  who  were  converted  to  the 
fJEdth ;  had  that  been  part  of  their  design,  they  would,  in  the 
true  style  of  impostors,  have  kept  out  of  sight  the  publicans 
and  sinners,  the  tanners  and  the  tentmakcrs,  with  whom  they 
conversed  and  dwelt,  and  introduced  to  our  notice  none  but 
those  who  had  been  brought  up  with  Herod  or  the  chief  men 
of  Asia,  whom  they  had  the  honour  to  number  amongst  their 
friends. 

That  the  primitive  Christians  took  great  care  to  have  an 
nnsullied  reputation,  by  abstaining  from  the  commission  of 
whatever  might  tend  to  pollute  it,  is  easily  admitted ;  but  we 
do  not  so  easily  grant  that  this  care  is  a  "  circumstance  which 
usoally  attends  small  assemblies  of  men,  when  they  separate 
themselves  from  the  body  of  a  nation  or  the  religion  to  which 
they  belonged."  It  did  not  attend  the  Nicolaitanes,  the  Simo- 
nians,  the  Menandrians,  and  the  Carpocratians,  in  the  first  ages 
of  the  Church,  of  which  we  are  speaking :  and  it  cannot  be 
unknown  to  you,  sir,  that  the  scandalous  -vdces  of  these  very 
early  sectaries  brought  a  general  and  undistinguished  censure 
upon  the  Christian  name ;  and,  so  far  from  promoting  the 
increase  of  the  Church,  excited  in  the  minds  of  the  Pagans  an 
abhorrence  of  whatever  respected  it :  it  cannot  be  unknown  to 
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you,  sir,  that  sercral  sectaries,  both  at  home  ainl  abroad,  miuht 
be  meutioned  who  have  departed  from  the  religion  to  whiv  h 
they  belonged,  and  which,  unhappily  for  themselves  and  the 
conmiunity,  have  taken  as  little  care  to  preserv^e  their  reputa- 
tion unspotted  as  those  of  the  first  and  second  centuiiea.  If, 
then,  the  first  Christians  did  take  the  care  you  mention  (and  I 
am  wholly  of  your  opinion  in  that  point),  their  solidtude  might 
as  candidly  perhaps,  and  as  reasonably^  be  derived  fjx>m  a  sense 
of  their  duty  and  an  honest  endeavour  to  discharge  it,  as  from 
the  mere  desire  of  increasing  the  honour  of  their  confraternity 
by  the  illustrious  integrity  of  its  members. 

You  are  eloquent  in  describing  the  austere  morality  of  the 
primitive  Christians,  as  adverse  to  the  propensities  of  sense, 
and  abhorrent  from  all  the  innocent  pleasures  and  amusements 
of  life;  and  you  cnlai;ge,  with  a  studied  minuteness, uj^on  their 
censures  of  luxury,  and  their  sentiments  concerning  marriage 
and  chastity ;  but  in  this  circumstantial  enumeration  of  their 
errors  or  their  faults  (which  I  am  under  no  necessity  of  deny- 
ing or  excusing),  you  seem  to  forget  the  very  purpose  for  which 
you  profess  to  have  introduced  the  mention  of  them ;  for -the 
picture  you  have  drawn  is  so  hideous,  and  the  colouring  so. 
dismal,  that  instead  of  alluring  to  a  closer  inspection,  it  must 
have  made  every  man  of  pleasure  or  of  sense  turn  from  it  with 
horror  or  disgust;  and  so  far  from  contributing  to  the  rapid 
growth  of  Christianity  by  the  austerity  of  their  manners,  it 
must  be  a  wonder  to  any  one  how  the  first  Christians  ever 
made  a  single  convert.  It  was  first  objected  by  Celsus,  that 
Christianity  was  a  mean  religion,  inculcating  such  a  pusilla- 
nimity and  patience  under  affronts,  such  a  contempt  of  riches 
and  worldly  honours,  as  must  weaken  the  nerves  of  civil 
government,  and  expose  a  society  of  Christians  to  the  prey  0/ 
the  first  invaders.  This  objection  has  been  repeated  by  Bayle 
and  though  fully  answered  by  Bernard  and  others,  it  is  sti 
the  favourite  theme  of  every  esprit  fort  of  our  own  age.     Ev 
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yon,  sur^  think  the  aversion  of  Christians  to  the  business  of  war 
and  government  "  a  criminal  disregard  to  the  public  welfare.'* 
To  all  that  has  been  said  upon  this  subject,  it  may  with  justice^ 
I  think,  be  answered,  that  Christianity  troubles  not  itself  with 
ordering  the  constitution  of  civil  societies,  but  levels  the  weight 
of  all  its  influence  at  the  hearts  of  the  individuals  which  com- 
poae  them ;  and,  as  Origen  said  to  Celsus,  was  every  individual 
in  every  nation  a  gospel  Christian,  there  would  be  neither  in- 
ternal injustice  nor  external  war ;  there  would  be  none  of  those 
passions  which  imbitter  the  intercourses  of  civil  life,  and  deso- 
late the  globe.  What  reproach,  then,  can  it  be  to  a  religion, 
that  it  inculcates  doctrines  which,  if  universally  practised, 
would  introduce  imiversal  tranquillity,  and  the  most  exalted 
happiness  amongst  mankind  ? 

It  must  proceed  from  a  total  misapprehension  of  the  design 
of  the  Christian  dispensation,  or  from  a  very  ignorant  interpre- 
tation of  the  particular  injunctions,  forbidding  us  to  make 
riches  or  honours  a  primary  pursuit,  or  the  prompt  gratification 
of  revenge  a  first  principle  of  action,  to  infer  that  an  individual 
Christian  is  obliged  by  his  religion  to  offer  his  throat  to  an 
assassin  and  hLs  property  to  the  first  plunderer,  or  that  a 
society  of  Christians  may  not  repel,  in  the  best  manner  they 
are  able,  the  unjust  assaults  of  hostile  invasion. 

I  know  of  no  precepts  in  the  gospel  which  debar  a  man 
from  the  possession  of  domestic  comforts,  or  deaden  the  acti- 
vity of  his  private  friendships,  or  prohibit  the  exertion  of  his 
utmost  ability  in  the  service  of  the  public ;  the  nisi  qnietum 
nihil  becUum  is  no  part  of  the  Christian's  creed  :  his  virtue  is 
an  active  virtue ;  and  we  justly  refer  to  the  school  of  Epicurus 
the  doctrines  concerning  abstinence  from  marriage,  from  the 
cultivation  of  friendship,  from  the  management  of  public  affairs, 
as  suited  to  that  selfish  indolence  which  was  the  favourite 
tenet  of  his  philosophy. — I  am,  <fec. 
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Of  this  excellent  prelate  we  may  have  occasion  to  speak 
hereafter.  His  name  is  here  introduced  as  the  author  of 
anonymous  "  Letters  on  Infidelity,"  1784,  which  are  probably 
the  most  amusing  of  the  many  productions  called  forth  by  the 
strange  speculations  of  David  Hume.  Many  of  the  leaderB  of 
"  The  Commentary  on  "the  Psalms  "  will  hardly  be  aware  of  the 
wit  and  humour  which  lurked  in  the  mind  of  the  deTOut  and 
amiable  author.  Perhaps  our  extract  would  have  been  more 
appropriate  in  the  earlier  diTision  of  our  subject. 

9  catalogue  0n  ^Po${opf|tcaI  £ce}rtid0tm 

I  am  truly  concerned,  dear  sir,  to  hear  that  your  old  consti- 
tutional complaint,  a  depression  of  spirits,  has  of  late  been 
more  than  usually  troublesome,  and  wish  I  may  succeed  in  the 
medicine  I  am  going  to  administer,  if  not  for  the  remoTali  at 
least  for  a  temporary  alleviation  of  it. 

The  famous  Dr  Eadcliffc  was  once  called  in  to  a  person 
almost  sufibcated  by  an  iuiposthumated  swelling  in  the  throat 
The  case  required  immediate  relief,  and  the  doctor  sent  his 
servant  into  the  kitchen  to  order  and  bring  up  a  large  hasty- 
pudding.  Upon  its  arrival,  falling  into  a  violent  passion 
because  it  was  not  made  to  his  mind,  he  flung  an  handful  of  it 
in  the  fellow's  face,  who  returned  the  compliment,  and  an 
engagement  ensued  between  tlicm  till  the  ammunition  was  all 
spent.  The  sick  man,  who  had  been  raised  in  his  bed  to  see 
the  battle,  was  forced  into  a  violent  fit  of  laughter ;  the  im- 
posthume  broke,  and  the  patient  recovered. 

In  the  present  case,  the  philosophy  contained  in  Mr  H ^*8 

posthumous  work  styled,  "Dialogues  on  Natural  Religion," 
shall  be  our  hasty-pudding ;  and  I  will  introduce  a  couple  of 
gentlemen  of  my  acquaintance  to  toss  a  little  of  it  backward; 
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and  forwards  for  your  entertainment.     May  the  eflfect  prove 
equally  salutary ! 

A  PIALOGUE  BETWEEN  THOMAS  AND  TIMOTHY  ON 
PHILOSOPHICAL  SCEPTICISM. 

Tim.  Whither  away  so  fast,  man  ?  Where  art  going  this 
morning? 

Tom.  I  am  going  to  be  made  a  Christian. 

Tim.  The  very  last  thing  I  should  have  dreamed  of.  But, 
pray,  who  is  to  make  you  one  ? 

Tom.  David  Hume. 

Tim.  David  Hume  ?    Why,  I  thought  he  was  an  Atheist. 

Tom.  The  world  never  was  more  mistaken  about  any  one 
man  than  about  Da^id  Hume.  He  was  deemed  a  sworn  foe 
to  Christianity,  whereas  his  whole  life  was  spent  in  its  service. 
His  works  compose  altogether  a  complete  Praeparatio  Evan- 
gelica.  They  lead  men  gently  and  gradually,  as  it  were,  to  the 
^ospeL 

Tim.  As  how,  Tom  ?     Be  pleased  to  take  me  along  with  you. 

Tom.  Why  look  you,  here  is  chapter  and  verse  for  you. 
"  Dialogues  concerning  Natural  Religion,"  p.  263,  "  To  be  a 
philosophical  sceptic  is,  in  a  man  of  letters,  the  first  and  most 
essential  step  towards  being  a  sound,  believing  Christian." 

Tim.  When  David  was  at  Paris,  I  have  heard,  the  wits 
there  should  say,  he  was  a  very  worthy  gentleman,  but  had 
his  religious  prejudices  like  other  people.  As  folks  are  quick- 
scented  in  that  country,  perhaps  they  smeUed  a  rat.  Indeed, 
in  a  "  Supplement  to  the  Life  of  Mr  H.,"  we  arc  told  that  a 
brother  of  his  used  to  observe  of  him,  "  ^ly  brother  Davie  is  a 
good  enough  sort  of  a  man,  but  rather  narrow-minded."  Well, 
I  cannot  tell  what  to  say  to  it ;  there  are  abundance  of  pretty 
^Eincies  stirring.  I  suppose  there  mjiy  bo  different  ways  of 
becoming  a  Christian.  A  man  of  letters  enters,  belike,  at  the 
back  door,  and  so  goes  round  the  house  to  come  at  it ;  a  com- 
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pass  which  we  plain  folk  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  take. 
One  thing  is  certain,  that  if  scepticism  be  the  road  to  ChriS' 
tianity,  Mr  H.  is  a  very  proper  person  to  keep  the  turnpike 
gate  upon  it.  But  what  progress  must  one  make,  if  one  had 
a  mind  to  try  the  experiment,  in  this  same  philosophical  scep- 
ticism, before  one  could  become  a  good,  sound,  believing  ChriB- 
tian  1     Must  one  doubt  of  everything  ? 

Tom.  Of  everything,  in  tins  world  and  that  which  is  to 
come,  as  I  myself  do  at  this  present  speaking.  It  is  the  most 
agreeable  process  in  life ;  a  charming,  delightful  suspense  of 
judgment.  I  doubt  whether  there  be  any  such  thing  as 
matter ;  I  doubt  likewise  whether  there  be  any  such  thing  as 
spirit ;  that  is,  I  doubt  whether  there  be  creature  or  Creator, 
Jind  whether  I  myself  am  anything  more  than  a  bundle  of  per- 
ceptions, without  either  body  or  soul.  We  modem  philoso- 
phers, you  must  know,  consider  matter  and  spirit  as  so  much 
lumber  which  should  be  cleared  out  of  the  way.  There  would 
then  be  a  noble  field  open  for  speculaticni,  and  we  might  all 
sot  out  afresh.  I  doubt  whether  the  world  (supposing  for  a 
moment  that  there  be  one)  did  not  exist  from  eteniity,  or 
whether  it  did  not  make  itself;  whether  it  be  not  a  huge 
animal,  somewhat  like  an  ostrich,  which  lays  now  and  then  an 
ogg  to  be  hatched  into  a  yoiuig  world;  or  whether  it  be  not  an 
overgrown  vegetable  nm  to  seed.  "  As  a  tree  sheds  its  seed 
into  the  neighbouring  fields  and  produces  other  trees,  so  the 
great  vegetable  the  world,  or  this  planetary  system,  producer 
perhaps  within  itself  certain  seeds,  which,  being  scattered  into 
the  surrounding  chaos,  vegetate  into  new  worlds.  A  comet, 
for  instance,  is  the  seed  of  a  Avorld ;  and  after  it  has  been  ftdly 
ripened,  by  passing  from  sun  to  sun  and  star  to  star,  is  at  last 
tossed  into  the  unformed  elements  which  everywhere  surround 
this  universe,  and  immediately  si)rout3  up  into  a  new  system." 

Tim.  Vastly  ingenious!   and  really,  upon  the  whole,  not 
improbable ! — But  prithee,  Tom,  if  you  are  not  in  too  great  a 
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hurry  to  be  made  a  Christian,  do  stop  for  half-an-hour,  aiid 
instruct  me  a  little  further  in  this  New  Week's  Preparation  of 
Mr  H.  For  the  specimen  you  have  given  me  is  so  exquisite, 
that  it  perfectly  makes  my  mouth  to  water  for  more.  What  is 
the  plan  of  these  famous  Dialogues  concerning  Natural  Religion  ? 

Tom.  You  shall  have  it  in  few  words. — Once  upon  a  time, 
then,  there  was  a  promising  young  man,  whose  name  was 
Pamphilus.  He  was  brought  up  by  a  philosopher  called 
Qcanthes.  Philo,  a  brother  philosopher,  came  to  spend  some 
days  with  Cleanthes.  The  dialogues  are  supposed  to  contain 
the  substance  of  a  conversation  which  passed  between  these 
personages,  by  way,  among  other  things,  of  preparing  yoimg 
Pamphilus,  in  a  proper  manner,  for  the  reception  of  the  Gospel, 
by  first  making  him  a  thorough  sceptic.  Pamphilus,  who,  as 
a  hearer  only,  was  to  learn  and  be  wise,  relates  this  conversa- 
tion in  a  letter  to  his  friend  Hermippus.  There  is  a  thirtl 
i^)eaker  in  the  dialogues,  styled  Dcmea,  one  of  your  old- 
fashioned  orthodox  gentry,  who  firmly  believes  the  existence 
of  a  Deity,  and  is  rather  disposed  to  speak  well  than  ill  of 
his  Maker.  But  the  two  philosophers  so  astonish  and  dis- 
compose him,  draw  him  into  so  many  ambuscades,  and  raise  so 
thick  a  metaphysical  dust  around  him,  that  at  the  close  of  the 
eleventh  dialogue,  the  old  gentleman  is  glad  to  take  a  French 
leave,  and  vanishes  so  very  suddenly,  that  whether  he  went 
out  at  the  door,  or  the  window,  or  up  the  chinmcy,  nobody 
knows  to  this  hour.  It  would  do  your  heart  good  to  sec  the 
fun  they  make  with  him. 

Tim.  Before  you  go  any  further,  let  me  just  ask  you  one 
question.  Pray  do  you  act  upon  this  principle  of  philosophi- 
cal scepticism  in  common  life  I 

Tom.  Oh,  by  no  means.  If  we  did,  we  should  walk  into  a 
horse-pond,  or  run  our  heads  against  a  wall,  and  the  boys 
would  laugh  at  us.  No,  no,  "  to  whatever  length  any  one 
may  posh  his  speculative,  principles  of  scepticism,  he  must  act^ 
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and  live,  and  converse  like  other  men;  and  for  tliis  conduct 
he  is  not  obliged  to  ^ve  any  other  reason,  than  the  absolute 
necessity  he  lies  under  of  so  doing." 

Tim.  I  think  it  would  be  hard  upon  him  if  he  were  obliged 
to  give  any  other  reason ;  for  absolute  necessity  is  an  exceeding 
good  one.  But  what,  then,  is  it  you  are  all  about,  spending 
your  pains  in  constractiug  a  system,  which  you  are  necessitated 
to  contradict  and  protest  against,  every  time  you  go  down  a  lad- 
der, or  get  over  a  stile.  Surely  you  ought  to  be  set  in  a  comer, 
with  fools'  caps  upon  your  heads,  like  the  misses  at  a  boarding- 
school.     In  the  name  of  common  sense,  what  can  you  mean  ? 

Tom.  It  is  an  amusement — "If  a  person  carries  his  specula- 
tions further  than  this  uecessity  constrains  him,  and  philoso- 
pliifjes  cither  on  natural  or  moral  subjects,  he  is  allured  by  a 
certain  pleasure  and  satisfaction  which  he  finds  in  employing 
himself  after  that  manner." 

Tim.  Suppose  lie  were  to  play  at  push-pin,  or  span-farthing, 
would  it  not  be  more  to  the  purpose?  And  then  he  would 
not  disturb  his  neighbours.  But  that  man's  heart  mast  be  as 
WTong  as  his  head,  who  can  "  find  a  certain  pleasiu-e  and  satis- 
faction" in  endeavouring  to  persuade  his  fellow-rationals  that 
they  are  without  God  in  the  world.  However,  if  amusement 
be  the  word,  let  us  believers  have  some  too.  If  philosophers 
will  amuse  themselves  with  talking  nonsense,  they  must  give 
us  leave  to  amuse  ourselves  by  laughing  at  it.  On  our  side  of 
the  question  it  is  possible  to  be  mrnTu  and  tcise,  as  well  as  to 
do  some  little  service  to  tlio  world,  by  shewing  it  what  stuff 
these  dreams  are  made  of  C^ome,  Tom,  you  shall  represent 
the  genius  of  philosophical  scepticism.  And  now  let  us  hear 
some  of  those  strong  reasons  which  induce  you  to  deny  the 
existence  of  a  Deity. 

Tom.  Bless  us  !  you  shock  me !  I  do  not  mean  to  deny  the 
being,  but  only  to  pliilosopliisc  a  little  concemiug  the  nature 
of  God. 
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Tnc.  Well,  then,  be  it  so.     Philosophise  away. 

Tom.  Our  reason,  Tim,  is  very  weak — very  weak,  indeed ; 
we  are  poor,  finite,  frail,  blind  creatures.  Our  knowledge  of 
the  things  around  us  is  extremely  limited  and  imperfect — we 
ought  to  humble  ourselves 

Tim.  There  is  always  mischief  in  the  wind,  when  a  philoso- 
pher falleth  down  and  humhleth  himself.  But  what  is  your 
inference  from  all  these  lowly  considerations  ? 

Tom.  That  it  is  presumption  in  such  worms  of  the  dust  to 
argue  about  the  nature  and  attributes  of  God. 

Tim.  But  you  will  allow  poor  reason  to  exercise  herself  in 
her  own  province,  and  when  she  is  furnished  with  premises,  to 
draw  a  conclusion  ? 

Tom.  Ay,  ay,  there  is  no  harm  in  that. 

Tim.  When  we  see  a  house  calculated  to  answer  various 
purposes  of  beauty  and  convenience,  and  having  in  it  all  the 
marks  of  wisdom  and  design,  we  know  it  could  not  build  itself. 
The  senseless  materials  could  never  have  prepared  and  arranged 
themselves  in  such  order.  The  timber  could  not  dance,  cut 
and  squared,  out  of  the  forest,  nor  the  marble  meet  it,  hewn 
and  polished,  from  the  quarry.  The  house,  therefore,  must 
have  had  a  builder.  We  apply  the  same  argument,  a  fortiori^ 
to  the  case  of  the  world,  and  its  Maker,  God;  and  Tully,  if  I 
remember  right,  makes  no  scruple  to  assert,  that  he  who 
denies  his  assent  to  it  does  not  deserve  the  name  of  a  man. 
This  is  the  argument  called  a  posteriori^  and  lies  open  to  the 
common  sense  of  all  mankind.  Now,  then,  let  us  try  the  sin- 
cerity of  that  declaration  of  yours,  that  "  the  question  is  not 
oonceming  the  being,  but  the  nature  of  God."  For  if  you 
controvert  this  argument,  you  certainly  mean  to  shake  our 
belief  in  the  existence  of  a  Deity.  You  must  of  course  attempt 
to  shew,  that  the  world  might  have  been  as  it  is  without  one ; 
and  if  that  be  the  case,  you  will  next  defy  us  to  prove  that 
there  is  one. 
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Tom.  Fiat  justitia,  ruat  ccelum,  I  muBt  stick  to  tratli,  let 
what  will  come  of  it.  I  am  not  bound  to  answer  for  conse- 
quences. I  must  own  I  look  upon  the  argument  to  be  incon- 
clusive. 

Tim.  All  very  well ;  but  why  could  not  you  say  so  at  first? 
"What  occasion  to  be  mealy-mouthed,  in  an  age  like  this  1  Now 
matters  are  in  a  train,  and  we  can  proceed  regularly^  What  is 
your  objection  to  the  argument  ?     Wherein  does  it  fiiil  ? 

Tom.  It  will  fail,  d'ye  see,  if  there  be  not  an  exact  similarity 
in  the  cases.  You  will  not  say  that  there  is  an  exact  simili- 
tude between  the  universe  and  a  house,  or  between  Gk>d  and 
man? 

Tim.  Why  really,  Tom,  I  never  imagined  the  world  had  a 
door  and  a  chimney,  like  a  house  ;  or  that  God  had  hands  and 
feet,  like  a  man.  Nor  is  it  at  all  necessary  that  it  should  be 
so,  for  the  strength  and  validity  of  the  argument,  which  is 
plainly  and  simi)ly  this — If  stones  and  trees  have  not  thought 
and  design  to  form  themselves  into  a  house,  there  must  have 
been  some  one,  who  had  thought  and  design,  to  do  it  for 
them ;  and  so,  as  I  said  before,  a  fotiiori,  with  respect  to  the 
universe,  where  the  thought  and  design  appear  infinitely  supe- 
rior to  those  required  in  building  a  house.  We  have  no  occa- 
sion to  suppose  a  resemblance  of  the  universe  to  a  house,  or  of^ 
God  to  man,  in  every  particular. 

Tom.  "  But  why  select  bo  mumte,  so  weak,  so  bounded  «% 
principle,  as  the  reason  and  design  of  animals  is  found  to  be 
upon  this  planet?  What  peculiar  privilege  has  this  little 
agitation  of  the  brain,  which  we  call  thought,  that  we  must 
thus  make  it  the  model  of  the  whole  universe  ?  Our  partiality 
in  our  own  favour  does  indeed  present  it  upon  aU  occasions ; 
but  sound  philosophy  ought  carefully  to  guard  against  so 
natural  an  illusion." 

Tim.  It  is  not  "  our  partiality  in  our  own  favour  that  pre- 
sents it  to  us  upon  all  occasions/'  but  the  necessity  of  the  case 
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There  is  no  other  way  of  speaking  upon  the  subject  so  as  to 
be  understood.  Knowledge  in  God  and  man,  however  diflfer- 
ent  in  degree,  or  attained  in  a  different  manner,  is  the  same  in 
kind,  and  produces  the  same  effects,  so  far  as  relates  to  our 
present  purpose.  The  knowledge  of  God  is  intuitive  and  per- 
fect ;  that  of  man  is  by  deduction,  and  is  therefore  imperfect, 
either  when  his  premises  are  false,  or  when  passion  and  preju- 
dice enter  into  his  conclusion.  But  wisdom,  which  consists  in 
fixing  upon  proper  ends,  and  fitly  proportioning  means  to  those 
ends,  is  wisdom,  in  whatsoever  object,  mode,  or  degree  it  may 
exist;  and  there  is  therefore  no  illusion  in  saying,  "Every 
house  is  builded  by  some  man,  but  he  that  built  all  things  is 
God."  You  speak  of  thought,  reason,  or  design  as  "a  little 
agitation  of  the  brain,"  as  if  you  imagined  that  "  Paradise  Lost," 
or  the  "Advancement  of  Learning,"  might  at  any  time  be  pro- 
duced by  simmering  a  man's  brains  over  the  fire.  Certainly 
an  author  cannot  compose  without  brains,  heart,  liver,  and 
lungs;  but  I  am  of  opinion  something  more  than  all  four 
must  have  gone  to  the  composition  even  of  the  "  Dialogues 
concerning  Natural  Religion."  "  Miimte,  weak,  and  bounded  as 
this  principle  of  reason  and  design  is  found  to  be  in  the  inhabi- 
tants of  this  planet,"  it  can  form  and  frustrate  mighty  schemes; 
it  can  raise  and  subvert  empires;  it  can  invent  and  bring  to 
perfection  a  variety  of  arts  and  sciences ;  and  in  the  hands  of 
some  very  worthy  gentlemen  of  my  acquaintance,  it  can  set 
itself  up  against  all  that  is  called  God,  and  revile  the  works  of 
the  Almighty  through  3C4  pages  together. 

Tom.  I  cannot  but  still  think,  there  is  something  of  par- 
tiality and  self-love  in  the  business.  "  Suppose  there  were  a 
planet  wholly  inhabited  by  spiders  (which  is  very  possible); 
they  would  probably  assert,  with  the  Brahmins,  that  the  world 
arose  from  an  infinite  spider,  who  spun  this  whole  complicated 
mass  from  his  bowels,  and  annihilates  afterwards  the  whole,  or 
any  part  of  it,  by  absorbing  it  again,  and  resolving  it  into  his 
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wn  osaence.  This  inference  would  there  appear  as  natural 
ind  irrefragable  aa  that  which  in  our  planet  ascribes  the  origin 
of  all  things  to  design  and  intelligence.  To  us,  indeed,  it  ap- 
pears ridiculous,  because  a  spider  is  a  little  contemptible  ani- 
mal, whose  operations  we  are  never  likely  to  take  £Dr  a  model 
of  the  whole  uniirerse." 

Tim.  Possibly  not;  but  I  should  take  that  ''little  eontemp* 
tible  animal"  for  an  exact  model  of  a  sceptical  philosopher — 

"  It  spins  a  flimsy  web,  its  slender  store, 
And  labours  till  it  clouds  itself  all  o'er.** 

And  were  there  a   planet  wholly  inhabited  by  these  aame 

philosophers,  I   doubt  not  of  their  spinning  a  cosmogony 

worthy  an  academy  of  spiders — and  so,  Tom,  the  Tolontaiy 

humility  which  discovered  itself  at  your  setting  oat^  enda  at 

last  in  degrading  man  to  a  spider;  and  reason  is  either  exalted 

to  the  stars,  or  depressed  to  the  earth,  as  best  senrea  the  came 

of  infidelity.     In  this  particular,  however,  you  are  at  least  as 

bad  as  the  parsons.     But  let  us  proceed.     What  have  yon 

more  to  say  against  the  argument  of  the  house  1 

Tom.  I  say,  that  arguments  concerning  facta  are  fininded 
on  experience.  I  have  seen  one  house  planned  and  erected  by 
an  architect,  and,  therefore,  I  conclude  the  same  with  regard 
to  others.  But,  "  will  any  man  tell  me,  with  a  serious  coun- 
tenance, that  an  orderly  universe  must  arise  from  some  thou^t 
and  art  like  the  human,  because  we  have  experience  of  it' 
To  ascertain  this  reasoning,  it  were  requisite  that  we  h» 
experience  of  the  origin  of  worlds." 

Tim.  Truly  I  know  not  how  that  can  well  be ;  for  wotlf 
are  not  made  eveiy  day.     I  have  heard  of  the  production 
none  since  our  own,  and  man  could  not  see  that  made,  becai 
he  himself  was  made  after  it ;  and  he  could  not  exist  bef 
he  was  made.     The  contrary  supposition  was,  indeed,  c 
ventured  on  by  the  master  of  a  Dutch  puppet^diow.     Whe 
he  were  a  metaphysician,  I  never  heard.    In  the 
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this  ingenious  drama,  Mr  Punch,  posting  over  the  stage  in  a 
very  large  pair  of  jack-boots,  and  being  asked,  whither  he  was 
going  at  so  early  an  hour,  replies  I  am  going  to  be  created. 
His  evidence,  if  yon  can  procure  it,  is  very  much  at  the  ser- 
vice of  scepticism,  and  may  go  near  to  determine  the  matter. 
In  the  meantime,  I  shall  presume  my  argument  to  be  still 
good,  that  if  a  house  must  be  built  by  thought  and  design,  a 
world  cannot  have  been  built  without;  though  I  have  seen 
the  one,  and  never  was  so  fortunate  as  to  sec  the  other.  Let 
me  add  further,  that  if  in  the  general  contrivance  and  con- 
struction of  the  world  there  be  evident  demonstration  of  con- 
summate wisdom,  that  demonstration  camiot  be  set  aside  by 
seeming  or  real  inconveniences  in  some  pai-ts.  which,  for  good 
reasons,  were  either  originally  designed,  or  may  have  been 
since  introduced,  for  the  trial  or  punishment  of  its  inhabitants, 
or  for  other  purposes,  imknown  to  us."  This  is  the  plain  con- 
clusion formed  by  common  sense,  and  surely  ten  times  more 
rational  than  to  talk  of  eggs,  and  seeds,  and  spiders,  and  the 
necessity  of  seeing  the  world  made,  in  order  to  know  that  it 
had  a  maker. 

SOAME  JENYNS. 

From  many  of  the  best  arguments,  it  is  impossible  to  de- 
tach characteristic  extracts.  A  work  like  Gilbert  West  on 
"  The  Besurrection  of  Christ,"  Lord  Lyttelton's  "  Conversion 
of  St  Paul,"  or  "  The  Trial  of  the  Witnesses,"  needs  to  be 
read  continuously ;  and  in  the  bulky  tomes  of  Lardner  and 
Leland  we  can  find  no  specimen  sufficiently  minute  for  our 
little  cabinet.  We,  therefore,  conclude  our  examples  with  a 
few  pages  from  the  work  of  a  layman  who,  like  West  and 
Lyttelton,  was  all  the  firmer  in  his  faith,  because  the  doubts 
of  early  years  had  constrained  him  to  examine  its  foundations 
carefully. 

SoAME  Jenyns  was  born  at  Great  Ormond  Street,  London, 
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in  1704;  and  died  in  Tilney  Street,  Decombor  13,  17>7. 
During  most  of  his  life  he  represented  in  Parliament  the  iow  u 
or  the  county  of  Cambridge.  His  "  View  of  the  Internal 
Evidence  of  the  Christian  BeHgion"  is  somewhat  impaired  for 
practical  purposes,  by  its  paradoxical  assertion  that  valour, 
patriotism,  and  friendship,  arc  not  Christian  virtues ;  but  pas- 
sages like  the  following  contain  the  germ  of  an  argument 
which  is  capable  of  indefinite  development^  and  the  force  of 
which  can  never  bo  exhausted  or  impaired. 

Ei)t  ®tisinaltt5  anti  Pte^etntnence  of  (Sijxisst  nxid 

fffirmttanttg. 

My  second  proposition  is  this — that  from  this  book  may  be 
extracted  a  system  of  religion  entirely  new,  both  with  regard 
to  the  object  and  the  doctrines,  not  only  infinitely  superior  to, 
but  totally  unlike  everything  which  had  ever  before  eiit^ed 
into  the  mind  of  man.  I  say  extracted,  because  all  the  doc- 
trines of  this  religion  having  been  delivered  at  various  times, 
and  on  various  occasions,  and  here  only  historically  recorded, 
no  uniform  or  regular  system  of  theology  is  here  to  be  found ; 
and  better  perhaps  it  had  been,  if  loss  labour  had  been  employed 
by  the  learacd  to  bend  and  twist  these  divine  materials  into 
the  polished  forms  of  human  systems,  to  which  they  never  will 
submit,  and  for  which  they  were  never  intended  by  their 
Great  Author.  Why  He  chose  not  to  leave  any  such  behind 
Him  we  know  not,  but  it  might  possibly  be  because  He  knew 
that  the  imperfection  of  man  was  incapable  of  receiving  such  a 
system,  and  that  we  are  more  properly  and  more  safely  con- 
ducted by  the  distant  and  scattered  rays  than  by  the  too 
powerful  sunshine  of  divine  illumuiation.  "  If  I  have  told  you 
earthly  things,"  says  He,  "  and  ye  believe  not,  how  shall  ye 
believe  if  I  tell  you  of  heavenly  things  ? "  that  is,  K  My  in- 
structions concerning  your  behaviour  in  the  present  as  relative 
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to  a  future  life  are  so  difficult  to  be  understood  that  you  can 
scarcely  believe  Me,  how  shall  you  believe  if  I  endeavoured  to 
explain  to  you  the  nature  of  celestial  beings,  the  designs  of 
Providence,  and  the  mysteries  of  His  dispensations — subjects 
which  you  have  neither  ideas  to  comprehend,  nor  language  to 
express? 

First,  then,  The  object  of  this  religion  is  entirely  new,  and 
is  thia— to  prepare  us  by  a  state  of  probation  for  the  kingdom 
of  heaven.  This  is  everywhere  professed  by  Christ  and  His 
apostles  to  be  the  chief  end  of  the  Christian's  life— the  crown 
for  which  he  is  to  contend,  the  goal  to  which  he  is  to  run,  the 
harvest  which  is  to  pay  him  for  all  his  labours.  Yet  previous 
to  their  preaching  no  such  prize  was  ever  hung  out  to  man- 
kind, nor  any  means  prescribed  for  the  attainment  of  it. 

It  is,  indeed,  true,  that  some  of  the  philosophers  of  antiquity 
entertained  notions  of  a  future  state,  but  mixed  with  much 
doubt  and  uncertainty;  their  legislators  also  endeavoured  to 
infuse  into  the  minds  of  the  people  a  belief  of  rewards  and 
punishments  after  death ;  but  by  this  they  only  intended  to 
give  a  sanction  to  their  laws,  and  to  enforce  the  practice  of 
virtue  for  the  benefit  of  mankind  in  the  present  life.  This 
alone  seems  to  have  been  their  end,  and  a  meritorious  end  it 
was;  but  Christianity  not  only  operates  more  effectually  to 
this  end,  but  has  a  nobler  design  in  view,  which  is,  by  a  pro- 
per education  here  to  render  us  fit  members  of  a  celestial 
society  hereafter.  In  all  former  religions  the  good  of  the  pre- 
sent life  was  the  first  object ;  in  the  Christian  it  is  but  the 
second :  in  those,  men  were  incited  to  promote  that  good  by 
the  hopes  of  a  future  reward ;  in  this,  the  practice  of  virtue  is 
enjoined  in  order  to  qualify  them  for  that  reward.  There  is 
great  difference,  I  apprehend,  in  these  two  plans,  that  is,  in 
adhering  to  virtue,  from  its  present  utility,  in  expectation  of 
future  happiness,  and  living  in  such  a  manner  as  to  qualify  us 
for  the  acceptance  and  enjoyment  of  that  happiness;  and  the 

f2 
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conduct  and  dispositions  of  those  who  act  on  these  different 
principles,  must  be  no  less  different :  on  the  first,  the  constant 
practice  of  justice,  temperance,  and  sobriety,  will  be  sufficient; 
but  on  the  latter^  we  must  add  to  these  an  habitual  piety, 
faith,  resignation,  and  contempt  of  the  world:  the  first  may 
make  us  very  good  citizens,  but  will  never  produce  a  tolerable 
Christian.  Hence  it  is  that  Christianity  insists  more  strongly 
than  any  preceding  institution,  religious  or  moral,  on  purity 
of  heart  and  a  benevolent  disposition;  because  these  are  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  its  great  end;  but  in  those  whose  recom- 
mendations of  virtue  regard  the  present  life  only,  and  whose 
promised  rewards  in  another  were  low  and  sensual,  no  pre- 
paratory qualifications  were  requisite  to  enable  men  to  practise 
the  one  or  to  enjoy  the  other :  and  therefore  we  see  this  object 
is  peculiar  to  this  religion,  and  with  it  was  entirely  new. 

But  although  this  object,  and  the  principle  on  which  it  is    - 
founded,  were  new,  and  perhaps  undiscovorable  by  reason,  yet,    -. 
when  discovered,  they  arc  so  consonant  to  it,  that  we  cannot 
but  readily  assent  to  them.     For  the  truth  of  this  principle,-^ 
that  the  present  life  is  a  state  of  probation,  and  education;, 
to  prepare  us  for  another,  is  confirmed  by  everything  which  w^ 
see  around  us :  it  is  the  only  key  which  can  open  to  us  the? 
designs  of  Providence  in  the  economy  of  human  affairs — the 
only  clue  which  can  guide  us  through  that  pathless  wilderness 
— and  the  only  plan  on  wliich  this  world  could  possibly  have 
been  formed,  or  on  which  the  history  of  it  can  be  compre- 
hended or  explained.     It  could  never  have  been  formed  on  a 
plan  of  hapi)incss;  because  it  is  everywhere  overspread  with 
innumerable  miseries;  nor  of  misery,  because  it  is  interspersed 
vdih  many  enjoyments ;  it  could  not  have  been  constituted  for 
a  scene  of  wisdom  and  virtue,  because  the  history  of  mankind 
is  little  more  than  a  detail  of  their  follies  and  wickedness;  nor 
of  vice,  because  that  ls  no  plan  at  all,  being  destructive  of  all 
existence,  and  consequently  of  its  own.     But  on  this  system 


all  that  we  here  meet  with  may  be  easily  accounted  for;  for 
this  mixture  of  happiness  and  misery,  of  virtue  and  vice,  neces- 
sarily results  from  a  state  of  probation  and  education — as  pro- 
bation implies  trials,  sufferings,  and  a  capacity  of  offending; 
and  education  a  propriety  of  chastisement  for  those  offences. 

In  the  next  place,  the  doctrines  of  this  religion  are  equally 
new  with  the  object,  and  contain  ideas  of  God  and  of  man,  of 
the  present  and  of  a  future  life,  and  of  the  relations  which  all 
these  bear  to  each  other,  totally  unheard  of,  and  quite  dissi- 
milar from  any  which  had  ever  been  thought  on,  previous  to 
its  publication.  No  other  ever  drew  so  just  a  portrait  of  the 
worthlessness  of  this  world,  and  all  its  pursuits,  nor  exhibited 
such  distinct,  lively,  and  exquisite  pictures  of  the  joys  of 
another-— of  the  resurrection  of  the  dead,  the  last  judgment, 
and  the  triumphs  of  the  righteous  in  that  tremendous  day, 
"when  this  corruptible  shall  put  on  incorruption,  and  this 
mortal  shall  put  on  immortality."  No  other  has  ever  repre- 
sented the  Supreme  Being  in  the  character  of  three  persons 
united  in  one  God.  No  other  has  attempted  to  reconcile 
those  seeming  contradictory  but  both  true  propositions,  the 
contingency  of  future  events  and  the  foreknowledge  of  God, 
or  the  free  will  of  the  creature  with  the  overriding  grace  of  the 
Creator.  No  other  has  so  fidly  declared  the  necessity  of 
wickedness  and  punishment,  yet  so  effectually  instructed  indi- 
Tidnals  to  resist  the  one  and  to  escape  the  other:  no  other 
has  ever  pretended  to  give  any  account  of  the  depravity  of 
man,  or  to  point  out  any  remedy  for  it:  no  other  has  ven- 
tured to  declare  the  unpardonable  nature  of  sin  without  the 
influence  of  a  mediatorial  interposition,  and  a  vicarious  atone- 
ment from  the  sufferings  of  a  superior  Being.  Whether  these 
wonderful  doctrines  are  worthy  of  our  belief,  must  depend  on 
the  opinion  which  we  entertain  of  the  authority  of  those  who 
pablished  them  to  the  world;  but  certain  it  is,  that  they  are 
^  80  fur  removed  from  every  tract  of  the  human  imagination, 
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that  it  seems  equally  impossible  that  they  should  ever  hare 
been  deriyed  from  the  knowledge  or  the  artifice  of  man. 

And  here  I  cannot  omit  observing,  that  the  personal  charac- 
ter of  the  Author  of  this  religion  is  no  less  new  and  extra- 
ordiaaiy  than  the  religion  itself,  who  '*  spake  as  nerer  man 
spake,"  and  lived  as  never  man  lived.  In  proof  of  this,  I  do 
not  mean  to  allege  that  He  was  born  of  a  virgin,  that  He  fiisted 
forty  days,  that  He  performed  a  variety  of  miracles,  and  after 
being  buried  three  days,  that  He  arose  from  the  dead ;  because 
these  accounts  will  have  but  little  eflfcct  on  the  minds  of  un- 
believers, who,  if  they  believe  not  the  religion,  will  give  no 
credit  to  the  relation  of  these  facts ;  but  I  will  prove  it  from 
facts  which  cannot  be  disputed.  For  instance,  He  is  the  only 
founder  of  a  religion  in  the  history  of  mankind  which  is  totally 

unconnected  with  fill  human  policy  and  government,   and 

therefore  totally  unconducive  to  any  worldly  purpose  whatever;  -J 

all  others,  Mohammed,  Nuina,  and  even  Moses  himself  blended t 

their  religious  institutions  with  their  civil,  and  by  them  ob— 
tamed   dominion   over  their   respective   people;    but  Christrr 
ncitlier  aimed  at,  nor  would  accept  of  any  such  power ;  He 
rejected  every  object  which  all  other  men  pursue,  and  made^ 
choice  of  all  those  wliich  others  fly  from  and  arc  afraid  oC 
Ho  refused  power,  rit;hes,  honours,  and  pleasure,  and  courted 
poverty,  ignominy,  tortures,  and  death.     Many  have  been  the 
enthusiasts  and  impostors,  who  have  endeavoured  to  impose 
on  the  world  pretended  revelations,  and  some  of  them,  from 
pride,  obstinacy,  or  principle,  have  gone  so  far  as  to  lay  down 
their  lives  rather  than  retract ;  but  I  defy  history  to  shew  one 
who  ever  made  his  own  sufTcrings  and  death  a  necessary  part 
of  his  original  plan,  and  essential  to  his  mission.     This  Christ 
actually  did;  He  foresaw,  foretold,  declared  their  necessity, 
and  voluntarily  endured  them.     If  we  seriously  contemplate 
the  Divine  lessons,  the  perfect  precepts,  the   beautiful  dis- 
courses, and  the  consistent  conduct  of  this  wonderful  i>erson. 
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wc  cannot  possibly  imagine  that  He  could  have  been  either  an 
idiot  or  a  madm^i;  and  jet  if  He  was  not  what  He  pretended 
to  be,  He  can  be  considered  in  no  other  light ;  and  even  under 
this  character  He  would  deserve  some  attention,  because  of 
80  sublime  and  rational  an  insanity  there  is  no  other  instance 
ill  the  history  of  mankind. 

If  any  one  can  doubt  of  the  superior  excellence  of  this 
religion  above  all  which  preceded  it,  let  him  but  peruse  with 
attention  those  unparalleled  writings  in  which  it  is  transmitted 
to  the  present  times,  and  compare  them  with  the  most  cele- 
brated productions  of  the  pagan  world ;  and  if  he  is  not  sen- 
sible of  their  superior  beauty,  simplicity,  and  originality,  I  will 
venture  to  pronounce  that  he  is  as  deficient  in  taste  as  in  faith, 
and  that  he  is  as  bad  a  critic  as  a  Christian.  For  in  what 
school  of  ancient  philosophy  can  he  find  a  lesson  of  morality 
so  perfect  as  Christ^s  Sermon  on  the  Mount  ?  From  which  of 
them  can  he  collect  an  address  to  the  Deity  so  concise,  and 
yet  so  comprehensive,  so  expressive  of  all  that  we  want  and  all 
that  we  could  deprecate,  as  that  short  prayer  which  He  formed 
for,  and  recommended  to  His  disciples  1  From  the  works  of 
what  sage  of  antiquity  can  he  produce  so  pathetic  a  recom- 
mendation of  benevolence  to  the  distressed,  and  enforced  by 
such  assurances  of  a  reward,  as  in  those  words  of  Christ — 
"  Come,  ye  blessed  of  my  Father,  inherit  the  kingdom  pre- 
pared for  you  from  the  foundation  of  the  world  :  for  I  was  an 
hungered,  and  ye  gave  me  meat ;  I  was  thirsty,  and  ye  gave  me 
drink;  I  was  a  stranger,  and  ye  took  me  in;  I  was  naked, 
and  ye  clothed  me ;  I  was  sick,  and  ye  visited  me ;  I  was  in 
prison,  and  ye  came  unto  me.  Then  shall  the  righteous  answer 
him,  saying.  Lord,  when  saw  we  thee  an  hungered,  and  fed 
thee?  or  thii-sty,  and  gave  thee  drink?  when  saw  we  thee  a 
stranger,  and  took  thee  in  ?  or  naked,  and  clothed  thee  ?  or 
when  saw  we  thee  sick,  or  in  prison,  and  came  unto  thee? 
Then  shall  he  answer  and  say  unto  them,  Verily  I  say  unto 
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you,  Inasmuch  as  ye  have  done  it  to  the  least  of  these  my 
brethren,  ye  have  done  it  unto  me  "  ?    Where  is  there  so  just 
and  so  elegant  a  reproof  of  eagerness  and  anxiety  in  worldly 
pursuits,  closed  with  so  forcible  an  exhortation  to  confidence 
in  the  goodness  of  our  Creator,  as  in  these  words — "  Behold 
the  fowls  of  the  air ;  for  they  sow  not,  neither  do  they  reap, 
nor  gather  into  bams :  yet  your  heavenly  Father  feedeth  them. 
Are  ye  not  much  better  than  they  ?    Consider  the  lilies  of  tha 
field,  how  they  grow ;  they  toil  not,  neither  do  they  spin ;  and 
yet  I  say  imto  you,  That  even  Solomon  in  all  his  glory  was  not 
arrayed  like  one  of  these :  wherefore,  if  God  so  clothe  th^ 
grass  of  the  field,  which  to-day  is,  and  to-morrow  is  cast  into 
the  oven,  shall  he  not  much  more  clothe  you,  O  ye  of  little 
faith  ?"     By  which  of  their  most  celebrated  poets  are  the  joya 
reser\*ed  for  the  rifjhteous  in  a  future  state,  so  subUmelv  de- 
scribed,  as  by  this  short  declaration,  that  they  are  superior  to 
all  description — "  Eye  hath  not  seen,  nor  ear  heard,  neither 
have  entered  into  the  heart  of  man,  the  tilings  which  God  hath 
prepared  for  them  that  love  him''?    AMiere,  amidst  the  daric 
clouds  of  pagan  philo.sophy,  can  he  shew  us  such  a  clear  pro- 
spect of  a  fiiture  state,  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  the  resur- 
rection of  the  dead,  and  the  general  judgment,  as  in  St  Paul's 
first  to  the  Corinthians  ?     Or  from  whence  can  he  produce 
such  cogent  exhortations  to  the  practice  of  every  virtue,  such 
ardent  incitements  to  piety  and  devoti<m,  and  such  assistances 
to  attain  them,  as  th(.^se  which  are  to  be  met  with  throughout 
every  passage  of  the^o  inimitable  writings?     To  quote  all  the 
passages  in  them  relative  to  tlieso  subjects,  would  be  alnuwtto 
transcribe  the  whole ;  it  is  sufhciont  to  observe,  that  they  aro 
ever}n^here  stamped  witli  such  apparent  marks  of  supeniatural 
assistance,  as  render  them  indisputably  superior  to,  and  totally 
unlike  all  human  compositions  wliatever ;  and  this  8Ui>eriority 
and  dissimilarity  is  .still  more  strongly  marked  by  one  remark- 
able circumstance  peculiar  to  themselves,  which  is,  that  whilst 
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the  moral  parts,  being  of  the  most  general  use,  are  intelligible  to 
the  meanest  capacities,  the  learned  and  inquisitive  throughout 
all  ages  perpetually  find  in  them  inexhaustible  discoveries,  con- 
cerning the  nature,  attributes,  and  dispensations  of  Providence, 
To  say  the  truth,  before  the  appearance  of  Christianity  there 
existed  nothing  like  religion  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  the  Jewish 
only  excepted :  all  other  nations  were  immersed  in  the  grossest 
idolatry,  which  had  little  or  no  connexion  with  morality,  except 
to  corrupt  it  by  the  infamous  examples  of  their  imaginary 
deities :  they  all  worshipped  a  multiplicity  of  gods  and  demons, 
whose  fiivour  they  courted  by  impious,  obscene,  and  ridiculous 
ceremonies,  and  whose  anger  they  endeavoured  to  appease  by 
the  most  abominable  cruelties.  In  the  politest  ages  of  the 
politest  nations  in  the  world,  at  a  time  when  Greece  and  Rome 
had  carried  the  arts  of  oratory,  poetry,  history,  architecture, 
and  sculpture  to  the  highest  perfection,  and  made  no  inconsi- 
derable advance  in  those  of  mathematics,  natural  and  even 
moral  philosophy,  in  religious  knowledge  they  had  made  none 
at  all — ^a  strong  presumption  that  the  noblest  efforts  of  the 
mind  of  man,  unassisted  by  revelation,  were  unequal  to  the 
task.  Some  few,  indeed,  of  their  philosophers  were  wise  enough 
to  reject  these  general  absurdities,  and  dared  to  attempt  a 
loftier  flight.  Plato  introduced  many  sublime  ideas  of  nature, 
and  its  First  Cause,  and  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul, 
which  being  above  his  own  and  all  human  discovery,  he 
probably  acquired  from  the  books  of  Moses  or  the  conver- 
sation of  some  Jewish  rabbis,  which  he  might  have  met 
with  in  Egypt,  where  he  resided,  and  studied  for  several 
years ;  from  him  Aristotle,  and  from  both  Cicero  and  some  few 
others,  drew  most  amazing  stores  of  philosophical  science,  and 
carried  their  researches  into  divine  truths  as  far  as  human 
genius  alone  could  penetrate.  But  these  were  bright  constel- 
lations, which  appeared  singly  in  several  centuries,  and  even 
these  with  all  this  knowledge  were  very  deficient  in  true 
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theology.  From  the  visible  works  of  the  creation  they  traced 
the  being  and  principal  attributes  of  the  Creator;  but  the 
relation  which  His  being  and  attributes  bear  to  man  they  little- 
understood.  Of  piety  and  devotion  they  had  scarce  any  sense, 
nor  could  they  form  any  mode  of  worship  worthy  of  the  purity 
and  perfection  of  the  Divine  nature.  They  occasionally  fiung* 
out  many  elegant  encomiums  on  the  native  beauty  and  excel- 
lence of  virtue,  but  they  founded  it  not  on  the  commands  of 
God,  nor  comiccted  it  with  a  holy  life,  nor  hung  out  the  happi- 
ness of  heaven  as  its  reward,  or  its  object  .... 

At  this  time  Christianity  broke  forth  from  the  East  like  a 
rising  sun,  and  dispelled  this  imiversal  darkness  which  ob- 
scured every  part  of  the  globe,  and  even  at  this  day  prevails 
in  all  those  remoter  regions  to  which  its  salutary  influence 
has  not  as  yet  extended.  From  all  those  which  it  has  reached, 
it  has,  notwithstanding  its  conniptions,  banished  all  those 
enormities,  and  introduced  a  more  rational  devotion  and 
purer  morals :  it  has  taught  men  the  unity  and  attributes  of 
the  Supreme  Being,  the  remission  of  sins,  the  resurrection  of 
the  dead,  life  everlasting,  and  the  kingdom  of  heaven;  doc- 
trines as  inconceivable  to  the  wisest  of  mankind  antecedent  to 
its  appearance  as  the  Newtonian  system  is  at  this  day  to  the 
most  ignorant  tribes  of  savages  in  the  wilds  of  America ;  doc- 
trines which  human  reason  never  could  have  discovered,  but 
which,  when  discovered,  coincide  ^vith  and  are  confirmed  by 
it ;  and  which,  though  beyond  the  reach  of  all  the  learning 
and  penetration  of  Plato,  Aristotle,  and  Cicero,  are  now  dearly 
laid  open  to  the  eye  of  every  peasant  and  mechanic  with  the 
Bible  in  his  hand.  These  are  all  plain  facts,  too  glaring  to 
be  contradicted ;  and  therefore,  whatever  we  may  think  of  the 
authority  of  these  books,  the  relations  which  they  contain,  or 
the  inspiration  of  their  authors,  of  these  facts  no  man  who 
has  eyes  to  read,  or  ears  to  hear,  can  entertain  a  doubt; 
because  there  are  the  books,  and  in  them  is  this  religion. 
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BISHOP  BUTLER. 

Amongst  the  cultivators  of  sacred  science  in  the  eighteenth 
century,  no  names  stand  out  like  those  of  Butler,  Warburton, 
and  Horsley;  but,  whilst  all  three  extort  our  homage,  it  is 
Butler  alone  who  attracts  our  reverence.  With  his  affluent 
information,  his  fantastic  ingenuity,  and  his  rollicking,  redun- 
dant vigour,  we  are  drawn  towards  Warburton  by  the  spell 
which  invariably  accompanies  force  of  mind  and  originality  of 
character;  but  we  follow  his  path  with  that  uneasy  sort  of  in- 
terest with  which  we  watch  the  movements  of  an  eccentric 
giant.  It  is  wonderful  to  see  what  feats  he  can  perform ;  but 
the  misgiving  crosses  us,  What  next?  and  we  fear  for  ourselves 
and  our  most  sacred  convictions,  lest  they  provoke  the  ire  of 
this  hot-blooded  Ishmaelite.  And  although  his  uniform  and 
his  pass-word  dissipate  any  such  anxieties  in  the  case  of 
Horsley,  we  admire  the  champion  more  than  we  love  the  man ; 
and  it  needs  all  our  gratitude  for  his  splendid  expositions  to 
reconcile  us  to.  his  defiant  tone  and  frequent  sallies  of  proud, 
domineering  dogmatism.  With  Butler,  on  the  contrary,  such 
singleness  of  purpose  is  combined  with  such  intuitive  sagacity, 
as  have  seldom  combined  to  inspire  and  guide  the  seeker  after 
tmth;  and  it  is  hard  to  say  which  is  most  unique,  his  strength 
or  his  sober-mindedness.  Far  from  being  offended  by  the  bald 
simplicity  of  his  language,  we  hail  it,  along  with  his  contempt 
of  paradox,  as  an  indication  of  his  anxious  truthfulness;  and 
perhaps  there  is  nothing  which  makes  us  feel  our  own  inferiority 
so  profoundly  as  that  unfailing  attendant  of  great  souls,  so 
perceptible  in  every  utterance  and  movement  of  this  mighty 
thinker — ^his  majestic  modesty. 

VOL.   IV.  o 
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Butler's  great  contribution  to  tlic  Christian  evidence  has  beea 
already  noticed.*  We  now  go  on  to  give,  from  his  fniitfoL 
Sennons,  an  example  or  two  of  the  method  in  which  he  har- 
moniscs  the  deliverances  of  revelation  with  the  requirements  oF' 
reason.  Our  extracts  will  liave  a  further  value,  as  shewing  how 
uno:5tcntntiously  great  princijiles  may  lx>  enunciated  by  one 
whose  lofty  standing-place  makes  him  funiliai*  "with  a  vido 
horizon. 

CEfie  SujJtcmacg  of  CTongcience* 

There  is  a  superior  principle  of  reflection  or  conscienoe  in 
every  man,  which  distinguishes  between  the  internal  principles 
of  his  heart,  as  well  as  his  external  actions :  which  passes  judg- 
ment upon  himself  and  them ;  pronounces  determinatcly  some 
actions  to  be  in  themselves  just,  right,  good;  others  to  be  in 
themselves  evil,  wrong,  unjust :  which,  -vvithout  Iniing  consulted, 
without  behig  advised  with,  magisterially  exeits  itself,  and 
approves  or  condemns  the  doer  of  them  accordingly :  and 
which,  if  not  forcibly  stop])ed,  naturally  and  always  of  course 
goes  on  to  anticii)ate  a  higher  and  more  effectual  sentence, 
which  shall  hereafter  second  and  affirm  its  own.  But  this  part 
of  the  officx)  of  conscience  is  beyond  my  i)resent  design  explicitly 
to  consider.  It  is  by  this  faculty,  natural  to  man,  that  he  is  a 
moral  agent,  that  ho  is  a  law  to  himself:  but  this  facnlty,  I 
say,  not  to  be  considered  merely  as  a  principle  in  his  heart 
which  is  to  have  some  influence  as  well  as  others;  but  con- 
sidered as  a  faculty  in  kind  and  in  nature  supreme  over  all 
others,  and  which  bears  it^  own  authority  of  being  sa 

This  prerogative,  this  natural  supremacy,  of  the  faculty  which 
surveys,  approves,  or  disapproves  the  several  affections  of  our 
mind,  and  actions  of  our  lives,  being  that  by  which  men  are  a 
law  to  themselves,t  their  conformity  or  disobedience  to  which 
law  of  our  nature  renders  their  actions,  in  tlie  highest  and  most 
*  Christian  Classics,  vol  iv.  p.  35.  f  Koin,  ii.  14. 
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proi^er  sciLse,  natural  or  unnatural;  it  is  fit  it  be  further  ex- 
plained to  you :  and  1  libpe  it  will  be  so,  if  you  will  attend  to 
the  following  reflections. 

Man  may  act  according  to  tliat  principle  or  inclination  wliich 
for  the  present  happens  to  be  strongest,  and  yet  act  in  a  way 
disproportionate  to,  and  >it)late  his  real  proper  nature.  Sui>- 
poee  a  brute  creature  by  any  bait  to  be  allured  into  a  snare,  by 
which  ho  is  destroyed.  He  plainly  followed  the  bent  of  his 
nature  leading  him  to  gratify  his  ajjpetite :  there  is  an  entire 
correspondence  between  his  whole  nature  and  such  an  action : 
such  action  therefore  is  natural.  But  ftuj>pose  a  man,  foresee- 
ing the  same  danger  of  certain  niin,  should  rush  into  it  for  the 
sake  of  a  present  gratification ;  he  in  this  inst^uice  would  follow 
his  strongest  desire,  as  did  the  brute  creature :  but  there  would 
be  as  manifest  a  disproportion  between  the  nature  of  a  man  and 
such  an  action,  as  between  the  meanest  work  of  art  and  the  skill 
of  the  greatest  master  in  that  art :  which  disproportion  arises, 
not  from  considering  the  action  singly  in  itself,  or  in  its  conse- 
quences, but  from  comparison  of  it  with  the  nature  of  the  agent. 
And  since  such  an  action  is  utterly  disproportionate  to  the 
nature  of  man,  it  is  m  the  strictest  and  most  proper  sense  un- 
natoral;  this  word  expressing  that  disproportion.  Therefore, 
instead  of  the  words,  disproportionate  to  his  nature,  the  word 
mmatural  may  now  be  put,  this  behig  more  familiar  to  us;  but 
let  it  be  observed,  that  it  stands  for  the  same  tiling  precisely. 

Now  what  is  it  which  renders  such  a  rash  action  unnatural  1 
Is  it  that  he  went  against  the  principle  of  reasonable  and  cool 
self-love,  considered  merely  as  a  part  of  his  nature  ?  No  :  for 
if  he  had  acted  the  contrary  way,  he  would  equally  have  gone 
against  a  principle,  or  part  of  his  nature,  namely,  passion  or 
appetite.  But  to  deny  a  present  appetite,  from  foresight  that 
the  g^tification  of  it  would  end  in  immediate  ruin  or  extreme 
misery,  is  by  no  means  an  unnatural  action ;  whereas,  to  con- 
tradict or  go  against  cool  self-love  for  the  sake  of  such  gratifi- 
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cation,  is  so  in  the  instance  before  us.  Sncli  an  action,  then, 
being  unnatural,  and  its  being  so  not  arising  from  a  man's 
going  against  a  principle  or  desire  barely,  nor  in  going  against 
that  principle  or  desire  whicli  happens  for  the  present  to  be 
strongest,  it  necessarily  follows,  that  there  must  be  some 
other  difference  or  distinction  to  be  made  between  these  two 
principles,  passion  and  cool  self-love,  than  what  I  have  yet 
taken  notice  of.  And  tliis  difference,  not  being  a  difference 
in  strength  or  degree,  I  call  a  difference  in  nature  and  in  kind. 
And  since,  in  the  instance  still  before  us,  if  passion  prevails 
over  self-love,  the  consequent  action  is  unnatural ;  but  if  self- 
love  prevails  over  passion,  the  action  is  natural :  it  is  mani- 
fest that  self-love  is  in  human  nature  a  superior  i)rLnciple  to 
passion.  This  may  be  contradicted  without  \'iolating  that 
nature,  but  the  former  cannot ;  so  that,  if  we  will  act  con- 
formably to  the  economy  of  man's  nature,  reasonable  self-love 
must  govern.  Thus,  with(nit  particular  consideration  of  con- 
science, we  may  have  a  clear  conception  of  the  sui>erior  nature 
of  one  inward  prbiciplc  to  another,  and  sec  that  there  really  is 
this  natural  superiority,  (jiiite  distinct  from  degrees  of  strength 
and  prevaleucy. 

Let  iLs  now  take  a  view  of  the  nature  of  man,  as  consisting 
partly  of  various  appetites,  passions,  affections,  and  partly  of 
the  principle  of  reflection  or  conscience,  leaving  quite  out  all 
consideration  of  the  different  degrees  of  strength,  in  which 
either  of  them  prevail,  and  it  will  further  ai)pear  that  there  is 
this  natural  superiority  of  one  inward  principle  to  another, 
and  that  it  is  even  part  of  the  idea  of  reflection  or  conscicmce. 

Passion  or  appetite  imj)lies  a  direct  simple  tendency  towards 
such  and  such  objects,  without  distinction  of  the  means  by 
whit;h  they  arc  to  be  ol)tained ;  consequently  it  will  often 
liappen  there  will  be  a  desii'c  of  particular  objects,  in  cases 
where  they  c^innot  be  obtained  without  manifest  injury  to 
others,     lleflection  or  conscience  comes  in,  and  disapproves 
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the  pursuit  of  them  in  these  circumstances,  but  the  desire 
remains.  Which  13  to  be  obeyed,  appetite  or  reflection  ]  Can- 
not this  question  be  answered,  fi*om  the  economy  and  consti- 
tution of  human  nature  merely,  without  saying  which  is 
strongest?  Or  need  this  at  all  come  into  consideration? 
Would  not  the  question  be  intelligibly  and  fully  answered  by 
saying,  that  the  principle  of  reflection  or  conscience  being  com- 
pared with  the  various  appetites,  passions,  and  affections  in 
meOy  the  former  is  manifestly  superior  and  chie^  without 
r^ard  to  strength  ?  And  how  often  soever  the  latter  happens 
to  prevail,  it  is  mere  usurpation.  The  former  remains  in  nature 
and  in  kind  its  superior,  and  every  instance  of  such  prevalence 
of  the  latter,  is  an  instance  of  breaking  in  npon  and  violation 
of  the  constitution  of  man. 

All  this  is  no  more  than  the  distinction,  which  everybody  is 

acquainted  with,  between  mere  power  and  authority;  only, 

instead  of  being  intended  to  express  the  difference  between 

what  is  possible,  and  what  is  lawful  in  civil  government ;  here 

it  has  been  shewn  applicable  to  the  several  principles  in  the 

mind  of  man.     Thus  that  principle  by  which  we  survey,  and 

either  approve  or  disapprove   our  own  heart,   temper,   and 

actions,  is  not  only  to  be  considered  as  what  is  in  its  turn  to 

have  some  influence,  which  may  be  said  of  every  passion,  of 

the  lowest  appetites ;  but  likewise  as  being  superior,  as  from 

its  veiy  nature  manifestly  claiming  superiority  over  all  others^ 

insomach  that  you  caimot  form  a  notion  of  this  faculty,  con- 

sdencey  without  taking  in  judgment,  direction,  superintendency. 

lliis  is  a  constituent  part  of  the  idea,  that  is,  of  the  faculty 

iteel^  and  to  preside  and  govern,  from  the  very  economy  and 

ooDstitation  of  man,  belongs  to  it.     Had  it  strength,  as  it  has 

right ;  had  it  power,  as  it  has  manifest  authority,  it  would 

absolutely  govern  the  world. 

This  gives  us  a  farther  view  of  the  nature  of  man,  shews 
110  what  course  of  life  we  were  made  for,  not  only  that  our 

g2 
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real  iiature  Icacls  us  to  be  inflacnced  in  some  d^ree  by  reflec- 
tion and  conscience,  but  likewise  in  what  degree  we  are  to  be 
influenced  by  it,  if  we  will  fall  in  with,  and  act  agreeably  to 
the  constitution  of  our  nature ;  that  this  faculty  was  placed 
within  to  be  our  proper  governor,  to  direct  and  r^ulatc  all 
under  principles,  i)assion8,  and  motives  of  action.  This  is  its 
right  and  office  ;  thus  sacred  is  its  authority.  And  how  often 
soever  men  violate  and  rebelliously  refuse  to  submit  to  it,  for 
supposed  interest  which  they  cannot  otherwise  obtain,  or  for 
the  sake  of  passion  which  they  cannot  otherwise  gratify ;  this 
makes  no  alteration  as  to  the  natural  right  and  office  of  con- 
science. 

®»  ILobc  10  Goti. 

As  we  cannot  remove  from  tliis  earth,  or  change  our  general 
business  on  it,  so  neither  can  wc  alter  our  real  nature ;  there- 
fore, no  exercise  of  the  mind  can  Ixj  reconmiended,  but  only 
the  exercise  of  those  faculties  you  are  conscious  of  Religion 
docs  not  demand  new  affections,  but  only  claims  the  direction 
of  those  you  already  have,  those  affections  you  daily  feel, 
though  unhappily  confined  to  objects,  not  altogether  unsuit- 
able, but  altogether  unequal,  to  them.  We  only  represent  to 
you  the  higher,  the  adequate  objects  of  those  very  faculties 
and  affections.  Let  the  man  of  ambition  go  on  still  to  cona- 
der  disgrace  as  the  greatest  evil,  honour  as  his  chief  good. 
But  disgrace,  in  whose  estimation  ?  Honour,  in  whose  judg- 
ment ?  This  is  the  only  question.  If  shame,  and  delight  in 
esteem  be  spoken  of  as  real,  as  any  settled  ground  of  pain  or 
pleasure,  both  these  must  be  in  proportion  to  tlie  supposed 
wisdom  and  worth  of  him,  by  whom  we  are  contemned  or 
esteemed.  Must  it  then  be  thought  enthuswstical  to  speak  of 
a  sensibility  of  this  sort,  wliicli  shall  have  resi>ect  to  an  unerr- 
ing judgment^  to  infinite  wisdom,  when  we  are  assured  this 
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unerring  judgment,  thia  infinite  wisdom,  docs  observe  upon 
our  actions  ? 

It  is  the  same  with  respect  to  the  love  of  God  in  the  strict- 
est and  most  confined  sense.  We  only  offer  and  represent  the 
highest  object  of  an  affection,  supposed  already  in  your  mind. 
Some  degree  of  goodness  must  be  previously  supposed.  This 
always  implies  the  love  of  itself,  an  affection  to  goodness. 
The  highest,  the  adequate  object  of  this  affection,  is  perfect 
goodness,  which,  therefore,  we  are  to  love  with  all  oiu*  heart, 
with  all  our  soul,  and  with  all  our  strength.  "  Must  we,  then, 
forgetting  our  own  interest,  as  it  were,  go  out  of  ourselves,  and 
love  God  for  His  own  sake  ?"  No  more  forget  your  own  in- 
terest, no  more  go  out  of  yourselves  than  when  you  prefer  one 
place,  one  prospect,  the  conversation  of  one  man  to  that  of 
another.  Does  not  every  affection  necessarily  imply,  that  the 
object  of  it  be  itself  loved  ?  If  it  bo  not,  it  is  not  the  object 
of  the  affection.  You  may,  and  ought,  if  you  can,  but  it  Is  a 
great  mistake  to  think  you  can  love,  or  fear,  or  hate  anything, 
from  consideration  that  such  love,  or  fear,  or  hatred,  may  be  a 
means  of  obtaining  good  or  avoiding  evil.  But  the  question 
whether  wo  ought  to  love  God  for  His  sake  or  for  our  own 
being  a  mere  mistake  in  language,  the  real  question,  which 
this  is  mistaken  for,  will,  I  suppose,  be  answered  by  observing, 
that  the  goodness  of  God  already  exercised  towards  us,  our 
present  dei>endence  upon  Him,  and  our  exjxjctation  of  future 
benefits,  ought  and  have  a  natural  tendency  to  beget  in  us 
the  affection  of  gratitude  and  greater  love  towards  Him,  than 
the  same  goodness  exercised  towards  others,  were  it  only  for 
this  reason,  that  every  affection  is  moved  in  proportion  to  the 
sense  we  have  of  the  object  of  it ;  and  we  caimot  but  have  a 
more  lively  sense  of  goodness,  when  exercised  towards  our- 
selves, than  when  exercised  towards  others.  I  added  expecta- 
tion of  future  benefits,  because  the  ground  of  that  expectation 
is  present  goodness. 
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Thus  Almighty  God  is  the  natural  object  of  the  aerenl 
affectious — love,  reverence,  fear,  desire  of  approbation.  For 
though  He  w  simply  one,  yet  we  cannot  but  consider  Him  in 
partial  and  different  views.  'He  is  in  Himself  one  nnifonn 
being,  and  for  ever  the  same,  without  variableness  or  skadow 
of  turning;  but  His  infinite  greatness,  His  goodness,  His 
wisdom,  are  different  objects  to  our  mind.  To  which  is  to  be 
added,  that  from  the  changes  in  our  own  characters,  together 
with  His  unchangeableness,  wc  cannot  but  consider  ourselves 
as  more  or  less  the  objects  of  His  approbation,  and  really  be 
80.  For  if  He  approves  what  is  good.  He  cannot,  merely  from 
the  unchangeableness  of  His  nature,  approve  what  is  eviL 
Hence  must  arise  more  various  movements  of  mind,  more  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  affectious.  And  this  greater  variety  also  is  just 
and  reasonable  in  such  (Teatures  as  we  are,  though  it  respects 
a  13eing,  simply  one,  good  and  perfect.  As  s<ime  of  these 
ailcM'.tions  are  most  particularly  suitable  to  so  imperfect  a  crea- 
ture JUS  man,  in  tliis  mortal  state  "vvc  are  passing  through,  so 
there  may  be  other  exercises  of  mind,  or  some  of  these  in 
higher  degrees,  our  employment  and  happiness  in  a  state  of 
perfection. 

BISHOP  WARBIRTON. 

William  WARiiURTON  was  the  sou  of  the  to\Mi-clerk  of  Newark- 
upon-Trent,  and  was  bom  there,  Deccuiber  24,  1GD8.  His  first 
education  was  that  of  an  attorney ;  but  having  an  inclination 
for  study  greater  than  could  be  gratified  in  the  bustle  and  in- 
temiption  of  a  provincial  lawyer's  office,  he  exchanged  it  for 
the  clerical  profession.  In  1723  he  received  deacon's  orders, 
and  in  1728  was  presented  to  the  rectory  of  Brand  Broughton, 
near  his  native  town.  Here  he  pursued  his  favourite  researches 
with  uncommon  cncrgyy  and  here  he  wrote  a  work  on  "The 
Alliance  between  Church  and  State,"  which  appeared  in  1736, 
iced  a  considerable  sensation.     The  attention,  how- 
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ever,  which  this  volume  attracted  was  soon  absorbed  in  the 
commotion  produced  by  its  successor  at  the  opening  of  1738. 
This  was  the  first  volume  of  the  work  with  which  the  name  of 
Warburton  is  now  associated  as  intimately,  if  not  as  happily, 
as  is  that  of  Butler  with  the  "  Analogy."  Its  title  sufficiently 
explains  its  object :  "  The  Divine  Legation  of  Moses  demon- 
strated on  the  principles  of  a  religious  Deist,  from  the  omission 
of  the  doctrine  of  a  future  state  of  reward  and  punishment  in 
the  Jewish  Dispensation."  The  second  volume,  in  two  parts, 
succeeded  in  1741.  In  tliis  work  he  found  ample  scope  for 
his  adroit  and  daring  ingenuity  in  maintaining  its  leading  para- 
dox ;  and  for  his  multifarious  erudition  he  created  an  outlet,  as 
often  as  he  pleased,  in  those  biilliant  episodes  and  amusing 
digressions  which  still  allure  the  scholar  to  his  animated 
luiges. 

The  "  Legation  "  gave  rise  to  a  vast  amount  of  angry  contro- 
versy, in  which,  however,  no  champion  took  the  field  more 
fierce  or  doughty  than  our  author  himself  In  the  meanwhile, 
a  remarkable  friendship  had  sprung  up  between  the  fiery 
polemic  and  the  bard  of  Twickenham.  Besides  publishing  a 
Vindication  of  "  The  Essay  on  Man,"  he  wrote  notes  to  "  The 
Dunciad,"  and  revised  the  "  Essay  on  Homer."  As  a  mark  of 
regard.  Pope  bequeathed  to  him  the  half  of  his  library,  and 
appointed  him  his  literary  executor.  In  1751  he  published 
Pope's  Works,  with  notes,  in  nine  volumes  octavo. 

In  1757  he  was  advanced  to  the  deanery  of  Bristol,  and  was 
consecrated  Bishop  of  Gloucester  in  1760.  He  died  at  his 
palace  there,  June  7,  1779,  and  was  buried  in  his  own 
cathedral. 

Of  the  invective  and  scurrility  contained  in  "the  most 
learned,  most  arrogant,  and  most  absurd  work  of  the  eighteenth 
century,"  it  is  better  not  to  give  illustrations.  As  a  specimen 
of  its  better  style,  wc  quote  the  following  remarks  on 
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Sbtafjam'd  Sacrt6ce  of  ibaac. 

They  say,  God  could  never  give  such  a  command  to  Abra- 
ham, because  it  would  throw  him  into  inextricable  doubts 
concerning  the  Author  of  it,  as  whether  it  proceeded  from  a 
good  or  evU  being.  Or  if  not  so,  hut  that  he  could  persuade 
himself  it  came  from  God,  it  would  then  mislead  him  in  hia 
notions  of  the  Divine  attributes,  and  of  the  fundamental 
principles  of  morality.  Because,  though  the  revoking  the 
command  prevented  the  homicide,  yet  the  action  being  com- 
manded, and,  at  the  revocation,  not  condemned,  Abraham  and 
his  family  must  needs  have  thought  human  sacrifices  grateful 
to  the  Almighty  ;  for  a  simple  revokuig  was  no  condenma- 
tion,  but  would  be  more  naturally  esteemed  a  peculiar  in- 
dulgcin-o  for  a  ready  obodiciRc.  Thus,  tho  Pagan  fable  of 
Diana's  substituting  a  hind  in  the  i)lace  of  I]>higenia  did  not 
make  idolaters  believe  that  slic  therefore  abhorred  himian 
siicrifices,  they  having  been  before  persuaded  of  the  contrary. 
This  is  tho  wliolc  snbstanoc,  only  set  in  a  clearer  light,  of  all 
their  dull  cloudy  dissertations  on  the  case  of  Abraham. 

1.  Let  us  see,  tlien,  how  liis  case  stood.  God  had  been 
pleased  to  reveal  to  him  ITLs  eternal  purpose  of  making  all 
mankind  blessed  through  him,  and  to  confirm  this  promise, 
in  a  regular  course  of  successive  revelations,  each  fuller  and 
more  explicit  than  the  other.  By  thLs  time,  the  Father  of  the 
Faithful,  as  we  must  needs  suppose  from  the  nature  of  the 
thing,  would  be  grown  very  desirous  of  kno'W'ing  the  manner 
how  this  blessing  was  to  be  brought  al)out — a  mystexy,  if  we 
will  believe  the  Autlior  of  our  faith,  that  engaged  the  atten- 
tion of  other  holy  men,  less  concerned  than  Abraham,  and, 
consequently,  less  stimulated  and  excited  by  their  curiosity — 
"And  Jesus  turned  to  his  diseiples,  and  sidd  privately,  Blessed 
are  the  eyes  which  see  the  things  which  ye  see.  For  I  tell 
you  that  many  prophets  and  kings  have  desired  to  see  those 
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things  which  ye  see,  and  have  not  seen  them,  and  to  hear  those 
things  which  ye  hear,  and  have  not  heard  them  "  (Luke  x.  23, 
24).  But  we  are  assured,  by  the  same  authority,  that  Abrar 
ham  had,  in  fact,  this  very  desire  highly  raised  in  him — "  Abra- 
ham rejoiced  to  see  my  day,"  says  Jesus,  "  and  he  saw  it,  and 
was  glad ;"  or  rather,  he  rejoiced  that  he  might  see,  INA  lAp  ; 
which  implies,  that  the  period  of  this  joy  was  in  the  space 
between  the  promise  that  the  favour  sliould  be  conferred  and 
the  actual  conferring  it,  in  the  delivery  of  the  command  ;  con- 
sequently, that  it  was  granted  at  his  earnest  request.  In  the 
second  place  we  shall  prove,  from  the  same  words,  that  Abra- 
ham, at  the  time  the  command  was  given,  knew  it  to  be  this 
revelation  granted  at  his  earnest  request — "  Your  father  Abra- 
ham rejoiced  to  see  my  day,  and  he  saw  it,  and  was  glad." 

APpaofi  6  irarrip  vfiav  riyaWidaaTO  INA  lA^  t^v  ^iitpav  t^u  tfirfir 

Koi  €ld€f  Koi  ixaprj.  We  have  observed  that  Iva  tHrjy  in  strict  pro- 
priety, signifies  "that  he  might  see."  The  English  phrase, 
"  to  see,"  is  equivocal  and  ambiguous,  and  means  either  the 
present  time — "  that  he  did  then  see  " — or  the  future,  "  that 
he  was  promised  he  should  see  ; "  but  the  original  twi  i8rj  has 
only  the  latter  sense.  So  that  the  text  plainly  distinguishes 
two  different  periods  of  joy — the  first,  when  it  was  promised 
he  should  see  ;  the  second,  when  he  actually  saw  ; — and  it  is 
to  be  observed,  that,  in  the  exact  use  of  the  words,  ayaWidofiai 
signifies  that  tumultuous  pleiisurc  which  the  certain  expecta- 
tion of  an  approaching  blessing,  understood  only  in  the  gross, 
occasions ;  and  x^^P^  that  calm  and  settled  joy  that  arises 
from  our  knowledge,  in  the  possession  of  it.  But  the  transla- 
tors, perhaps,  not  apprehending  there  was  any  time  between 
the  grant  to  see  and  the  seeing,  turned  it,  he  "rejoiced  to 
see ; "  as  if  it  had  been  the  paraphrase  of  the  poet  Nomnis — 

whereas  this  history  of  Abraham  has  plabdy  tlireo  distinct 
periods.     The  first  contains  Gk)d's  promise  to  grant  his  re- 
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quest,  when  Abraham  rejoiced  that  he  should  see ;  thia^  for 
reasons  given  above,  was  wisely  omitted  by  the  hiBtorian ; — 
witliiii  the  second  was  the  delivery  of  the  commandy  with 
which  Moses*  account  begins; — and  Abraham*s  obedience^ 
through  which  he  saw  Christ's  day  and  was  g]pd,  includes  the 
tliird.  Thus  the  patriarch,  we  find,  had  a  promise  that  his 
request  should  be  granted  ;  and,  in  pursuance  of  that  promise, 
an  action  is  commanded,  which,  at  that  time,  was  a  common 
mode  of  information ;  he  must  needs,  therefore,  know  it  to  be 
the  very  information  so  much  requested,  so  gracioualy  pro- 
mised, and  so  impatiently  exi>ccted.  We  conclude,  therefore, 
on  the  whole,  that  this  command  being  only  the  grant  of  an 
earnest  request,  and  known  by  Abraham,  at  the  time  of  impos- 
ing, to  be  such  grant,  he  could  not  possibly  have  any  doubt 
concerning  the  Author  of  it.  Ho  was  soliciting  the  God  of 
heaven  to  reveal  to  him  the  mystery  of  man's  redemption,  and 
lie  receives  this  revelation  in  a  command  to  offei  Isaac  —  a 
revelation  that  liad  the  closest  connexion  with,  and  was  the 
fullest  completion  of,  the  whole  series  of  the  preceding. 

2.  For,  as  we  come  now  to  shew,  in  answer  to  the  second 
part  of  the  objection,  the  command  could  occasion  no  mis- 
takes concerning  the  Divine  attributes;  it  was,  as  we  have 
proved,  only  the  conveyance  of  an  information  by  action  in- 
stead c»f  words,  in  conformity  to  the  common  mode  of  con- 
versing in  early  times.  This  action,  therefore,  being  mere 
scenery,  and,  lilce  words,  only  of  arbitrary  signification,  it  had 
no  moral  inipoi-t ;  that  is,  it  conveys  or  implies  none  of  those 
intentions  in  the  prcscribcr  which  go  along  with  actions  that 
have  a  moral  import.  C-onsequently,  the  injimction  of  such 
an  action  as  hath  it  not  can  no  way  affect  the  moral  character 
of  the  person  commanding  ;  and,  consequently,  this  command 
could  occasion  no  mistakes  concenibig  the  Divine  attributes 
with  regard  to  God's  delighting  in  human  sacrifices.  On  the 
contrary,  the  very  information  conveyed  by  it  was  the  highest 
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^^*Me,  to  the  person  informed,  of  CiocFs  good-will  towards 
^bd  Hence  we  see  there  was  not  the  least  occasion, 
^  God  remitted  the  o£fering  of  Isaac,  that  He  should  for- 
ll^eoodemn  hnman  sacrifices,  to  prevent  Abraham  or  his 
Ufa  &Uing  into  an  opinion,  that  such  sacrifices  were  not 
ikuing  to  Him;  no  more  than  for  the  prophet  Ahijah, 
B  he  had  rent  Jeroboam's  garment  into  twelve  pieces,  to 
te  the  ensuing  division  in  the  tribes  of  Isniel,  to  deliver 
«ml  precept  against  the  sinfulness  of  pulling  our  neigh- 
i^  clothes  o£f  their  backs ;  for  the  command  having,  as  we 

no  moral  import — being  only  an  infonuation  by  action 
B  one  thing  stood  for  the  representative  of  anotlicr — all 
onseqaence  that  could  be  deduced  from  it  Wcis  only  this, 
the  Son  of  God  should  be  offered  up  for  the  sins  of  man- 
;  therefore,  the  conceptions  they  had  of  human  sacrifice!^, 

the  command,  must  needs  be  just  the  same  with  tliat 

had  before ;  and,  therefore,  instniction  conceniiiig  the 
rable  nature  of  human  sacrifices  was  not  only  needless,  but 
i  beside  the  question. 

And  now^  we  sec  the  weakness  of  the  third  and  last  part 
he  objection,  which  supposes  this  coniniand  capable  of 
ding  a  temptation  to  transgrcNi  any  fundaniontal  principle 
le  law  of  nature — one  of  which  obliges  us  to  cliorish  and 
act  our  offspring,  and  another  to  forbear  the  injunng  our 
libour — for  as,  by  the  command,  Abraham  understood  the 
re  of  man*s  redemption,  so,  by  the  nature  of  that  rcdemp- 

he  must  know  how  the  ficenical  rei>rcsentation  was  to 

Isaac,  he  saw,  was  made  the  person  or  representative  of 

st  dying  for  us  ;  the  Son  of  CJod,  he  knew,  coultl  not  pos- 

lie  under  the  dominion  of  the  grave.  Hence,  he  must 
I  conclude  one  of  these  two  things  —  either  that  God 
i  stop  his  hand  when  he  came  to  <^ive  the  sacrificing 
e,  or  that,  if  the  revelation  of  this  mystery  was  to  l>e  re- 
nted throughout  in  action,  that  then  his  son,  sacrificiHl 
L.  IV.  11 
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in  tbe  person  of  Chrifit,  was  immediately  to  be  restored  to 
life — "  accounting,"  as  he  well  might,  **  that  Gk)d  was  able  to 
raise  him  up  even  from  the  dead,**  as  the  author  of  the  Epistle 
to  the  Hebrews,  who  seems  to  have  been  full  of  the  idea  here 
explained,  assures  us  he  did  believe. 

Now,  where  was  the  temptation  to  violate  any  principle  of 
morality  in  all  this  ?  Tlie  law  of  nature  conm[iand8  him  to 
cherish  and  protect  his  offspring.  Was  that  transgressed  in 
giving  a  stroke  whose  hurt  was  instantaneously  to  be  repaired  f 
Surely  no  more  than  if  the  stroke  had  been  in  vision.  The 
law  of  nature  forbids  all  injury  to  his  fellow-creature.  And 
was  he  injured,  who,  by  being  thus  highly  honoured  in  becom- 
ing the  representative  of  the  Son  of  God,  was  to  share  with 
Abraham  in  the  rewards  of  his  obedience  ?  But  though,  as 
we  see,  Abraham  could  have  no  stniggles  with  himself  from 
juiy  doubts  that  he  violated  morality  in  paying  obedience  t^^ 
the  command,  yet  did  the  merit  of  that  obedience  deserve  aU 
tlie  encomiums  jlovcu  to  it  in  Holy  Writ ;  for,  in  expressing 
his  (•xtroiue  ivii(liiies.s  to  obey,  he  declared  a  full  confidence  in 
the  pn)inises  of  God. 

TU.SHOP  iroRstEV. 

Samuel  IIorslev  was  the  son  of  the  vicar  of  St  Martin*s-in- 
t lie-Fields,  London,  and  was  born  in  its  parsonage,  October 
1 73.3.  Having  received  from  his  father  his  elementary  educa- 
tion, he  went  to  Trinity  Hall,  Cambridge,  and  became  an  ear- 
nest and  successful  student  of  the  classics,  and  still  more  of 
mathematics.  In  l"*")!)  ho  became  rector  of  Newington  Butt«», 
in  Surrey,  and  in  1777  he  was  appointed  domestic  chaplain  to 
Dr  Lowth,  the  new  bishop  of  London.  In  1788  he  became 
bishop  of  St  David's,  in  1703  was  translated  to  the  see  of 
Rochester,  and  finally,  in  1802,  to  that  of  St  Asai>h.  Ue  died 
at  Brighton,  October  4,  180G. 
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Of  the  scientific  world  Dr  Horsley  deserved  well,  as  the 
seeretary  of  the  Boyal  Society,  and  the  editor  of  Sir  Isaac 
Newton*8  Works,  an  edition  of  which  he  brought  out,  in  five 
quarto  volumes,  in  1785.  But  as  a  theologian  and  a  biblical 
scholar,  his  fiime  will  be  still  more  abiding.  To  that  noblest 
field  of  investigation  he  carried  powers  and  acquirements  such 
as  are  seldom  united  in  any  single  mind.  He  was  a  thorough 
scholar,  and  was  entirely  at  home  in  the  Greek  and  Hebrew 
languages.  As  a  mathematician  accustomed  to  exact  and  con- 
tinuous thought,  his  ardent  temperament  clothed  in  vivid  and 
impassioned  language  the  strictest  argimient,  and  enforced  by 
fervid  practical  appeab  the  longest  and  most  laborious  deduc- 
tions; whilst  his  good  taste  saved  him  from  those  inordinate 
exhibitions  of  dialectic  skill  or  professional  erudition  which 
sometimes  make  learning  repulsive,  and  reduce  logic  to  pedantry. 
As  a  controversialist,  he  was  no  doubt  habitually  keen,  and  too 
firequently  acrimonious ;  but  no  one  will  allege  that  his  arro- 
gance was  the  bluster  of  cowardice  concealing  its  weakness; 
and  for  his  occasional  roughness,  if  we  cannot  find  a  sufiicient 
compensation  in  his  intrinsic  kind-heartedness,  we  can  find 
more  than  ordinary  provocation  in  the  style  and  spirit  of  some 
of  his  opponents. 

To  the  cause  of  Trinitarian  orthodoxy  Horsley,  whilst  arch- 
deacon of  St  Alban's,  rendered  signal  service  by  his  trium- 
phant reply  to  Priestley's  "  Corruptions  of  Christianity."  Fol- 
lowed up  as  his  "Letters  to  Dr  Priestley"  have  been  by  the 
works  of  Magee,  Pye  Smith,  Wardlaw,  Moses  Stuart,  and  Bur- 
toDy  that  controversy  may  now  be  regarded  as  exhausted  and 
ended.  By  his  "  Hosea,"  and  by  his  posthumous  and  unfinished 
"  Translation  of  the  Psalms,"  he  has  added  materially  to  our 
stores  of  sacred  criticism.  But  the  contribution  to  religious 
literature  on  which  we  beHeve  that  his  fame  rests  most  securely, 
and  by  which  he  is  likely  to  be  longest  remembered,  is  liis 
Sermons.     They  completely  differ  from  ordinary  pulpit  dis- 
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courses.  For  the  most  part  they  are  eloquent  treatises,  ex- 
IK)uiiding  some  difficult  passage,  or  unfolding  some  important 
theological  principle ;  and  although  their  warmth  and  vivacity 
may  have  secured  the  attention  of  an  unlearned  auditory,  and 
although  their  singular  i)erspicuity  may  have  made  it  easy  for 
ordinary  attention  to  follow,  most  of  them  are  sermons  more 
adapted  to  readers  than  hearers,  and  none  but  accomplished 
di\ines  can  appreciate  their  entire  force  and  originality. 

tHi^t  2.ort)  rotne  to  |t}ts$  (EDctnpIe. 

There  arc  three  particular  passages  of  His  life  in  which  this 
prophecy*  apjxjars  to  have  been  more  remarkably  fulfilled,  and 
the  character  of  the  Lord  coming  to  His  temple  more  oddently 
displayed  in  Him.  Tlic  first  wa.s  in  an  early  i>eriod  of  His 
ministry ;  when,  going  up  to  Jerusalem  to  celebrate  the  iias- 
sovcr,  He  found  in  the  temple  a  market  of  live  cattle,  and 
biuikcTs'  shops,  where  strangers  who  came  at  this  season  from 
distant  countries  to  Jerusalem  were  accommodated  with  cash 
for  their  l)ills  of  credit.  Fired  with  indignation  at  this  daring 
profanation  of  His  Father's  liouse,  He  oversets  the  accounting- 
tables  of  the  bankers,  and  with  a  light  whip  made  of  rushes 
He  drives  thcsij  iiTcligious  traders  from  the  sacred  precincts. 
Jlere  was  a  considerable  exertion  of  authority.  However,  on 
this  occasion  He  claimed  not  the  temple  expressly  for  Hit 
own  ;  He  called  it  His  P'atuer  s  house,  and  appeared  to  act 
only  as  a  son. 

He  came  a  second  time  as  Lord  to  His  temple,  much  more 
remarkably,  at  the  feast  of  tKibernacles ;  when,  *'  in  the  last 
(lay,  that  great  day  of  the  fciust,  he  stood  in  the  temi>le,  and 
cried,  saying,  If  any  man  thirst,  let  him  come  unto  me  and 
drink.  He  that  believeth  on  me,  (mt  of  his  belly  shall  flow 
rivers  of  living  water."  That  you  may  enter  into  tlie  full 
.sense  and  spirit  of  this  extraordinary  exclamation,  it  is  neccs- 

*  Halacbi  iii.  1. 
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saiy  that  yoa  should  know  in  what  the  silly  multitudes  to  whom 
it  was  addressed  were  probably  employed  at  the  time  when  it 
was  uttered.  And  for  this  purpose,  I  must  give  you  a  brief 
and  general  account  of  the  ceremonies  of  that  last  day,  the 
great  day  of  the  feast  of  tabernacles ;  the  ceremonies,  not  the 
original  ceremonies  appointed  by  Moses,  but  certain  supersti- 
tious ceremonies  which  had  been  added  by  the  later  Jews. 
The  feast  of  tabernacles  continued  eight  days.  At  what  pre- 
cise time  I  know  not,  but  at  some  part  of  the  interval  between 
the  prophets  and  the  birth  of  Christ,  the  priests  had  taken  up 
a  practice  of  marching  daily  during  the  feast  round  the  altar 
of  burnt-offerings,  waving  in  their  hands  the  branches  of  the 
palm,  and  singing,  as  they  went,  "  Save,  we  pray,  and  prosper 
us ! "  This  was  done  but  once  on  the  first  seven  days ;  but 
on  the  eighth  and  last  it  was  repeated  seven  times.  And 
when  this  ceremony  was  finished,  the  people,  with  extravagant 
demonstrations  of  joy  and  exultation,  fetched  buckets  of  water 
from  the  fountain  of  Siloam,  and  presented  them  to  the  priests  in 
the  temple,  who  mixed  the  water  with  the  wine  of  the  sacrifices, 
and  poured  it  upon  the  altar,  chanting  all  the  while  that  text 
of  Isaiah — "  With  joy  shall  ye  draw  water  from  the  fountain 
of  salvation.'*  The  fountain  of  salvation,  in  the  language  of  a 
prophet,  is  the  Messiah;  the  water  to  be  drawn  from  that 
fountain  is  the  water  of  His  Spirit.  Of  this  mystical  meaning 
of  the  water,  the  inventors  of  these  superstitious  rites,  whoever 
they  might  be,  seem  to  have  had  some  obscure  discernment, 
although  they  imderstood  the  fountain  literally  of  the  fountain 
of  Siloam ;  for,  to  encourage  the  people  to  the  practice  of  this 
laborious  superstition,  they  had  persuatled  them  that  this  rite 
was  of  singular  efficacy  to  draw  down  the  prophetic  spirit. 
The  multitudes  zealously  busied  in  this  unmeaning  ceremony 
were  they  to  whom  Jesus  addressed  that  emphatical  exclama- 
tion— **  If  any  man  thirst,  let  him  come  unto  me  and  drink." 
The  first  words,  "  if  any  man  thirst^  are  ironical     "  Are  ye 

h2 
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fainishcd,"  says  Ho,  "  with  thirst,  that  ye  £itiguc  yourselves  with 
fetching  all  tliis  water  up  the  hill  I  Oh  I  but  ye  tluFst  for  the  pure 
waters  of  Siloam,  the  sacred  brook  that  rises  in  the  mountain 
of  Gcxl,  and  is  devoted  to  the  purification  of  the  temple  !  Are 
ye  indeed  athirst  for  these  ?  Come,  then,  unto  J/^,  and  drink : 
I  am  the/oMwto/w  of  which  that  which  purifies  the  temple  is 
the  type  :  /  am  the  fountam  of  salvation  of  which  your  pro- 
phet spake  :  From  Me  the  true  believer  shall  receive  the  lining 
water, — ^not  in  scanty  draughts  fetched  witli  toil  from  this 
IMjnurious  rill,  but  in  a  well  peqxjtually  8]>ringing  up  within 
him."  The  words  of  Isaiah  which  I  have  told  you  the  priests 
were  clianting,  and  to  which  Jesus  alludes,  are  part  of  a  song 
of  praise  and  triumph  which  the  fiiithful  are  supiwsed  to  use 
in  that  prosperous  state  of  the  Church,  which,  according  to  the 
prophet,  it  sh»ill  finally  attain  under  Jesse's  Root.  "  In  that 
day  shalt  thou  say,  Behold,  GckI  is  my  salvation  :  I  will  trust, 
and  not  be  afraid ;  for  the  Lord  Jehovah  Ls  my  strength  and 
song,  he  also  is  become  my  salvation  :  therefore  with  joy  shall 
ye  draw  water  out  of  the  wells  of  salvation."  Consider  these 
words  as  they  lie  in  the  context  of  the  prophet ;  consider  the 
occasion  upon  which  Jesus,  standing  in  the  temple,  applies 
them  to  Himself;  consider  the  sense  in  which  He  applies  them; 
and  judge  whether  this  application  was  less  than  an  oi>en  claim 
to  be  the  Lord  Jehovah  come  unto  His  temple.  It  is  remark- 
able that  it  had  at  the  time  an  immediiite  and  wonderful  effect. 
*'  !Many  of  the  people,  when  they  heard  this  saying,  said.  Of  a 
truth  this  is  the  jjrophet.^'  The  light  (:>f  truth  burst  at  once 
upon  theii*  minds.  Jesus  no  sooner  made  the  application  of 
this  abused  prophecy  to  Himself,  than  they  perceived  the  just- 
ness of  it,  and  acknowledged  in  Him  the  fountain  of  salvation. 
What  would  these  people  have  said  had  they  had  our  light  ? 
had  the  whole  volume  of  prophecy  been  laid  before  them,  with 
the  juatory  of  Jesus  to  compare  with  it  ?  WoiUd  they  not 
J^^HlMedcd  in  the  prophet's  triumphant  song — "  Cry  out 
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and  sliont,  O  daughter  of  Zion !  Great  is  the  Holy  One  of 
Israel  in  the  midst  of  thee  !  *'  This,  then,  I  take  to  be  the 
second  particular  occasion  in  the  life  of  Jesus  in  which  MaJachi's 
prediction,  "  that  the  Lord  should  come  to  His  temple,"  was 
fulfilled  in  Him, — ^when  Jesus,  in  the  last  day  of  the  feast  of 
tabernacles,  stood  in  the  temple  and  declared  Himself  the  person 
intended  by  Isaiah  under  the  image  of  the  "  Fountain  of  salm- 
tion,^^  For  by  appropriating  the  character  to  Himself^  He 
must  be  understood  in  effect  to  claim  all  those  other  characters 
which  Isaiah  in  the  same  prophecy  ascribes  to  the  same  person, 
which  are  these  :  "  God,  the  salvation  of  Israel ;  the  Lord 
Jehovali,  his  strength  and  his  song ;  the  Lord,  that  hath  done 
excellent  things ;  the  Holy  One  of  Israel." 

A  third  time  Jesus  came  still  more  remarkably  as  the  Lord 
to  His  temple,  when  He  came  up  from  Galilee  to  celebrate  the 
Lust  passover,  and  made  that  public  entry  at  Jerusalem  which 
is  described  by  all  the  evangelists.  It  will  be  necessary  to 
enlarge  upon  the  particulars  of  this  interesting  story ;  for  the 
right  understanding  of  our  Saviour's  conduct  upon  this  occ^i- 
sion  depends  so  much  upon  seeing  certain  leading  circum- 
stances in  a  proi)er  light  —  upon  a  recollection  of  ancient 
prophecies,  and  an  attention  to  the  customs  of  the  Jewish 
people — ^that  I  am  apt  to  suspect  few  now-ardays  discern  in  this 
extraordmary  transaction  what  was  clearly  seen  in  it  at  the 
time  by  our  Lord's  disciples,  and  in  some  measure  understood 
by  His  enemies.  I  shall  present  you  with  an  orderly  detail  of 
the  story,  and  comment  upon  the  particulars  as  they  arise ; 
and  I  doubt  not  but  that,  by  God*s  assistance,  I  shall  teach 
yoa  to  perceive,  in  this  public  entry  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth  (if 
you  have  not  perceived  it  before),  a  conspicuous  advent  of  the 
Great  Jehovah  to  His  temple.  Jesus,  on  His  last  jotmiey  from 
Galilee  to  Jerusalem,  stops  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Olivet,  and 
sends  two  of  His  disciples  to  a  neighbouring  village  to  provide 
an  a8B*8  colt  to  convey  Him  from  that  place  to  the  city,  distant 
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not  more  than  half  a  mile.  The  colt  is  brought,  and  Jesns  is 
seated  upon  it  This  first  circumstance  must  be  well  consi- 
dered; it  is  the  key  to  the  whole  mystery  of  the  stoiy. 
What  could  be  His  meaning  in  choosing  this  singular  convey- 
ance ?  It  could  not  be  that  the  fetigue  of  the  short  journey 
which  remained  was  likely  to  be  too  much  for  Him  afoot,  and 
that  no  better  animal  was  to  be  procured.  Nor  was  the  ass, 
in  these  days  (though  it  had  been  in  earlier  ages),  an  animal  in 
high  esteem  in  the  East,  used  for  travelling  or  for  state  by 
l)ersons  of  the  first  condition,  that  this  conveyance  should 
be  chosen  for  the  grandeur  or  propriety  of  the  appearance. 
Strange  as  it  may  seem,  the  coming  to  Jerusalem  upon  an 
a.ss'8  colt  was  one  of  the  proj^hctical  characters  of  the  Mes- 
siah ;  and  the  great  singularity  of  it  had  perhaps  been  the 
reason  that  tliis  character  had  been  more  generally  attended 
to  than  anv  other :  so  that  there  was  no  Jew  who  was  not 
ap}>rised  that  the  Messiah  was  to  come  to  the  holy  city  in  that 
manner.  "  Uejoice  greatly,  O  daughter  of  Zion !  shout,  O 
(laughter  of  Jerusalem  !  '*  saith  Zechariah  :  "  Behold  thy  King 
conicth  unto  thee  I  He  is  just,  and  having  salvation ;  lowly, 
and  riding  upon  an  ass,  even  a  colt  the  foal  of  an  ass  ! "  And 
this  prophecy  the  Jews  never  understood  of  any  other  pers<m 
than  the  Messiah.  Jesus,  therefore,  by  seating  Himself  ujwn 
the  a.ss\s  colt  in  order  to  go  to  Jenisalem,  without  any  possible 
inducement  either  of  grandciu:  or  convenience,  oi)enly  declared 
Himself  to  be  that  King  wlio  was  to  come,  and  at  whose  com- 
ing in  that  manner  Zion  was  to  rejoice.  And  so  the  disciples, 
if  wc  may  judge  from  what  immediately  followed,  understood 
this  proceeding;  for  no  sooner  did  they  see  their  Master 
seated  on  the  colt,  than  they  broke  out  into  transports  of  the 
highest  joy,  as  if  in  this  great  sight  they  had  the  full  content- 
ment of  their  utmost  wishes ;  concci\'iiig,  as  it  should  seem, 
the  sanguine  hope  that  the  kingdom  was  this  instant  to  be 
restored  to  Israel.     They  strewed  the  way  which  Jesus  was  to 
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pass  with  the  green  branches  of  the  trees  which  grew  beside 
it;  a  mark  of  honour,  in  the  East,  never  paid  but  to  the 
greatest  emperors  on  occasions  of  the  highest  pomp.     They 
proclaimed  Him  the  long-expected  Heir  of  David's  throne, — 
the  Blessed  One  coming  in  the  name  of  the  Lord ;  that  is,  in 
the   language  of  Malachi,  the   Messenger  of  the  Covenant. 
And  they  rent  the  skies  with  the  exulting  acclamation  of 
"  Hosauna  in  the  highest ! "     On  their  way  to  Jerusalem,  they 
are  met  by  a  great  multitude  from  the  city,  whom  the  tidings 
had  no  sooner  reached  than  tlicy  ran  out  in  eager  joy  to  join 
His  triumph.     When  they  reached  Jerusalem,  the  whole  city, 
Says  the  blessed  evangelist,  was  moved.     Here  recollect,  that 
it  was  now  the  season  of  the  passover.     The  i)assover  was  the 
highest  festival  of  the  Jewish  nation,  the  anniversary  of  that 
luemorable  night  when  Jehovah  led  HLs  armies  out  of  Egypt 
^th  a  high  hand  and  an  extended  arm — "  a  night  much  to 
be  remembered  to  the  Lord  of  the  children  of  Israel  in  their 
^nerations ;  **   and  much,  indeed,  it  was  remembered.     The 
devout  Jews  flocked  at  this  season  to  Jei-usalcm,  not  only  from 
every  comer  of  Judea,  but  from  the  remotest  countries  whither 
Qod  had  scattered  them ;  and  the  numbers  of  the  strangers 
that  were  annually  collected  in  Jemsalcm  during  this  festival 
are  beyond  imagination.     These  strangers,  who,  living  at  a 
distance,  knew  little  of  what  had  been  passing  in  Judea  since 
their  last  visit,  were  they  who  were  moved  (as  well  they  might 
"be)  with  wonder  and  astonishment,  when  Jesus,  so  humble  m 
His  equipage,  so  honoured  in  His  numerous  attendants,  a|)- 
peared  within  the  city  gates ;  and  every  one  asks  his  neigh- 
bour, "  Who  is  this  1 "     It  was  replied  by  some  of  the  natives 
of  Judea — but,  as  I  conceive,  by  none  of  the  disciples;  for 
any  of  them,  at  this  time,  would  have  given  another  answer — 
it  was  replied,  "  This  is  the  Nazarene,  the  great  prophet  from 
Qalilee."     Through  the  throng  of  these  astonished  spectators 
the  procession  passed  by  the  public  streets  of  Jerusalem  to  the 
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temple,  where  inimcdiatt'ly  the  .sacivd  pnitimrs  io.s<.tuiul  ^vitil 
the  continued  hosannas  of  the  multitudes.  The  chief  pricr^is 
and  scribes  are  astonished  and  alanned  ;  they  request  Jcsilh 
himself  to  silence  His  followers.  Jesus,  in  the  early  part  of 
His  ministry,  had  always  been  cautious  of  any  public  display 
of  personal  consequence ;  lest  the  malice  of  His  enemies  should 
be  too  soon  provoked,  or  the  unadvised  zeal  of  His  fiiends 
should  raise  civil  commotions.  But  now  that  His  work  on 
earth  was  finished  in  all  but  the  last  painful  part  of  it — dow 
that  He  had  firmly  laid  the  foundations  of  God's  kingdom  iu 
the  hearts  of  His  disciples — ^now  that  the  apostles  were  pre- 
pared and  instructed  for  their  ofhce — now  that  the  days  iji 
vengeance  on  the  Je\sish  nation  were  at  hand^  and  it  mattered 
not  how  soon  they  should  incur  the  displeasure  of  the  Romans 
their  masters — Jesus  lays  aside  a  reserve  which  could  be  no 
longer  useful ;  and,  instead  of  checking  the  zeal  of  His  follow- 
ers. He  gives  a  new  alarm  to  the  chief  priests  and  scribes^  by 
a  direct  and  firm  assertion  of  His  right  to  the  honours  that 
were  80  largely  she\ni  to  Him.  "  If  these,"  says  He,  "  were 
silent,  the  stones  of  this  buildmg  would  be  endued  with  a 
voice  to  pro(;liiijii  my  titles."  And  then,  as  on  a  former  occa* 
sion,  He  drove  out  the  traders;  but  with  a  higher  tone  of 
authority,  calling  it  His  own  house,  and  saying,  "  My  house  is 
the  house  of  prayer ;  but  ye  have  made  it  a  den  of  thieves." 
You  have  now  the  Btory,  in  all  its  circumstances,  fiiithfully 
collected  from  the  four  evangelists ;  nothing  exaggerated,  but 
set  in  order,  and,  perhaps,  somewhat  illustrated  by  an  applica- 
tion of  old  prophecies  and  a  rect Election  of  Jewish  customs. 
Judge  for  yourselves  whetlier  this  was  not  an  advent  of  the 
Lord  Jehovah  taking  personal  i)ossession  of  His  temple. 

Cftc  Ewm  Ecliccmcr. 

To  understand  this,  it  will  be  necessary  to  consider  the 
manner  of  our  Lord's  appearance  to  His  disciples  after  Hif 
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resurrection.      We  shall  find,  even  in  His  interviews  with 
them,  no  trace  of  that  easy  familiarity  of  intercourse  which 
obtained  between  them  before  His  death,  when  He  condescended 
to  lead  His  whole  life  in  their  society,  as  a  man  living  with 
his  equals.      Had  the  history  of  His  previous  life  been  as 
mysteriously  obscure,  as  that  of  the  forty  days  between  the 
resurrection  and  ascension  is  in  many  circumstances ;  had  His 
pfeviona  habits  been  as  studiously  reserved,  proof  would  in- 
deed have  been  wanting  that   He   had  ever  sustained  the 
condition  of  a  mortal  man,  and  the  error  of  the  Docetse,  who 
taoght  that  He  was  a  man  in  appearance  only,  might  have 
been  nniversal.     But  the  tnith  is,  that  the  scheme  of  redemp- 
tion required,  that  before  the  passion  the  form  of  the  servant 
sbonld  be  predominant  in  the  Redeemer's  appearance;  that 
alter  His  resurrection  the  form  of  God  should  be  conspicuous. 
Accordingly,  throughout  His  previous  life  His  manners  were 
grave  but  unreserved,  serious  rather  than  severe ;  His  deport- 
ment highly  dignified,  but  unassuming ;  and  the  whole  course 
and  method  of  His  life  was  unconcealed,  and  it  appears  to 
have  been  the  life  of  a  man  in  every  circumstance.     He  had  a 
home  at  Capernaum,  where  He  lived  with  His  mother  and 
her   fiunily,  except  when  the  stated  festivals  called  Him  to 
Jerusalem,  or  the  business  of  His  ministry  induced  Him  to 
visit  other  towns.     When  He  travelled  about  the  country  to 
propagate  His  doctrine  and  to  heal  those  that  were  vexed  of 
the  devil,  the  evangelical  history,  for  the  most  part,  informs 
us  whence  He  set  out  and  whither  He  went;  and  with  as 
much  accuracy  as  can  be  expected  in  such  compendious  com- 
mentaries as  the  Gospels  are,  we  are  informed  of  the  time  of  His 
departure  from  one  place,  and  of  His  arrival  at  another.     We 
can,  for  the  most  part,  trace  the  road  by  which  He  passed; 
we  can  mark  the  towns  and  villages  which  He  touched  in  His 
way ;  and  in  many  instances  we  are  told,  that  in  such  a  place 
He  was  entertained  at  the  house  of  such  a  person.     Upon 
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tlicse  journeys  He  was  atiended  by  the  twelve  aud  other  dia- 
ciplcH,  and  except  iii>on  one  or  two  very  extraordinaiy  ocGaaiona, 
He  travelled  along  witli  them,  and  just  as  they  did.     Upon 
some  occasions  His  own  body  was  the  subject  of  His  miracu- 
l<»us  ] tower.     In  its  natural  constitution,  however,  it  was  plainly 
the  mortal  body  of  a  man.     It  suffered  ^m  inanition,  from 
fatigue  and  cxtcnial  violence,  and  needed  the  refection  of  food, 
of  rest,  and  sleep.    It  was  confined  by  its  gravity  to  the  earth  a 
surface.     It  was  translated  from  one  place  to  another  by  a 
successive  motion  through  the  intermediate  space.    And  if  in  a 
few  instances,  and  u]H)n  some  very  extniordiuary  occasions,  it 
was  exempted  from  tho  action  of  mechanical  powers^  and 
divested  of  its  physical  qualities  and  relations — as  when,  to 
escape  from  the  malice  of  a  rabble,  He  made  himself  invisible, 
and  when  He  walked  upon  a  stonny  sea — these  were  the  only 
instances  of  our  Lord's  miraculous  powers  in  His  own  person, 
which  no  more  indicate  a  i)retcrnatural  constitution  of  His 
l)ody,  than  His  other  miracles  indicate  a  preternatural  consti- 
tution of  the  bodies  on  which  they  were  i>erfonne«l.     That  He 
walked  upon  the  sea  is  no  more  a  sign  of  an  unccanmou  con- 
stitution of  His  own  body,  which  sunk  not,  than  of  the  water 
wliith  sustained  it.     In  ever}-  circiunstance,  therefore,  of  His 
life,  iHjforo  HLs  pa.s.^ion,  the  bles.sed  Jesus  apjwars  a  mortal 
man.     An  example  of  virtue  He  indeed  exliibited,  which  never 
other  man  attjiincd.     I5ut  the  example  was  of  human  virtues; 
of  piety,  of  temperance,  of  benevolence,  and  of  wliatever  in  the 
life  of  man  is  laudable.     Before  His  resurrection  it  was  m 
l)ower  only,  and  in  knowledge,  that  He  shewed  himself  divine. 
iVfter  His  resurrection  the  change  is  wonderful,  insomuch 
tliat,  except  in  certain  actions  which  were  done  to  give  His 
discii^les  proof  that  they  saw  in  Him  their  crucified  Lord 
arisen  from  the  gi*ave,  He  seems  to  have  done  nothing  like  a 
common  man.     Whatever  was  natural  to  Him  before,  seems 
now  luiraculous ;  what  was  before  miraculous  is  now  natural 
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The  change  first  appears  in  the  manner  of  His  resurrection. 

It  is  evident  that  He  had  left  the  sepulchre  before  it  was 

opened.     An  angel,  indeed,  was  sent  to  roll  away  the  stone, 

but  this  was  not  to  let  the  Lord  out,  but  to  let  the  women  in. 

For  no  sooner  was  the  thing  done  than  the  angel  said  to  the 

woxneny  "  He  is  not  here,  he  is  risen ;  come  and  see  the  place 

where  the  Lord  lay.**     St  Matthew's  women  saw  the  whole 

process  of  the  opening  of  the  sepulchre,  for  they  were  there 

before  it  was  opened.     They  felt  the  earthquake — they  saw 

the  angel  of  the  Lord  descend  from  heaven — they  saw  him 

roll   away  the  vast  stone  which  stopped  the  mouth  of  the 

aepulchre,  and,  with  a  threatening  aspect,  seat  himself  upon 

it  —  they  saw  the   sentinels  fall  down  petrified  with  fear. 

Had  the  Lord  been  waiting  within  the  tomb  for  the  removal 

of  the  atone,  whence  was  it  that  they  saw  Him  not  walk  out  ? 

If  He  had  a  body  to  be  confined.  He  had  a  body  to  be  actually 

visible ;  and  it  is  not  to  be  supposed,  that  with  or  without  the 

heavenly  guard  which  now  attended  Him,  He  was  in  fear  of 

being  taken  by  the  sentinels  and  put  a  second  time  to  death, 

that  for  His  security  He  should  render  himself  invisible.    But 

He  was  already  gone.     The  huge  stone,  which  would  have 

Wred  their  entrance,  had  been  no  bar  to  His  escape. 

With  the  manner  of  leaving  the  sepulchre,  His  appearances, 
first  to  the  women,  afterwards  to  the  apostles,  correspond. 
They  were  for  the  most  part  unforeseen  and  sudden ;  nor  less 
suddenly  he  disappeared.  He  was  found  in  company  without 
coming  in.  He  was  missing  again  without  going  away.  He 
joined,  indeed,  the  two  disciples  on  the  road  to  Emmaus,  like 
a  traveller  passing  the  same  way ;  and  He  walked  along  with 
them,  in  order  to  prepare  them  by  His  conversation  for  the 
evidence  which  they  were  to  receive  of  His  resurrectioa  But 
no  sooner  was  the  discovery  made,  by  a  peculiar  attitude  which 
He  assumed  in  the  breaking  of  bread,  than  He  disappeared 
instantaneously.     The  same  evening  He  presented  Himself  to 

VOL.  IV.  I 
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the  ai)ostles,  at  a  late  hour,  assembled  in  a  room  with  ihe  door 
Hhut ;  that  is,  made  fast  up  with  bolts  and  ban,  for  fear  of  ft 
visit  from  the  unbelieving  Jews,  their  perBecntora  To  Him  irho 
had  departed  from  the  unopened  sepulchre  it  was  no  difficulty 
to  enter  the  barricaded  chamber.  From  all  these  dicnmstanceiy 
it  is  evident  that  His  body  had  imdergone  its  change.  The 
corruptible  had  put  on  incomiption.  It  was  no  longer  the 
body  of  a  man  in  its  mortal  state ;  it  was  the  body  of  a  mm 
raised  to  life  and  immortality,  which  was  now  mysterioiulj 
united  to  divinity.  And  as  it  was  by  miracle  that,  before  Wb 
death.  He  walked  upon  the  sea,  it  was  now  by  mirade  thit; 
for  the  conviction  of  the  apostles,  He  shewed  in  His  penon 
the  marks  of  His  sufferings. 

Consonant  with  tliis  exaltation  of  His  human  natare  mtf 
the  cliango  in  the  manner  of  His  life.  He  was  repeatedly  seen 
by  the  disciples  after  His  resurrection  ;  and  so  seen  as  to  gitc 
them  many  infallible  proofs  that  He  was  the  very  Jesus  who 
had  anfferod  on  the  cross.  But  Ho  lived  not  with  them  in 
familiar  liabits.  His  time,  for  the  forty  days  preceding  Hi« 
asct'iKsion,  was  not  spent  in  thoir  society.  They  knew  not  Hi« 
goings  out  and  comings  in.  Where  He  lodged  on  the  evening 
of  His  resurrection,  after  His  \*i8it  to  the  apostles,  we  read 
not ;  nor  were  the  apostles  themselves  better  informed  than 
we.  To  Thomas,  who  was  absent  when  our  Lord  appeared, 
the  report  of  the  rest  was  in  these  words,  "  We  have  seen  the 
Tx>rd."  That  was  all  they  had  to  say.  They  had  seen  Him. 
and  He  was  gone.  They  pretend  not  to  direct  Thomas  to  any 
place  where  he  might  find  Him  and  enjoy  the  same  sight  None 
of  them  could  now  say  to  Thomas  as  Nathanael  once  said  to 
l^hilip,  "  Come  and  sec."  On  the  journey  from  Jerusalem  to 
Galilee  He  was  not  thoir  companion — He  went  before  theffl. 
How  He  went  we  are  not  informed.  The  way  is  not  described. 
Tiio  places  ai-o  not  mentioned  through  which  He  paswd. 
Their  names  are  not  recorded  who  accomi)anicd  Him  on  the 
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"oad,  or  who  entertamed  Him.  The  disciples  were  commanded 
io  repair  to  Galilee.  They  were  not  told  to  seek  Him  at 
]>ipeniaam,  His  former  residence,  or  to  inquire  for  Him  at 
Sis  mother's  house.  They  were  to  assemble  at  a  certain  hill. 
rhitlier  they  repaired ;  they  met  Him  there,  and  there  they 
voishipped  Him.  The  place  of  His  abode  for  any  single 
li^t  of  all  the  forty  days  is  nowhere  mentioned ;  nor,  from 
he  most  diligent  examination  of  the  story,  is  any  place  of  His 
Jbode  on  earth  to  be  assigned.  The  conclusion  seems  to  be, 
hat  on  earth  He  had  no  longer  any  local  residence.  His  body 
eqiiiring  neither  food  for  its  subsistence,  nor  a  lodging  for  its 
helter  and  repose.  He  was  become  the  inhabitant  of  another 
^ion,  from  which  He  came  occasionally  to  converse  with  Hin 
lisciples.  His  visible  ascension,  at  the  expiration  of  the  forty 
lays,  being  not  the  necessary  means  of  His  removal,  but  a 
oken  to  the  disciples  that  this  was  His  last  visit — an  evidence 

0  them  that  the  heavens  had  now  received  Him,  and  that  He 
raa  to  be  seen  no  more  on  earth  with  the  corporeal  eye  till  the 
eB^tution  of  all  things. 

ABRAHAM  TUCKER. 

Regarding  this  remarkable  man,  no  information  can  now  be 
recovered  beyond  the  scanty  facts  compiled  by  his  descendant, 
Sir  H.  P.  St  John  Mildmay.  He  was  a  country  gentleman 
irho  combined  with  rural  pursuits  a  taste  for  philosophy,  and 

1  large  amount  of  elegant  scholarship.  Bom  at  London,  Sep- 
tember 2,  1705,  most  of  his  life  was  spent  at  Betchworth 
Castile  in  Surrey.  In  1754,  he  sustained  a  bitter  bereave- 
ment in  the  death  of  lus  wife,  to  whom  he  was  tenderly 
attached,  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  it  was  as  a  refuge  from 
sorrow  that  he  had  recourse  to  the  composition  of  the  work 
ndth  which  his  name  is  now  identified.  In  1756,  he  began  to 
imte  down  his  thoughts  on  various  subjects,  metaphysical. 
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morale  and  religious.  Of  these,  a  first  instalment  appeared  in 
17G5,  in  three  octavo  volumes,  under  the  title,  "  The  light  oi 
Nature  Pursued.  By  Edward  Search,  Esq."  The  work  had 
grown  very  delightful  to  himself,  and  he  pursued  it  with  un- 
abated zeal  till  1771,  when,  owing  to  constant  application, 
followed  by  a  fever,  he  became  totally  blind.  Even  this  cala- 
mity did  not  quench  his  ardour.  He  invented  a  machine  for 
guiding  his  hand  in  writing,  and  could  produce  a  manuscript 
so  legible  that  it  was  easily  transcribed  by  his  amanuensia. 
This  amanuensLs  was  his  elder  daughter,  who,  with  loving 
devotion,  consecrated  her  whole  time  to  the  mitigation  of  his 
misfortune,  and  who,  besides  many  other  labours  of  love, 
learned  the  Greek  language,  that  he  might  not  altogether  lose 
his  intercourse  with  his  favourite  authors.  Mr  Tucker  died 
in  1774,  and  soon  afterwards  the  remainder  of  "  The  Light  o 
Nature''  appeared  in  four  additional  volumes. 

According  to  the  estimate  of  a  most  competent  judge,  oui 
author  "  was  naturally  endowed,  not  indeed  with  more 
ordinary  aciiteness  or  sensibility,  nor  with  a  high  degree  o: 
roach  and  range  of  mind,  but  with  a  singular  capacity  for 
ful  observation  and  original  i*eflection,  and  with  a  fancy  per 
haps  unmatched  in  producing  various  and  happy  illustration. 
The  most  observable  of  his  moral  qualities  appear  to  hav 
been  prudence  and  cheerfulness,  good  nature  and  easy  temi)er. 
The  influence  of  his  situation  and  character  is  visible  in  hi^- 
writings.  Indulging  his  own  tastes  and  fancies,  like  mosU 
English  squires  of  Ins  time,  he  became,  like  many  of  them,  &- 
sort  of  humourist.  Hence  much  of  his  originality  and  inde- 
l^endcncc ;  hence  the  boldness  with  which  he  openly  employs 
illustrations  from  homely  objects.  He  wrote  to  please  him- 
self more  than  the  public."  * 

*  Sir  James  Mackintosh's  "  Dissertation  on   the  Progress  of  Ethical 
Philosophy,"  p.  386. 
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y  of  universal  Providence  being  thus  established, 
id  to  examine  whether  there  is  not  evidence  of  it 
omena  of  nature.  If  Gk)d  had  thought  proper  to 
ing  to  chance  or  necessity,  we  cannot  imagine 
lan  that  He  would  have  so  ordered  His  plan  as 
lind  causes  should  not  interfere  to  disturb  or  alter 
rt :  but  in  fact  we  find  events  so  interlaced  among 
,  that  those  of  the  greatest  moment  often  depend 

we  should  think  the  most  trifling,  and  unworthy 
le  causes  of  dearth  and  fertility  depend  upon  the 
I  little  particles  floating  about  in  the  air :  plague, 
d  many  distempers,  derive  from  the  same  sources  : 
hose  little  particles  must  have  their  commission 
'here  and  in  what  quantities  to  flow,  or  health  and 
•undance  and  famine,  might  overspread  the  earth 

knowledge  or  intention  of  the  Almighty.  Winds 
r  depend  upon  so  many  complicated  causes,  the 
he  Sun,  attraction  of  the  Moon,  situation  of  the 
exhalations  from  the  ground,  that  no  human  science 
jate  them ;  yet  how  often  has  the  scale  of  victory 
.  by  a  particular  wind  blowing  dust  in  the  faces  of 

How  often  has  a  vanquished  fleet  been  saved  by 
5  gale  wafting  them  into  places  of  security  !  How, 
^e  say  Qod  giveth  victory,  unless  wo  allow  Him  to 
mce  of  everything  conducive  thereto  1  For  though 
tter  conduct  to  the  general,  and  greater  vigour  to 
on  one  side,  these  advantages  might  be  overbalanced 
Q  temperature  in  the  air,  causing  it  to  move  this 
(• 

Lt  will  be  thought  enough  if  the  causes,  operating 
this  temperature,  be  set  at  work  in  the  gross,  and 
10  matter  whether  a  few  more  or  less  particles  be 

i2 
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employed,  nor  what  places  or  ^rations  be  assigned  to  each 
^uuticlc  among  the  whole.  For  when  the  fanner  sows  his 
com,  he  docs  not  mind  the  exact  number  of  grains  he  takes 
u])  at  each  time  into  his  hand,  nor  whether  any  two  of  them 
fall  the  tenth  of  an  inch  further  or  nearer  to  one  another. 
But  man  acts  by  the  gross  members  of  his  body,  to  which  he 
gives  an  impulse  by  one  operation  of  his  mind ;  and  when  he 
acts  upon  several  little  bodies,  the  motions  they  recerve  depend 
partly  u])on  their  figures,  magnitudes,  and  situations,  which 
are  too  numerous  and  too  various  for  him  to  observe.  Whereas 
God  acts  not  by  limbs  nor  by  external  stroke  or  pulsion  upon 
the  outside  of  a  mass,  but  by  actuating  the  component  parts, 
whereof  such  and  no  more  receive  such  and  none  other  impulse 
than  He  impresses  upon  them  :  for  He  pervades  and  is  present 
with  them  all,  nor  can  remain  ignorant  or  inobservant  of  what  — 
impulses  He  gives,  or  what  subsequent  motions  they  must  — 
necessarily  produce  by  their  mutual  action  upon  one  another. 
If  there  be  any  who  caimot  readily  comprehend  the  force^^ 

of  this  argimient,  let  them  turn  their  thoughts  to  such  inci ■ 

dents  wherein  the  structure  of  particular  bodies,  and  positions^ 
of  their  jiarts,  manifestly  give  the  turn  to  the  event     MeiK^ 
have  been  killed  by  the  fall  of  boughs  from  trees  or  bricks 
from  buildings  a.s  they  passed  under,  but  had  the  fibres  of  the^ 
bough,  or  mortar  holding  the  bricks  together,  been  ever  8<^ 
little  stronger  or  weaker,  or  the  least  particles  in  either  placed^ 
othenxise,  they  would  have  fallen  a  moment  sooner  or  later^ 
and  the  lives  of  the  passengers  been  saved.     Some  have  been 
l»ittcn  by  adders  whom  they  trod  upon  as  they  walked  along : 
others  destroyed  by  swallowing  wasps  in  their  liquor :  these 
owe  their  deaths  to  the  minute  causes  which  brought  the  wasp 
or  the  adder  to  that  particular  spot ;  nor  would  the  general 
laws  of  instinct  guiding  those  vermin  suffice  to  conduct  them 
unerringly  to  the  very  place  where  their  operation  was  wanted. 
There  have  been  persons  who  have  lost  their  lives  by  a  gnn 
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presented  against  tbem  in  play,  without  knowing  of  its  being 
loaded,  and  perhaps  after  having  tried  twenty  times  in  vain  to  let 
it  off;  others  have  been  saved  by  a  pistol  flashing  in  the  pan : 
h^e  the  little  particles  of  rust  or  damps  among  the  powder 
must  be  exactly  adjusted  to  make  it  take  effect  at  the  destined 
instant,  and  not  before.  What  is  it  marks  out  the  path  of 
bullets  flying  about  in  an  engagement  ?  The  strength  of  the 
poipvder,  the  manner  of  making  up  the  charge,  its  being  closer 
or  looser  rammed,  and  a  hair's  breadth  difference  of  position 
in  the  muzzle  from  whence  they  were  discharged,  will  cause 
them  to  miss  or  to  destroy  :  which  little  difference  may  arise 
Bnom  inequalities  of  ground  the  soldier  stands  upon,  from  the 
manner  of  his  tread,  the  stiffness  of  his  clothes,  or  what  he  has 
Katen  or  drank  a  little  before.  Therefore  all  these  minute  cir- 
cumstances cannot  be  neglected,  even  if  we  will  suppose  Qod 
ytdy  to  determine  how  many  shall  fall  in  battle  that  day,  but 
dot  to  care  whether  John  or  Thomas  make  one  of  the  number. 
ECow  many  have  come  to  their  ends  by  sudden  quarrels  owing 
to  an  inadvertent  word,  a  slip  of  the  tongue,  or  an  expression 
tnisanderstood !  What  havoc  and  devastation  do  fires  make, 
occasioned  by  a  single  act  of  forgetfulness  or  heedlessness  ! 

It  can  scarce  be  doubted  that  the  tenor  of  every  man's  con- 
duct and  fortune  depends  very  much  upon  the  situation  where- 
Lnto  he  was  thrown  at  his  birth,  the  natural  endowments 
^nd  dispositions  wherewith  he  was  bom,  or  that  these  depend 
^s  much  upon  the  persons  who  gave  him  birth,  as  theirs  did 
Upon  those  from  whom  they  sprung  :  so  that  he  might  either 
iiot  liave  been  bom  at  all,  or  have  run  a  very  different  course 
of  life,  had  his  parents,  or  his  parents'  parents,  been  otherwise 
matched.  But  who  can  help  observing  what  trivial  causes, 
what  turns  of  humour,  whim,  and  fancy,  sometimes  bring 
people  together  ]  An  accidental  meeting,  a  baU,  or  an  enter- 
tainment, may  begin  the  acquaintance ;  a  lucky  dress,  a  hand- 
some compliment,  or  a  lively  expression,  first  engage  the 
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notioe ;  or  an  officious  old  woman  drop  a  word  that  shall  give 
the  preference.  Nor  do  the  conseqaences  of  such  fortnitoiis 
engagements  always  terminate  in  the  parties  or  their  children, 
or  children's  children,  but  may  spread  wide  among  the  human 
species :  for  they  may  beget  a  genius  who  shall  invent  a  new 
arty  or  improve  some  useful  science,  or  produce  peculiar  talents 
fitted  to  make  a  politician  or  a  general,  who  ahaU  influence  the 
&te  of  nations.  Perhaps  the  Roman  commonwealth  might 
have  subsisted  longer,  or  the  empire  been  established  in  another 
£Eunily,  if  Ca»ar's  grandmother  had  worn  a  different  coloured 
ribbon  upon  such  a  certain  festival 

Thus  we  see  the  scheme  of  great  events  can  never  be  so 
surely  laid  but  that  they  may  be  defeated  by  little  acddents, 
unless  these  likewise  be  taken  into  the  plan.     And  whoever  — 
will  take  pains  to  contemplate  the  whole  concurrence  of  causes-ia 
contributing  to  govern  the  weightiest  affairs  of  mankind,  wilL^ 
find  many  inconsiderable  ones  among  them,  these  again  dc — 
pending  upon  others  as  minute,  and  so  growing  still 
numerous  and  complicated  the  further  he  goes  backward,  unti 
perhaps  at  last  he  be  ready  to  believe  with  Plato  that  tin 
whole  world  is  one  tissue  of  causes  and  effects,  wherein,  nearly*' 
or  remotely,   everj'tliing   has  an  influence  upon  everything^ 
From  hence  we  may  conclude,  not  only  that  the  young  raven^^ 
are  fed,  and  the  lilies  of  the  field  arrayed  in  the  glory  of  Solo- 
mon, by  the  Divine  provision,  but  that  of  two  sparrows  whicla. 
are  sold  for  a  farthing,  not  one  of  them  falleth  to  the  ground, 
not  a  hair  is  lost  out  of  the  number  upon  our  heads,  not  an 
atom  stirs  throughout  the  material  world,  nor  a  fancy  starts  vqy 
in  the  imagination  of  any  animal,  without  the  permission  or 
appointment  of  our  heavenly  Father. 

ZDotns  all  for  tfie  CSIdts  of  Gdts. 

It  remains  to  bo  explained,  how  we  can  act  always  witb 
intention  to  do  the  will  of  God  without  having  Him  always 
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in  our  thoughts,  or  how  can  we  pursue  an  end  without  hold- 
ing it  in  contemplation  during  every  step  of  the  pursuit ;  and 
this  we  may  quickly  learn  by  reflecting  on  the  narrowness  of 
our  own  comprehension,  which  is  seldom  capable  of  retaining 
the  whole  plan  of  a  design  while  attentive  to  the  measures 
requisite  for  completing  it.  If  we  may  pass  a  conjecture  upon 
tJie  blessed  spirits  above,  component  parts  of  the  mundane 
soul,  they  probably  never  lose  sight  of  their  Maker  for  a 
moment ;  because  their  understanding  is  so  large,  that  at  the 
aame  glance  it  can  extend  to  the  attributes,  to  the  plan  of 
Plrovidence  flowing  from  thence,  and  to  all  the  minute  objects 
requisite  for  their  direction  in  performing  the  parts  allotted 
them  in  the  execution  of  it ;  so  that,  while  busied  in  giving 
motion  to  little  particles  of  matter  for  carrying  on  the  courses 
of  nature,  they  can  discern  the  uses  of  what  they  do,  its  ten- 
<lency  to  uphold  the  stupendous  order  of  the  universe,  and 
liappiness  of  the  creatures  wherein  God  is  glorified. 

But  our  understandings  arc  far  less  capacious,  wherefore  our 
prospects  are  scanty ;  and  of  those  lying  \vithin  our  compass 
there  is  only  one  small  spot  in  the  centre  that  we  can  discern 
diearly  and  distinctly,  so  are  forced  to  turn  our  eye  successively 
to  the  several  parts  of  a  scene  before  us  to  take  the  necessary 
guidance  for  our  measures.     When  we  have  fixed  upon  the 
means  requisite  for  effecting  a  purpose,  our  whole  attention  to 
Uiem  is  often  little  enough  to  carry  us  through  in  the  prosecu- 
tion ;  and  were  we  perpetually  to  hold  the  purpose  in  contem- 
plation, it  must  interrupt  and  might  utterly  defeat  its  own 
accomplishment.     He  that  travels  to  London  must  not  keep 
his  eye  continually  gazing  upon  Paul's  steeple,  nor  his  thoughts 
nuninating  upon  the  business  he  is  to  do,  or  pleasures  he  is  to 
take  there ;  he  must  mind  the  road  as  he  goes  along,  he  must 
look  for  a  good  inn,  and  take  care  to  order  accommodations 
and  refreshments  for  himself  and  his  horse.     But  whatever 
steps  we  take  in  prosecution  of  some  end,  arc  always  ascribed 
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thereto  as  to  their  motive ;  and  we  are  said,  in  common  pro- 
priety of  speech,  to  act  all  along  with  intention  to  gain  our  end, 
though  wo  have  it  not  eveiy  moment  in  view.  So^  if  our  tnir 
veller  come  to  town  upon  a  charitable  design  to  succour  some 
family  in  affliction  or  distress  by  his  counsel,  his  company,  his 
labours,  his  interest,  or  any  other  seasonable  asaistanoe,  his 
whole  journey  and  every  part  of  it,  while  inquiring  the  way, 
whUe  bustling  through  a  crowd,  while  baiting  at  the  inn,  was 
an  act  of  charity  performed  with  a  benevolent  intention. 

Li  like  manner,  whatever  schemes  we  lay  out  upon  the 
principle  of  glorifying  God  by  promoting  the  happiness  of 
creatures  or  any  one  of  them,  whether  they  lead  us  to  the 
of  our  health,  or  our  properties,  to  conunon  business,  or 
creation,  we  may  l>o  truly  and  properly  said  to  act  with  inten 
tion  to  His  will,  though  during  the  prosecution  wo  should 
totally  immersed  in  worldly  concerns,  and  taken  up  with  sen 
siblo  ol)jccts. 

Wlicn  busied  in  my  chapters,  labouring  to  tnice  the 
of  Providence,  and  shew  that,  in  the  severest  dispensations^ 
they  never  terminate  upon  evil,  how  defective  soever  the  per 
formancc,  the  intention  seems  to  be  good ;  after  toiling  awhilc-a 
the  ideas  begin  to  darken,  the  mental  organs  to  grow  stifi^ 
and  the  spirits  exliausted  ;    I  then  perceive  the  best  thing 
I  can  do  for  proceeding  on  my  work,  is  to  lay  in  a  fresh  stoclc^ 
by  some  exercise  or  diversion,  which  may  enable  me  to  resume; 
the  microscope  and  tclescoiMi  with  recruited  vigour.      So  J 
sally  forth  from  my  cavern  in  quest  of  any  little  amusement 
that  may  offer — ^perhaps  there  is  an  exhibition  of  pictures ;  I 
gaze  round  like  Cymon  at  Ipliigenia,  with  such  judgment  as 
uninstructed  nature  can  supply — I  meet  with  my  acquaint- 
ance ;  one,  being  a  connoisseur  in  painting,  entertains  mc  with 
criticisms  founded  upon  the  rules  of  art,  which  come  in  at  one 
ear  and  go  out  at  the  other  ;  others  tell  me  of  the  weather,  of 
general  warrants,  of  a  very  clever  political  pamphlet^  a  rhapsody 
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of  Boii8seaa*8y  or  a  slanderous  poem,  which,  because  I  am  a 
studions  man  and  a  lover  of  wit,  they  recommend  to  my 
perusal ; — I  endeavour  to  join  in  the  conversation  as  well  as 
my  penury  of  fsishionable  materials  will  permit,  and  cut  such 
jokes  as  I  can  to  enliven  it.  If  an  interval  happens  wherein 
tihere  is  nothing  to  engage  my  senses,  presently  the  mimdane 
soul,  and  links  of  connexion  forming  the  general  interest,  will 
be  attempting  to  intrude  upon  me  ;  but  I  shut  them  out  with 
miglit  and  main,  for  fear  they  should  draw  off  the  supply  of 
spirits  as  fast  as  it  comes  in ;  for  recreation  is  now  my  busi- 
tiees,  and  the  sublimest  idea  which  might  draw  on  a  labour  of 
thought  would  defeat  my  purpose.  Nevertheless,  while  en- 
gauged  in  this  series  of  trifles,  am  I  not  pursuing  my  main  in- 
tention, even  in  the  very  efforts  made  for  thrusting  it  out  of 
my  sight  ?  and  if  my  first  design  bore  any  reference  to  the 
IDivino  glory,  may  not  I  be  said,  without  impropriety,  still  to 
act  for  the  same  end  more  effectually  than  if  I  had  passed  the 
time  in  thought-straining  fervours  of  prayer  and  devotion  ? 

If  we  take  the  matter  figuratively,  this  diversity  of  persons 
tiiay  serve  aptly  enough  to  express  the  disordered  condition  of 
human  nature,  wherein  reason  and  passion  perpetually  struggle, 
resist,  and  control  one  another.  The  metaphor  employed  by 
Plato  was  that  of  a  charioteer  driving  his  pair  of  horses,  by 
which  latter  ho  allegorised  the  concupiscible  and  irascible 
passions ;  but  as  we  have  now-a-days  left  off  driving  our  own 
chariots,  but  keep  a  coachman  to  do  it  for  us,  I  think  the 
mind  may  be  more  commodiously  compared  to  a  traveller 
riding  a  single  horse,  wherein  reason  is  represented  by  the 
rider,  and  imagination  with  all  its  train  of  opinions,  appetites, 
and  habits,  by  the  beast.  Everybody  sees  the  horse  does  all 
the  work ;  the  strength  and  speed  requisite  for  performing  it 
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are  his  own ;  he  carries  his  master  along  every  step  of  the 
journey,  directs  the  motion  of  his  own  legs  in  walking,  trotting, 
galloping,  or  stepping  over  a  rut,  makes  many  by-motions^  as 
whisking  the  flies  with  his  tail  or  playing  with  his  bit^  all  by 
his  oiKTi  instinct ;  and  if  the  road  lie  plain  and  open  without 
bugbears  to  affright  him  or  rich  pasture  on  either  hand  to 
entice  him,  he  will  jog  on,  although  the  reins  were  laid  upon 
his  neck,  or  in  a  well-acquainted  road  will  take  the  right  turn- 
ings of  his  own  accord.     Perhaps  sometimes  he  may  pro\' 
Btartish  or  restive,  turning  out  of  the  way,  or  running  into 
pond  to  drink,  maugre  all  endeavours  to  prevent  him;  bn 
this  depends  greatly  upon  the  discipline  he  has  been  used  to, 
The  office  of  the  rider  lies  in  putting  his  horse  into  the 
road,  and  the  pace  most  convenient  for  the  present  purpose, 
guiding  and  conducting  liim  as  he  goes  along,  checking 
when  too  forward  or  spurrhig  him  when  too  tardy,  being  atten 
tive  to  Ids  motions,  never  dropping  the  whip  nor  losing  th 
reins,  but  ready  to  intcqiose  instantly  whenever  needful,  kee 
ing  firm  in  his  scat  if  the  beast  behaves  unruly,  observin 
what  passes  in  the  way,  the  condition  of  the  ground,  am 

bearings  of  the  country,  in   order  to  take  directions  there 

from   for  his  proceeding.       But   this  is  not  all  he  has  tc^ 
do,  fur  there  are  many  things  previous  to  the  journey ;  h«^ 
must  get  his  tackling  in  good  order,  bridle,  spiurs,  and  otlie** 
accoutrements;   he  must  leani  to  sit  well  in  the  saddle,  t<> 
understand  the  ways  and  temper  of  the  beast,  get  acquainted 
with  the  roads,  and  inure  himself  by  practice  to  bear  long 
journeys  without  fatigue  or  galling;  he  must  provide  pro- 
vender for  his  horse,  and  deal  it  out  in  proper  quantities ;  fur 
if  weak  and  jadish,  or  pampered  and  gamesome,  he  will  not 
perform  the  joiuney  well :  he  must  have  him  well  broke,  taught 
all  his  paces,  cured  of  starting,  stumbling,  running  away,  and 
all  skittish  or  sluggish  tricks  trained  to  answer  the  bit  and  be 
obedient  to  the  word  of  command.     K  he  can  teach  Mm  to 


canter  whenever  there  is  a  smooth  and  level  turf,  and  stop 
when  the  ground  lies  rugged,  of  his  own  accord,  it  will  contri- 
bate  to  make  riding  easy  and  pleasant ;  he  may  then  enjoy  the 
prospects  around,  or  think  of  any  business  without  interruption 
to  his  progress.  As  to  the  choice  of  a  horse,  our  rider  has  no 
coQcem  with  that,  but  must  content  himself  with  such  as 
nature  and  education  have  put  into  his  hands  :  but  since  the 
spirit  of  the  beast  depends  much  upon  the  usage  given  him, 
every  prudent  man  will  endeavour  to  proportion  that  spirit  to 
bis  own  strength  and  skill  in  horsemanship ;  and  according  as 
he  finds  himself  a  good  or  bad  rider^  will  wish  to  have  his 
horse  sober  or  mettlesome.  For  strong  passions  work  wonders 
where  there  is  a  stronger  force  of  reason  to  curb  them ;  but 
where  this  is  weak  the  appetites  must  be  feeble  too,  or  they 
will  lie  under  no  control. 

BR  C0NYEB8  MIDDLETON. 

CoNTEBS  MiDDLETON  was  bom  in  1683,  at  Hinderwell,  in 
Yorkshire,  where  his  father  was  rector.  At  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge,  he  received  that  education  which  placed  him  among 
the  most  polished  classical  scholars  of  last  century,  and  of 
which,  in  1741,  he  gave  the  world  an  enduring  memorial  in 
his  charming  "  Life  of  Cicero."  It  is  to  be  feared  that  his 
clerical  profession  was  little  in  unison  with  his  personal  taste 
and  private  convictions ;  at  least,  there  is  in  his  correspond- 
ence a  tone  of  levity  and  religious  indifference,  which  prevents 
US  firom  regretting  that  his  preferment  was  academical  rather 
than  ecclesiastical  He  was  Woodwardian  professor  at  Cam- 
bridge, and  afterwards  principal  librarian  of  the  University. 
He  died  at  his  estate  of  Hildcrsham,  July  28,  1750. 

The  greater  part  of  the  years  1724  and  1725,  Dr  Middle- 
ton  spent  in  Italy.  Some  time  after  his  return,  that  is,  in 
1729,  he  published,  "  A  Letter  firom  Rome,  shewing  the  exact 
conformity  between  Popeiy  and  Paganism ;  or,  the  Kehgion  of 
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the  present  Bomans  derived  from  that  of  their  heathen  ances- 
tors.** It  is  an  interesting  and  amusing  book.  Its  learning  is 
ample,  but  not  oppressive,  and  its  demonstration!  that  the 
Popish  ceremonies  are  nothing  more  nor  less  than  christened 
paganism,  is  abundantly  conclusive.  In  oontroveny,  a  book  of 
this  sort  answers  some  such  purpose  as  a  Oongteve  rocket. 
Clever  and  mischievous,  it  may  cany  dismay  into  the  hostile 
squadrons,  but  its  efficacy  is  scarcely  in  proportion  to  the  com- 
motion which  it  creates.  It  is  seldom  by  such  means  thai 
prejudice  is  disarmed,  or  that  sinners  are  converted  from  the 
error  of  their  ways. 

The  next  thing  that  will  of  course  strike  one*s  imagination^ 
is  their  use  of  holy  water ;  for  nobody  ever  goes  in  or  out  of  a 
church,  but  is  cither  sprinkled  by  the  priest,  who  attends  for 
that  purpose  on  solemn  days,  or  else  serves  himself  with  it 
from  a  vessel,  usucolly  of  marble,  placed  just  at  the  door,  not 
unlike  to  one  of  our  baptismal  font&  Now,  this  ceremony  in 
so  notoriously  and  directly  transmitted  to  them  from  Paganism, 
that  their  own  writers  make  not  the  least  scruple  to  own  it 
The  Jesuit,  De  la  Cerda,  in  his  notes  on  a  passage  of  Virgil, 
where  this  practice  is  mentioned,  says,  "  Hence  was  derived 
the  custom  of  holy  Church,  to  provide  purifying  or  holy  water 
at  'the  entrance  of  their  churches."  *  "  Aquaminarium  or 
Amula^**  says  the  learned  Montfaucon,  "  was  a  vase  of  holy 
water,  placed  by  the  heathens  at  the  entrance  of  their  templei^ 
to  sprinkle  themselves  witL"  t  The  same  vessel  was  by  the 
Greeks  called  Ucpippaarnipwv ;  two  of  which,  the  one  of  gold, 
the  other  of  silver,  were  given  by  Crcesus  to  the  temple  of  Apollo 
at  Delphi ;  %  and  the  custom  of  sprinkling  themselves  was  so 

*  Spargenfl  rore  leri,  &c— Virjr.  Rw.  ri.  230. 
t  VicL  Mont&ac.  Antiquii  t.  ii.  P.  i.  1.  iii.  e.  61 
X  Herodot.  L  i.  51.  Clem.  Alex.  Strom.  L  i. 
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neceiflary  a  part  of  all  their  religions  offices,  that  the  method 
of  excommunication  seems  to  have  been  by  prohibiting  to 
offenders  the  approach  and  use  of  the  holy  water  pot*  The 
▼ery  composition  of  this  holy  water  was  the  same  also  among 
the  heathens,  as  it  is  now  among  the  Papists,  being  nothing 
more  than  a  mixture  of  salt  with  common  water  ;t  and  the 
form  of  the  sprinkling-brush,  called  by  the  ancients  atpersorium 
or  aspergillum  (which  is  much  the  same  with  what  the  priests 
now  make  use  of)  may  be  seen  in  bas-reliefe,  or  ancient  coins, 
wherever  the  insignia  or  emblems  of  the  pagan  priesthood  are 
described,  of  which  it  is  generally  one.  X 

Flatina,  in  his  lives  of  the  Popes,  and  other  authors,  ascribe 
the  institution  of  this  holy  water  to  Pope  Alexander  the  First, 
who  is  said  to  have  lived  about  the  year  of  Christ  113  j  but  it 
could  not  be  introduced  so  early,  since,  for  some  ages  after,  we 
find  the  primitive  fathers  speaking  of  it  as  a  custom  purely 
heathenish,  and  condemning  it  as  impious  and  detestable. 
Justin  Martyr  says,  "that  it  was  invented  by  demons,  in 
hnitation  of  the  true  baptism  signified  by  the  prophets,  that 
their  votaries  might  also  have  their  pretended  purifications  by 
water" ;  and  the  emperor  Julian,  out  of  spite  to  the  Christians, 
nsed  to  order  the  victuals  in  the  markets  to  be  sprinkled  with 
holy  water,  on  purpose  either  to  starve,  or  force  them  to  eat 
what  by  their  own  principles  they- esteemed  polluted.  § 

Thus  we  see  what  contrary  notions  the  Primitive  and  Rom- 
iah  Church  have  of  this  ceremony :  the  first  condemns  it  as 
laperstitiouB,  abominable,  and  irreconcilable  with  Christianity; 

*  Yid.  iBiehin.  Orat.  contra  Ctesiphon.  58. 

f  Forro  Bingulia  diebna  Dominicissacerdos  MIbssb  Bacrom  &ctnnii,  aquam 
lale  adipersam  benedioendo  revocare  debet,  eaque  popolum  adspeigere. 
Dorant.  de  Kit.  L  i.  c.  21. 

X  Yid.  Mont&uc.  Antiq.  t.  ii.  p.  i.  1.  iii.  o.  6.  It  may  be  seen  oo  a  silTer 
edn  of  Jnliiu  Ceesar,  as  veil  as  many  other  emperors.  Ant.  Agostini  dla- 
oorto  aopra  le  Medaglie. 

S  Yid.  Hospinian.  de  Orig.  Templor.  I.  iL  c.  25. 
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the  latter  adopts  it  as  liighly  edifying  and  applicable  to  the 
improvement  of  Christian  piety :  the  one  looks  upon  it  aa  the 
contrivance  of  the  devil  to  delude  mankind ;  the  other  as  the 
security  of  mankind  against  the  delusions  of  the  deviL  But 
what  is  still  more  ridiculous  than  even  the  ceremony  itself^  is 
to  see  their  learned  writers  gravely  reckoning  up  the  sevenl 
virtues  and  benefits,  derived  from  the  use  of  it,  both  to  the 
soul  and  the  body ;  *  and,  to  crown  all,  producing  a  long  roll 
of  miradcs,  to  attest  the  certainty  of  each  virtue  which  they 
ascribe  to  it.  t  "Why  may  we  not  then  justly  apply  to  the  pre- 
sent people  of  Rome,  what  was  said  by  the  poet  of  its  old 
inhabitants,  for  the  use  of  this  very  ceremony  ? 

Ah  nimium  facilcs,  qui  tristia  crimina  caKlis 
Flamineil  toUL  posse  putctis  aqii& ! — Ovid,  Fast  ii.  io. 

Ah,  easy  Fools,  to  tliink  that  a  whole  flood 
Of  water  c^er  can  purge  the  stain  of  blood ! 

I  do  not  at  present  recollect  whether  the  ancients  went  so 
far  as  to  apply  the  use  of  this  holy  water  to  the  purifying  or 
blessing  their  horses,  asses,  and  other  cattle ;  or  whether  this 
be  an  improvement  of  modem  Rome,  which  has  dedicated  a 
yearly  festival  peculiarly  to  this  service,  called,  in  their  vulgar 
language,  the  benediction  of  horses;  which  is  always  celebrated 
with  much  solemnity  in  the  month  of  January ;  when  all  the 
inhabitants  of  the  city  and  neighbourhood  send  up  their  horses^ 
asses,  <kc.,  to  the  convent  of  St  iVnthony,  near  St  Mary  the 
Great,  where  a  priest,  in  surplice,  at  the  church  door,  sprinkles 
with  his  brush  all  the  animals  singly,  as  they  are  presented  to 
him,  and  receives  from  each  owner  a  gratuity  proportionable 

•  Darant.  de  Ritib.  1.  i.  c.  21.    It.  Hospin.  ibid, 
t  Hujas  aqucB  benedict^e  yirtas  variis  miraculis  illustratar,  &c«    Dozant* 
bid. 
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to  his  zeal  and  ability.*  Amongst  the  rest,  I  had  my  own 
horses  blessed  at  the  expense  of  about  eighteenpence  of  our 
money ;  as  weU  to  satisfy  my  own  curiosity^  as  to  humour  the 
coachman,  who  was  persuaded,  as  the  common  people  generally 
are,  that  some  mischance  would  befall  them  within  the  year,  if 
thej  wanted  the  benefit  of  this  benediction.  Mabillon,  in 
giving  an  account  of  this  function,  of  which  he  happened  also 
to  be  an  eye-witness,  makes  no  other  reflection  upon  it,  than 
that  it  waa  new  and  unusual  to  him. 

I  have  met,  indeed,  with  some  hints  of  a  practice,  not  foreign 
to  this,  among  the  ancients,— of  sprinkling  their  horses  with 
water  at  the  Circensian  Games ;  *  but  whether  this  was  done 
OiQt  of  a  superstitious  view  of  inspiring  any  virtue,  or  purifying 
them  for  those  races,  which  wore  esteemed  sacred ;  or  merely  to 
refresh  them  under  the  violence  of  such  an  exercise,  is  not  easy 
to  determine.  But  allowing  the  Romish  priests  to  have  taken 
the  hint  from  some  old  custom  of  paganism ;  yet  this,  how- 
ever, must  be  granted  them,  that  they  alone  were  capable  of 
cultivating  so  coarse  and  barren  a  piece  of  superstition  into  a 
revenue  sufficient  for  the  maintenance  of  forty  or  fifty  idle 
monks. 

*  Ma  ogni  sorte  d'anlmali  a  que^to  santo  si  racommanda ;  e  peronel  giorno 
ddia  ■HA  feBte  sono  portate  molte  offerte  a  questa  sua  chiesa,  in  gratitadine 
dtUe  grstle  che  diTeni  hanno  ottenute  da  lai  sopra  de'  loro  bMtiami.  Bom. 
Modern.  Gioni.  tL  c.  46.    Bione  de'  Monti. 

t  Yid.  BubenU  Elect,  u.  18. 
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It  is  not  easy  to  conceive  a  more  delightful  employment  for 
taste,  scholarship,  and  piety,  than  that  converse  with  the 
Sacred  Text  which  constitutes  the  vocation  of  what  may  he 
called  Biblical  Criticism. 

Of  this  the  first  business  is  to  ascertain  what  the  Sacred 
Text  really  is,  comjiaring  the  readings  of  various  manuscripts, 
and  giving  the  modem  scholar^  as  nearly  as  possible,  the  auto- 
graph of  the  author,  or  of  his  amanuensis.  In  this  funda- 
uieutt'd  dc})artmeut,  and  within  the  period  which  we  are  now 
reviewing,  two  Englishmen  acquired  great  distinction.  One 
of  these  was  Dr  John  Mill,  the  learned  Principal  of  St 
Edmund's  Hall,  who,  just  foiulecn  days  before  his  death  in 
1707,  published  that  edition  of  the  Greek  Testament,  to  which 
he  had  devoted  thirty  years.  Tlie  other  was  Dr  Benjaxu^ 
Kexxicott,  who,  in  1780,  completed  a  similar  task  of  twenty 
years,  and  gave  the  world  a  beautiful  and  elaborate  edition  of 
the  Hebrew  Scriptures. 

When  furnished  with  a  text  as"  accurate  as  possible,  the  next 
problem  is  to  transfer  into  our  own  tongue  the  meaning.  For 
this  the  facilities  increase  as  sound  scholarship  continues  to 
sidvance,  and  as  new  light  is  thrown  on  the  natural  p^odn^ 
tions  and  the  usages  of  the  lands  in  which  the  Sacred  books 
were  written.  In  this  work  of  translation,  much  was  honour- 
ably achieved  by  divines  of  tlie  Church  of  England,  espedaUy 
by  the  laboiu^  on  the  iK)etical  and  prophetical  books  of  the  elder 
and  younger  Lowth,  and  of  Horsley,  Blayney  and  Newcome. 

But  even  after  the  English  student  is  in  possession  of  «d 
accurate  version  of  an  accurate  text,  there  may  be  passag<^ 
wMch,  owing  to  their  recondite  allusions  or  intricate  stmctore) 
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baffle  his  comprehension.  The  disconrse  may  be  elliptical; 
its  progress  may  be  interrnpted  by  digressions ;  the  idiom  may 
be  remote  from  western  habits  of  thought,  or  modem  ways  of 
speaking ;  the  metaphor  may  be  bold ;  the  style  may  be  too 
delicate  or  too  sublime  for  cursoiy  apprehension ;  and  it  is  the 
business  of  a  skilful  commeiltator  to  secure  justice  for  his 
author  in  these  respects,  at  the  hands  of  ordinary  readers. 
This  was  done  in  the  case  of  separate  books,  with  greater  or 
less  success,  by  a  multitude  of  expositors ;  and  on  the  Bible 
entire  the  eighteenth  century  produced  four  commentaries 
which  still  hold  a  place  in  the  theologian's  library.  One  of 
these  is  made  up  by  adding  "  Whitby's  Notes  on  the  New 
Testament,"  to  those  of  Bishop  Patrick  and  Dr  William  Lowth 
on  the  Old;  and  betwixt  the  vigorous  sense  of  Patrick,  and 
the  scholarship  of  Lowth,  the  Old  Testament  portion  is  a  very 
valuable  contribution  to  our  stores  of  Scripture  interpretation. 
The  work  of  Matthew  Henry  has  already  been  noticed.  In 
the  middle  of  the  century,  it  was  followed  by  the  still  more 
copious  exposition  of  Dr  John  Gill,  the  Baptist  minister  of 
Horsleydown,  Southwark — a  work  abounding  in  Talmudical 
learning,  and  remarkable  for  its  sturdy  and  through-going  Cal- 
vinism. This,  again,  towards  the  close  of  our  period,  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  well-known  commentary  of  Thomas  Scott,  which, 
without  any  claim  to  originality,  elegance,  or  genius,  has,  in 
virtue  of  its  serious  tone  and  its  faithful  effort  to  exhibit  the 
mind  of  God  in  His  Word,  superseded  in  many  a  household 
every  other  exposition. 

BISHOP  LOWTH. 

RoBEBT  Lowth,  the  son  of  Dr  William  Lowth,  to  whose 
commentaries  on  the  prophetical  books  we  have  already  alluded, 
was  bom  Nov.  27,  1710.  Educated  at  Winchester  School 
and  New  College,  Oxford,  he  early  displayed  a  rare  union  of 
daasical  taste  and  poetical  power^  and  at  the  age  of  thirty-one 
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was  elected  to  the  poetical  professoreliip.  In  that  diair  he 
delivered  in  Latin  those  Prelections  on  Hebrew  poetry,  whieh 
opened  up  a  new  and  delightful  field  of  investigation  to  those 
who,  loving  letters  much,  love  their  Bible  more.  Later  in 
life  he  was  raised  successively  to  the  bishoprics  of  St  David's^ 
Oxford,  and  London.     He  died  Nov.  3,  1787. 

The  language  in  which  the  "  Prelections"  were  written, 
would  prevent  us  from  giving  a  sj>ecimen,  if  they  had  not  been 
so  admirably  translated  by  Mr  Gregoiy.  It  would  have  been 
a  pity,  if  lectures  so  essentially  popular  had  remained  locked 
up  in  Latin. 

)per0ont6tatton. 

It  would  be  an  infinite  task  to  specify  every  instance  in  the 
sacred  poems,  which  on  this  occasion  might  be  referred  to  as 
worthy  of  notice  ;  or  to  remark  the  easy,  the  natural,  the  bold 
and  sudden  personifications ;  the  dignity,  importance,  and  im- 
passioned severity  of  the  characters.  It  would  be  difficult  to 
describe  the  energy  of  that  ekxiuenco  which  is  attributed  to 
Jehovah  himself,  and  which  appears  so  suitable  in  all  respects 
to  the  Divine  Majesty ;  or  to  display  the  force  and  beauty  of 
the  language  which  is  so  admirably  and  peculiarly  adapted  to 
each  character ;  the  probability  of  the  fiction ;  and  the  excel- 
lence of  the  imitation.  One  example,  therefore,  must  suffice 
for  the  present ;  one  more  perfect  it  is  not  possible  to  produce. 
It  is  expressive  of  the  eager  expectation  of  the  mother  rf 
Sisera,  from  the  inimitable  ode  of  the  prophetess  DeboraL* 

The  first  sentences  exhibit  a  striking  picture  of  matenal 
solicitude,  both  in  words  and  actions ;  and  of  a  mind  suspended 
and  agitated  between  hope  and  fear : — 

*^  Through  the  window  she  looked  and  cried  out, 
The  mother  of  SUcra,  through  the  lattice: 
Wherefore  is  his  chariot  so  long  in  coming? 
Wherefore  linger  tlio  wheels  of  his  chariot?  " 

•  Jud«»  V,  28-«0. 
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Immediately,  impatient  of  his  delay,  she  anticipates  the  con- 
solations of  her  Mends,  and  her  mind  being  somewhat  elevated, 
she  boasts,  with  all  the  levity  of  a  fond  female, — 

(Vast  in  her  hopes  and  giddy  with  success) ; 

"  Her  wise  ladies  answer  her ; 
Yea,  she  returns  answer  to  herself: 
Have  they  not  found  ?    Have  they  not  divided  the  spoil  ?  " 

Let  us  now  observe,  how  well  adapted  every  sentiment,  every 
word  is,  to  the  character  of  the  speaker.  She  takes  no  account 
of  the  slaughter  of  the  enemy,  of  the  valour  and  conduct  of 
the  conqueror,  of  the  multitude  of  the  captives,  but 

*'  Bums  with  a  female  thirst  of  prey  and  spoils." 

Nothing  is  omitted  which  is  calculated  to  attract  and  engage 
the  passions  of  a  vain  and  trifling  woman — slaves,  gold,  and 
rich  appareL  Nor  is  she  satisfied  with  the  bare  enumeration 
of  them :  she  repeats,  she  amplifies,  she  heightens  every  cir- 
Gomstance ;  she  seems  to  have  the  very  plunder  in  her  imme- 
diate possession;  she  pauses,  and  contemplates  every  particular : 

**  Have  they  not  found?    Have  they  not  divided  the  spoil  ? 
To  every  man  a  damsel,  yea  a  damsel  or  two? 
To  Sisera  a  spoil  of  divers  colours  ? 
A  spoil  of  needlework  of  divers  colours, 
A  spoil  for  the  neck  of  divers  colours  of  needlework  on  cither  side." 

To  add  to  the  beauty  of  this  passage,  there  is  also  an  uncom- 
mon neatness  in  the  versification,  great  force,  accuracy,  and 
perspicuity  in  the  diction,  the  utmost  elegance  in  the  repeti- 
tions, which,  notwithstanding  their  apparent  redundancy,  are 
conducted  with  the  most  perfect  brevity.  In  the  end,  the 
fatal  disappointment  of  female  hope  and  credulity,  tacitly  in- 
sinuated by  the  sudden  and  unexpected  apostrophe, 

*'  So  let  all  thine  enemies  perish,  0  Jehovah ! " 
is  expressed  more  forcibly  by  this  very  silence  of  the  person 
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who  was  just  speaking,  than  it  could  poasibly  have  been  by 
all  the  powers  of  language. 

But  whoever  wishes  to  understand  the  full  force  and  ex- 
cellence of  this  figure,  as  well  as  the  el^ant  use  of  it  in  the 
Hebrew  ode,  must  apply  to  Isaiah,  whom  I  do  not  scruple  to 
pronounce  the  sublimcst  of  poets.  He  will  there  find,  in  one 
short  poem,  examples  of  almost  every  form  of  the  prosopopoeia, 
and  indeed  of  all  that  constitutes  the  sublime  in  compositiozL 
I  trust  it  will  not  be  thought  unseasonable  to  refer  immedi- 
ately to  the  passage  itself,  and  to  remark  a  few  of  the  principal 
excellencies.* 

The  prophet,  after  predicting  the  liberation  of  the  Jews  from 
their  severe  captivity  in  Babylon,  and  their  restoration  to  their 
own  country,  introduces  them  as  reciting  a  kind  of  triumphal 
song  upon  the  fall  of  the  Babylomsh  monarch,  replete  with 
imagery,  and  with  the  most  elegant  and  animated  personifica- 
tions. A  sudden  exclamation,  expressive  of  their  joy  and 
admiration  on  the  unexpected  revolution  in  their  afiairs,  and 
the  destruction  of  their  t}Tants,  forms  the  exordium  of  the 
poem.  The  earth  itself  triumphs  with  the  inhabitants  thereof; 
the  fir-trees  and  the  cedars  of  Lebanon  (under  which  images 
the  parabolic  style  frequently  delineates  the  kings  and  princes 
of  the  Gentiles)  exult  with  joy,  and  persecute  with  contemp- 
tuous reproaches  the  humbled  power  of  a  ferocious  enemy :— 

^'  The  whole  earth  is  at  rest,  is  quiet ;  they  barst  forth  into  a  joyful  aboat : 
Even  the  fir-trees  rejoice  over  thee,  the  cedars  of  Lebanon: 
Since  thou  art  fallen,  uo  feller  hath  come  up  against  us."  t 

•  Isft.  xiv.  4-27. 

t  Thii£  spiritedly  versified  by  Mr  Potter : 

The  lordly  Lebanon  waves  high 
The  ancient  honours  of  his  sacred  head ; 
Their  branching  arms  his  cedars  spread. 

His  pines  triumphant  shoot  into  the  sky  : 
"  Tyrant,  no  barbarous  axe  invades, 
Sinoe  thou  art  fallen,  our  uspierced  Bhadea." 
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This  ia  followed  by  a  bold  and  animated  personification  of 
Hades,  or  the  infernal  regions.  Hades  excites  his  inhabitantSi 
the  ghosts  of  princes,  and  the  departed  spirits  of  kings  i  they 
rise  immediately  from  their  seats,  and  proceed  to  meet  the 
monarch  of  Babylon ;  they  insult  and  deride  him,  and  comfort 
themselTes  with  the  view  of  his  calamity  :— 

**  Art  thou,  even  thou  too,  become  weak  as  we?    Art  thott  made  like 

onto  08? 
Is  then  thy  pride  brought  down  to  the  grave?  the  sotmd  of  thy 

^ghtly  instmments  ? 
Is  the  Termin  become  thy  coach,  and  the  earth-worm  thy  oovering?  " 

Agjtahf  the  Jewish  people  are  the  speakers,  in  an  exclamation 
after  the  manner  of  a  foneral  lamentation,  which  indeed  the 
whole  form  of  this  composition  exactly  imitates.  The  remark- 
able fidl  of  this  powerful  monarch  is  thus  beautifdlly  Ulas- 
trated:-- 

"  Bow  art  Ihou  ftdlen  from  heaven,  0  Lucifer,  son  of  the  inoming! 
Art  out  down  from  earth,  thou  that  didst  subdue  the  nations  I  *' 

He  himself  is  at  length  brought  upon  the  stage,  boasting  in 
the  most  pompous  terms  of  his  own  power,  which  furnishes 
the  poet  with  an  excellent  opportunity  of  displaying  the  un- 
paralleled misery  of  his  downfall.  Some  persons  are  intro- 
duced, who  find  the  dead  carcase  of  the  king  of  Babylon  cast 
ont  and  exposed  :  they  attentively  contemplate  it,  and  at  last 
Bcarcely  know  it  to  be  his  : — 

**  Is  this  the  man,  that  made  the  earth  to  tremble  ?  that  shook  tlie 
kingdoms? 
That  made  the  world  like  a  desert ;  that  destroyed  the  cities  ?  ^* 

They  reproach  him  with  being  denied  the  common  rites  of 
^epulturei  on  account  of  the  cruelty  and  atrocity  of  his  con- 
flnct ;  they  execrate  his  name,  his  of&pring,  and  their  posterity. 
A  solemn  address,  as  of  the  Deity  himself,  closes  the  scene ; 
%iid  He  denoonces  against  the  king  of  Babylon,  his  posterity, 
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aiid  oven  agtunst  the  city  which  was  the  seat  of  thdr  craelty, 
perpetual  destruction ;  and  confirms  the  immutability  of  His 
own  counsels  by  the  solemnity  of  an  oath. 

How  forcible  ia  this  imagery,  how  diversified^  how  sabline  I 
how  elevated  the  diction,  the  figures,  the  sentiments!  Hie 
Jewish  nation,  the  cedars  of  Lebanon,  the  ghosts  of  departed 
kings,  the  Babylonish  monarch,  the  travellers  who  find  his 
corpse,  and  last  of  all  Jehovah  Himseli^  are  the  charactos 
which  support  this  beautiful  lyric  drama.  One  oontinned 
action  is  kept  up,  or  rather  a  scries  of  interesting  actions  is 
connected  together  in  an  incomparable  whole.  This,  indeed, 
is  the  principal  and  distinguished  excellenoe  of  the  sublima 
ode,  and  is  displayed  in  its  utmost  perfection,  in  this  poem  d 
Isaiah,  which  may  be  considered  as  one  of  the  most  andeot^ 
and  certainly  the  most  finished  specimen  of  that  species  of 
composition  which  has  been  transmitted  to  us.  The  personi- 
fications here  are  fixiquent,  yet  not  confused ;  bold,  yet  not 
improbable ;  a  free,  elevated,  and  truly  divine  spirit  perrades 
the  whole ;  nor  is  there  anything  wanting  in  this  ode  to  defeat 
its  claim  to  the  character  of  perfect  beauty  and  sublimity.  I( 
indeed,  I  may  be  indulged  in  the  free  declaration  of  my  own 
sentiments  on  this  occasion,  I  do  not  know  a  single  instance 
in  the  whole  compass  of  Greek  and  Homan  poetry,  which,  in 
every  excellence  of  composition,  can  be  said  to  equal,  or  ens 
to  approach  it. 

SEge  Sublime  of  'ij^vmxsxu 

As  the  imitation  or  delineation  of  the  passions  is  the  most 
perfect  production  of  poetry,  so,  by  exciting  them,  it  most 
completely  eifects  its  purpose.  The  intent  of  poetry  is  to  pn> 
fit  while  it  entertains  us ;  and  the  agitation  of  the  passions,  by 
the  force  of  imitation,  is  in  the  highest  degree  both  useful  and 
pleasant. 

This  method  of  exciting  the  passions  is  in  the  first  pl^ 
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Tisefol,  when  properly  and  lawfuUy  exercised ;  tliat  is,  when 
these  passions  are  directed  to  their  proper  end,  and  rendered 
sabservient  to  the  dictates  of  nature  and  truth ;  when  an  aver- 
sion to  evil,  and  a  love  of  goodness,  is  excited.  And  if  the 
poet  deviate  on  any  occasion  from  this  great  end  and  aim,  he 
is  guilty  of  a  most  scandalous  abuse  and  perversion  of  his 
art;  for,  the  passions  and  affections  are  the  elements  and 
principles  of  human  action ;  they  are  all  in  themselves  good, 
luefhl,  and  virtuous ;  and,  when  fairly  and  naturally  employed, 
not  only  lead  to  useful  ends  and  purposes,  but  actually  prompt 
and  stimulate  to  virtue.  It  is  the  office  of  poetiy  to  incite,  to 
direct,  to  temper  the  passions,  and  not  to  extinguish  them.  It 
piofesses  to  exercise,  to  amend,  to  discipline  the  affections ;  it 
In  this  which  is  strictly  meant  by  Aristotle,  when  he  speaks  of 
the  prvming  of  tlie  passions,  though  certain  commentators  have 
strangely  perverted  his  meaning. 

But  this  operation  on  the  passions  is  also  more  immediately 
useful,  because  it  is  productive  of  pleasure.  Every  emotion 
of  the  mind  (not  excepting  even  those  which  in  themselves 
are  allied  to  pain),  when  excited  through  the  agency  of  the 
imitative  arts,  is  ever  accompanied  with  an  exquisite  sensation 
of  pleasure.  This  arises  partly  from  the  contemplation  of  the 
imitation  itself;  partly  from  the  consciousness  of  our  own 
felicity,  when  compared  with  the  miseries  of  others;  but 
principally  from  the  moral  sense.  Nature  has  endued  man 
with  a  certain  social  and  generous  spirit ;  and  commands  him 
not  to  confine  his  cares  to  himself  alone,  but  to  extend  them 
to  all  his  fellow-creatures ;  to  look  iipon  nothing  which  relates 
to  mankind  as  foreign  to  himself.  Thus,  "to  rejoice  with 
them  that  do  rejoice,  and  to  weep  with  them  that  weep ;"  to 
love  and  to  respect  piety  and  benevolence ;  to  cherish  and  re- 
tain an  indignant  hatred  of  cruelty  and  injustice ;  that  is,  to 
t>bey  the  dictates  of  nature — is  right,  is  honest,  is  becoming,  is 
pleasant. 

VOL.  IV,  1 
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The  gablime  and  the  i>athetic  are  intrinsically  vciy  different ; 
and  yet  have  in  some  respects  a  kind  of  affinity  or  con- 
nexion. The  pathetic  includes  the  passions  which  we  fed, 
and  those  which  we  excite.  Some  passions  may  be  expressed 
without  any  of  the  sublime ;  the  sublime  also  may  exist  where 
no  passion  is  directly  expressed :  there  is  however  no  sublimity 
where  no  passion  is  excited.  That  sensation  of  sublimily 
which  arises  from  the  greatness  of  tlie  thoughts  and  imageiyi 
has  admiration  for  its  basis,  and  that  for  the  most  part  con- 
nected with  joy,  love,  hatred,  or  fear ;  and  this  I  think  is  en- 
dent  from  the  instances  which  were  so  lately  under  our  consi- 
deration^ 

How  much  the  sacred  i)octry  of  the  Hebrews  excels  in  ex- 
citing the  passions,  and  in  directing  them  to  their  noblest  end 
and  aim  j  how  it  exercises  them  ui)on  their  proper  objects; 
how  it  strikes  and  fire«  the  admiration  by  the  contemplation  of 
the  Divine  Majesty,  and,  forcing  the  affections  of  love,  hope, 
and  joy,  from  unworthy  and  terrestrial  objects,  elevates  them 
to  the  jiurHuit  of  the  sujirenie  good ;  how  it  also  stimulates 
those  of  grief,  hatred,  and  fear,  wliich  are  usually  employed 
uiK)n  the  trifling  miseries  of  this  life,  to  the  abhorrence  of  the 
supreme  evil,  is  a  subject  which  at  present  wants  no  illustra- 
tion, and  which,  though  not  unconnected  with  sublimity  in  » 
general  view,  would  be  improperly  iutroduceii  in  this  place. 
For  we  are  not  at  present  treating  of  the  general  effects  of 
sublimity  on  the  passions,  but  of  that  species  of  the  sublime 
which  proceeds  from  vehement  emotions  of  the  muid,  and 
from  tlie  imitation  or  representation  of  passion. 

Here,  indeed,  a  spacious  field  presents  itself  to  our  view; 
for  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  sacred  poetry  is  little  d* 
than  a  continued  imitation  of  tlie  different  passions.  What  in 
reality  forms  the  substcince  and  subject  of  most  of  these  i)oentf 
but  the  passion  of  admiration,  excited  by  tlie  consideration  of 
the  Divine  power  and  majesty ;  the  passion  of  oy  from  tbo 
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sense  of  the  Divine  £sivoar,  and  the  prosperous  ismie  of  events ; 
the  poflsion  of  resentment  and  indignation  against  the  con- 
temnen  of  Qod ;  of  grief,  from  the  consciousness  of  sin ;  and 
terror,  from  the  apprehension  of  the  divine  judgment  ?  Of  all 
these,  and  if  there  be  any  emotions  of  the  mind  beyond  these, 
exquisite  examples  may  be  found  in  the  Book  of  Job,  in  the 
Psalms,  in  the  Canticles,  and  in  every  part  of  the  prophetic 
'writings.  On  this  accoimt  my  principal  difficulty  will  not  be 
the  selection  of  excellent  and  proper  instances,  but  the  ex- 
plaining of  those  which  spontaneously  occur  without  a  con- 
siderabla  diminution  of  their  intrinsic  sublimity. 

Admiration,  as  it  is  ever  the  concomitant,  so  it  is  frequently 
the  efficient  cause  of  sublimity.  It  produces  great  and  magni- 
ficent conceptions  and  sentiments,  and  expresses  them  in  lan- 
guage bold  and  elevated,  in  sentences,  concise,  abrupt,  and 
energetic. 

*^  Jehovah  reignoth ;  let  the  people  tremble : 
He  sitteth  upon  the  Cherubim ;  let  the  earth  be  moved.**  * 

'^  The  voice  of  Jehovah  is  upon  the  waters : 
The  God  of  glory  thunders : 
Jehovah  is  upon  the  many  waters. 
The  voice  of  Jehovah  is  full  of  power ; 
The  voice  of  Jehovah  is  full  of  majesty."  t 

"  Who  is  like  unto  thee  among  the  gods,  0  Jehovah  V 
Who  is  like  unto  thee,  adorable  in  holiness ! 
Fearful  in  praises,  who  workest  wonders  I 
Thou  extendest  thy  right  hand ;  the  earth  swalloweth  them."  % 

Joy  is  more  elevated,  and  exults  in  a  bolder  strain :  it  pro- 
daces  great  sentiments  and  conceptions,  seizes  upon  the  most 
q>lendid  imagery,  and  adorns  it  with  the  most  animated  lan- 
guage ;  nor  docs  it  hesitate  to  risk  the  most  daring  and 
nnnsual  figures.  In  the  Song  of  Moses,  in  the  thanksgiving 
of  Deborah  and  Baruch,  what  sublimity  do  we  find,  in  senti- 
♦  Pa.  xcix.  1.  t  Ps.  xxix.  8,  4.  t  Bx.  xv.  11, 12. 
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I",  il  i'l  h'  ::i  i;  :;'i-'-!ii  'ii-<  j-in'iii>, 
'l\li  llh'  wt'il'l  .U'li.'V.ili  1  riglis  ! 
lie,  Avlio  fraiiH'd  llii-!  I»oautcou8  whole, 
1K\  who  fixM  each  planet^s  pUicc ; 
Who  Iwuie  unnumbcr'd  orbs  to  roll, 
In  destined  course,  through  endless  space. 
Let  the  glorious  Heavens  rejoice, 
The  hills  exult  with  grateful  voice ; 
I^t  ocean  tell  the  eclioing  shore, 
And  the  hoarse  waves  with  humble  voice  adore! 
Let  the  verdant  plains  be  glad ; 
The  trees  in  blooming  fragrance  dad ! 
Smile  with  joy,  je  desert  lands, 
And,  rushing  torrents,  clap  your  hands ! 
Let  the  whole  earth  with  triumph  ring ; 
Let  all  that  live  with  loud  applause 
Jehovah^s  matchless  praises  sing ! — 
lie  comes !    He  comes !    Ueaven^s  righteous  King, 
To  judge  the  world  by  Truth's  eternal  laws.* 

Notliiiig,  however,  can  be  greater  or  more  magnificent 
the  representation  of  anger  and  indignation,  particolarlj  ^ 
the  Divine  wrath  is  displayed.  Of  this  the  whole  of  the 
phctic  Song  of  Moses  affords  an  incomparable  specimen 
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If  I  whet  the  brightness  of  my  sword, 
And  my  hand  lay  hold  on  judgment ; 
I  will  retam  vengeance  to  my  enemies, 
And  I  will  recompense  those  that  hate  me : 
I  will  drench  my  arrows  in  blood, 
And  my  sword  shall  devour  flesh ; 
With  the  blood  of  the  slain  and  the  captives, 
From  the  bushy  head  of  the  enemy."  * 

Nor  is  Isaiah  less  daring  on  a  similar  subject — 

'^  For  the  day  of  vengeance  was  in  my  heart, 
And  the  year  of  my  redeemed  was  come. 
And  I  looked,  and  there  was  no  one  to  help ; 
And  I  was  astonished  that  there  was  no  one  to  uphold ; 
Therefore  mine  own  arm  wrought  salvation  for  me. 
And  mine  indignation  itself  sustained  me. 
And  I  trod  down  the  peoples  in  mine  anger ; 
And  I  crushed  them  in  mine  indignation ; 
And  J  spilled  their  life-blood  on  the  ground.'*  f 

The  display  of  the  fury  and  the  threats  of  the  enemy,  by  which 
Moses  finely  exaggerates  the  horror  of  their  unexpected  ruin, 
is  also  wonderfully  sublime 


'*  The  enemy  said,  I  will  pursue,  I  will  overtake ; 
I  will  divide  the  spoil,  my  soul  shall  be  satiated ; 
I  will  draw  my  sword,  my  hand  shall  destroy  them : 
Thou  didst  blow  with  thy  breath ;  they  were  covered  witli  the  sea.''  % 

*  Deut.  xzxiL  40-42.  f  Isa.  Ixiii.  4-6.  X  Exod.  xv.  0, 10. 
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I'ntil  Merle  D'Aubignc  shewed  liow  possible  it  is  to  QUit 
with  a  lining  ijiterest,  the  dreariest  department  of  literature  was 
Church  History.  The  aiinaLs  of  Baronius,  the  Madgebiuy 
Ccnturiators,  the  long  and  laborious  compilations  of  Tillemon^ 
Fleury,  and  Du  Pin,  of  Venema  and  Spanheim,  as  weU  as  the 
compendiums  of  Jablonski  and  Mosheim,  must  often  be  con- 
sulted by  the  student  in  quest  of  information ;  but  to  a  reader 
in  search  of  fine  thoughts  or  picturescjue  characters,  of  great 
principles  ably  developed,  or  affecting  incidents  suitably  de- 
i>crihed,  they  will  prove  an  absolute  Sahara — a  mere  laud  of 
emptiness.  Our  ovni  ccmntr}'  is  in  this  respect  not  worse  off 
than  its  neighbours  :  for,  if  nothing  can  be  more  dull  than  the 
tedious  ])ages  of  8tr}'pe  and  the  one-sided  i)age3  of  Collier,  there 
is  much  amusement  in  Fuller,  and  to  the  unadorned  martyra- 
logy  of  Voxo  wc  arc  riveted  l>y  the  painful  fiiscination  of  its 
aflecting  narrative.  And,  in  our  own  time,  the  labours  of  M'Crie, 
^farsden,  iind  Vanghan,  awaken  the  hope  of  liistories  which 
will  be  Christian  rather  than  Ecclesiastical,  and  from  the  pcrtisal 
of  which  we  may  c<»me  away  without  feeling  as  adust  and  arid 
as  if  wc  had  spent  a  day  in  Doctors'  Commons. 

BISnOP  BCJRNET.      ' 

It  is  'by  a  sort  of  anachronism — inevitable  in  a  book  lik^ 
this — that  wc  here  introduce  the  honest  and  heartily  Protestant 
Bishop  of  Salisbury ;  for  the  greater  part  of  his  "  Histoiy  of 
the  Reformation"  was  i)ublLshed  in  the  century  preceding^ 
But  perhaps  wc  shall  entitle  ourselves  to  the  use  of  his  name 
in  this  connexion,  by  quoting  from  his  "Life  and  Times^" 
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"^rhich,  of  course,  wiis  published  after  his  death,  and  which  is 
certainly  one  of  the  most  entertaining  books  of  the  period. 
Burnet  was  bom  at  Edinburgh,  September  18,  1643.  He 
March  17,  1715.  Besides  his  histories,  he  wrote  excel- 
biogzaphies  of  Sir  Matthew  Hale,  of  Bishop  Bedell,  and 
le  Earl  of  Rochester,  and  an  exposition  of  the  Thirty-Nine 
I,  which,  in  common  with  his  "  Pastoral  Care,**  still  re- 
honourable  rank  in  theological  literature. 

ffj^atacttr  anti  IBeatfr  of  9tcpte|[0{i  3Lris]^ton. 

writ  80  earnestly  to  Leighton,  that  he  came  to  London 

']     Upon  his  coming  to  me  [in  Loudon],  I  was  amazed 

him,  at  above  seventy,  look  still  so  fresh  and  well,  that 

led  as  if  it  were  to  stand  still  with  him.     His  hair 

gtill  black,  and  all  his  motions  were  lively.     He  had  the 

quickness  of  thought,  and   strength  of  memory,  but, 

ally  the  same  heat  and  life  of  devotion,  that  I  had  ever 

in  him.    When  I  took  notice  to  him  upon  my  first  seeing 

Jiow  well  he  looked,  he  told  me  he  was  very  near  his  end 

all  that,  and  his  work  and  journey  both  were  now  almost 

This  at  that  time  made  no  great  impression  on  me.     He 

the  next  day  taken  with  an  oppression,  and,  as  it  seemed, 

a  cold  and  with  stitches,  which  was  indeed  a  pleurisy. 

The  next  day  Leighton  sunk  so,  that  both  speech  and  sense 

away  of  a  sudden.     And  he  continued  panting  about 

hours,  and  then  died  without  pangs  or  convulsions.     I 

hy  h^"^  all  the  while.     Thus  I  lost  him  who  had  been  for 

Mnny  years  the  chief  guide  of  my  whole  life.     He  had  lived 

jeais  in  Sussex,  in  great  privacy,  dividing  his  time  wholly 

study  and  retirement,  and  the  doing  of  good;  for,  in 

pariah  where  he  lived,  and  in  the  parishes  round  about,  he 

UN  ahntys  employed  in  preaching,  and  in  reading  prayers. 


^ 
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He  difltribnted  all  he  had  iii  charities,  choosing  rather  to  have 
it  go  throiigh  other  i)eople*8  hands  than  his  own;  for  I  was 
his  almoner  in  London.     Ho  had  gathered  a  weQ-chosen 
libraiy  of  curious  as  well  as  useful  books,  which  he  left  to  the 
diocese  of  Dumblano  for  the  use  of  the  clergy  there,  that 
countiy  being  ill  provided  with  books.     He  lamented  oft  to 
mo  the  stupidity  that  he  observed  among  the  commons  of 
England,  who  seemed  to  be  much  more  insensible  in  the  mat- 
ters of  religion  than  the  commons  of  Scotland  were.     He  re- 
tained still  a  peculiar  inclination  to  Scotland;  and  if  he  had 
seen  any  prospect  of  doing  good  there,  he  would  have  goDe 
and  lived  and  died  among  them.     In  the  short  time  that  the 
affairs  of  Scotland  were  in  the  Duke  of  Mo]miouth*s  hands^ 
that  duke  liad  been  jx)ssesscd  with  siich  an  opinion  of  him, 
that  ho  moved  the  king  to  write  to  him,  to  go  and  at  leart 
live  in  Scotland,  if  he  would  not  engage  in  a  bishopric  there. 
But  tliflt  fell  "\rith  that  dukc*s  credit.     He  was  in  his  last  years 
turned  to  a  greater  severity  against  Popery  than  1  had  imagined 
a  man  of  his  temper  and  of  his  largeness  in  pomt  of  opinion 
was  capable  of.     He  spoke  of  the  corruptions,  of  the  secular 
spirit,  and  of  the  cniclty  that  appeared  in  that  Church,  with  an 
extraordinaiy  conceni;  and  lamented  the  shameful  advances 
that  we  seemed  to  be  making  towards  Popery.     He  did  this 
with  a  tenderness  juul  an  edge  that  I  did  not  exiH^ct  from  so 
recluse  and  mortified  a  man.     He  looked  on  tlie  state  the 
Church  of  England  was  in  with  very  melancholy  reflcctiona, 
and  was  very  uneasy  at  an  expression  then  nmch  used,  that 
it  was  the  best  constituted  Cliurch  in  the  world.     He  thought 
it  was  tnily  so  vnth  relation  to  the  doctrine,  the  worship,  and 
the  main  part  of  oiu-  government;  but  as  to  the  administra- 
tion,  both  with  relation  to  the  ecclesiastical  courts  and  the 
pastoral  care,  he  looked  on  it  a.s  one  of  the  most  corrupt  he 
ever  seen.    He  thought  we  looked  like  a  &ir  carcase  of  a 
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body  without  a  spirit,  without  that  zeal,  that  strictness  of 
life,  and  that  laboriousness  in  the  clergy,  that  became  us. 

There  were  two  remarkable  circumstances  in  his  death.  He 
used  often  to  say,  that  if  he  were  to  choose  a  place  to  die  in,  it 
ahould  be  an  inn;  it  looking  like  a  pilgrim's  going  home,  to 
whom  this  world  was  all  as  an  inn,  and  who  was  weary  of  the 
noise  and  confusion  in  it  He  added,  that  the  officious  tender- 
ness and  care  of  firiends  was  an  entanglement  to  a  dying  man ; 
and  that  the  unconcerned  attendance  of  those  that  could  be 
procured  in  such  a  place  would  give  less  disturbance.  And  ho 
obtained  what  he  desired,  for  he  died  at  the  Bell  Inn  in 
Warwick  Lane.  Another  circumstance  was,  that  while  he 
was  bishop  in  Scotland,  he  took  what  his  tenants  were  pleased 
to  pay  him  :  so  that  there  was  a  great  arrcar  due,  which  was 
ndaed  slowly  by  one  whom  he  left  in  trust  with  his  affairs 
there.  And  the  last  payment  that  he  could  expect  from  thence 
was  returned  up  to  him  about  six  weeks  before  his  death.  So 
that  Ms  provision  and  journey  failed  both  at  once. 

[In  an  earlier  portion  of  his  work,  Burnet  gives  the  follow- 
ing accoimt  of  the  saintliest  name  in  the  annals  of  Scottish 
Episcopacy] : — 

He  had  great  quickness  of  parts,  a  lively  apprehension, 
with  a  charming  vivacity  of  thought  and  expression.  He  had 
the  greatest  command  of  the  purest  Latin  that  ever  I  knew  in 
any  man.  He  was  a  master  both  of  Greek  and  Hebrew,  and 
of  the  whole  compass  of  theological  leaniing,  chiefly  in  the 
study  of  the  Scriptures.  But  that  which  excelled  all  the  rest 
was,  he  was  possessed  with  the  highest  and  noblest  sense  of 
divine  things  that  I  ever  saw  in  any  man.  He  had  no  regard 
to  his  person,  unless  it  was  to  mortify  it  by  a  constant  low 
diet,  that  was  like  a  perpetual  fast.  He  had  a  contempt  both 
of  wealth  and  reputation.  He  seemed  to  have  the  lowest 
thoughts  of  himself  possible,  and  to  desire  that  all  other  per- 
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Bons  Bhould  think  as  meanly  of  him  as  he  did  himHftlf.     He 
bore  all  sorts  of  ill-usage  and  reproach  like  a  man  that  took 
pleasure  in  it.     He  had  so  subdued  the  natural  heat  of  his 
temper,  that  in  a  great  variety  of  accidents,  and  in  a  course  of 
twenty-two  years'  intimate  conversation  with  him,  I  never 
observed  the  least  sign  of  passion  but  upon  one  single  occa- 
sion.    He  brought  himself  into  so  composed  a  gravity,  that  I 
never  saw  him  laugh,  and  but  seldom  smile.     And  he  kept 
himself  in  such  a  constant  recollection,  that  I  do  not  remember 
that  ever  I  heard  him  say  one  idle  word.     There  was  a  visible 
tendency  in  all  he  said  to  raise  his  own  mind,  and  those  he 
conversed  with,  to  serious  reflections.     He  seemed  to  be  in  a 
perpetual  meditation.     And  though  the  whole  course  of  ]m 
life  was  strict  and  ascetical,  yet  he  had  nothing  of  the  80U^ 
ness  of  temper  that  generally  possesses  men  of  that  sort     He 
was  the  freest  from  superstition,  of  censuring  others,  or  of  im- 
posing his  own  nietliods  on  them,  possible ;  so  that  he  did  not 
so  much  as  recommend  them  to  others.    He  said  there  was  a 
diversity  of  t<>mpcrs,  and  every  man  was  to  watch  over  his 
own,  and  to  tuni  it  in  the  best  manner  he  could.     His  thoughts 
were  lively,  oft  out  of  the  way,  and  suq)riiang,  yet  just  and 
genuine.     And  he  had  laid  together  inlus  memory  the  greatest 
treasure  of  the  best  and  wisest  of  all  the  ancient  sayings  of  the 
heivthens  as  well  as  Christians,  that  I  Live  ever  known  any 
man  master  of;  and  he  used  them  in  the  apt^st  manner  iK)Ssibl& 
He  liad  been  bred  up  with  the  greatest  aversion  imaginable 
to  the  whole  frame  of  the  Church  of  England.     From  Scot- 
land, his  father  sent  him  to  travel.     He  spent  some  years  in 
France,  and  si)oke  that  language  like  one  bom  there.    He 
came  afterwards  and  settled  in  Scotland,  and  had  Presbyterian 
ordination ;  but  he  quickly  broke  through  the  prejudices  of  his 
education.     His  preaching  had  a  sublimity  both  of  thought 
and  expression  in  it.     The  grace  and  gravity  of  his  pronmicia- 
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tion  was  such,  that  few  heard  him  without  a  very  sensible 
emotion:  I  am  sure  I  never  did.  His  style  was  rather  too 
fine;  but  there  was  a  majesty  and  beauty  in  it  that  left  so 
deep  an  impression,  that  I  cannot  yet  forget  the  sermons  I 
heard  him  preach  thirty  years  ago :  and  yet  with  this  he 
seemed  to  look  on  himself  as  so  ordinary  a  preacher,  that 
while  he  had  a  cure,  he  was  ready  to  employ  all  others ;  and 
when  he  was  a  bishop,  he  chose  to  preach  to  small  auditories, 
and  would  never  give  notice  beforehand :  he  had,  indeed,  a  very 
low  voice,  and  so  could  not  be  heard  by  a  great  crowd. 

THS  MILKEBS. 

The  records  of  fraternal  affection  contain  no  example  more 
beautiful  and  touching  than  the  brotherly  love  of  Joseph  and 
Isaac  Milneb.  Their  father,  who  had  once  been  a  member 
of  the  Society  of  Friends,  was  a  manufacturer  in  reduced  cir- 
cumstances in  the  town  of  Leeds.  However,  poor  as  he  was, 
he  strove  to  secure  a  good  education  for,  at  least,  one  of  his 
sons.  Joseph  was  sent  to  the  grammar-school,  and  afterwards 
to  Catherine  Hall,  Cambridge.  There  he  acquitted  himself  so 
weU  that  he  soon  was  appointed  master  of  the  grammar-school 
at  Hull,  and  found  himself  in  circimistances  to  aid  his  younger 
brother.  He  knew  Isaac's  love  of  learning,  and  grieved  that 
the  studious  lad  should  consume  his  days  in  weaving  broad 
doth.  He  asked  his  friend  the  Rev.  Mr  Miles  Atkinson  to  visit 
him,  and  test  his  classical  attainments.  Mr  Atkinson  found 
him  seated  at  the  loom,  with  Tacitus  and  some  Greek  author 
lying  beside  him.  Notwithstanding  his  long  absence  from 
school,  the  young  apprentice  acquitted  himself  so  well  that  Mr 
Atkinson  went  to  his  master  and  purchased  a  release  frx)m  his 
indenturea  *^  Isaac,  lad,  thou  art  off,"  was  the  worthy  manu- 
fiu^nrer's  laconic  announcement  of  the  fact  to  the  joyful  Isaac, 
who  immediately  repaired  to  Hull  and  commenced  as  usher 
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in  Ms  brother's  crowded  school  From  thence,  at  the  age 
of  twenty,  through  the  saiuo  brother's  generosity  he  was  trans- 
ferred to  Queen's  College,  Cambridge.  There  he  studied 
to  such  purpose  that  on  taking  his  degree  the  ez-weaTer 
came  out  senior  wrangler,  with  the  epithet  "  Incomparabilie^" 
besides  being  first  Smith's  prizeman,  and  was  soon  after  elected 
a  fellow  and  tutor  of  his  college,  and  commenced  the  career 
which  ended  in  his  being  president  of  Queen's  and  Dean  of 
Carlisle. 

Joseph  Milner  was  bom  Jan.  2,  1744.     He  died  Vicar  of. 
Holy  Trinity,  HuU,  Nov.  15,  1797. 

Isaac  Milner  was  bom  Jan.  11,  1750,  and  died  April  h 
1820. 

Before  his  death,  Joseph  had  published  three  volumes  of  a 
"  History  of  the  Church  of  Christ"  When  he  died  he  left 
some  materials  sd  far  prepared,  tliat  the  work  was  taken  vy 
and  two  volumes  added  by  the  surviving  brother.  That  it 
has  all  the  cliarms  of  a  first-rate  history,  or  that  the  portion 
which  passed  through  Isaac's  hands  is  altogether  worthy  of 
the  fame  of  the  mighty  mathematician,  it  would  be  vmu  to 
assert ;  but  it  is  not  hazarding  nmch  to  say  that  the  work  of 
the  Milners  is  the  best  account  of  the  Christian  life  of  past  ages 
which  English  readers  yet  possess,  and  that  for  the  authen- 
ticity of  its  details,  and  the  tmthfubiess  of  its  representations 
it  far  surpasses  many  of  its  more  pretentious  com|)ctitors. 

Slngelm. 

That  good  men  frequently  appear  to  more  advantage  in  pri- 
vate life  than  in  public,  Ls  a  remark  which  was  perhaps  neTtf 
better  exemplified  than  in  this  prelate,  of  whom  all  that  i« 
known  by  the  generality  of  readers  is,  that  he  was  a  strenuous 
.supix)rter  of  the  papal  dominion  in  England.  I  can  easily 
conceive  that  he  might  be  influenced  by  the  purest  motives  in 
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this  part  of  his  conduct,  when  I  reflect  on  the  shameless  and 
profane  manners  of  the  Norman  princes.  But  his  private  life 
was  purely  his  own,  originating  more  directly  from  the  honest 
and  good  heart  with  which,  through  grace,  he  was  eminently 
endowed.  As  a  divine  and  a  Christian,  he  was  the  first  of 
characters  in  this  century,  and  is,  therefore,  deserving  of  some 
attention. 

He  was  bom  at  Aoust  in  Piedmont.  From  early  life  his 
religious  cast  of  mind  was  so  prevalent  that,  at  the  age  of  fif- 
teen, he  offered  himself  to  a  monastery,  but  was  refused,  lest 
his  father  should  have  been  displeased.  He  afterwards  be- 
came entangled  in  the  vanities  of  the  world;  and  to  his  death, 
he  bewailed  the  sins  of  his  youth.  Becoming  a  scholar  of 
Lanfranc,  his  predecessor  in  the  See  of  Canterbury,  at  that 
time  a  monk  at  Bee,  in  Normandy,  he  commenced  monk  in 
the  year  1060,  at  the  age  of  twenty-seven.  He  afterwards 
became  the  prior  of  the  monastery.  His  progress  in  religious 
knowledge  was  great ;  but  mildness  and  charity  seem  to  have 
predominated  in  all  his  views  of  piety.  The  book  commonly 
called  Augustine's  Meditations,  was  chiefly  abstracted  firom  the 
writings  of  Anselm.  At  the  age  of  forty-five  he  became  abbot 
of  Bee.  Lanfiranc  dying  in  1089,  William  Hufus  usurped  the 
revenues  of  the  See  of  Canterbury,  and  treated  the  monks  of 
the  place  in  a  barbarous  manner.  For  several  years  this  pro- 
fiuie  tyrant  declared,  that  none  should  have  the  see  while  he 
lived ;  but  a  fit  of  sickness  overawed  his  spirit ;  and  conscience, 
the  voice  of  God,  which  often  speaks  even  in  the  proudest  and 
the  most  insensible,  severely  reproved  his  wickedness ;  inso- 
much that  he  nominated  Anselm  to  be  the  successor  of  Lan- 
frana  That  Anselm  should  have  accepted  the  office  with 
much  reluctance  under  such  a  prince,  is  by  no  means  to  be 
wondered  at;  and,  the  more  upright  and  conscientious  men 
are,  the  more  waiy  and  reluctant  will  they  always  be  found  in 
accepting  offices  of  so  sacred  a  nature ;  though  it  is  natural 

VOL.  IV.  M 
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for  men  of  a  secular  spirit  to  judge  of  others  by  themselves, 
and  to  suppose  the  ^^  nolo  cpiscopariy"  to  be,  without  any  ex- 
ceptions, the  language  of  hypocrisy. 

Auselm  pressed  the  king  to  allow  the  calling  of  oonndls^  in 
order  to  institute  an  iuquiiy  into  crimes  and  abases ;  and  also 
to  fill  the  vacant  abbeys,  the  revenues  of  which  William  had 
reserved  to  himself  with  sacrilegious  avarice.  Nothing  but  the 
conviction  of  conscience,  and  the  ascendency  which  real  up- 
rightness maintains  over  wickedness  and  profligacy,  could 
have  induced  such  a  person  as  William  Bufus,  to  promote 
Anselm  to  the  see,  though  he  must  have  foreseen  how  impTO* 
bable  it  was,  that  the  abbot  would  ever  become  the  tame 
instrument  of  his  tyranny  and  oppression*  In  fact^  Aimplniy 
tinding  the  Church  overborne  by  the  iniquities  of  the  tyrant^ 
retired  to  the  Continent  ^ith  two  monks,  one  of  whom,  named 
Eadmcr,  wrote  his  life. 

Living  a  retired  life  in  Calabria,  he  gave  employment  to  lus 
active  mind  in  writing  a  treatise  on  the  reasons  why  God 
should  become  man,  and  on  the  doctrines  of  the  Trinity  and 
the  Incarnation  :  a  work  at  that  time  useful  to  the  Church  of 
Christ,  as  he  refuted  the  sentiments  of  iloscelin,  who  had  pub- 
lished erroneous  views  concerning  the  Trinity.  For,  after  a 
sleep  of  many  ages,  the  genius  of  Arianism  or  Socinianism,  or 
both,  liad  awaked,  and  taken  advantage  of  the  general  igno- 
rance, to  comipt  the  fmidamental  doctrines  of  Christianity. 
Anselm  knew  how  to  reason  closely  and  systematically,  alter 
the  manner  of  the  famous  Peter  Lombard,  master  of  the  sen- 
tences, and  Bishop  of  Paris ;  and  he  was  properly  the  first  of 
the  scholastic  divines.  The  method  of  ratiocination  then 
used  was,  no  doubt,  tedious,  verbose,  and  subtile,  and,  in  pro- 
cess of  time,  grew  more  and  more  perplexed.  It  was,  how- 
ever, preferable  to  the  dissipation  and  inanity  which,  in  many 
publications  of  our  times,  pretend  to  the  honour  of  good  sense 
and  sound  wisdom,  though  devoid  of  learning  and  iodustiy. 
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Moreover,  the  furniture  of  the  Bchoolfi,  in  the  hands  of  a  fine 
genius  like  Ansehn,  adorned  with  solid  piety,  and  under  the 
control  of  a  good  understanding,  stemmed  the  torrent  of  pro- 
file infidelity,  and  ably  supported  the  cause  of  godliness  in 
the  world.  Roscelin  was  confuted,  and  the  common  orthodox 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity  upheld  itself  in  the  ChurcL  What 
were  the  precise  views  of  Roscelin  will  be  better  understood, 
when  we  come  to  introduce  one  of  his  scholars,  the  famous 
Peter  Abelard  to  the  reader's  notice. 

Ansebn,  weary  of  an  empty  title  of  dignity,  and  seeing  no 
[wobability  of  being  enabled  to  serve  the  Church  in  the  arch- 
bishopric, entreated  the  Pope  to  give  him  leave  to  resign  it,  but 
in  vain.  Nor  docs  he  seem  to  have  been  justly  chargeable  with 
the  display  of  an  "  ostentatious  humility,*'  when  he  had  first 
refused  the  promotion.*  The  integrity,  with  which  he  had 
acted,  ever  since  that  promotion  had  taken  place,  ought  to  have 
rescued  him  from  the  illiberal  censure.  "  Eufiis  had  detained 
in  prison  several  persons,  whom  he  had  ordered  to  be  freed 
during  the  time  of  his  penitence ;  ho  still  preyed  upon  the 
ecclesiastical  benefices ;  the  sale  of  spiritual  dignities  continued 
as  open  as  ever  ;  and  he  kept  possession  of  a  considerable  part 
of  the  revenues  belonging  to  the  See  of  Canterbury."  Was  it 
a  crime,  or  was  it  an  instance  of  laudable  integrity  in  Anselm, 
to  remonstrate  against  such  proceedings  ?  I  suppose  the  can- 
dour and  good  sense  of  the  author  to  whom  I  allude,  would 
have  inclined  him  to  praise  that  upright  conduct,  for  which 
^nafllm  was  obliged  to  retire  to  the  Continent,  had  not  this 
same  Anselm  been  a  priest,  and  a  priest  too  of  sincere  zeal 
and  fervour.  In  justice  to  Anselm,  it  should,  moreover,  be 
observed,  that  one  reason  why  he  wished  to  resign  his  arch- 
faiflhopric  was,  that  he  believed  he  might  be  of  more  service  to 
the  souls  of  men  in  a  merely  clerical  character,  which  was 
more  obscure.     And  he  was  naturaUy  led  to  assign  this  reason 

*  See  Hame^  toI.  i.,  p.  302. 
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to  tho  Pope,  from  the  observation  which  he  made  of  the  effect 
of  his  preaching  on  audiences  in  Italy. 

Men  of  superior  talents,  however,  are  frequently  bom  to 
drudge  in  business  or  in  arts,  whether  they  be  in  prosperous 
or  in  adverse  circumstances.     For  mankind  feel  the  need  of 
such  men ;  and  they  themselves  are  not  apt  to  bury  their 
powers  in  indolence.     A  Council  was  called  at  Bari  by  Pope 
Urban,  to  settle  with  the  Greeks  the  dispute  which  had  long 
separated  the  Eastern  and  Western  Churches,  concerning  the 
procession  of  the  Holy  Ghost.     For  the  Greek  Church,  it 
would  seem,  without  any  scriptural  reason,  had  denied  the 
procession  of  the  Holy  Ghost  from  the  Son ;  and  had,  there- 
fore, thrust  the  words  and  the  son  *  out  of  the  Nicene  Creed. 
While  the  disputants  were  engaged,  the  Pope  called  on  Anselm, 
as  his  father  and  master,  for  his  reply.     The  archbishop  arose, 
and  by  his  powers  of  argumentation  silenced  the  Greeks. 

At  Lyons,  he  wrote  on  the  conceiition  of  the  Virgin,  and 
on  original  sin ;  and  thus  he  employed  himself  iji  religious, 
not  in  secular  cai'es,  during  the  whole  of  his  exile  :  a  strong 
proof  of  his  exemption  from  that  domineering  ambition  of 
wliich  he  has  been  accused.  In  the  year  1100  he  he-ard  of  the 
death  of  his  royal  persecute  )r,  which  he  Ls  said  to  have  seriously 
lamented,  and  returned  into  England,  by  the  invitation  of 
Henry  I.  To  finLsh  at  once  the  account  of  his  unpleasant 
contests  with  the  Nonnan  princes,  he,  at  length,  was  enabled 
to  compromise  them.  The  great  object  of  controversy  was  the 
same  in  England  as  in  the  other  countries  of  Europe,  namely, 
"  Whether  the  investiture  of  bishoprics  should  be  received  from 
the  King  or  from  the  Pope."  Anselm,  moved  undoubtedly  by 
a  conscientious  zeal,  because  all  the  world  bore  witness  to  Ids 
integrity,  was  decisive  for  the  latter ;  and  the  egregious  ini- 
quities, and  sliameless  \iolations  of  all  justice  and  deconun, 
l)ractised  by  princes  in  that  age,  would  naturally  strengthen  the 
*  "  Proceeding  from  the  Father  and  the  Son." 
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prejndioes  of  Anselm's  educatioiL  To  receive  investitnre  from 
the  Pope  for  the  Bpiritnal  joriBdiction,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
to  do  homage  to  thd  king  for  the  temporalities,  was  the  only 
meditim,  which  in  those  times  could  be  found,  between  the 
pietenaions  of  the  dvil  and  ecclesiastical  dominion ;  and  mat- 
ters were  settled,  on  this  plan,  both  in  England  and  in 
Germany. 

If  Anselm  then  contributed  to  the  depression  of  the  civil 
power,  and  the  confirmation  of  the  papal,  he  was  unhappily 
carried  away  by  a  popular  torrent,  which  few  minds  had  power 
to  resist  It  seemed  certain,  however,  that  ambition  formed  no 
part  of  this  man's  character.  '^  While  I  am  with  you,**  he 
would  often  say  to  his  Mends,  '*  I  am  like  a  bird  in  a  nest 
amidst  her  young,  and  enjoy  the  sweets  of  retirement  and  social 
a£fections ;  but  when  I  am  thrown  into  the  world,  I  am  like 
the  same  bird  hunted  and  harassed  by  ravens  or  other  fowls 
of  prey :  the  incursions  of  various  cares  distract  mo ;  and  secu- 
lar employments,  which  I  love  not,  vex  my  soul.*'  He  who 
apent  a  great  part  of  his  life  in  retirement,  who  thought,  spake, 
and  wrote  so  much  of  vital  godliness,  and  whose  moral  cha- 
racter was  allowed,  even  by  his  enemies,  to  have  ever  been 
without  a  blot,  deserves  to  be  believed  in  these  declarations. 

Let  us  then  attend  to  those  traits  of  character,  which  were 
more  personal,  and  in  which  the  heart  of  the  man  more  plainly 
appears.  He  practised  that  which  all  godly  persons  have  ever 
found  salutary  and  even  necessary,  namely,  retired  and  devo- 
tional meditation,  and  even  watched  long  in  the  night  for  the 
same  purpose.  One  day,  a  hare,  pursued  by  the  hounds,  ran 
mider  his  horse  for  refuge,  as  he  was  riding.  The  object, 
bringing  at  once  to  his  recollection  a  most  awful  scene,  he 
stopped  and  said  weeping,  ''  This  hare  reminds  me  of  a  sinner 
just  dying,  surrounded  with  devils,  waiting  for  their  prey."  It 
was  in  this  manner  that  he  used  to  spiritualise  eveiy  object ;  a 
practice  ever  derided  by  pro&ne  minds,  whether  performed 
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iiijudicioiialy  or  not,  but  to  which,  in  some  degree,  evciy  de- 
vout and  pious  spirit  on  earth  has  been  addicted. 

In  a  national  83mod,  held  at  St  Peter^s,  Westminster,  he  for- 
bad men  to  be  sold  as  cattle,  which  had  till  then  been  pi«c- 
tised.  For  the  true  reliefs  and  mitigations  of  human  miaeiy 
lay  entirely,  at  that  time,  in  the  influence  of  Christianity ;  and 
small  as  that  influence  then  was,  the  ferocity  of  the  age  was 
tcm^Kired  by  it ;  and  human  life  was  thence  prevented  firom 
being  entirely  degraded  to  a  level  with  that  of  the  beasts  which  * 
pcrisL 

Anselm  died  in  the  sixteenth  year  of  his  archbishopric,  and 
in  the  seventy-sixth  year  of  his  age.  Toward  the  end  of  his 
life,  he  wrote  on  the  "WiU,  Predestination,  and  Grace,  much  in 
Augustine's  manner.  In  prayers,  meditations,  and  hymns,  he 
seems  to  have  had  a  peculiar  delight.  Eadmer  says  that  he 
used  to  say,  "  If  he  saw  hell  open,  and  sin  before  him,  he  would 
leap  into  the  former  to  avoid  the  latter."  I  am  sorry  to  sec 
this  sentiment,  wliich,  stripped  of  figure,  means  no  more  than 
what  all  good  men  allow,  that  he  feared  sui  more  than  punish- 
ment, fis[>ersed  by  so  good  a  di\ine  as  Foxe  the  martyrologist* 
Ihit  Anselm  was  a  Papist,  and  the  best  Protestants  have  not 
been  without  their  prejudices. 

DR  JOHN  JORTIX. 

John  Jortin  was  a  native  of  St  Giles's,  where  he  was  born 
October  23,  1698;  and  as  he  was  for  twenty-five  years  minister 
of  a  chapel  in  New  Street,  Bloomsbury,  and  died  vicar  of  Ken- 
sington, nearly  the  whole  of  his  life  was  spent  in  London. 
HLs  education,  begim  at  the  Charter-House,  was  completed  at 
Jesus  College,  Cambridge,  and  he  early  acquired  a  taste  for 
that  elegant  scholarship,  which  formed  the  chief  business  and 
sohice  of  his  imambitious  career,  and  which  still  preserves  his 
name  from  oblivion. 

*  ^cta  and  Monuments,  vol.  1. 
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To  a  man  of  taste,  leisnro,  and  calm  temperament,  we  fancy, 
that  of  all  themes,  the  most  attractive  would  be  ^'  A  life  of 
Erasmns."  To  a  large  extent  involving  the  inner  histoiy  of 
Romanism,  it  would  include  the  revival  of  letters  in  the 
fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries,  and,  whilst  it  gave  us  a 
^impse  of  eveiy  court  in  Europe,  it  would  bring  us  acquainted 
"with  nearly  all  the  notabilities  of  the  period,  literary,  religious, 
and  political  Nor  would  the  least  part  of  the  author's  treat 
be  the  deliberate  perusal  of  the  ten  folios  which  have  come 
down  to  us  from  the  pen  of  the  clever,  witty,  sarcastic  Hol- 
lander, so  as  to  collect  for  his  mosaic  the  best  of  their  many- 
coloured  gems.  At  the  same  time,  Erasmus  is  not  the  sort 
of  hero  who  awakens  our  enthusiasm,  and  it  would  require 
much  tact  and  skill  to  interest  the  general  reader  in  the  long 
career  of  one  whom  Protestants  despised  as  a  time-server,  and 
whom  Papists  detested  as  a  traitor  within  their  camp.  Dr 
Jortin  made  the  attempt.  With  his  sense  of  humour,  his 
scholarship,  and  his  freedom  from  sectarianism,  it  was  a  con- 
genial employment;  and  if  he  had  arranged  his  materials  more 
skilfully,  he  would  have  produced  a  delightful  work.  But  he 
was  deficient  in  the  art  of  construction,  and  so  entirely  lacked 
the  dramatic  or  descriptive  talent,  that  l^e  has  given  us  little 
more  than  a  series  of  epistolary  extracts,  interspersed  with 
critical  remarks  by  himself  and  others ;  and,  consequently,  a 
lively  and  readable  "  Life  of  Erasmus,"  still  remains  a  desi- 
deratum in  literature. 

Owing  to  a  certain  desultory  turn  of  mind,  as  well  as  the 
artistic  deficiencies  already  indicated,  Dr  Jortin,  notwithstand- 
ing aU  his  enidition,  could  not  have  become  the  Gibbon  or  the 
Sismondi  of  the  Christian  Church ;  but  in  his  "  Remarks  on 
Ecclesiastical  History,"  he  has  given  us  five  volumes  of  ingeni- 
Ofos  criticism  on  detached  passages  in  the  Church's  annals,  and 
some  clever  and  lively  remarks  on  its  more  prominent  per- 
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sonages.  Most  of  these  fragments  are  characteriBed  by  »  fea- 
ture which  is  not  always  to  be  found  in  brilliant  writers.  His 
spirit  is  almost  invariably  kindly,  and  his  judgments  lean  to 
the  mild  and  charitable  side. 

Dr  Jortm  lies  buried  at  Kensington.  We  have  always 
deemed  his  epitaph  as  one  of  the  happiest  spedmens  of  lapi- 
dary writing :  so  brief,  so  worthy  of  a  Christian's  grave,  and, 
without  absolute  quaintness,  in  its  very  8in^>licity  so  strik- 
ing:— 

JO  :   JOBTIN 

MOBTALIS  ESSE  DESIIT 

AKNO  SALUns,  1770. 

ATATI8  72. 

dgprfaiu 

Cyprian  was  made  Bishop  of  Carthage,  a.d.  248.  It  hath 
been  said  of  him  that  he  was  fond  of  spiritual  power,  and  it 
cannot  entirely  bo  denied;  but  he  had  factious  ecclesiastics 
and  troublesome  schismatics  to  deal  with,  which  might  lead  him 
to  insist  somewhat  the  more  on  his  prerogatives;  and  it  is 
certain  that  in  one  point  he  was  for  restraining  Episcopal  en-  • 
croachments.  He  highly  approved  and  recommended  the 
method  of  appealing  to  the  people  in  the  election  of  bishops, 
and  of  asking  their  consent  and  approbation,  and  of  allowing 
them  a  negative.  He  thought  tliat  the  bishops  of  a  province 
had  no  right  to  make  a  cabal,  and  elect  a  bishop  secretly  by 
themselves,  and  obtrude  him  upon  the  ChurcL  But  after 
Christianity  was  the  established  and  the  ruling  religion,  great 
inconveniences,  and  tumults,  and  seditions,  and  massacres  arose 
from  the  popular  elections  of  bishops,  and  ecclesiastical  prefer- 
ments became  more  lucrative,  and  were  thought  more  worthy 
of  a  battle,  or  of  mean  tricks  and  solicitations. 
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Cypnan  npon  all  occasions  consulted  his  own  clergy  and 
people,  and  desired  their  consent.  The  bishops  of  Rome  at 
that  time  began  to  take  upon  them  and  to  domineer,  and 
Stephen,  dealing  about  his  censures  and  excommunications, 
behaved  himself  with  indecency  and  arrogance  towards  Cjrprian 
and  many  others,  in  the  affair  of  rebaptizing. 

In  a  Council  of  Carthage,  consisting  of  eighty-seven  bishops, 
Cyprian  said  to  them,  *'  None  of  us  ought  to  set  himself  up  as 
a  bishop  of  bishops,  or  pretend  tyrannically  to  constrain  his 
colleagues,  because  each  bishop  hath  a  liberty  and  a  power  to 
act  as  he  thinks  fit,  and  can  no  more  bo  judged  by  another 
bishop  than  he  can  judge  another.  But  we  must  all  wait 
for  the  judgment  of  Jesus  Christ,  to  whom  alone  belongs  the 
power  to  set  us  over  the  Church,  and  to  judge  of  our  actions." 
Du  Pin  inserted  these  words  in  his  "  Biblioth."  L  p.  164,  to 
buffet  the  Pope  by  the  hand  of  Cyprian. 

Many  passages  there  are  in  Cyprian's  writings  containing 
high  notions  of  Episcopal  authority  and  ecclesiastical  jurisdic- 
tion* Whilst  he  strenuously  opposed  the  domination  of  one 
pope,  he  seemed  in  some  manner  to  make  as  many  popes  as 
bishops,  and  mere  arithmetical  noughts  of  the  rest  of  the 
Christians ;  which  yet,  I  believe,  was  not  his  intent. 

In  the  persecution  under  Decius,  he  fled  from  Carthage,  and 
was  proscribed,  and  his  effects  were  seized.  Ho  was  censured 
by  some  persons  as  a  deserter  of  his  flock ;  but  the  decent  con- 
stancy and  the  Christian  piety  with  which  he  laid  down  his 
life  afterwards,  afford  a  presumption  that  he  had  not  retired 
for  want  of  courage. 

His  death  was  lamented  even  by  many  of  the  Pagans, 
whose  esteem  he  had  gained  by  his  affable  and  charitable 
behaviour. 

He  often  talks  of  his  visions  and  revelations,  some  of  which 
he  had  on  occasions  which  in  all  appearance  were  small  and 
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incoimidenible  euuugh,  whilat  he  had  none  to  guide  him  and 
set  him  right  in  points  of  more  importance.  He  appeals  to 
these  ▼iaons,  and  makes  osc  of  them  to  justify  his  oondnct 
It  would  be  dealing  too  severely  with  him,  considering  his 
character  in  other  respects,  to  ascribe  this  entirely  to  artifiee 
and  policy,  and  it  would  be  more  candid  and  charitable  to 
suppose  that  with  much  piety,  he  had  a  mixture  of  Afiicsn 
enthusiasm^  and  that  what  he  thought  upon  in  the  day,  he 
dreamed  of  at  night,  and  the  next  morning  took  his  dreamsfor 
Divine  admonitions.  Some  perhaps  will  choose  to  leave  it  am- 
biguous—{^um  £Uiu  vtnerii. 

In  his  treatise  ''  De  Lapsis,"  he  relates  some  strange  TpinH— > 
one  of  which  is  that  the  consecrated  bread  was  turned  into  a 
cinder  in  the  hands  of  a  profane  person,  who  thus  foon^ 
according  to  the  proverb,  jtro  themuro  carbones* 

^Vhen  the  Corintluans  shewed  a  want  of  reverence  and  d^ 
ccncy  in  receiving  the  Lord's  Sup^Mir,  what  was  the  cons^ 
quence  ?  "  For  this  cauKe  many  arc  weak  and  sickly  among  you, 
and  many  sleep."  The  correetion  wna  solenm  and  tremendous 
But  of  these  traiisfomiations  what  can  wo  say  ?  and  how  ctt 
we  give  credit  to  tlieni  i 

*  Macariiu  of  Alexandria,  n  colel  natcd  monk  and  Siiiut  of  the  fourth  oenttHTf  • 
U  said  to  have  related  this  story,  that  when  themouka  approached  to  the  holj 
communion,  and  stretched  out  their  hands  to  receive  it,  devils  under  tbi 
figure  of  little  ugly  Ethiopian  bo}'B  (who  were  only  visible  to  Macarius)  pit 
vented  the  officiating  priest,  and  gave  to  some  of  them  coals  instead  of  tk 
consecrated  bread,  which  bread,  thougli  to  by-standers  it  seemed  to  be  gits 
by  the  priest  and  received  by  these  monks,  returned  back  again  to  the  alur: 
whilst  other  monks,  who  were  more  piuus  and  better  disposed,  when  they 
approached  to  receive  the  sacrament,  chased  the  evil  spirits  away,  who  tti 
with  great  terror  and  precipitation,  because  an  angel,  who  assisted  at  ibt 
altar,  put  his  hand  upon  the  hand  of  the  presbyter  when  he  delivered  tbi 
sacrament  to  these  goo<l  men.    This  account  in  in  the  Vita  Patruvi,  tfd 
inserted,  with  a  thousand  more  stories  of  the  same  kind,  in  TiUemoDt,  H.  B< 
viii.  641.    To  such  a  degree  the  boldness  of  feigning  miracles,  and  the  &a' 
lity  of  admitting  them,  was  carried  in  those  days  ! 
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There  is  a  stoiy  of  the  same  kind,  of  bread  tamed  into  a 
fltooe^  rekted  by  Sozomen.  An  heretic  of  the  sect  of  the 
Maoedoniana  had  a  wife  of  the  same  sect.  The  man  was  con- 
verted by  Chiysostom^  and  used  many  ai^goments,  in  yain,  to 
bring  over  his  stubborn  spouse.  At  last  he  told  her  that  if 
she  would  not  receive  the  Lord's  Supper  with  him  at  church, 
he  would  live  with  her  no  longer.  She  consented,  but  was 
resolved  to  deceive  him,  and  instead  of  eating  the  bread  which 
the  minister  gave  her,  she  took  some  which  she  had  brought 
with  her ;  but  as  she  was  biting  it,  it  was  turned  into  a  stone 
m  her  mouth,  a  stone  neither  in  substance  nor  colour  like  other 
stones,  and  bearing  upon  it  the  impression  of  her  teeth,  which 
made  her  repent  and  publicly  confess  her  crima  This  hap- 
pened about  the  end  of  the  fourth  century,  and  Sozomen  can 
supply  us  with  an  hundred  miracles  as  good.  His  sending 
unbelievers  to  the  church  to  look  at  the  Btone  which  was  kept 
there  as  a  rarity  was  very  judicious 

I  would  willingly  have  paid  a  greater  deference  to  the  au- 
thority and  testimony  of  this  pious  father  and  martyr  concern- 
ing visions  and  miracles;  and  if  I  dissent  from  him,  it  is  not 
without  some  reluctance.     I  have  no  notion  of  di£fering  from 
forthy  persons,  living  or  dead,  for  the  sake  of  singularity  or 
i  contradiction,  in  which  I  can  discern  no  charms,  and  neither 
leasure  nor  profit.     To  an  opinion  commonly  received,  and 

«eived  by  good  men,  when  T  cannot  assent,  I  am  inclined  to 

"  In\'itU8,  Regina,  tuo  de  littore  cessi." 

But  alas !  Opinion  is  a  queen  who  will  not  accept  of  such 
uses: 

**  Ilia  solo  fixes  oculos  aversa  tencbat ; 
Nee  magis  incepto  vultum  sermone  movetur, 
Qnam  si  dura  sil^x  aut  stct  Marpesia  cautes.*' 
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Origen  and  other  ancient  Christians  ascribed  to  onr 
Saviour  this  saying — *^  Act  like  skilfol  bankers,  rejecting  what 
is  bad,  and  retaining  what  is  good.**  This  precept  is  proper 
for  all  who  apply  themselves  to  the  stndy  of  religiona  antiqni- 
ties.  Good  and  bad  money  is  offered  to  them,  and  they  oa^t 
to  beware  of  the  coin  which  will  not  pass  current  in  the  re- 
public of  letters  and  in  the  critical  world,  and  of  that  which  is 
found  light  when  weighed  in  the  bahmce  of  the  sanctnaiy. 
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A  FBEACHEB  who  WTites  a  new  sermon  every  week,  produces  a 
thousand  in  twenty  years,  and  we  have  no  doubt  that  many  a 
minister  might  boast  an  unpublished  authorship,  quite  as  ex- 
tensive as  the  hundred  printed  octavos  of  Sir  Walter  Scott. 
Nor  are  the  instances  few  where  all  this  elaborate  preparation 
has  been  gone  through  for  the  sake  of  a  very  limited  auditory. 
The  inhabitiints  of  a  rural  hamlet,  the  frequenters  of  a  village 
chapel,  have  monopolised  the  whole  of  it.  Could  we  conceive 
a  poet  or  a  pamphleteer  issuing  a  weekly  publication  to  the 
inhabitants  of  a  Pitcaim's  Island  or  an  lona,  we  should  have  a 
case  somewhat  equivalent  to  the  conscientious  and  unambi- 
tious pastor,  who  spends  the  best  part  of  his  time  preparing 
for  his  scanty  audience  the  weekly  quota  of  exhortation  and 
instmction,  and  who  feels  it  "  an  over-payment  of  delight,"  if 
now  and  then  a  sinner  is  converted  from  the  error  of  his  ways, 
or  if  a  parishioner  shews  8}inptom3  of  incipient  amendment. 

What  becomes  of  all  the  sermons  ?  We  do  not  mean.  What 
becomes  of  all  the  manuscripts?  for  many  sermons  were 
never  written ;  but,  What  is  the  result  or  product  from  all 
this  preaching  ?  In  our  melancholy  moods,  we  are  apt  to  fear 
that  it  is  very  small.  Is  it  not  a  rare  thing  to  hear  of  a  dis- 
trict solemnised,  and  devoting  even  temporary  attention  to  the 
concerns  of  eternity  ?  Is  it  not  rare  to  find  so  much  as  anr 
individual,  on  whom  a  change  so  conspicuous  has  taken  place, 
as  to  deserve  the  name  of  conversion  ?  How  many  ministers 
can  point  to  infidels  whom  their  preaching  has  convinced,  or 
drunkards  whom  it  has  sobered  t  How  often  is  a  sermon  fol* 
lowed  by  the  healing  of  a  family  feud,  or  the  setting  up  of 
&mily  worship^ — ^by  the  restitution  of  stolen  property,  or  hj 
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the  discontinuance  in  a  locality  of  some  cruel  or  demoialiaing 
amusement? 

Yet,  occasionally  such  effects  do  follow,  and  assuredly  tbey 
would  not  be  rare  were  they  sought  more  habitually  and  more 
hopefully.     But  after  their  first  efforts,  it  would  almost  appear 
as  if  many  ministers  ceased  to  realise  their  mission,  and  no 
longer  looked  for  the  help  of  the  Holy  Spirit     They  and  their 
audience  take  up  a  relative  position,  which  is  henceforth  never 
more  to  alter — a  professional  solemnity  on  the  one  ude,  a 
respectful  non-atteution  on  the  other.     Year  after  year  steab 
on,  during  which  the  ecclesiastical  sing-song  or  orthodox  com- 
mon-places are  drawled  forth  in  hepdomadal  instalments  to 
drowsy  church- wardens,  or  less  comatose  deacons ;  and,  unleM 
it  emerge  from  some  fiineral  occasion,  there  does  not  sweU  up 
£rom  the  fiat  dry  surface  a  single  impressive  idea,  a  single 
burst  of  urgent  a])pe«'d  or  genuine  emotion.     In  as  £[ur  as  abid* 
ing  impression  or  moral  result  is  concerned,  the  effect  is  much 
the  same  when  that  voice  in  the  pulpit  is  hushed,  and  whfiD 
that  bell  in  the  steeple  is  broken  :  a  sacred  and  familiar  sound 
has  passed  away,  but  it  "vvill  soon  be  replaced  by  another,  of 
different  pitch  and  tone  perhaps,  but  destined  in  its  turn  to 
diflfuse,  through  half-shut  ears,  the  same  Sabbatic  lullaby. 

During  the  eighteenth  century,  at  the  rate  of  ten  thousand 
every  Sunday,  fifty  millions  of  sennons  must  have  proceeded 
from  the  pulpits  of  Enghmd.  Of  these  we  may  assume  that 
the  best  are  still  extant ;  and  if  we  set  aside  those  discourses 
which  were  preached  by  the  evangelists  of  the  Great  Revivil, 
and  which  wc  shall  have  occasion  to  notice  in  a  subsequent 
section,  they  give  us,  on  the  whole,  a  dreary  sense  of  impo- 
tence and  poverty ;  and  as  we  turn  over  the  broad-margined 
volumes,  so  jejune  and  vapid,  our  first  wonder  is  how  mfli 
could  have  the  patience  to  consign  such  inanities  to  paper; 
our  next  wonder  is  how  people  could  be  found  to  listen  to  sodi 
effusions  when  preached,  to  buy  and  peruse  them  when  printed. 
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Oar  British  literature  presents  no  other  expanse  so  dull  and 
desolate ;  and  to  compile  the  beauties  of  Smalridge  and  Moss, 
Stennett  and  Guyse,  would  be  a  task  as  agreeable  and  as  re- 
muneratiyey  as  the  virtuoso's  who  should  try  to  gather  gems 
in  a  bricklayer's  yard,  or  who  would  fill  his  portfolio  with 
monntain  sketches  from  a  rolling  prairie.  We  shall  do  the  best 
that  we  can  for  our  readers;  but  even  amongst  the  most 
admired  preachers  of  Queen  Anne's,  and  the  earlier  Georgian 
eraBy  they  must  not  expect  much  fertility  of  thought,  or  fervour 
of  spirit. 

BISHOP  ATTERBURY. 

Fbancib  Atterburt  was  bom  at  Middleton  Keynes,  in 
Backinghamshire,  March  6,  1GG3.  At  Christ  Church,  Oxford, 
he  early  obtained  the  reputation  of  a  first-rate  classical  scholar; 
and  in  editing  an  Anthology  of  Latin  Poems  by  Italian  Bards, 
and  in  aiding  his  pupil  Boyle,  afterwards  Earl  of  Orrery,  in  his 
funouB  controversy  with  Bentley,  ho  found  some  employment 
for  his  vigorous  mind,  and  an  outlet  for  Ids  multifarious  ac- 
qoisitionfl.  But  his  turn  was  active,  and  his  tastes  were  rhe- 
torical, and  the  Lower  House  of  Convocation,  as  well  as  the 
polpit,  famished  an  arena  more  congenial  than  the  cloisters  of 
a  coll^.  At  an  early  period  appointed  chaplain  to  King 
William  and  Queen  Mary,  he  rose  to  the  highest  place  among 
the  preachers  of  the  day;  and  as  the  champion  of  the  rights  of 
Convocation,  his  zealous  churchnianship  gave  him  a  position  by 
idiich  he  profited  in  the  subsequent  reign.  In  1712,  he  was 
made  Dean  of  Christ  Church,  and  in  the  year  following  his  pro- 
motion culminated  in  the  mitre  and  the  episcopal  throne  of 
Bochester.  This  last  he  had  occupied  for  ten  years,  when,  by 
a  startling  disclosure,  he  was  hurled  from  his  high  estate.  A 
correspondence  was  brought  to  light  implicating  him  in  efforts 
to  restore  the  Pretender,  and  notwithstanding  his  own  ingenious 
and  eloquent  defence,  a  bill  of  pains  and  penalties  was  carried 
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ihrongli  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  and  in  Jane  1723  he  left 
his  native  land  an  exile.  He  died  at  Paris,  Fcbmaiy  15, 1732. 
-  '  One  of  the  few  books,  the  shortness  of  which  is  really  to  be 
regretted,  is  Dr  William  King^s  "  Anecdotes  of  his  Own  l^es." 
He  mentions  that  in  1715  he  dined  with  the  Duke  of  Ormond, 
when  Atterbury  was  one  of  a  party  of  fourteen.  "  During  the 
dinner  there  was  a  jocular  dispute  (I  forget  how  it  was  intro- 
duced) concerning  short  prayers.  Sir  William  Wyndham  told 
ns,  that  the  shortest  prayer  he  had  ever  heard  was  the  prayer 
of  a  common  soldier  just  before  the  battle  of  Blenheim: — ^'0 
Qod,  if  there  be  a  God,  save  my  soul,  if  I  have  a  souL'  This 
was  followed  by  a  general  laugh.  I  immediately  reflected  thit 
"Such  a  treatment  of  the  subject  was  too  ludicrous,  at  least  fciy 
improper,  where  a  learned  and  religious  prelate  was  one  of  the 
company.  But  I  had  soon  an  opportunity  of  making  a  dif- 
ferent reflection.  Atterbury,  seeming  to  join  in  the  converse 
tion,  and  aj>j  Jying  himself  to  Sir  W.  Wyndham,  said — *  Yonr 
prayer,  Sir  William,  is  indeed  very  short;  but  I  remember 
another  as  short,  but  a  much  better,  offered  up  likewise  by  ft 
poor  soldier  in  the  same  circumstances : — **  O  God,  if  in  the 
day  of  battle  I  forget  Thee,  do  Thou  not  forget  me."'  Tins,  tf 
Atterbury  pronounced  it  with  his  usual  grace  and  dignity,  irae 
a  very  gentle  and  polite  reproof,  and  was  immediately  felt  by 
the  whole  company;  and  the  Duke  of  Ormond,  who  was  the 
best  bred  man  of  his  age,  suddenly  turned  the  discourse  to 
another  subject.'*  •»' 

Dr  King's  otlier  anecdote  is  equally  characteristic  of  the 
bishop's  tact  and  promptitude,  and  its  wit  has  seldom  been 
surpassed  in  the  annals  of  parliamentary  debate.  On  occasioo 
of  some  bill  being  introduced  into  the  House  of  Lords,  Atte^ 
bury  took  occasion  to  remark  that  "  he  had  prophesied  Isit 
winter  that  this  bill  would  be  attempted  in  the  present  sessioiy 
and  he  was  sorry  to  find  that  he  had  proved  a  true  prophet* 
Lord  Coningsby  replied,  and,  as  usual,  speaking  in  a  paasioii, 
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he  deaired  the  Honse  to  remark  "  that  one  of  the  right  reverend 
had  set  himself  forth  as  a  prophet;  but  for  his  part  he  did  not 
know  what  prophet  to  liken  him  to,  unless  to  that  furious  pro- 
phet Balaam,  who  was  reproved  by  his  own  ass."  In  his  reply, 
the  bishop  met  the  rude  attack  with  much  spirit  and  calmness, 
'Ooncluding,  ''Since  the  noble  lord  hath  discovered  in  our  man- 
ners such  a  similitude,  I  am  well  content  to  be  compared  to 
the  prophet  Balaam:  but,  my  lords,  I  am  at  a  loss  how  to 
make  out  the  other  part  of  the  parallel.  I  am  sure  that  I 
liave  been  reproved  by  nobody  but  his  lordship." 

Much  of  Atterbury's  charm  was  personal.  A  contemporary 
isitic,  complaining  how  entirely  the  art  of  speaking,  "  with  the 
proper  ornaments  of  voice  and  gesture,'*  is  neglected  amongst 
the  clergy  of  Britain,  makes  an  exception  in  favour  of  Atter- 
bury.  **  He  has  so  much  regard  to  his  congregation,  that  he 
commits  to  his  memory  what  he  is  to  say  to  them;  and  has  so 
4H)ft  and  graceful  a  behaviour,  that  it  must  attract  your  atten- 
tion.  His  person,  it  is  to  be  confessed,  is  no  small  recom- 
mendation; but  he  is  to  be  highly  commended  for  not  losing 
that  advantage,  and  adding  to  the  propriety  of  speech,  which 
might  pass  the  criticism  of  Longinus,  an  action  which  would 
have  been  approved  by  Demosthenes.  He  has  a  peculiar  force 
in  his  way,  and  has  many  of  Ms  audience,  who  could  not  be 
intelligent  hearers  of  his  discourse,  were  there  not  explanation 
as  well  as  grace  in  his  action.  This  art  of  lus  is  used  with  the 
moflt  exact  and  honest  skill.  He  never  attempts  3rour  passions 
mntil  he  has  convinced  your  reason.  All  the  objections  which  he 
CHI  form  are  laid  open  and  dispersed  before  he  uses  the  least 
iFehemence  in  his  sermon ;  but  when  he  thinks  he  has  your  head,  he 
very  soon  wins  your  heart,  and  never  pretends  to  shew  the  beauty 
of  holiness  until  he  hath  convinced  you  of  the  truth  of  it."* 

In  the  second  of  the  following  extracts  the  conceit  in  which 

the  rainbow  is  spoken  of  as  ''  a  bow  without  an  arrow,"  ia  what 

*  The  Tatler,  No.  66.    The  date  is  1709. 
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we  would  scarcely  have  anticipated  firom  the  ft^tidioiis  taste 
and  the  Greek  scholarship  of  Atterbuiy. 

XDreamss  anli  Vimnsi. 

1.  For  the  most  part  dreams  are  nothing  else  but  the  inco- 
herent and  disjointed  images  of  those  things  we  haye  recdTcd 
into  the  fancy  by  the  senses,  and  treasured  up  in  our  memorieB 
when  we  were  awake :  and  we  may  as  reasonably  hope  to  find 
exact  and  curious  pictures  drawn  in  the  clouds,  as  any  tmth 
and  certainty  in  these  dreams.     And  yet  such  is  our  folly  and 
superstition,  that  we  will  be  continually  spelling  the  counsels 
of  the  Almighty  in  these  antic  and  insignificant  characten; 
And  fancy  the  product  of  our  distempered  imaginations  to  be 
the  dictates  of  the  Holy  Spiiit  and  the  oracles  of  God.     There 
is  nothing  more  vain  and  foolish  than  our  ordinary  dreams, 
except  it  be  those  persons  who  are  nicely  and  curiously  exact 
in  the  observation  of  them,  and  look  upon  them  as  the  hand 
and  index,  which  is  to  point  out  to  them  what  is  to  come  to 
pass.     And  in  truth,  this  is  so  slight  and  trifling  a  subject, 
that  it  were  not  fit  to  be  mentioned  in  a  sennon  or  serious  dis- 
course, were  not  the  generality  of  mankind  so  superstitiouslj 
given  to  the  observation  of  them.     How  this  piece  of  enthu- 
siasm came  to  obtain  so  universally,  is  no  difficult  matter  to 
determine ;  for  in  the  first  ages  of  the  world  God  made  use  of 
this  way  to  reveal  Himself  to  mankind;  and  then  the  deril, 
who  loves  to  ape  God  in  his  woi*ship,  took  up  this  method  of 
giving  his  oracles,  and  instituted  this  custom  as  a  sacred  rite; 
that  men  should  sleej)  in  the  temples  of  his  idols  when  they 
came  to  inquire  anything  of  them ;  and  answers  were  given  to 
them  in  Dreams  and  Night  Visions.*     And  therefore  we  may 
justly   conclude,    that   the   nice   and   curious  observation  of 
dreams   is    not    only    unreasonable    and    superstitious,  but 

•  The  text  is  Job  xxxiii.  14-16. 
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heathenish  also.     And  if  the  curious  observation  of  ordinary 
dreams  is  so  sinful,  then  it  follows — 

2.  That  we  ought  not  to  publish  our  own  fancies  and 
imaginations  for  divine  visions  and  inspirations  and  the 
revelations  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  How  frequent  has  it  been  in 
these  last  ages,  for  men  not  only  to  be  deluded  themselves^ 
but  to  seduce  others  also ;  to  set  up  for  inspired  persons  and 
new  prophets  by  the  help  of  a  heated  imagination !  And  in 
truth,  what  is  all  that  enthusiasm  which  so  much  reigns 
amongst  us,  but  the  dreams  of  those  persons,  whose  vitiated 
imagination  depraves  their  judgments?  We  have  too  many 
who  make  great  pretences  to  a  new  light  within  them,  which 
will  guide  them  into  all  truth,  teach  them  what  they  ought  to 
believe,  and  what  to  do,  without  the  help  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tare.  Others  there  are  who  are  assured  by  no  less  testimony 
than  that  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  that  they  arc  the  children  of 
Qod,  and  of  the  number  of  the  elect,  though  their  works  tes- 
tify against  them,  that  they  are  the  children  of  the  devil. 
What  are  these  but  the  efiforts  of  a  distempered  fancy,  the 
waking  dreams  of  poor  deluded  men,  who  first  take  a  great  deal 
of  pains  to  deceive  themselves,  and  then  double  their  diligence  to 
impose  upon  others?  Let  me  speak  to  them  in  the  words  of 
Maimonides;  "  There  are  (says  he)  some  who,  by  the  help  of 
An  over-heated  imagination,  have  such  strange  fancies,  dreams, 
and  ecstasies,  that  they  take  themselves  for  prophets,  and 
much  wonder  that  they  have  such  fancies  and  imaginations; 
conceiting  at  last,  that  all  sciences  and  faculties  are  infused 
into  them  without  any  pains  or  study.  And  hence  it  is  that 
they  fall  into  many  odd  opinions,  in  many  s];>eculativc  points 
of  no  great  moment,  and  do  so  mix  true  notions  with  such  as 
are  seemingly  and  imaginarily  so,  as  if  heaven  and  earth  were 
jumbled  together.  All  which  proceeds  from  the  too  great 
force  of  the  imaginative  faculty,  and  the  imbecility  of  the 
rational"     Thus  he.     This  delusion,  then,  in  the  sense  of  this 
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exoeUent  writer,  concerning  those  enthusiasts,  who  protend  to 
revelation,  arises  from  hence;  that  their  fuicies  are  inyigo- 
rated  and  impregnated,  but  their  reason  is  not  informed,  nor 
their  understandings  possessed  with  a  true  sense  of  things  in 
their  due  coherence  and  contexture,  and  therefore  they  are  so 
apt  to  embrace  things  contrary  to  all  true  sense  and  sober 
reason.  The  best  remedy  against  tins  dangerous  and  too  epi- 
deniical  disease  of  this  nation,  is  to  take  up  all  oar  opiniom^ 
and  to  govern  all  our  actions,  by  the  written  word  of  Qod; 
for  it  is  a  grosd  piece  of  folly  and  madness,  to  seek  after  new 
lights  and  revelations,  when  Crod  himself  hath  told  us,  thit 
His  word  shall  bo  '*  a  light  to  our  feet  and  a  lantern  to  our 
paths,"  sufficient  to  guide  us  into  all  truth.  This  is  the 
touch-stone  by  which  we  ought  to  try  all  new  lights  and  pro- 
tended revelations,  all  such  doctrines  and  practices  as  beir 
the  face  of  venerable  antiquity,  or  agreeable  novelty.  If  they 
do  not  agree  with  this,  if  they  run  counter  in  any  point  to 
these  lively  oracles,  it  is  only  error  and  vice,  under  the  guise  and 
appearance  of  \'irtue  and  truth.  God  speaks  to  us  indeed  in 
dreams  and  visions  of  the  night,  and  shimberings  on  the  bed, 
but  it  is  not  to  discover  any  new  and  unrevealed  truth,  to 
make  any  additional  discovery  of  His  will,  but  only  to  rouse  up 
our  minds,  and  awaken  our  attention,  and  put  us  upon  th« 
practice  of  those  duties,  and  the  belief  of  those  articles,  which 
have  been  so  frequently  inculcated  into  us,  and  written  in  the 
volume  of  this  holy  lx>ok ;  and  therefore. 

Lastly,  how  careful  ought  we  to  be  to  give  an  attentive  ear 
to  these  divine  admonitions,  and  to  cherish  these  holy  inspin- 
tions ;  for  smce  God  has  left  off  speaking  to  men  in  dreams 
and  visions,  and  converses  with  us  now  in  a  still  voice — sug- 
gesting to  our  minds  good  thoughts,  inspiring  our  soids  with 
holy  desires  and  affections,  and  by  His  grace  inciting  and 
quickening  us  to  do  good,  and  reproving  us  when  we  do  amiss, 
leading  us  into  the  right  way,  and  exhorting  us  to  persevere  in 
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it — ^it  must  certainly  be  our  unquestionable  duty  and  truest 
interest^  to  comply  with  these  holy  inspirations;  to  dispose 
ourselves  for  the  receiving  of  them,  by  furnishing  our  minds 
with  suitable  dispositions  and  qualifications,  by  an  attentive 
regard  to  whatsoever  He  speaks  to  us,  and  an  humble  submis- 
fflon  to  everything  which  becomes  our  duty.  For  shall  CJod 
speak  to  us,  and  shall  not  man  hear?  Shall  we  not  say  with 
Samuel,  "  Speak,  Lord;  for  thy  servant  heareth]"  And  yet 
how  frequently  do  we  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  these  admonitions ! 
And  though  God  speaks  once,  yea  twice,  yet  we  regard  it  not ! 
Who  is  there  that  has  not  heard  God  speak  to  him  by  the  voice 
of  affliction,  and  the  awakening  dispensations  of  His  providence, 
by  the  voice  of  His  ministers,  and  the  inspirations  of  His 
Holy  Spirit?  And  yet  all  these  admonitions  have  not  been 
sufficient  to  work  his  reformation  and  amendment.  There  are 
none  of  us  but  have  been  frequently  warned  to  flee  from  the 
wrath  to  come,  whilst  we  lie  musing  on  our  beds,  and  calling 
to  mind  the  past  actions  of  our  lives.  Is  there  not  a  voice 
within  us  which  either  accuses  or  excuses  us?  which  repre- 
sents to  us  the  reasonableness  of  a  holy,  just,  and  good  life, 
and  the  folly  and  madness  of  being  vicious  and  wicked,  and 
what  dangerous  effects  sin  doth  continually  produce?  And  if 
80^  how  reasonable  is  it,  that  we  should  hearken  to  this 
heavenly  monitor?  that  we  should  weigh  and  consider  what 
He  dictates  to  us,  and  resolve  to  perform  whatsoever  we  are 
assured  will  conduce  to  our  truest  interest,  both  here  and  here- 
after? Which  that  we  may  all  of  us  do,  God  of  His  mercy 
grant  for  Jesus  Christ  His  sake. 

CSc  JSlainboto  about  tje  dTfjrone. 

There  will  certainly  come  a  time  when  we  shall  all  stand 
before  the  throne  of  God,  to  be  judged  according  to  our  works, 
and  to  receive  sentence  according  to  our  deeds  done  in  the 
flesh,  when  the  whole  world  shall  be  on  fire,  ^*  the  heavens  shall 
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be  shrivelled  up  like  a  scroU  of  parchment,  the  elements  mdit 
with  fervent  heat,  and  the  earth  and  all  that  is  therein  shall  be 
burnt  up ;"  when  both  the  book  of  Ood*s  law  and  the  bookcf 
our  own  consciences  shall  be  opened,  and  all  our  thooj^its, 
words,  and  actions  writ  in  plain  and  legible  chanctera^  and 
exposed  to  the  view  of  men  and  angels,  and  the  devil,  our  ac- 
cuser, shall  read  our  indictment  against  us,  aggravating  ourani 
with  all  tlie  most  heightening  circumstances.  And  then,  man 
not  the  thn)no  encompassed  with  this  rainbow ;  were  there  not 
''  mercy  with  Him,  that  He  might  be  feared,'*|what  course  qooU 
we  possibly  take  ?  Could  we  either  avoid  or  endure  the  t»- 
geance  of  an  angiy  God  ?  Could  we  withstand  the  power,  or 
oppose  the  wrath  of  the  Almighty  ?  To  fancy  this,  would  be 
the  most  desperate  folly.  What  then  ]  Should  we  deny  the 
fact,  our  consciences  will  be  instead  of  a  thousand  witnesMl 
Or  should  we  call  to  the  mountains  to  fall  on  us,  and  cover  luf 
Alas !  they  will  shake  and  tremble  no  less  than  we.  But  v 
there  no  balm  in  our  Gilead  ?  Is  there  no  help  for  poor 
miserable  men  within  their  own  reach  1  Was  misery  so  snre^ 
entailed  upon  them  after  the  fall,  that  there  is  no  possibility  rf 
reversing  tlie  sentence  by  their  own  means?  No,  certainlfy 
our  strength  is  but  weakness,  we  have  no  power  to  raise  oiff- 
selves  out  of  this  miserable  condition,  or  to  give  the  leiflt 
helping  hand  towards  our  recovery.  All  that  strength  which 
God  gave  us  at  the  first,  we  lost  by  the  fall  of  our  first  parents, 
and  have  forfeited  that  grace  which  He  has  afforded  us  unoe^ 
by  the  misuse  of  it.  So  that  if  we  look  down  only  upon  o^I^ 
selves,  we  shall  find  nothing  but  this  dismal  prospect  of  horror 
and  despair ;  we  can  claim  nothing  of  God,  nor  have  we  any 
thing  of  our  own  to  succour  and  help  us ;  to  us  belongs  con- 
fusion of  face  and  everlasting  misery,  "  lamentation,  mouminf^ 
and  woe.*'  But  if  we  look  up  unto  heaven ,  we  may  there  behold 
that  bow  which  God  has  placed  about  the  throne,  to  remind  ub 
of  that  covenant  of  mercy  which  God  has  established  with  nff 
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and  ratified  and  confirmed  it  with  the  blood  of  His  dearly  be- 
loved Son,  to  assure  every  broken  heart  and  truly  penitent 
nnner,  that  .though  He  is  a  terrible  Judge  to  obstinate  offenders, 
yet  He  will  be  a  gracious  and  merciful  Saviour  to  all  those  who 
are  reconciled  to  Him  through  Christ,  and  have  their  sins  par- 
doned by  His  death  and  satisfaction.     God  ia  both  able  and 
willing  to  recover  us  out  of  that  desperate  condition  into  which 
we  have  reduced  ourselves.     To  the  Lord  our  God  belongs 
mercy  and  plenteous  forgiveness,  though  we  have  rebelled 
against  Him.     And  therefore  it  is  observable  that  this  bow  has 
no  string  :  it  is  not  bent  to  execute  God's  vengeance  upon  us, 
but  it  is  placed  about  the  throne,  as  instruments  of  war  used 
to  be  in  times  of  peace,  amongst  the  Romans,  for  ornaments  to 
their  houses  and  the  temples  of  their  gods.     It  is  a  bow  with- 
out an  arrow,  denoting  to  us  that  our  blessed  Saviour  has 
appealed  Gk)d*s  wrath,  and  taken  away  the  stiog  of  sin  and 
death,  and,  as  it  were,  disarmed  God's  justice ;  so  that  now 
areiy  one  who  is  reconciled  to  God  through  Christ  has  no  rea- 
aon  to  fear  "  the  arrows  that  iiy  by  night,  nor  the  pestilence 
that  walketh  at  noonday,"  the  most  dreadful  threatenings  and 
judgments  of  God ;  for  God  has  laid  aside  His  thunder  out  of 
His  hand,  and  is  ready  to  embrace  us  with  the  arms  of  a  loving 
and  indulgent  Father.     And  lastly,  it  is  a  bow  encompassing 
the  throne,  denoting  to  us  that  God's  mercy  is  exalted  above 
His  justice ;  for  though  all  God's  attributes  are  equal,  as  they 
are  essentially  in  €k>d,  yet,  in  their  effects  and  in  the  exercise 
ti  them,  they  shine  with  a  different  lustre ;  and  the  goodness 
of  God  is  that  attribute  which  in  a  peculiar  manner  adorns  the 
Divine  nature,  and  renders  it  amiable  and  lovely,  as  well  as 
▼enerable  and  adorable.     God's  mercy,  which  is  only  the  exer- 
cise of  His  goodness  towards  offenders,  is  represented  in  the 
Holy  Scripture  with  peculiar  privileges  above  the  rest  of  His 
attributes.     God  is  styled  "the  Father  of  mercy;"    "He  is 
ikh  in  mercy;"  and  mercy  is  said  to  ''please  Him;''  He 
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desires  to  be  known  by  this  attribute  to  the  whole  woild; 
He  is  the  Lord  God  gracious  and  merciful,  and  pnUidy  de- 
clares that  His  mercy  rejoices  over  judgment  And  tlierafore 
the  rainbow  is  placed  about  the  throne,  to  signify  to  us  tfaik 
Ood  is  alwciys  mindful  of  His  gratdous  covenant  made  with 
mankind ;  and  that  in  the  midst  of  justice  He  rememboi 
mercy. 

DEAN  SWIFT. 

Of  the  pulpit  performances  of  the  Dean  of  St  Patrick's  odj 
three  specimens  survive.  The  following  sermon  was  a  flpecal 
favourite  with  Dr  Chalmers,  and  he  used  to  read  it  to  his  das 
as  a  good  example  of  plain  sense  and  downrightness,  as  wdl 
as  of  a  wise  forbearance,  brought  to  the  treatment  of  a  difficult 
subject.     The  text  is  1  John  v.  7. 

Except  to  the  lovers  of  morbid  mental  anatomy,  the  bistoiy 
of  Jonathan  Swifl  is  not  an  attractive  subject.  Those  who 
wish  to  study  it  will  find  abundant  materials  in  his  numerous 
biographers  and  critics,  from  Dr  Johnson  down  to  Sir  Walter 
Scott  and  Mr  Thackeray. 

©It  tfjc  STtinitg. 

This  day  being  set  apart  to  acknowledge  our  belief  in  tlw 
Eternal  Trinity,  I  thought  it  might  be  proper  to  employ  my 
present  discourse  entirely  upon  that  subject;  and  I  hope  to 
handle  it  in  such  a  manner  that  the  most  ignorant  among  yoa 
may  return  home  better  informed  of  your  duty  in  this  great 
point  than  probably  you  are  at  present. 

It  must  be  confessed,  that  by  the  weakness  and  indiscretion 
of  busy  (or,  at  best,  of  well-meaning)  people,  as  well  as  by  the 
malice  of  those  who  are  enemies  to  all  revealed  religion,  and 
are  not  content  to  possess  their  own  infidelity  in  silence,  with- 
out communicating  it  to  the  disturbance  of  mankind ;  I  say,  bf 
these  means,  it  must  be  confessed,  that  the  doctrine  of  the 
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Trinity  hath  8u£fered  very  much,  and  made  Christianity  suffer 
along  with  it  For  these  two  things  must  be  granted :  First, 
That  men  of  wicked  lives  would  be  very  glad  there  were  no 
troth  in  Christianity  at  all;  and,  secondly,  If  they  can  pick  out 
any  one  single  article  in  the  Christian  religion  which  appears 
not  agreeable  to  their  own  corrupted  reason,  or  to  the  aigu- 
ments  of  those  bad  people  who  follow  the  trade  of  seducing 
others,  they  presently  conclude,  that  the  truth  of  the  whole 
gospel  must  sink  along  with  that  one  article ;  which  is  just  as 
wise  as  if  a  man  should  say,  because  he  dislikes  one  law  of  his 
conntiy,  he  will  therefore  observe  no  law  at  all.  And  yet  that 
one  law  may  be  very  reasonable  in  itself,  although  he  doth 
not  allow  it^  or  doth  not  know  the  reason  of  the  lawgivers. 

Thus  it  hath  happened  with  the  great  doctrine  of  the  Tri- 
nity ;  which  word  is  indeed  not  in  Scripture,  but  was  a  term  of 
art  invented  in  the  earlier  times  to  express  the  doctrine  by  a 
single  word  for  the  sake  of  brevity  and  convenience.  The  doc- 
trine then,  as  delivered  in  Holy  Scripture,  although  not  exactly 
in  the  same  words,  is  very  short,  and  amoimts  only  to  this — 
That  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost  are  each  of  them 
Qod,  and  yet  that  there  is  but  one  God.  For,  as  to  the  word 
person,  when  we  say  there  are  three  persons,  and  as  to  those 
other  explanations  in  the  Athanasian  creed  this  day  read  to 
you  (whether  compiled  by  Athanasius  or  no),  they  were  taken 
up  three  hundred  years  after  Christ  to  expound  this  doctrine; 
and  I  will  tell  you  upon  what  occasion.  About  that  time  there 
sprang  up  a  heresy  of  a  people  called  Arians,  from  one  Arius 
the  leader  of  them.  These  denied  our  Saviour  to  be  Gk>d, 
although  they  allowed  all  the  rest  of  the  gospel  (wherein  they 
were  more  sincere  than  their  followers  among  us).  Thus  the 
Christian  world  was  divided  into  two  parts,  until  at  length,  by 
the  zeal  and  courage  of  Saint  Athanasius,  the  Arians  were  con- 
demned in  a  general  council,  and  a  creed  formed  upon  the  true 
fiuth,  as  Saint  Athanasius  hath  settled  it.     This  creed  is  now 
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read  at  certain  times  in  our  churches,  which,  althon^  it  is 
useful  for  edification  to  those  who  understand  it,  yet,  sinee  it 
containeth  sonic  nice  and  philosophical  points  which  few  people 
can  comprehend,  the  bulk  of  mankind  is  obliged  to  believe  no 
more  than  the  Scripture  doctrine,  as  I  haye  deliTered  it  Be- 
cause that  creed  was  intended  only  as  an  answer  to  the  Alius 
in  their  own  way,  who  were  very  subtle  dispnters. 

But  this  heresy  having  revived  in  the  world  about  an  hon- 
dred  years  ago,  and  continued  ever  since — ^not  out  of  a  seal  to 
truth,  but  to  give  a  loose  to  iivickedness  by  throwing  off  ill 
religion — several  divines,  in  ortler  to  answer  the  cavils  of  thofle 
adversaries  to  truth  and  morality,  began  to  find  out  farther  ex- 
planations of  this  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  by  rules  of  philo- 
sophy, which  have  multiplied  controversies  to  such  a  degree  as 
to  beget  scniples  that  have  peq)lexed  the  minds  of  many  sober 
Christians,  who  otherwise  could  never  have  entertained  them. 

I  must  therefore  be  so  bold  as  to  afiirm,  that  the  method  taken 
by  many  of  tliose  learned  men  to  defend  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity  ha^s  been  founded  upon  a  mistake. 

It  must  be  allowed  tliat  every  man  is  bound  to  follow  the 
rules  and  directions  of  that  jneasure  of  reason  which  God  hath 
given  liini ;  and  indeed  he  cannot  do  otherwise  if  he  will  be 
sincere,  or  act  like  a  man.  For  instance,  if  I  should  be  com- 
manded by  an  angel  from  lieaven  t<»  believe  it  is  midnight  at 
noonday,  yet  I  coiUd  not  believe  him.  So,  if  I  were  directlj 
told  in  Scripture  that  three  are  one  and  one  is  three,  I  could 
not  conceive  or  believe  it  in  the  natural  common  sense  of  that 
expression,  but  must  suppose  that  sometliing  dark  or  mystical 
was  meant,  which  it  pleased  God  to  conceal  &om  me  and  from 
all  the  world.  Thus,  hi  the  text,  "  There  are  three  that  bear 
record,"  tkc,  am  I  capable  of  knowing  and  defining  what  unioB 
and  what  distinction  there  may  be  in  the  Divine  nature  I  which 
possibly  may  be  hid  from  the  angels  themselves.  Again,  I  see 
it  plainly  declared  in  Scripture  that  there  is  but  one  God,  aad 
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yet  I  'find  our  Saviour  claiining  the  prerogative  of  God  in  know- 
ing men's  thoughts,  in  saying  He  and  His  father  arc  one,  and 
''  Before  Abraham  was,  I  am.**  I  read  that  the  disciples  wor- 
shipped Him ;  that  Thomas  said  to  Him,  "  My  Lord  and  my 
Gk)d.*'  And  St  John,  chap.  L — "  In  the  beginning  was  the  Word, 
and  the  Word  was  with  God,  and  the  Word  was  God."  I  read 
likewise,  that  the  Holy  Ghost  bestowed  the  gift  of  tongues  and 
the  power  of  working  miracles,  which,  if  rightly  considered,  is 
as  great  a  miracle  as  any,  that  a  number  of  illiterate  men 
should  of  a  sudden  be  qualified  to  speak  all  the  languages  then 
known  in  the  world,  such  as  could  be  done  by  the  inspiration 
of  God  alone.  From  these  several  texts  it  is  plain  that  God 
oommandeth  us  to  believe  there  is  a  union  and  there  is  a  dis- 
tinction; but  what  that  union,  or  what  that  distinction  is,  aU 
mankind  are  equally  ignorant,  and  must  continue  so,  at  least 
till  the  day  of  iudgment,  -without  some  new  revelation 

Therefore  I  shall  again  repeat  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  as 
it  is  positively  affirmed  in  Scripture :  That  God  is  there  ex- 
pressed in  three  different  names,  as  Father,  as  Son,  and  as 
Holy  Ghost ;  that  each  of  these  is  God,  and  that  there  i&  but 
one  God.  But  this  union  and  distinction  are  a  mysteiy 
utterly  unknown  to  mankind. 

This  is  enough  for  any  good  Christian  to  believe  on  this 
great  article,  without  ever  inquiring  any  further  :  and  this 
can  be  contrary  to  no  man's  reason,  although  the  knowledge 
of  it  is  hid  from  him. 

But  there  is  another  difficulty  of  great  imjwrtance  among 
those  who  quarrel  with  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  as  well  as 
with  several  other  articles  of  Christianity ;  which  is,  that  our 
religion  abounds  in  mysteries,  and  these  they  are  so  bold  to 
revile  as  cant,  imposture,  and  priestcraft.  It  is  impossible  for 
OS  to  determine  for  what  reasons  God  thought  fit  to  communi- 
cate some  things  to  us  in  part,  and  leave  some  part  a  mystery. 
But  so  it  is  in  fact,  and  so  the  Holy  Scripture  tells  us  in 


aercnl  ptacea.  Fo^  izisiA&re :  Tba  resoirMtkn  and  chuige  of 
our  bii^iks  are  ciIL«d  ciT«scr»s  bv  Saint  Paul :  our  SaTiour'i 
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LQcarcacii-a  if  aa<jd>»r:  The  Kiikfivm  of  God  ift  ciUed  a 
mTsCfiT  bj  ti-or  Sar>;.cr.  co  be  ciiIt  kiiiii^Tn  to  His  discipleft;  so 
is  Uhh,  a&i  the  W.>ri  •:£  G«:d  by  Saint  Pud:  I  omit  manj 
otn^r?.  S-.\  that  lo  de^IaK  a^ainat  all  mrsfeenes  witboat 
dis<iE!Cci''>n  or  cX':eC'ti-:'a.  is  to  deoare  a<£ain?t  the  viiole  tenor  of 
the  Nev  Tesianen:. 

There  are  rar>  ci:>adid*xis  that  i>i:&t  brinz  a  mTsteir  under 
sas{4':ioD.  First,  when  i:  is  not  tanzht  and  comnumded  in 
Hohr  Writ :  or.  «e«M>Kidlv.  when  the  niTsterr  tains  to  the  ad- 
Tantage  of  th'i^se  who  preach  it  to  others  Now,  as  to  the 
first,  it  can  never  c-e  said,  that  we  preach  mTsteiies  without 
warrant  fin:»m  H-.'Iy  Scrii-mr^.  al:h':*agh  I  oi>nfess  this  of  the 
Trinirv  mar  have  SfMnetimes  l-een  cxi*iaincd  bv  human  inTCS- 
li .ii.  which  mL:!::  r^rhat-s  cotter  hivo  been  spared.  As  to  the 
second:  i:  will  n-.-t  W  T*:.jsible  to  ^.Lar^  the  Protestant  priest- 
L'xd  with  r'r>T-::sinj  anv  tem^ .Tal  advanlabre  to  themselves  by 
br:<ichiiiir  or  m-iliii'lraz.  or  preachini:  of  mvsteries.  Doea 
this  mvjterv  ■  f  iht  Trinirv.  for  in>;Anoe.  and  the  descent  of 
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the  Holy  Gh»:>t.  brinj  the  leaaC  pr»:«t!t  or  i.H>wer  to  the 
preachers  •  N-.- :  it  is  as  great  a  mystery  to  themselves  as  it  is 
to  the  meanest  ^f  their  hearers :  and  mav  lie  rather  a  cause  of 
humiliaii'^n,  by  piuttiug  their  understanding  in  that  point  upon 
a  level  with  the  most  ignorant  of  their  flock.  It  is  true, 
indeed,  the  Roman  Church  hath  verv  much  enriched  herself 
by  trading  in  mysteries,  for  which  they  have  not  the  least 
authority  fh>m  Scripture,  and  were  fitted  only  to  advance  thar 
own  temporal  wealth  and  grandeur  :  such  as  transub^tantiatioo, 
worshipping  of  images,  indulgences  for  sins,  purgatory,  and 
masses  for  the  dead ;  with  many  more.  But  it  is  the  perpetual 
taunt  of  those  who  have  ill-will  to  our  church,  or  a  contempt 
for  all  religion,  taken  up  by  the  wickedness  of  their  lives,  to 
chaige  us  with  the  errors  and  corruptions  of  Popery,  which  all 
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Protestants  have  thrown  oiF  near  two  hundred  years :  where- 
as those  mysteries  held  by  us  have  no  prospect  of  power,  pomp, 
or  wealth,  but  havq  been  ever  maintained  by  the  imiversal 
body  of  true  believers  from  the  days  of  the  apostles,  and  will 
be  80  to  the  resurrection;  neither  will  the  gates  of  hell  prevail 
against  them. 

It  may  be  thought  perhaps  a  strange  thing,  that  God  should 
require  us  to  believe  mysteries,  while  the  reason  or  manner  of 
what  we  are  to  believe  ia  above  our  comprehension,  and  wholly 
concealed  from  us :  neither  doth  it  appear  at  first  sight,  that 
the  believing  or  not  believing  them  doth  concern  either  the 
glory  of  Qod,  or  contribute  to  the  goodness  or  wickedness  of 
oar  lives.  But  this  is  a  great  and  dangerous  mistake.  Wo  see 
what  a  mighty  weight  is  laid  upon  faith,  both  in  the  Old  and 
New  Testament.  In  the  former  we  read  how  the  fedth  of 
Abraham  is  praised,  who  could  believe  that  Grod  would  raise 
from  him  a  great  nation,  at  the  very  same  time  that  he  was 
commanded  to  sacrifice  hLs  only  son,  and  despaired  of  any 
other  issue.  And  this  was  to  him  a  great  mystery.  Our 
Saviour  is  perpetually  preachhig  faith  to  His  disciples,  or  re- 
proaching them  with  the  want  of  it ;  and  Saint  Paul  produc- 
eth  numerous  examples  of  the  wonders  done  by  faith.  And 
all  this  is  highly  reasonable ;  for,  faith  is  an  entire  dependence 
upon  the  truth,  the  power,  the  justice,  and  the  mercy  of  God; 
which  dependence  will  certainly  incline  us  to  obey  Him  in  all 
things.  So,  that  the  great  excellency  of  faith,  consisteth  in 
the  consequence  it  hath  upon  our  actions :  as,  if  we  depend 
npon  the  truth  and  wisdom  of  a  man,  we  shall  certainly  be 
more  disposed  to  follow  his  advice.  Therefore,  let  no  man 
think  that  he  can  lead  as  good  a  moral  life  without  faith,  as 
with  it;  for  this  reason,  because  he  who  hath  no  faith,  cannot, 
by  the  strength  of  his  own  reason  or  endeavours,  so  easily 
resist  temptations,  as  the  other  who  depends  upon  God's 
assistance  in  the  overcoming  his  frailties,  and  is  sure  to  be  re- 
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warded  for  ever  in  heaven  for  his  victory  over  them.  Futh, 
says  the  apostle,  is  the  evidence  of  things  not  seen :  He  meansy 
that  faith  is  a  virtue  by  which  anything  commanded  us  by 
God  to  believe,  appears  evident  and  certain  to  us,  although  we 
do  not  see,  nor  can  conceive  it;  because,  by  faith  we  entirely 
depend  upon  the  truth  and  power  of  God. 

It  is  an  old  and  true  distinction,  that  things  may  be  above 
our  reason  without  being  contrary  to  it.  Of  this  kind  are  the 
power,  the  nature,  and  the  universal  presence  of  God,  with 
innumerable  other  points.  How  little  do  those  who  qaairel 
with  mysteries,  know  of  the  conmionest  actions  of  nature? 
The  growth  of  an  animal,  of  a  plant,  or  of  the  smallest  seed, 
is  a  mystery  to  the  wisest  among  men.  If  an  ignorant  person 
were  told  that  a  load-stone  would  draw  iron  at  a  distance,  he 
might  say  it  was  a  thing  contrary  to  his  reason,  and  could  not 
believe  before  he  saw  it  with  his  eyes. 

The  manner  whereby  the  soul  and  body  are  imited,  and 
how  they  are  distinguished,  Is  wholly  unaccountable  to  us. 
We  see  but  one  part,  and  yet  we  know  we  consist  of  two;  and 
this  is  a  mystery  we  cannot  comprehend,  any  more  than  that 
of  the  Trinity. 

From  what  hath  been  said,  it  is  manifest,  that  God  did 
never  command  us  to  believe,  nor  His  ministers  to  preach,  any 
doctrine  which  is  contrary  to  the  reason  He  hath  pleased  to 
endow  us  with;  but  for  His  own  wise  ends  has  thought  fit  to 
conceal  from  us  the  nature  of  the  thing  He  commands;  there- 
by to  try  our  faith  and  obedience,  and  increase  our  dependence 
upon  Him. 

It  is  highly  probable,  that  if  God  should  please  to  reveal 
unto  us  this  great  mystery  of  the  Trinity,  or  some  other 
mysteries  in  our  holy  religion,  we  should  not  be  able  to  under- 
stand them,  unless  He  would  at  the  same  time  think  fit  to 
bestow  on  us  some  new  powers  or  faculties  of  the  mind,  which 
we  want  at  present,  and  are  reserved  till  the  day  of  resurrec- 
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tion  to  life  eternal     "  For  now,"  as  the  Apostle  says,  "  we  see 
through  a  glass  darkly,  but  then  face  to  face.** 

Thus,  we  see,  the  matter  is  brought  to  this  issue ;  we  must 
either  believe  what  God  directly  commandeth  us  in  Holy 
Scripture,  or  we  must  wholly  reject  the  Scripture,  and  the 
Christian  religion  which  we  pretend  to  profess  :  But  this,  I 
hope,  is  too  desperate  a  step  for  any  of  us  to  make. 

JEBEMIAH  SEED. 

Of  this  excellent  preacher  we  only  know  that  he  was  bom 
near  Penrith  in  Cumberland,  that  he  studied  at  Queen*s  Col- 
lie, Oxford,  and  that,  after  spending  most  of  his  ministerial 
life  as  curate  to  Dr  Waterland  at  Twickenham,  he  was  pre- 
Beaied  to  Enham  in  Hampshire,  where  he  died  in  1747. 

That  century  yielded  no  sermons  more  practical  or  more 
pleasing.  Seed  did  not  fight  uncertainly,  or  **  as  one  that 
beateth  the  air,**  but  most  of  his  topics  are  precise,  and  their 
illustrations  is  minute  and  home-coming.  At  the  same  time, 
his  language  is  remarkably  lively,  and  every  paragraph  carries 
the  double  charm  of  a  brilliant  fancy  and  a  benevolent  per- 
soasiveness.  Unlike  his  colder  contemporaries,  he  indulges 
freely  in  figurative  language,  and,  both  in  their  conception  and 
their  wording,  his  metaphors  are  often  worthy  of  a  poet.  "  To 
a  mind  that  is  all  harmony  within,  the  Deity  must  appear  like 
what  He  is,  in  perfect  beauty,  all-loving  and  all-lovely,  with- 
out any  forbidding  and  frightening  appearances :  just  as  a 
deep  stream,  when  clear  and  unruffled  by  any  storm,  repre- 
sents the  sun  and  firmament  in  a  gentler  and  milder  lustre,  far 
more  beautiful  itself  by  reflecting  the  beauties  of  heaven.'* 
"  We  must  consult  the  gentlest  manner  and  softest  seasons  of 
address.  Our  advice  must  not  fall,  like  a  violent  storm,  bear- 
ing down  and  making  that  to  droop  which  it  was  meant  to 
cherish  and  refresh ;  it  must  descend  as  the  dew  upon  the 
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tender  herb,  or  like  melting  flakes  of  snow;  the  softer  it  fiJk, 
the  longer  it  dwells  upon,  and  the  deeper  it  sinks  into  the 
mind/* 

The  meanest  mechanic,  who  employs  his  love  and  gratitude, 
the  best  of  his  affections,  upon  God,  the  best  of  beings;  who 
has  a  particular  regard  and  esteem  for  the  virtuous  few,  com- 
passion for  the  distressed,  and  a  fixed  and  extensive  good-will 
for  all;  who,  instead  of  triumphing  over  his  enemies,  strives 
to  subdue  his  greatest  enemy  of  all,  his  unruly  passion ;  who 
promotes  a  good  understanding  between  neighbours,  composeB 
and  adjusts  differences,  does  justice  to  an  injured  charMter, 
and  acts  of  charity  to  distressed  worth;  who  cherishes  his 
friends,  forgives  his  enemies,  and  even  serves  them  in  aoy 
I)rcssing  exigency ;  who  abhors  vice,  and  pities  the  vicious  per- 
«on;  such  a  man,  however  low  in  station,  has  juster  preten- 
sions to  the  title  of  heroism,  as  heroism  implies  a  certain  noble- 
ness and  elevation  of  soul,  breaking  forth  into  correspondent 
actions;  than  he  who  conquers  annies,  or  makes  the  most 
glaring  figure  in  the  eye  of  an  injudicious  world.  He  is  like 
one  of  the  fixed  stars,  which  though,  through  the  disadvantage 
of  its  situation,  it  may  be  thought  to  be  very  little,  inconsida- 
able,  and  obscure  by  unskilful  beholders;  yet  is  as  truly  great 
and  glorious  in  itself  as  those  heavenly  lights,  which  by  being 
placed  more  commodiously  for  our  view,  shine  with  more  dis- 
tinguished lustre. 

©cctipation  for  tJjc  ©pulcnt. 

The  apostle's  rule,  that  if  any  man  will  not  work,  neither 
should  he  eat,  extends  to  the  rich  as  well  as  poor;  only  sup- 
posing, that  there  are  difierent  kinds  of  work  assigned  to 
each.     The  reason  is  tlie  same  in  both  cases,  viz.  that  he  who 
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will  do  no  good,  ought  not  to  receive  or  enjoy  any.  Aa  we  all 
ape  joint  traders  and  partners  in  life,  lie  forfeits  his  right  to 
any  share  in  the  common  stock  of  happiness,  who  does  not 
endeavour  to  contribute  his  quota  or  allotted  part  to  it :  the 
public  happiness  being  nothing,  but  the  sum  total  of  each 
individtLal's  contribution  to  it.  An  easy  fortune  does  not  set 
men  firee  from  labour  and  industry  in  general;  it  only  exempts 
them  from  some  particular  kinds  of  labour.  It  is  not  a  bless- 
ing, as  it  gives  them  liberty  to  do  nothing  at  all;  but  as  it 
gives  them  liberty  wisely  to  choose  and  steadily  to  prosecute  the 
most  ennobling  exercises,  and  the  most  improving  employments, 
the  pursuit  of  truth,  the  practice  of  virtue,  the  service  of  that 
Qod,  who  giveth  them  all  things  richly  to  enjoy,  in  short  the 
doing  and  being  ever3rthing  that  is  commendable:  though 
nothing  merely  in  order  to  be  commended.  That  time,  which 
others  must  employ  in  tilling  the  ground  (which  often  deceives 
their  expectation)  with  the  sweat  of  their  brow,  they  may  lay 
out  in  cultivating  the  mind,  a  soil  always  grateful  to  the  care 
of  the  tiller.  The  sum  of  what  I  would  say  is  this:  That, 
though  you  are  not  confined  to  any  particular  calling,  yet  you 
have  a  general  one :  which  is  to  watch  over  your  heart,  and  to 
improve  your  head;  to  make  yourself  master  of  all  those 
accomplishments,  viz.  an  enlarged  compass  of  thought,  that 
flowing  humanity,  and  generosity,  which  are  necessary  to  be- 
come a  great  fortune ;  and  of  all  those  perfections,  viz.  mode- 
ration, hunulity,  and  temperance,  which  are  necessary  to  bear 
a  small  one  patiently ;  but  especially  it  is  your  duty  to  acquire 
a  taste  for  those  pleasures,  which,  after  they  are  tasted,  go  off 
agreeably,  and  leave  behind  them  a  grateful  and  delightful 
flayour  on  the  mind. 

Happy  that  man,  who,  unembarrassed  by  vulgar  cares, 
master  of  himself^  his  time  and  fortune,  spends  his  time  in 
making  himself  wiser,  and  his  fortune  in  making  others  (and 
therefore  himself),  happier;  who,  as  the  will  and  understanding 
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are  the  two  ezi2ir<blmg  fiunldies  of  the  sfJoL  thinks  himseif  not 
ci>mplet«.  dll  his  anderstandiiig  be  beastmed  viih  the  TafauUe 
famitixre  of  knowiedze :  as  well  as  his  will  ennched  with  ereiy 
virtue :  who  hjbS  foiLiahcd  himself  with  all  the  adrantaeeB  lo 
relish  a«:>Iirnde.  and  enliven  •x'^nversati'^n :  when  seiioQa.  not 
Bollen :  and  when  cheerfoL  not  indiscreetly  gar ;  his  ambsdaa 
not  to  be  admired  for  a  flilse  dare  of  greatness,  bat  to  be  be- 
loved for  the  zentle  and  s«>ber  Instre  of  his  wisdom  and  good- 
nesB.  The  greatest  mimster  of  state  has  not  more  bnsiDen  to 
do  in  a  public  capacity,  than  he,  and  indeed  every  man  dM^ 
may  find  in  the  retired  and  >till  scenes  of  life.  Eren  in  Ini 
private  walks,  everything  that  is  visible  cc>nvinceth  bim«  thoe 
is  present  a  being  invi-ible.  Aided  by  natural  philosc^y,  he 
reads  plain  legible  trac-js  '.'f  the  Divinity  in  everything  he 
meets :  he  .sees  tL-:-  Deirv  in  everv  trt-e,  as  well  as  Moses  did 
in  the  bumin'^  bosh.  thou;rh  ni>r  in  Sij  jlarins:  a  manner :  and 
when  He  sees  Lim,  He  ad'.'re-?  him  with  the  tribute  of  a  grate- 
ful heart. 

W.ii  iBis^inctrt. 

He  who  endtrav.  -urs  to  obliire  tiie  comfiany  by  his  good-natnie. 
never  f;iiLs  of  tioLnL'  beloved :  ho  who  strives  to  entertain  it  Ijy 
his  g'-od  sense,  never  fadls  of  being  esteemed :  bnt  he  who  is 
continually  aimin^'  lo  be  witty,  irvnerally  nuscarries  of  his  aim: 
his  aim  and  intention  is  to  W  admired,  but  it  is  his  nus- 
fortune  either  to  l-e  desitise<l  or  detested :  to  be  despised  ftr 
want  of  ju'iinnent.  or  detested  for  want  of  humanitv.  Forwe 
seldom  admire  the  ^vit,  when  we  dislike  the  man.  There  are 
a  great  many,  to  whom  the  world  wuuld  lie  so  charitable,  as  to 
:J!«.»w  them  t*;'  have  a  t^-lenible  -liarv  of  o-'mmon  sense:  if  they 
did  not  set  up  fi.>r  >«"'methin-^  m«>re  than  conmion,  sometho^ 
ven-  unc»>mmon,  bright  and  '^vitty.  K  wo  would  trace  the 
faults  ttf  conversatiun  up  to  thtrir  original  source,  most  of  them 
mi^t,  I  believe,  be  resolved  into  this,  that  men  had  rather 
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appear  shining^  than  be  agreeable  in  company.  They  are 
endeayouring  to  raise  admiration,  instead  of  gaining  love  and 
good-will:  whereas  the  latter  is  in  everybody's  power,  the 
former  in  that  of  very  few. 

Jiails  Bebotion. 

Degenerate  souls,  wedded  to  their  vicious  habits,  may  dis- 
dtim  all  commerce  with  heaven,  refusing  to  invoke  Him,  whose 
mfinite  wisdom  is  ever  prompt  to  discern,  and  His  bounty  to 
relieve  the  wants  of  those  who  faithfully  call  upon  him;  and 
n^glectiDg  to  praise  Him,  who  is  great  and  marvellous  in  His 
woji^  just  and  righteous  in  His  ways,  infinite  and  incompre- 
hensible in  His  nature :  but  all  here,  I  would  persuade  myself 
will  daily  set  apart  some  time  to  think  on  Him,  who  gave  us 
power  to  think :  He  was  the  author,  and  He  should  be  the 
oligect  of  our  faculties. 

And  to  do  this  the  better,  let  us  take  care  that  every  morn- 
ing, as  soon  as  we  rise,  we  lay  hold  on  this  proper  season  of 
address,  and  offer  up  to  Gk)d  the  first-fruits  of  our  thoughts, 
yet  fresh,  unsullied,  and  serene,  before  a  busy  swarm  of  vain 
images  crowd  in  upon  the  mind,  when  the  spirits  just  refreshed 
with  sleep  are  brisk  and  active,  and  rejoice,  like  that  sun, 
which  ushers  in  the  day,  to  run  their  course ;  when  all  nature 
just  awakened  into  being  from  insensibility  pays  its  early 
homage ;  then  let  us  join  in  the  universal  chorus,  who  are  the 
only  creatures  in  the  visible  creation  capable  of  knowing  to 
whom  it  is  to  be  addressed. 

And  in  the  evening,  when  the  stillness  of  the  night  invites 
U>  aolemn  thoughts,  after  we  have  collected  our  straggling 
ideasy  and  suffered  not  a  reflection  to  stir,  but  wliat  either  looks 
upward  to  Gkxl,  or  inward  upon  ourselves,  upon  the  state  of 
our  minds;  then  let  us  scan  over  each  action  of  the  day — ^fer- 
vently entreat  God's  pardon  for  what  we  have  done  amiss,  and 
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the  gracious  assbtance  of  His  spirit  for  the  future :  and,  after 
haviog  adjusted  accounts  between  our  Maker  and  ouraelyeB, 
commit  ourselves  to  His  care  for  the  following  night. 

Thus  beginning  and  closing  the  day  with  devotion,  implot^ 
ing  His  direction,  every  morning  as  we  rise,  for  the  foUowii^ 
day;  and  recommending  ourselves  every  night  before  we  lie 
down,  to  His  protection,  who  neither  slumbers  nor  sleeps;  the 
intermediate  spaces  will  be  better  filled  up :  each  line  of  our 
behaviour  will  terminate  in  God,  as  the  centre  of  our  actaoot. 
Our  lives  all  of  a  piece  will  constitute  one  regular  whole,  to 
which  each  part  will  bear  a  necessaiy  relation  and  correqKm- 
dence,  without  any  broken  and  disjointed  schemes,  independcDt 
of  this  grand  end,  the  pleasing  of  God.  And  while  we  have 
this  one  point  in  view,  whatever  variety  there  may  be  in  our 
actions,  there  will  be  an  uniformity  too,  which  constitutes  the 
beauty  of  life,  just  as  it  does  of  everything  else ;  an  unifonnity 
without  being  dull  and  tedious,  and  a  variety  without  being 
wild  and  irregular. 

How  would  this  settle  the  ferment  of  our  youtliful  passions, 
and  sweeten  the  last  dregs  of  our  advanced  age !  How  would 
this  make  our  lives  yield  the  calmest  satisfaction,  as  some 
flowers  shed  the  most  fragrant  odours,  just  at  the  close  of  the 
day !  And  perhaps  there  is  no  better  way  to  prevent  a  dead- 
ness  and  flatness  of  spirit  from  succeeding,  when  the  briakneas 
of  our  passions  goes  off",  than  to  acquire  an  early  taste  (or 
those  spiritual  delights,  whose  leaf  withers  not,  and  whose 
verdure  remains  in  the  winter  of  our  day& 

And  when  this  transitory  scene  is  shutting  uix)n  us,  whoi 
the  soul  stands  upon  the  threshold  of  another  world,  just  ready 
to  take  its  everlasting  flight;  then  may  we  think  with  udj^ 
layed  pleasure  on  God,  when  there  can  be  little  or  no  pleasore 
to  think  upon  anything  else.  And  our  souls  may  undauntedly 
follow  to  that  place,  whither  our  prayers  and  affections,  those 
forerunners  of  the  spirit,  are  gone  before. 
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One  of  the  greatest  philosophers  of  this  age*  being  asked 
by  a  firiend,  who  had  often  admired  his  patience  under  great 
proYOcationSy  by  what  means  he  had  suppressed  his  anger? 
answered,  ''  that  he  was  naturally  quick  of  resentment;  but 
that  he  had  by  daily  prayer  and  meditation  attained  to  this 
mastery  over  himself.  As  soon  as  he  arose  in  the  morning,  it 
was^  throughout  his  life,  his  daily  practice  to  retire  for  an  hour 
to  private  prayer  and  meditation.  This,  he  often  told  his 
friends,  gave  him  spirit  and  vigour  for  the  business  of  the  day. 
This  he  therefore  recommended  as  the  best  rule  of  life.  For 
nothing  he  knew  could  support  the  soul  in  all  distresses  but 
a  confidence  in  the  Supreme  Being.  Nor  can  a  rational  and 
steady  magnanimity  flow  from  any  other  source  than  a  con- 
sciousness of  the  Divine  favour.*' 

Of  Socrates,  who  is  said  to  have  gained  an  ascendant  over 
his  passions,  it  is  reported  that  his  life  was  full  of  prayers  and 
addresses  to  Qod. 

And  of  Confucius,  the  Chinese  philosopher,  another  great 
example  of  virtue,  it  is  expressly  recorded,  that  (contrary  to  a 
feshion  now  prevailing)  he  never  did  eat  of  anything,  but  he 
first  prostrated  himself,  and  offered  thanks  to  the  supreme 
Lord  of  heaven. 

Leave  not  off  praying,  said  a  pious  man :  for  either  praying 
will  make  thee  leave  off  sinning,  or  sinning  will  make  thee 
leave  off  praying.  If  we  say  our  prayers  in  a  cold,  supine,  life- 
less manner  now  and  then,  I  know  no  other  effect  they  will 
have,  but  to  enhance  our  condemnation.  In  effect  we  do  not 
pray,  we  only  say  our  prayers.  We  pay  not  the  tribute  of  the 
heart,  but  an  unmeaning  form  of  homage ;  we  draw  near  to 
Qod  with  our  lips,  while  our  heart  is  far  from  him.  And 
without  perseverance  in  prayer,  the  notions  of  the  amendment 
of  our  lives,  and  a  sacred  regard  to  the  Deity,  will  only  float 
for  a  while  in  the  head  without  sinking  deep,  or  dwelling  long 
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upon  the  heart.  We  must  be  inured  to  a  constant  interooaise 
with  God,  to  have  our  minds  engaged  and  interested,  and  to 
be  rooted  and  grounded  in  the  love  of  Him.  But,  if  we  in- 
vigorate our  petitions,  which  are  otherwise  a  lifeless  caiCMe, 
with  a  serious  and  attentive  spirit,  composed,  but  not  dull; 
affectionate,  but  not  passionate  in  our  addresses  to  Qod — 
praying  in  this  sense  will  at  last  make  us  leave  off  simung; 
and  victory,  decisive  victory,  declare  itself  in  £n.your  of  virtue. 

BISHOP  SHERLOCK. 

Thomas  Sherlock,  son  of  the  dean  of  St  Paul's,  was  bom 
in  London  in  1678.  From  Eton  he  was  transferred  to  Catha- 
rine Hall,  Cambridge,  and  in  the  twenty-sixth  year  of  his  age^ 
was  elevated  to  the  mastership  of  the  Temple.  In  1716  he 
obtained  the  deanery  of  Chichester.  In  1728  he  was  created 
bishop  of  Ranger,  from  which,  in  1734,  he  was  translated  to 
Salisbury,  and  in  1748  he  succeeded  Dr  Gibson  as  bishop  of 
London.     He  died  at  Fulham,  July  18,  17G1. 

With  their  clear  arrangement,  their  calm  reasoning,  their 
air  of  scholarship,  and  their  graceful  style,  Sherlock's  discourses 
were  well  adapted  to  an  audience  at  once  learned  and  logical 
At  the  same  time,  it  must  be  allowed,  that  such  spirit  as  they 
once  possessed  has  now  well-nigh  evaporated.  There  is  still 
infidelity,  and,  it  may  be  feared,  not  a  little  latent  unbehef 
amongst  resi)ectable  church-goers ;  but  it  would  be  labour  lost 
were  a  modem  preacher  to  expatiate,  Simday  after  Sunday, 
on  such  points  as  tlie  sincerity  of  the  apostles,  and  the  supe- 
riority of  Christianity  to  Mahommedanism  and  Paganism. 

"  It  is  said  that  when  Dr  NichoUs  waited  upon  Lord  Chan- 
cellor Hardwicke,  with  the  first  volume  of  *  Sherlock's  Se^ 
mons,'  in  November  17o3,  liis  Lordship  asked  him  whether 
there  was  not  a  sermon  on  John  xx.  30,  31  ?  and  on  his  reply- 
in  the  affirmative,  desired  him  to  turn  to  the  conclusion, 
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and  repeated  verbatim  the  animated  contrast  between  the 
Mahommedan  and  Christian  religion,  begining,  *  Go  to  your 
natoral  religion,'  kc.  Yet  it  was  thirty  years  since  that 
sermon  had  been  published  singly.  Such  was  the  impression 
it  made  on  Lord  Hardwicke.  This  interesting  anecdote,  how- 
ewet,  would  want  some  of  its  effect,  if  we  did  not  add  that  at 
a  later  period,  Dr  Blair,  in  his  '  Lectures  on  Hhetoric/ 
pointed  out  this  identical  passage  as  an  instance  of  personifica- 
tion,  carried  as  far  as  prose,  even  in  its  highest  elevation,  will 
admit  After  transcribing  it,  Blair  adds,  '  This  is  more  than 
elegant ;  it  is  truly  sublime.'  "* 

CRirfelianfts  nnti  ftg  Comffetttorg. 

The  law  of  Moses  was  published  and  declared  with  great 
solemnity,  and  by  persons  every  way  qualified :  it  contains  a 
mle  or  system  of  religion,  and  is  still  maintained  by  its  dis- 
ciples in  opposition  to  the  gospel.  Here  then,  perhaps,  may 
seem  to  be  some  difficulty,  when  two  revelations,  that  have 
equal  pleas  to  truth,  are  set  in  competition  one  against  the 
other.  This  question  must  be  argued  upon  different  principles 
with  Jews,  and  with  other  men ;  for  the  law  was  given  and 
declared  to  the  Jews,  and  they  were  under  the  obligations  of 
it :  they  therefore  are  concerned  to  inquire,  not  only  of  the 
truth  of  a  subsequent  revelation,  but  also  whether  it  does  suffi- 
ciently abrogate  their  law,  or  whether  it  is  to  subsist  with  it ; 
as  likewise  whether  their  law  has  anywhere  precluded  them 
firom  admitting  any  further  revelations  But  to  us  the  ques- 
tion is,  how  we  are  concerned  with  the  law,  and  whether  there 
can  be  any  competition  with  respect  to  us  between  the  law  and 
the  gospel  From  the  principles  already  mentioned,  we  may 
soon  determine  this  question  :  for  it  is  plain  that  no  revelation 
oblige  those  to  whom  it  Is  not  given ;  that  promulgation  is 
*  "  Chalmers's  Biographical  Dictionary/  Art.  Sherlock, 
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weights  upon  the  cause  of  revelation  :  but  what  is  become  of 
theniy  and  their  doctrine?  they  are  vanished,  and  their  place 
is  not  to  be  found.  What  pretence  is  there  then  to  set  up 
these  revelations?  Is  God  grown  so  weak  and  impotent,  that 
we  may  suppose  these  to  be  His  revelations,  and  intended  for 
the  use  of  the  world,  had  He  not  been  baffled  at  first  setting 
oat?  If  Gk)d  intends  a  law  for  the  use  of  the  world.  He  is 
obliged,  if  I  may  use  the  expression,  to  publish  the  law  to  the 
world:  and,  therefore,  want  of  such  publication  evidently 
shews  that  God  was  not  concerned  in  them,  or  at  least  did  not 
intend  that  we  should  be  concerned  in  them  :  and  therefore 
it  is  absurd  to  instance  in  such  pretences  as  difficulties  in  our 
way,  which  in  truth  are  not  in  our  way  at  aU. 

And  thus  the  case  of  revelation  stood,  and  the  gospel  had 
no  competitor,  till  the  great  and  successful  impostor  Mahomet 
arose.  He,  indeed,  pretended  a  commission  to  all  the  world,  and 
found  means  sufficient  to  publish  his  pretences.  He  asserts 
his  authority  upon  the  strength  of  revelation,  and  endeavours 
to  transfer  the  advantages  of  the  gospel  evidence  to  himself 
having  that  pattern  before  him  to  copy  after.  And,  should 
we  say  that  the  alcoran  was  never  promu]ged  to  us  by  persons 
dnly  commissioned,  it  may  be  answered  perhaps,  that  the 
alcoran  is  as  well  published  to  us  as  the  gospel  is  to  them, 
which  has  some  appearance  of  an  answer,  though  the  fact  is 
indeed  otherwise ;  for  even  the  alcoran  owns  Jesus  for  a  true 
prophet 

But  with  respect  to  this  instance  I  persuade  myself  it  can 
be  no  very  distracting  study  to  find  reasons  to  determine  our 
choice.  Go  to  your  natural  religion :  lay  before  her  Mahomet 
and  his  disciples  arrayed  in  armour  and  in  blood,  riding  in 
triumph  over  the  spoils  of  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands, 
who  fell  by  his  victorious  sword :  shew  her  the  cities  which  he 
set  in  flames,  the  countries  which  he  ravished  and  destroyed, 
and  the  miserable  distress  of  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth. 

p2 
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When  she  has  viewed  him  in  this  scene,  cany  her  into  his  re- 
tirements: shew  her  the  prophet's  chamber,  his  concubines 
and  wives;  let  her  see  his  adultery,  and  hear  him  allege  reve- 
lation and  his  divine  commission  to  justify  his  lost  and  his 
oppression.  When  she  is  tired  with  this  prospect,  then  shew 
her  the  blessed  Jesus,  humble  and  meek,  doing  good  to  all  the 
sons  of  men,  patiently  instructing  both  the  ignorant  and  per- 
verse. Let  her  see  Him  in  His  most  retired  privacies :  let 
her  follow  Him  to  the  mount,  and  hear  His  devotions  and 
supplications  to  God.  Carry  her  to  His  table  to  view  His 
poor  f&re,  and  hear  His  heavenly  discourse.  Let  her  see  Him 
injured  but  not  provoked :  let  her  attend  Him  to  the  tribojuJ, 
and  consider  the  patience  with  which  He  endured  the  scofis 
and  reproaches  of  His  enemies.  Lead  her  to  His  cross;  and 
let  her  view  Him  in  the  agony  of  death,  and  hear  His  last 
prayer  for  His  persecutors :  "  Father,  forgive  them,  for  they 
know  not  what  they  do !" 

When  natural  religion  has  viewed  both,  ask,  Which  is  the 
prophet  of  Gixl?  But  her  answer  we  have  already  had;  wh^ 
she  saw  part  of  this  scene  through  the  eyes  of  the  centurion 
who  attended  at  the  cross ;  by  him  she  spoke  and  said,  "  Truly 
this  man  was  the  Son  of  Gk)d." 


ARCHBISUOP  SECKEK. 

Not  so  rhetorical  as  Sherlock,  but  much  more  evangelical, 
the  sermons  of  Seeker  possess  an  element  of  more  enduring 
interest  in  the  emhicntly  practical  topics  to  which  most  of 
them  are  dedicated.  As  chaplain  to  the  king,  and  rector  of 
St  James's,  he  had  for  his  auditors  the  foremost  in  the  ranks 
of  wealth  and  fashion,  and  feeling  the  great  importance  of  his 
opportunity,  he  sought  to  meet  it  with  all  the  resources  placed 
at  his  disposal.  "  Though  he  neither  possessed  nor  affected 
the  artificial  elwiuence  of  an  orator,  yet  he  had  that  of  an 
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honest  man  who  wants  to  convince,  of  a  Christian  preacher 
who  wants  to  reform  and  to  save  those  that  hear  him.  Solid 
argoments,  manly  sense,  useful  directions,  short,  nervous, 
striking  sentences,  awakening  questions,  frequent  and  pertinent 
i^yplications  of  Scripture ;  aU  these  following  each  other  in 
quick  succession,  and  coming  evidently  from  the  speakei^s 
heart,  enforced  by  his  elocution,  his  figure,  his  action,  and 
above  all,  by  the  corresponding  sanctity  of  his  example, 
stamped  conviction  on  the  minds  of  his  hearers,  and  sent  them 
home  with  impressions  not  easy  to  be  eflfaced.*  *' 

Thomas  Seeker  was  bom  in  1693,  at  Sibthorp,  in  Notting- 
hamshire. His  father,  a  gentleman  &rmer,  was  a  Dissenter, 
and  educated  his  son  with  a  view  to  the  Nonconformist  minis- 
try ;  but,  in  some  degree  influenced  by  the  example  of  his 
friend  and  fellow-student,  Butler,  he  joined  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land. His  first  preferment  was  Houghton  le  Spring,  in  the 
diocese  of  Durham,  from  which  he  was  transferred,  in  1733,  to 
the  rectory  of  St  James,  Westminster.  In  the  following  year 
he  was  promoted  to  the  see  of  Bristol,  and  in  1758  he  was 
elevated  to  the  primacy.     He  died  August  3,  1768. 

antibotes  to  ^nger. 

One  is,  that  we  avoid  forming  refined  and  romantic  notions  of 
human  perfection  in  anything.  For  these  are  much  apter  to 
heighten  our  expectations  from  others,  and  our  demands  upon 
them,  than  to  increase  our  watchfulness  over  ourselves :  and 
80  every  failure  provokes  us  more  highly  than  it  would  have 
done  else.  A  sense  of  things,  too  delicate  for  our  nature  and 
the  state  in  which  we  live,  is  no  accomplishment,  but  an  in- 
firmity. And  overstrained  notions  of  friendship  and  honour, 
or  any  virtuous  attainment,  constantly  do  harm.  For  if  we 
ftmcy  oiurselves  arrived  at  these  heights,  we  shall  resent  it  as 

*  "  Porteiw'd  Life  of  Swker,**  p.  28, 
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profimation,  when  the  rest  of  the  world  treat  us  as  being  neaily 
on  the  level  with  them,  which  yet  they  certainly  wiU.  And  if 
we  go  to  measure  those  around  us  by  these  ideas,  we  shall 
look  on  persons,  whenever  we  have  a  mind  to  do  so,  as  mon- 
sters not  to  be  supported,  who,  in  a  reasonable  way  of  think- 
ing, would  appear  very  tolerably  good  people.  We  should 
therefore  endeavour,  by  frequent  reflection,  to  form  a  habit  of 
judging  with  moderation  concerning  our  neighbours  and  our- 
selves. Man  is  a  fallen  being,  defective  in  his  understandinft 
and  depraved  in  his  inclinations;  placed  in  circumstances^  in 
which  many  things  call  him  off  from  what  he  should  do,  many 
things  prompt  him  to  what  he  should  not  do;  and  ofteD, 
before  he  hath  well  learned  to  distinguish  one  from  the  other, 
or  too  suddenly  for  liim  to  apply  the  distinction  rightly.  .... 

Almost  every  one  is  apt  to  join  some  notion  of  peculiar 
dignity  to  his  own  person,  and  to  imagine  that  ofi&>nces  arc 
greatly  aggravated  by  being  committed  against  him ;  that  his 
character  and  concerns,  his  family  and  friends,  his  opinions 
and  taste,  ought  to  be  treated  with  a  singular  degree  of  r^anL 
But  tlion  really  we  should  remember,  that  multitudes  besides 
may  just  as  allowably  think  the  same  thing  of  theirs  ;  indeed, 
that  all  men  are  as  dear  to  themselves,  as  we  can  be  to  our- 
wlves  :  wliioli  brings  us  back  so  far  upon  the  level  iigain.  And 
the  serious  consideration  of  it  must  surely  convince  us,  that 
our  common  interest,  as  w^ell  as  our  duty,  is  to  think  and  act 
mildly  ;  that  **  pride  was  not  made  for  man,  nor  furious  anger 
for  them  that  are  boni  of  a  woman"  (Ecclus.  x.  18). 

Other  directions  must  be  given  more  briefly.  One  is  not  to 
indulge  ourselves  in  any  sort  of  over  great  niceuess  and  deli- 
cacy :  fnr  it  hardly  ever  gives  real  pleasure,  and  it  furnishes 
peri)etual  occasions  of  disgust  and  fretfulness.  Another  b,  to 
avoid  inquisitiveness  after  materials  for  anger  to  work  upon. 
It  is  better  not  to  hear  of  every  little  wTong  thing  that  is  done 
about  us,  or  said  of  us.     And  therefore  we  should  never  en- 
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courage  persons  in  the  officiousness  of  acquainting  us  with 
them  needlessly :  but  always  have  some  suspicion  of  such  as 
are  peculiarly  forward  in  it.  For  innumerable  are  the  Mend- 
ships  and  agreeable  acquaintances  that  have  been  broken  off, 
and  the  resentments  and  animosities  raised,  by  tales  and  insi- 
nuations of  this  kind,  either  wholly  or  in  part  false ;  or  idle 
and  trifling,  though  true.  Two  other  important  rules,  and 
closely  connected,  are  :  first,  never  to  engage  by  choice  in 
more  business  than  we  can  easily  manage ;  for  that,  by  caus- 
ing huny  and  frequent  miscarriages,  will  certainly  cause  vexa- 
tion and  peevishness  :  then,  to  preserve  a  steady  attention  to 
what  we  do  engage  in.  Men  are  often  grossly  negligent  of  their 
afiairs ;  and  afterwards  furiously  angry  at  those  disorders  in 
them,  for  which  they  themselves  are  almost,  if  not  quite,  as 
much  to  blame,  as  others.  Now,  regular  care  would  have 
prevented  mismanagement,  which  alternate  fits  of  remissness 
and  rage  will  never  do.  Indeed,  we  should  obviate,  as  far  as 
we  can,  everything  that  we  find  apt  to  ruffle  our  minds,  and 
cany  the  precaution  down  even  to  our  diversions  and  amuse- 
ments. For  some  of  these  have  often  so  very  bad  an  effect 
upon  the  temper,  that  not  to  apply  so  easy  a  remedy  as  laying 
them  aside  is  really  inexcusable.  Another  material  thing  to 
be  shunned,  is  familiarity  with  passionate  persons ;  not  only 
for  the  very  plain  reason,  lest  they  should  provoke  us,  but  also 
leet  their  example  should  infect  us.  "Make  no  friendship 
with  an  angry  man,  and  with  a  furious  man  thou  shalt  not  go : 
lest  thou  learn  his  ways,  and  get  a  snare  to  thy  soul.*'  But  to 
oonverse  with  those  who  are  of  mild  dispositions,  to  observe 
how  they  take  things,  and  be  advised  by  them  how  we  should 
take  them,  will  be  of  unspeakable  service. 

These  are  preparations  before  danger.  When  it  approaches 
near,  the  main  point  is,  to  recollect  how  dreadful  it  would  be 
to  give  way  and  lose  ourselves,  and  to  resolve  that  we  will  not 
Towards  keeping  this  resolution,  we  shall  find  it  one  great  pre- 
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servative,  though  it  may  seem  a  slight  matter,  not  to  let  the 
accent  of  our  speech,  or  any  one  of  our  gestures  be  vehement 
For  these  things  excite  passion  mechanically ;  whereas  a  soft 
answer,  the  scripture  tells  us,  "  tumeth  away  wrath  :**  oompoees 
the  spirit  of  the  giver  himself,  as  well  as  the  receiver  of  it 
Also  making  use  of  the  gentlest  and  least  grating  terma  ihtX 
we  can,  will  be  extremely  beneficial :  and  accordingly  it  fol- 
lows there,  that  "  grievous  words  stir  up  anger." 

But  if  such  begin  to  present  themselves,  and  stmggle  for 
vent,  wo  must  resolve  to  utter  as  few  of  any  sort  as  possible : 
or,  if  it  become  requisite,  none  at  all ;  but  shut  hst  the  door 
of  our  lips,  till  the  mastiff  within  hath  done  barking,  aa  ia  ro> 
lated  to  have  been  the  practice  of  Socrates.  It  is  a  painfoi 
restraint;  but  if  we  will  remain  masters  of  ourselves,  it  18 
absolutely  necessary.  For  one  hasty  expression  bursting  oat 
makes  freer  way  for  another,  till  at  last  the  banks  are  levelled, 
and  the  torrent  carries  all  before  it.  "A  patient  man,  therefcne, 
will  bear  for  a  time,  and  aften^  ards  joy  shall  spring  up  unto  him. 
He  will  hide  his  words  for  a  time,  and  the  lips  of  many  shall 
declare  his  wisdom"  (Ecclus.  i.  23, 24).  But,  above  all,  we  should 
invioLably  observe  never  to  act  in  a  heat.  Thoughts,  alas,  will 
be  too  quick  for  us  :  a  few  improper  words  may  escape ;  hat 
actions  are  much  more  in  our  power.  We  may  be  too  angij 
at  present  to  venture  upon  acting  at  aU  :  a  little  delay  can  do 
no  hann,  and  may  do  a  great  deal  of  good.  Only,  when  we 
take  time,  we  should  make  a  right  use  of  it ;  not  revolve  an 
insignificant  offence  in  om-  minds,  interpret  little  incidents 
with  i>erverse  acuteness,  imd  lay  stress  upon  groundless  fandee^ 
till  we  work  it  up  into  a  heinous  crime.  The  best  imderstand- 
iiigs,  TN-ithout  good  tempers,  can  go  the  greatest  lengths  in  this 
way ;  and  employing  their  reflection  to  excite  the  displeasure 
wliich  it  ought  to  restrain,  the  longer  they  ruminate  the  more 
luitractable  they  grow.  Now  passion  may  be  trusted  veiy 
safely  to  suggest  all  the  aggravating  circumstances.     Keaaon, 
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therefore,  shonld  be  called  in  only  to  represent  the  alleyiating 
considerations,  of  which  we  perpetually  overlook  so  many  and 
so  important  ones,  that  we  should  give  those  about  us  all  pos< 
sible  encouragement  to  remind  us  of  them.  And  if  the  person, 
by  whom  we  think  ourselves  aggrieved,  be  one  with  whom  we 
bftve  any  close  connexion,  or  of  whom  we  have  ground  to 
think  advantageously,  laying  our  complaint  mildly  before  him^ 
and  hearkening  impartially  to  his  answer,  may  very  possibly 
set  all  right,  and  place  us  on  a  better  footing  than  ever  we 
were  before.  "  Admonish  a  fiiend :  it  may  be  he  hath  not 
done  it;  and  if  he  have  done  it,  that  he  do  it  no  more. 
Admonish  thy  friend  :  it  may  be  he  hath  not  said  it ;  and  if 
he  have,  that  he  speak  it  not  again.  Admonish  a  friend  :  for 
many  times  it  is  a  slander :  and  believe  not  every  tale.  There 
is  one,  that  slippeth  in  his  speech ;  but  not  from  his  heart : 
and  who  is  he  that  hath  not  offended  with  his  tongue  1  Ad- 
monish thy  neighbour  before  thou  threaten  him :  and,  not 
being  angry,  give  place  to  the  law  of  the  most  High  "  (Ecclus. 
13-17).  Only  this  caution  ought  to  be  observed  in  the 
iy  that  such  as  are  naturally  warm  and  impatient,  should 
bat  seldom  risk  a  personal  explanation  at  first ;  but  rather 
employ  some  common  well-wisher,  on  whose  probity  and  pru- 
dence they  can  safely  depend,  that  he  vnH  moderate,  not  in- 
flame, matters  by  iiiteri)osing.  And  when  thus,  or  any  way,  the 
sabject  of  diflference  is  rightly  stated,  if  the  other  party  be  inno- 
cent, let  us  admit  it  with  pleasure ;  if  he  own  his  fault,  though 
not  so  fiilly  as  he  should,  let  us  receive  his  acknowledgment 
with  generosity.  And  if,  in  return,  he  brings  a  charge  against 
us,  let  us  say  with  calmness  what  we  have  to  say  justly  in  our 
own  fftvour ;  confess  frankly,  with  due  concern,  whatever  hath 
been  amiss;  and  where  there  is  no  room  for  a  defence,  attempt 
no  palliation,  but  foUow  the  injunction  of  Scripture  :  *^  If  thou 
hast  done  foolishly,  or  if  thou  hast  thought  evil,  lay  thine 
hand  npon  thy  mouth "  (Prov.  xxx  32).     It  will  be  very  dis- 
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honourable,  and  very  strange  in  him,  to  treat  ns  unkindly 
upon  thi&  But  if  he  doth,  we  must  submit  patiently  to  what 
we  have  brought  upon  ourselves,  and  not  be  guilty  of  a  aeoond 
misdemeanour,  because  our  first  is  not  handsomely  forgiven  na 

Zti  QT^me  f^ouse  m  ©rtier. 

Not  many,  it  may  be  feared,  have  reason  to  be  contented,  that 
everything  should  lie  at  the   hour  of  their  death,  just  as  it 
doth  now.     Some  have  spent  a  great   part  of  their  lives  in 
putting  their  houses  out  of  order,  in  perplexing  and  mining 
their  affairs  by  extravagance,  negligence,  or  iU-management 
These  have  singular  need  to  restore  them  without  delay  to 
.the  best  posture  they  can.     And  such  as  may  have  acted  veqr 
prudently  on  the  supposition  of  living  long,  may  yet  have 
done  little  or  nothing  in  regard  to  the  possibility  of  dying  soon. 
Now  sickness  frequently  affords  but  little  time;  and  almost 
alwaj's  brings  along  with  it  uneasiness  full  enough  for  us  to 
bear,  without  the  additional  weight  of  business.     Besides,  in 
that  condition,  our  judgment,  or  memory,  or  attention  maybe 
impaired.     Weakness  of  spirits  may  subject  us  to  undue  im- 
pressions from  those  who  are  about  us :  our  truest  friends  and 
ablest  and  properest  advisers  may  be  accidentally  absent,  or 
artfidly  kept  from  us :  in  short,  one  way  or  another,  there  is  a 
great  hazard  of  our  doing  things  wrongly,  or  at  best  imper- 
fectly.    Fears  or  suspicions  of  this  may  grievously  disquiet  ufl, 
and  add  to  our  danger :  or,  though  we  apprehend  that  no  evils 
will  arise,  from  our  want  of  timely  caution,  to  those  whom 
we  leave  behind  us,  they  may  come  to  feel  very  dreadful  ones. 
And  why  should  not  all  this  be  prevented?     We  must  leave 
what  we  have,  whether  we  dispose  of  it  or  not.    And  if  we  defer 
disjwsing  of  it,  because  we  have  not  the  heart  to  do  it,  such  * 
heart  should  not  be  indulged,  but  amended.     The  difficulty  of 
settling  things,  or  the  uncertainty  how  to  settle  them,  vffl 
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scarce  grow  less  by  putting  it  off  to  the  last  If  any  altera- 
tion of  circumstances,  or  of  our  opinion,  should  happen  after 
our  disposition  is  made,  it  may  be  altered  accordingly.  And 
that  strange  imagination  of  being  nearer  death,  for  having 
completed  this  or  any  provision  for  it,  is  a  poor  absurd  super- 
stition, confuted  by  daily  experience.  On  the  contrary,  you 
■will  be  more  at  ease,  and  likely  to  live  the  longer,  for  having 
done  your  duty  in  this  resi>ect.  And  by  making  sure  to  do  it 
in  time,  you  may  obviate  great  injustice,  grievous  contentions 
and  enmities,  long  and  vast  expenses,  where,  if  they  be  not 
obviated,  the  fault  will  lie  at  your  door. 

Every  one  therefore  should  take  the  earliest  care  of  these 
matters.  But  if  any  one  hath  omitted  it,  the  oflSce  before- 
mentioned  expressly  requires,  that  he  be  admonished  in  his 
sickness  to  make  his  will,  and  to  declare  his  debts,  what  he* 
oweth,  and  what  is  owing  unto  him,  for  the  better  discharging 
of  his  conscience,  and  the  quietness  of  his  executors.  We  of 
the  clergy  have  now  but  seldom  the  means  allowed  us  of  giv- 
ing you  this  or  any  other  admonition  at  such  times.  I  hope 
it  is  not  our  fault  Consider  if  it  be  not  yours.  But  however 
that  be,  we  may  and  we  ought  to  do  it  from  the  pulpit :  where 
speaking  openly  to  all  in  general,  we  cannot  be  suspected  of 
any  private  unfair  design,  into  whatever  particulars  the  subject 
may  lead  us. 

The  principal  point,  at  which  men  sould  aim  in  settling' 
their  temporal  affairs,  is  justice :  and  one  of  the  most  evident 
branches  of  justice  is  paying  debt«.  Our  first  care,  therefore, 
should  be  never  to  contract  debts  which  we  cannot  reasonably 
hope  to  pay :  and  our  next,  to  secure  the  payment  of  those 
which  we  have  contracted  as  fully  and  speedily  as  we  can. 
Else  we  shall  be  in  continual  danger  of  injuring,  perhaps  dis- 
toessing  and  undoing,  persons  and  families,  only  for  thinking 
weD  enough  of  us  to  trust  us.  It  is  extremely  dishonourable, 
(I  might  use  a  harsher  word)  at  any  season  of  life  to  indulge 
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our  idleness,  gratify  our  {isuicies  and  appetites,  or  support  our 
rank,  at  their  exi)ense.  But  when  sickness  gives  ub  a  procpect 
of  never  being  just  to  them,  unless  we  are  so  immediatdj,  we 
have  then  every  possible  motive  for  labouring  most  eameBt^ 
to  indenmify  them.  And  we  ought  to  prefer  the  ^^^maiwU 
which  they  have  upon  us,  before  all  mere  properties,  however 
reasonable;  contrive  good  security  for  them  out  of  whaterw 
we  &irly  can;  and  if,  after  all,  we  cannot  do  it  effectoallj, 
recommend  them,  as  £eu:  as  ever  there  is  any  plea  for  it,  to  the 
compassion  of  our  surviving  representatives  and  relatiooA. 
But  as  we  cannot  be  certain  that  they  will  (and  in  sevonl 
cases  there  may  be  no  reason  why  they  should)  do  what  we 
desire,  the  only  sure  way  is  to  provide  before  it  is  too  late  lor 
doing  it  ourselves.  K  our  circumstances  are  upon  the  whole 
sufficient  to  answer  all  cLainis,  barely  making  known  the  debts 
due  from  us,  and  owing  to  us,  or  at  most  stating  them  with 
the  parties  concenicd,  may  be  enough ;  and  where  it  is  wanted, 
employing  some  thought  and  pains  on  such  matters,  as  we  are 
able,  will  be  doing  very  good  service  both  to  our  creditors  and 
to  our  heii-s. 

But  besides  those  who  are  commonly  called  creditors,  there 
is  another  and  much  more  dreadful  sort :  I  mean  those  to 
whom  we  have  done  injuries,  and  owe  restitution.  Injuiifii 
ought  never  to  be  done.  When  they  arc  done,  restitutioii,  if 
it  can,  ought  to  be  made  immediately;  and  till  it  is  offered,  so 
far  as  our  ability  extends,  we  remain  both  debtors  and  sinnon. 
If  we  defer  it  to  the  last,  we  may  never  make  it  at  all;  and 
though  we  do,  whether  God  will  then  accept  it  must  be  doubt- 
ful ;  but  if  even  then  we  refuse  it,  unless  the  cause  be  that  we 
excusably  mistake  the  nature  of  the  case,  we  preserve  no  ground 
for  hope.  It  is  unsj^eakably  better,  therefore,  to  think  seriously 
at  any  time  than  never,  what  wrongs  or  what  hardships  any  rf 
our  fellow-creatures  have  suffered  from  us,  and  to  what  suit- 
able compensation  they  are  entitled,  eitlier  in  strict  justice,  or 
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in  equity  and  good  conscience.  The  answer  to  this  question 
may  often  be  a  very  afflicting  one ;  but  if  men  will  do  amiss, 
they  must  take  the  consequences.  It  may  also^  in  some  cases, 
be  difilcolt  to  fix  upon  the  right  answer,  or  to  find  proper 
meihodfl  of  putting  it  in  practice,  if  we  know  it;  but  we  must 
not,  on  account  of  difficulties,  lay  aside  the  thought  of  doing 
our  doty,  but  ask  the  best  advice  where  we  are  at  a  loss, 
leave  directions  to  be  executed  by  others,  where  we  have  not 
time  ourselyes;  and  at  least  make  due  acknowledgments,  im- 
len  particular  circumstances  forbid,  where  we  cannot  make 
amenda  Perhaps  nothing  further  than  acknowledgments  will 
be  expected  by  those  whom  we  have  injured;  and  then  we  are 
bovmd  to  nothing  further. 

Bat  as  we  have  all  more  or  less  need  to  ask  pardon,  another 
of  onr  duties  evidently  is,  to  grant  it  in  our  turn :  when  others 
baye  used  us  ill,  not  to  recompense  or  wish  them  evil  for  evil ; 
not  to  deny  them  proper  kindnesses;  or  even  think  of  them 
worse  than  they  deserve — to  accept  any  submissions  that  do 
but  approach  towards  being  sufficient,  and  be  reconciled  to  them, 
not  in  words  alone,  which  is  adding  hypocrisy  to  resentment, 
but  in  reality,  affording  them  as  large  proofs,  both  of  our 
fiiTOur  and  confidence,  as  any  good  and  wise  man,  uninterested 
m  the  matter,  would  think  fitting — seriously  wishing  their 
goody  in  soul,  body,  and  estate,  and  being  ready  to  promote  it 
as  &r  as  we  properly  can.  This  is  the  fiill  meaning  of  being 
in  charity,  which  we  ought  to  be  constantly  in  with  all  men ; 
and,  if  the  reason  of  our  professing  to  be  so  is  merely  that  we 
imagine  our  end  to  be  near,  it  will  be  extremely  questionable 
wliether  we  are  so  indeed.  Yet,  a  late,  nay,  an  imperfect  re- 
conciliation is  always  preferable  to  none,  provided  there  be  any 
sincerity  in  it.  For  the  expedient,  to  which,  it  is  said,  some 
have  had  recourse,  of  forgiving  if  they  die,  and  being  revenged 
if  they  live,  is  as  wicked  and  as  foolish  a  contrivance  to  deceive 
themselves,  and  to  mock  God,  as  the  human  heart  can  frame. 
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UeURENCE  8TEKNE. 

"The  Sermons  of  Mr  Yorick''  are  chiefly  remaricabLe  for 
their  curious  commencements.  On  the  text,  '^But  Abiahai 
said.  Shall  not  Shimei  be  put  to  death  for  this?*'  he  begms, 
"  It  has  not  a  good  aspect.  This  is  the  second  time  Abiahai 
has  proposed  Shimei's  destruction.*'  Again,  the  text  is,  "  And 
he  said,  ^Vhat  have;  they  seen  in  thine  house  ?  And  Hezekiah 
answered,  All  the  things  that  are  in  my  house  they  have  seen; 
there  is  nothing  amongst  all  my  treasures  that  I  have  not  shewn 
them;"  and  the  sermon  commences,  '^And  where  was  the 
harm,  you'll  say,  in  all  this?"  Once  more,  from  the  tezi^ 
"  He  hoped  also  that  money  should  have  been  given  him  of 
Paul,  that  he  might  loose  him,"  he  sets  out,  "  A  noble  object  to 
take  up  the  consideration  of  the  Roman  governor  !  And  was 
this  Felix — the  great,  the  noble  Felix?"  ttc.  After  giving  out 
the  text,  "  It  is  better  to  go  to  the  house  of  mourning  than  to 
the  house  of  feasting,"  he  exclaims,  "  That  I  deny  !"* 

Few  things  shew  more  strikingly  the  low  tone  of  moral 
feeling  in  England  about  the  middle  of  last  century,  than  the 
enthusiasm  yriih  which  books  were  received  so  profligate  and 
unprincipled  as  "Tristram  Shandy"  and  the  "Sentimental 
Journey  ;"  and  it  seems  .almost  a  satire  on  religion,  that  a  poi 
so  foul  should  have  been  employed  in  writing  sennons.  But 
so  it  was ;  and  these  last  were  almost  as  pojmlar  as  his  other 
lucubrations.  They  aboimd  in  similar  buffooneries  and  whimsi- 
calities, and  for  their  want  of  heart  and  genuine  worth  they  tiy 
to  compensate  by  a  profiision  of  maudlin  sentiment.  It  is  not 
without  some  hesitation  that  we  admit  into  our  series  names 
like  Stenie  and  Dodd ;  but  our  sketch  of  pulpit  oratory  would 
be  veiy  incomplete  if  we  made  no  mention  of  men  so  dazzling 

*  Ou  the  subject  of  exordiums  to  sermons,  see  *'  Christian  Glassies/  rol 
iii.,  pp.  27-30. 
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in  their  day.  The  first  two  volumes  of  "  Mr  Yorick*s  Sermons" 
were  published  in  1760.  Our  copy  is  dated  1767,  and  is  of 
the  ei^th  edition. 

Laurence  Sterne  was  bom  at  Clonmel,  in  Ireland,  November 
24,  1713.  His  father  was  a  lieutenant  in  the  army,  and  his 
uncle,  Dr  Jaques  Sterne,  was  a  prebendary  of  Durham.  To 
this  relation  he  was  indebted  for  the  living  of  Sutton,  where 
he  spent  twenty  years  of  his  clerical  career,  "  painting,  fiddling, 
and  shooting."  He  died  during  a  visit  to  London,  March  18, 
1768. 

The  following  is  a  favourable  specimen  of  discourses  which 
were  so  admired  in  the  days  of  our  great-grandsires ;  but  aU 
tlieir  galvanic  attempt^)  at  emotion  will  hardly  reconcile  the 
modem  reader  to  the  liberties  taken  with  the  matchless  story  of 

SCfje  ?3roliisal  Son. 

He  gathers  all  together. 

I  see  the  picture  of  his  departure;  the  camels  and  asses 
loaden  with  his  substance,  detached  on  one  side  of  the  piece, 
and  already  on  their  way ;  the  prodigal  son  standing  on  the 
foreground,  with  a  forced  sedateness,  struggling  against  the 
fnttering  movement  of  joy  upon  his  deliverance  from  restraint; 
tile  dder  brother  holding  his  hand,  as  if  im willing  to  let  it  go ; 
the  &ther — sad  moment ! — ^with  a  firm  look,  covering  a  pro-. 
I^ietic  sentiment,  "  that  all  would  not  go  well  with  his  child," 
jqyproaehing  to  embrace  him,  and  bid  him  adieu.  Poor  in- 
eonoiderate  youth!  From  whose  arms  art  thou  flpng?  from 
what  a  shelter  art  thou  going  forth  into  the  storm  ?  Axt  thou 
weary  of  a  father's  affection,  of  a  father's  care  ?  or  hopest  thou 
to  find  a  warmer  interest,  a  truer  coimsellor,  or  a  kinder  friend 
in  a  land  of  strangers,  where  youth  is  made  a  prey,  and  so 
many  thousands  are  confederated  to  deceive  them,  and  live  by 
their  spoils? 

q2 
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We  will  seek  no  further  than  this  idea  for  the  eztisviguicies 
by  which  the  prodigal  sou  added  one  unhappy  example  to  the 
number.  His  fortune  wasted — ^the  followers  of  it  fled  in 
course — the  wants  of  nature  remain — ^the  hand  of  God  gme 
forth  against  him.  ''For  when  he  had  spent  all,  a  mig^ 
famine  arose  in  that  country.**  Heaven  have  pity  upon  the 
youth,  for  he  is  in  hunger  and  distress;  strayed  out  of  the 
reach  of  a  parent  who  counts  every  hour  of  his  absence  with 
anguish ;  cut  off  from  all  his  tender  offices  by  his  folly,  and 
from  relief  and  charity  from  others  by  the  calamity  of  the 
times. 

Nothing  so  powerfully  calls  home  the  mind  as  distress.  He 
tense  fibre  then  relaxes — the  soul  retires  to  itself — sits  pen- 
sive and  susceptible  of  right  impressions.  K  we  have  a  friend, 
it  is  then  we  think  of  him ;  if  a  benefactor,  at  that  moment  all 
his  kindnesses  press  upon  our  mind.  Gracious  and  bonntifiil 
God  !  is  it  not  for  this  that  they  who  in  their  prosperity  furget 
Thee,  do  yet  remember  and  return  to  Thee  in  the  hour  of  their 
sorrow  ?  When  our  heart  is  in  heaviness,  upon  whom  can  we 
think  but  Thee,  who  knowest  our  necessities  afar  off" — puttest 
all  our  tears  in  Thy  bottle — ^seest  every  careful  thought — ^hear- 
est  every  sigh  and  melancholy  groan  we  utter  1 

Strange,  that  we  should  only  begin  to  think  of  Qod  with 
comfort,  when  with  joy  and  comfort  we  can  think  of  notluDg 
else. 

Man  surely  is  a  compound  of  riddles  and  contradictions. 
By  the  law  of  his  nature  he  avoids  pain,  and  yet,  unless  he 
suffers  in  the  flesh,  he  will  not  cease  from  sin,  though  it  is  sure 
to  bring  pain  and  misery  upon  his  head  for  ever. 

Whilst  all  went  pleasurably  on  with  the  prodigal,  we  hear 
not  one  word  concerning  his  father — no  pang  of  remorse  for 
the  sufferings  in  wliich  he  had  left  him,  or  resolution  of  re- 
turning to  make  up  the  account  of  his  folly.  His  first  hour  of 
distress  seemed  to  be  his  first  hour  of  wisdom.     *'  ^^^leu  he 
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came  to  himself,  he  said,  How  many  hired  servants  of  my 
fiither  have  bread  enough  and  to  spare,  whilst  I  perish  !*' 

Of  all  the  terrors  of  nature,  that  of  one  day  or  another  dying 
by  hanger  is  the  greatest ;  and  it  is  wisely  wove  into  our  frame 
to  awaken  man  to  industry,  and  call  forth  his  talents.  And 
though  we  seem  to  go  on  carelessly,  sporting  with  it  as  we  do 
with  other  terrors,  yet,  he  that  sees  this  enemy  furly,  and  in 
his  most  frightful  sha2)e,  will  need  no  long  remonstrance  to 
make  him  turn  out  of  the  way  to  avoid  him. 

It  was  the  case  of  the  prodigal.  He  arose  to  go  to  his 
fiither. 

Alas !  how  shall  he  tell  lus  story  ?  Ye  who  have  trod  this 
round,  tell  me  in  what  words  he  shall  give  in  to  his  father  the 
sad  items  of  his  extravagance  and  folly. 

The  feasts  and  banquets  which  he  gave  to  whole  cities  in 
the  east — ^the  costs  of  Asiatic  rarities,  and  of  Asiatic  cooks  to 
dress  them-^the  expenses  of  singing  men  and  singing  women 
—the  flute,  the  harp,  the  sackbut,  and  of  all  kinds  of  music — 
the  dress  of  the  Persian  courts,  how  magnificent !  their  slaves, 
how  numerous ! — ^their  chariots,  their  horses,  their  palaces,  their 
fnniiture,  what  immense  sums  they  had  devoured!  what  ex- 
pectations from  strangers  of  condition !  what  exactions ! 

How  shall  the  youth  make  his  father  comprehend  that  he 
was  cheated  at  Damascus  by  one  of  the  best  men  in  the  world ; 
that  he  had  lent  a  part  of  his  substance  to  a  friend  at  Nineveh, 
who  had  fled  ofif  with  it  to  the  Ganges ;  that  he  had  been  sold 
by  a  man  of  honour  for  twenty  shekels  of  silver  to  a  worker  in 
graven  images ;  that  the  images  he  had  purchased  had  profited 
him  nothing ;  that  they  could  not  be  transported  across  the 
wilderness,  and  had  been  burnt  with  fire  at  Shushan ;  that  the 
apes  and  peacocks,*  which  he  had  sent  for  from  Tarshish,  lay 
dead  upon  his  hands;  and  that  the  mummies  had  not  been 
dead  long  enougli  which  had  been  brought  him  out  of  Egypt  > 

•  Vide  2  Chron.  ix.  21. 
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— that  all  had  gone  ^Toag  since  the  day  he  forsook  his  fiither^s 
house. 

Leave  the  story :  it  will  be  told  more  concisely.  "  When  he 
was  yet  afar  off,  his  f:ither  saw  him,'*^-compassion  told  it  in 
three  words, — "  he  fell  upon  his  neck  and  kissed  him.*" 

Great  is  the  power  of  eloquence,  but  never  is  it  so  great  as 
when  it  pleads  along  with  nature,  and  the  culprit  is  a  diild 
strayed  firom  his  duty,  and  returned  to  it  again  with  team 
Casuists  may  settle  the  point  as  they  will ;  but  what  could  a 
parent  see  more  in  the  account  than  the  natural  one  of  an  in- 
genuous heart  too  open  for  the  world,  smitten  with  strong 
sensations  of  pleasure,  and  suffered  to  sally  forth  unarmed  into 
the  midst  of  enemies  stronger  than  himself? 

Generosity  sorrows  as  much  for  the  overmatched  as  pity 
herself  does. 

The  idea  of  a  s«)n  so  mined  would  double  the  father's 
caresses.  Every  effusion  of  his  tcndeniess  would  add  bitter- 
ncss  to  his  son's  remorse.  "  Gracious  heaven !  what  a  fiither 
have  I  rendered  miserable !" 

"And  he  said,  I  have  sinned  against  heaven,  and  in  thy 
sight,  and  am  no  more  worthy  to  be  called  thy  son." 

"  But  the  father  said,  Bring  forth  the  best  robe '* 

O  ye  affections  I  How  fondly  do  you  play  at  emss-purpoges 
with  each  other  I  Tis  the  natural  dialogue  of  tnui  trans]>ort 
Joy  is  not  methodical :  and  where  an  offender,  beloved,  over- 
charges himself  in  the  offence,  words  are  too  cold,  and  a  conci- 
liated heart  replies  by  tokens  of  esteem. 

"  And  he  said  unto  his  servants,  Bring  forth  the  best  robe, 
and  put  it  on  him;  and  put  a  ring  on  his  hand,  and  shoes  on 
his  feet,  and  bring  hither  the  fatted  calf,  and  let  us  eat  and 
diink  and  be  merry." 

AVhen  the  affections  so  kindly  break  loose,  joy  is  another 
name  for  religion. 

We  look  up  as  we  taste  it.     The  cold  stc»ic  T\ithouf,  when 
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be  hears  the  dancing  and  the  music,  may  ask  sullenly  (with 
the  elder  brother)  what  it  means,  and  refuse  to  enter;  but  the 
humane  and  compassionate  all  fly  impetuously  to  the  banquet 
given  "  for  a  son  who  was  dead  and  is  alive  again ;  who  was 
lost  and  is  found."  Gentle  spiiits  light  up  the  pavilion  with  a 
sacred  fire,  and  parental  love  and  filial  piety  lead  in  the  masque 
with  riot  and  wild  festivity !  Was  it  not  for  this  that  God 
gave  man  music  to  strike  upon  the  kindly  passions;  that  nature 
taught  the  feet  to  dance  to  its  movements,  and  as  chief  gover- 
ness of  the  feast,  poured  forth  wine  into  the  goblet  to  crown  it 
with  gladness? 

DR  DODD. 

William  Dodd,  son  of  the  Vicar  of  Bounic,  in  Lincolnshire, 
was  bom  there  in  1729.  At  Clare  Hall,  Cambridge,  he  gave 
proofe  of  superior  ability,  and  commenced  a  somewhat  preco- 
cious authorship,  most  of  his  public«'vtions  being  poems,  on  sub- 
jects grave  or  gay.  On  receiving  orders  he  came  out  a  clever 
and  attractive  preacher ;  and  whilst,  by  the  adroit  use  of  his 
talents,  he  succeeded  in  obtaining  various  popular  appoint- 
ments, such  as  the  preachership  at  the  Magdalene  Hospital, 
and  several  city  lectureships,  by  a  system  of  flattery  and  sub- 
serviency he  secured  a  large  amount  of  episcopal  and  aristo- 
cratic patronage.  But  during  all  tins  interval  he  was  leading 
a  life  of  the  wildest  profusion  and  most  extravagant  self-indid- 
gence,  and  in  order  to  extricate  himself  had  recourse  to  expe- 
dients which  betrayed  his  entire  want  of  principle.  When  the 
rectory  of  St  George's,  Hanover  Square,  fell  vacant,  he  offered 
Lady  Apsley  a  bribe  of  three  thousand  pounds  if  she  could 
obtain  for  him  the  presentation,  but  the  only  result  was  ex- 
posure and  disgrace.  His  name  was  struck  out  of  the  hst  of 
chaplains  to  the  king,  and,  overwhelmed  with  public  obloquy, 
he  took  refuge  on  the  Continent.  Here,  however,  his  expen- 
sive habits  did  not  cease,  and,  on  his  return  to  London,  he 
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raised  a  large  sum  on  the  credit  of  a  bond,  bearing  the  aigna- 
tore  of  his  former  pupil,  the  Earl  of  Chesterfield.  The  signa- 
tnre  was  soon  found  to  be  a  fabrication;  and  under  the  act 
then  newly  passed,  and  which  rendered  forgery  a  capital 
oflTence,  Dr  Dodd  was  tried  at  the  Old  Bailey,  and  conricted. 
Great  but  unayailing  efforts  were  made  to  procure  a  mitigatka 
of  his  sentence,  and  he  was  executed  at  Tyburn,  June  27, 
1777. 

Read  in  the  light  of  his  melancholy  end,  we  are  apt  to  re- 
gard the  sermons  of  Dr  Dodd  as  the  effusions  of  a  mere  clericd 
fop  or  charlatan,  but  it  would  be  an  error  to  deny  their  in- 
trinsic merits  Their  author  was  a  man  of  extensive  infonna- 
tion,  and  his  discourses  are  enlivened  by  interesting  anecdotes, 
and  opportune  poetical  quotations,  which  must  have  gone  fiir  to 
keep  the  hearers  awake,  and  which  almost  bring  them  within 
the  range  of  our  lighter  literature.  They  have  too  much  of  the 
smoothness  of  the  courtier,  and  too  little  of  the  solemnity  of 
Heaven's  ambassador,  and  they  entirely  lack  the  light  and 
imctiou  of  the  Christian  evangelist ;  but  were  they  divested 
of  their  homiletic  form,  with  their  worldly  wisdom  and  prac- 
tical tendency,  they  would  take  a  resi>ectable  place  among  oar 
later  British  Essayists. 

Each  of  his  "  Sermons  to  Young  Men'  is  followed  by  a  col- 
lection of  illustrative  anecdotes — a  method  of  which  the  fol- 
lowing sample  may  give  some  idea : — 

JSuIcs  for  Coniicrsation. 

Your  great  endeavour  should  be  so  to  supply  your  own  mind 
with  the  proper  materials  for  conversation,  that  you  may  be 
iible,  like  the  rich  householder,  to  bring  out  of  your  plenteous 
treasury,  things  new  and  old,  for  the  entertainment  and  in- 
stniction  of  your  friends  and  companions.  We  have  before 
observed,  that  as  it  is  "  from  the  abundance  of  the  heart  the 
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mouth  speaketh^"  so  men's  words  and  conversation  necessarily 
flow  froin  the  ruling  principle  within ;  and,  therefore,  if  by 
reading  and  reflection  your  mind  is  occupied  upon  wise  and 
sensible  objects,  and  your  thoughts  filled  with  them,  you  will 
be  naturally  led  to  communicate  from  your  store;  and  your 
disoouise,  to  the  great  emolument  of  those  with  whom  you 
oonverse,  will  take  the  same  useful  and  imi)roving  turn  with 
your  thoughts. 

However,  one  thing  is  carefully  to  be  avoided — "  a  mono- 
poly of  the  conversation."  Though  your  topic  is  most  instruc- 
tive ;  though  you  understand  it  completely,  and  can  treat  of  it 
in  the  most  masterly  manner,  nothing  can  excuse  your  assum- 
ing to  yourself  the  principal  part  of  the  discourse,  and  not 
mllowing  to  others  their  due  share  and  portion  of  it.  For 
conversation,  founded  upon  equality,  by  no  means  allows  of  en- 
grossing :  every  man  has  a  right  to  claim  his  part,  and  expects 
to  be  heard.  But  this  is  not  the  only  evil  or  offence  of 
gaimlity;  it  betrays  a  weak  and  an  arrogant  mind:  and  if  it 
be  accompanied,  as  too  frequently  happens,  with  an  insolent 
and  dogmatical  air,  with  an  over-beaiing,  presumptuous,  and 
pedantic  manner,  it  defeats  the  ends  of  conversation,  and  in- 
fallibly brands  the  intemperate  prater  with  the  stigma  of  con- 
tempt. 

Pythagoras,  my  young  friends,  well  convinced  of  the  great 
wisdom  and  utility  of  knowing  how  to  restrain  the  tongue, 
enjoined  all  his  disciples  a  three  years'  silence  :  and  be  assured, 
there  is  more  good  sense  and  advantage  in  knowing  how  to 
keep  silence  properly,  than  you  arc  aware  of.  "  Silence  in 
company,  if  not  dulncss  or  shecpishness,  is  observation  or  dis- 
cretion." An  attention  to  others  conciliates  their  regard  and 
attention  to  you ;  and  a  modest  question  thrown  in,  now  and 
then,  a  kind  of  inquiring  observation,  never  fails  to  conciliate 
to  young  men  the  esteem  of  all  yvith.  whom  they  converse. 
Always  to  be  more  knowing  than  you  appear  to  be,  never 
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forwardly  to  obtrude  yourself,  or  to  wish  to  outshine  othen  in 
company,  but  on  all  occasions  to  wear  the  garb  of  diffidoit 
modesty,  is  the  infallible  road  to  gain  in  conversation  both 
knowledge  and  rcsi)ect. 

Besides  engrossing  the  conversation,  we  must  note  another 
defect,  the  consequence  generally  of  a  love  of  talking — that 
fertile  source  of  innumerable  evils.  Never,  my  young  Mends, 
on  any  account,  unless  immediately  called  uj>on,  and  niged  by 
self-defence,  "  make  yourselves  the  topic  of  your  discourse." 
Nothing  so  nauseous,  so  offensive  as  egotism  :  it  bespeaks  the 
empty,  vain,  and  insignificant  mind.  Men,  conscious  of  the 
source  from  whence  this  error  springs,  will  suspect  whatever 
you  say,  and  withhold  from  you  all  the  praise  you  propose  to 
gain  by  holding  forth  your  own  perfections  to  view :  and 
should  you,  with  some,  absurdly  affect  to  condemn  yourself  in 
sober  sadness,  for  some  vice  or  evil  (to  which  you  unfortu- 
nately are  addicted  !)  your  hearers  will  have  discernment 
enough,  be  .sure,  to  see  of  what  \-irtue  you  thus  mean  to  claim 
the  excess ;  and  will  ridicule  the  weakness  which  you  alone 
arc  too  blind  to  overlook.  To  please  and  to  be  instructed,  yon 
will  act  wisely  to  *'  annihilate  yourself,"  as  it  were,  in  conver- 
sation :  notliing  is  so  disgusting  as  a  man  "  too  big "  for  his 
company ;  and  nothing  so  despicable  and  tedious,  as  the  in- 
sipid retailer  of  dull  stories  and  circumstantial  narratives — ^the 
miserable,  minute,  self-important  historian  of  uninteresting 
details,  which  lull  even  sweet  patience  herself  to  sleep,  and 
make  good  sense  run  mad ! 

But  let  me  caution  you,  my  young  friends,  as  against  the 
excess  of  talking  on  one  hand,  so  against  the  defect  on  the 
other.  A  modest  and  respectful  silence  is  doubtless  most  wise 
and  amiable ;  but  a  dull  and  morose  one  is  hateful  and  dis- 
gusting. And  I  know  not,  whether  the  eternal  shallow  prater 
may  not  be  the  better  companion  of  the  two,  than  the  man 
who  in  Bc»lemn  silence  hears,  and  speaks  not ;  or  only,  perhaps, 
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in  blunt  honesty,  as  he  calls  it,  now  and  then  speaks  his  mind, 
to  the  pain  and  disgust  of  all  present ;  or,  with  an  importance, 
which  nothing  but  his  dulness  can  exceed,  occasionally  distills 
a  sentence  or  two,  drop  by  drop,  from  his  oracular  lips. 

Politeness,  in  the  common  intercourse  of  the  world,  is  a  sub- 
sidium  to  what  Christian  love  is  in  the  better  system  of  reli- 
^on  and  virtue.  The  former  may  be  defined,  "A  constant 
attention  to  oblige,  to  do  or  say  nothing,  which  may  give  pain 
or  offence."  And  Christian  love  is  a  continual  endeavour  to 
please,  in  order  to  promote  our  neighbour's  best  welfare. 
While,  therefore,  my  young  friends,  you  act  upon  the  amiable 
principles  of  Christian  truth,  let  that  love  especially,  which  is 
the  most  refined  politeness,  be  the  principal  regulator  of  your 
behaviour  in  conversation.  "  Study  always  to  please,  in  order 
to  improve  and  do  good."  Good  sense,  good  humour,  and 
good  breeding,  unite  in  nearly  the  same  dictate ;  and  if  they 
carry  not  the  motive  so  far  as  it  is  carried  by  Christianity,  re- 
joice, that  you  have  the  happy,  the  plain  direction  of  a  pre- 
cept to  form  your  behaviour,  which  is  no  less  infallibly  produc- 
tive of  your  own  internal  peace  and  felicity,  than  it  is  certain 
to  recommend  you  to  the  approbation  and  good  esteem  oi 
others. 

anectnotea  rejjjiectmg  (Conbetgation. 

1.  Plutarch  tells  us,  in  a  few  words,  what  an  infinite  advan- 
tage Alexander  reaped  from  the  fine  taste  wherewith  his  pre- 
ceptor Aristotle  inspired  him,  even  from  his  tcnderest  infancy, 
"  He  loved,"  says  our  author,  "  to  converse  with  learned  men  ; 
to  improve  himself  in  knowledge ;  and  to  study."  Three  sources 
these,  of  a  monarch's  happiness,  which  enable  him  to  secure 
himself  fix)m  numberless  difficulties ;  three  certain  and  infal- 
lible methods  of  learning  ^o  reign  without  the  assistance  of 
others. 

2.  It  was  Mr  Locke*s  peculiar  art  in  conversation,  to  lead 

VOL.  IV.  R 
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people  to  talk  of  tbeir  own  professicMi,  or  whale^a*  tbey  l^ttt 
understood.  With  a  gardener,  he  discoursed  id  gaidming; 
with  a  jeweller,  of  diamonds ;  with  a  chemist  ci  chemistiy; 
with  a  watchmaker,  of  clocks,  watches,  kc  *^  By  this  meana^** 
aaid  he,  ^  I  please  all  thoae  men,  who  commonly  can  apeak  per- 
tinently upon  nothing  else.  As  they  believe  I  have  an  esteem 
for  their  prv^fession,  they  are  charmed  with  shewing  their 
abilities  befoi^  me;  and  I  in  the  meantime  improve  myself  bjr 
th^  discoorse.**  By  thus  putting  questions  to  aitificersi  he 
would  sometimes  find  out  a  seciet  in  their  art  which  they  did 
not  understand  themselves  :  and  often  give  them  views  of  the 
subject  entirvly  new,  which  they  put  into  practice  with  advan- 
tage. 

3.  The  facultv  of  interchandns:  our  thoughts  with  one 
another,  ^.*r  what  we  express  by  conversation,  has  always  been 
reprcs<:-utcd  V.v  moral  ^iiiicrs,  ai;  one  of  the  noblest  privileges 
of  rca:^*»n.  aiid  whkh  more  }K\rtieulariy  >ets  mankind  above  the 
brute  iK\n  of  creat:«'ii.  Monskur  A';m'Jas  ouce  told  hisfirieod, 
the  author  of  tht-  Meuaiiiaiia,  that  out  <*f  everv  ten  things  he 
knew,  he  had  learaovi  iiiue  iii  convers;\tion.  And  I  too,  says 
yi.  Meuairo,  can  in  a  ;n'eat  meaj^ure  det.lare  the  same 

C\  Tiio  'iiilitv  ai;d  excollcnoe  «  f  rati  'i.al  conversation  can- 
not  j»<':L;\j-.-  l»o  cxiTos-ed  in  words  m«»ro  Ix-autifid  and  elegant 
than  iIiL  iV'll"wiiij.  In*  Dr  Younij: — 

Goo-.i  >on<e  ^viil  ^ta^:;:\:o.     Thoughts  shut  up  want  air. 
And  5iv»i],  like  bale?  un^  i>enM  to  the  sun. 
Had  thought  Ih^ii  all,  -weot  speech  had  }>een  denv'd; 
Spo^i-ch.  thought's  c.in:il!     S}H}t"Ch,  thought's  criterioD  tw! 
ThouirLt  in  the  mine,  may  come  forth  gold  or  dross: 
When  coiud  iii  w^rvls  wv  know  its  real  worth. 
If  sterling,  -:.^re  i:  f--?  ihy  future  u-e : 
Thrill  lu:y  thee  lunetii,  jveri-.aps  renown. 
Thought  tO'O.  deliverM,  is  the  more  po5?ess'd : 
Teaching  we  iearn ;  aud  givin  j  we  ret;iiii 
The  births  oi'  iotcUect :  wheu  doiub,  tor^ou 
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Speedi  ventilates  our  intellectual  fire ; 

^)eech  bnrniabes  our  mental  magazine ; 

Brightens  for  ornament,  and  whets  for  use. 

What  numbers,  sheathM  in  erudition,  lie, 

Hanged  to  the  hilts  in  venerable  tomes. 

And  rusted  in ;  who  might  have  borne  an  edge, 

And  play'd  a  sprightly  beam,  if  born  to  speech ; 

If  bom  blest  heirs  of  half  their  mother^s  tongue! 

*Tis  thought's  exchange,  which,  like  th'  alternate  push 

Of  waves  conflicting,  breaks  the  learned  scum. 

And  defecates  the  studcnt*s  standing  pool. 

Rude  thought  runs  wild  in  contemplation's  field  ; 

Converse,  the  menage,  breaks  it  to  the  bit 

Of  due  restraint ;  and  emulation's  spiu: 

Gives  graceful  energy,  by  rivals  aw'd. 

Tis  converse  qualities  for  solitude, 

As  exercbe,  for  salutary  rest. 

8.  Of  all  the  inconveniences  attending  the  intercourse  of 
mankind,  slander  and  detraction  are  the  most  frequent,  and 
in  a  very  high  degree  odious  and  detestable.  We  are  told  of 
St  Bernard,  that  when  he  was  drawing  near  his  end,  he  thus 
solemnly  addressed  himself  to  his  brethren,  as  a  dying  man 
bequeathing  legacies  to  his  friends.  "  Three  things  I  require 
you  to  keep  and  observe ;  which  I  remember  to  have  kept,  to 
the  best  of  my  power,  as  long  as  I  have  lived.  1.  I  have  not 
willed  to  slander  any  person ;  and  if  any  have  fallen,  I  have 
hid  it  as  much  as  possible.  2.  I  have  ever  trusted  less  to  my 
own  wit  and  understanding  than  to  any  other's.  3.  K I  were  at 
any  time  hurt,  harmed,  and  annoyed,  I  never  wished  vengeance 
against  the  party  who  so  wronged  me."  This  memorable  sen- 
tence is  peculiarly  applicable  to  every  branch  of  the  present 
subject ;  defsunatiou,  insolent  overbearing,  and  petulant  animo- 
sity, being  the  chief  ingredients  that  tend  to  embitter  conver- 
sation, and  preclude  its  improvement  and  advantage 

15.  A  prudent  man  will  avoid  talking  much  of  any  parti- 
cular science,  for  which  he  is  remarkably  famous.     There  is 
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not  a  handsomer  thing  said  of  Mr  Cowley,  in  his  yitholt  life, 
than  that  none  but  his  intimate  friends  ever  discovered  he  wbs 
a  great  poet  by  his  discourse.  Besides  the  decency  of  this 
rule,  it  is  certainly  founded  in  that  good  policy  of  which  Mr 
Locke,  as  above  mentioned,  so  well  availed  himself  A  man 
who  tidks  of  anything;  he  is  already  famous  for,  has  little  to 
get,  but  a  great  deal  to  lose 

17.  Sir  Bichiird  Steele  observes,  that  there  are  some  men 
who  on  all  occasions,  in  all  companies,  talk  in  the  same  cirde 
and  round  of  chat  as  they  have  picked  up  in  their  daily 
peregrinations.  I  remember,  s&ys  he,  at  a  full  table  in  the 
city,  one  of  these  ubiquitary  wits  was  entertaining  the  company 
with  a  soliloquy  (for  so  I  call  it,  when  a  man  talks  to  those 
who  do  not  understand  liini)  concerning  ^^it  and  humour.  An 
honest  gentleman,  who  sat  next  to  me,  and  was  worth  half  a 
plumb,  stared  at  him,  and  obscning  there  was  some  sense,  as 
he  thought,  mixed  with  his  impertinence,  whispered  me, 
"  Take  my  word  for  it,  this  follow  is  more  knave  than  fooL" 
This  was  all  my  good  friend's  applause  of  the  ^witticst  man  of 
talk  that  I  was  ever  present  at,  which  wanted  nothing  to  make 
it  excellent,  but  that  there  was  no  occasion  for  it.* 

18.  The  same  ingenious  author  has  the  following  remarks 
on  loquacity.  I  look  upon  a  tedious  talker,  or  what  is  gene- 
rally known  by  the  name  of  "a  stor}--teller,"  to  be  much 
more  insufferable  than  even  a  prolix  writer.  An  author  may 
be  tossed  out  of  your  hand,  and  thrown  aside,  when  he  grows 
dull  and  tiresome;  but  such  liberties  are  so  far  from  being 
allowed  towards  these  orators  in  common  conversation,  that  I 
have  knowTi  a  challenge  sent  a  person,  for  going  out  of  the 
room  abruptly,  and  leaving  a  man  of  honour  in  the  midst  of  a 
dissertation.  The  life  of  man  is  too  short  for  a  story-teller. 
Methusalem  might  be  half  an  hour  in  telling  what  o'clock  it 
was  :  but  for  us  post-dilu\ians,  we  ought  to  do  everything  in 

♦  See  Tatler,  No.  244. 
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haste;  and  in  our  speeches,  as  well  as  actions,  remember  that 
our  time  is  short.  I  would  establish  but  one  great  general 
rule  tobe  observed  in  all  conversation,  which  is  this,  "  That 
men  should  not  talk  to  please  themselves,  but  those  that  hear 
them."  This  would  make  them  consider,  whether  what  they 
speak  be  worth  hearing;  whether  there  be  either  wit  or  sense 
in  what  they  are  about  to  say ;  and  whether  it  be  adapted  to 
the  time  when,  the  place  where,  and  the  person  to  whom  it  is 
spoken. 

DR  OGDEN. 

Samuel  Ogden  was  bom  at  Manchester,  July  28,  1716. 
He  studied  first  at  King's  College,  Cambridge,  and  afterwards 
at  St  John's.  For  some  time  he  was  master  of  the  Free  Gram- 
mar School  at  Halifax;  but  in  1753  he  resigned  it  and  came 
to  reside  at  Cambridge,  where  he  continued  till  his  death,  March 
22,  1778.  He  was  not  only  a  Fellow  of  St  John's,  but  Wood- 
wardian  Professor :  and  most'of  his  sermons  were  delivered  in 
the  parish  church  of  St  Sepulchre  to  a  numerous  audience  of 
students  and  the  younger  members  of  the  university. 

Usually  cold,  and  sometimes  feeble,  there  is  nevertheless  in 
Dr  Ogden's  sermons  much  that  is  instructive  and  pleasing. 
They  are  short — they  are  neat — they  usually  contain  some  im- 
portant thought  or  original  idea — and  they  are  the  work  of  a 
man  who  knows  his  own  mind. 

Cfje  Intcrcejjgot'g  ipraner  coming  back  into  ])i&  otnn  Bowm. 

[The  text  is  Job  xlii.  10,  "  The  Lord  tunied  the  captivity  of 
Job>  when  he  prayed  for  his  friends."] 

Among  the  several  competitors  for' the  throne  of  a  certain  an- 
cient kingdom,  in  order  to  put  an  amicable  end  to  the  contest, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  refer  the  decision  of  it  in  some  sort  to 
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heaven,  it  was  agreed,  that  he  should  be  the  snooesafiil  candi- 
date who  should  first  behold  the  rays  of  the  risiiig  son.  So 
while  the  rest  were  gazing  with  their  eyes  fixed  on  that  part 
of  the  horizon  where  they  expected  the  great  Ittminaiy  of  the 
day,  the  god  of  Persia,  to  ascend,  one  of  the  number  bore 
away  the  royal  prize  by  turning  his  face  toward  the  west 
He  discovered  a  stream  of  the  sun*s  beams  by  reflection  firom 
the  summit  of  a  mountain,  or  the  pinnacle  of  a  temple,  b^bre 
any  jiart  of  his  orb  was  yet  visible  by  a  direct  li^t. 

This  stor}'  has  the  appearance  of  a  little  allegory,  rath»  than 
of  true  history ;  and  it  is  possible  the  meaning  may  be  thii^ 
that  he  who  carried  the  crown  in  that  competition  saceeeded 
by  not  appearing  too  forward  and  eager  in  the  pursuit.  He 
modestly  declined,  he  turned  his  face  away  from  that  great 
dignity ;  and  for  this  very  reason,  it  met  him  with  the  more 
willingness.  The  things  which  we  desire  the  most  ardently 
are  not  always  to  be  demanded  eagerly.  Extreme  selfishness 
is  often  the  cause  of  its  own  disapj>ointment.  The  greedy  go 
away  imfed  ;  while  he  that  **  scattereth,  iiicreaseth,"  and  the 
liberal  are  loaded  with  good. 

"The  Lord  appeareil  unto  Solomon,  and  God  said,  Ask 
what  I  shall  give  thee.  And  Solomon  said,  Thy  servant  is  in 
the  midst  of  thy  people  whom  thou  hast  chosen,  a  great  people, 
that  caimot  be  numbered,  nor  counted  for  multitude  :  give 
therefore  thy  servant  an  understanding  heart  And  God  said 
unto  him.  Because  thou  hast  asked  this  thing,  and  hast  not 
asked  for  thyself  long  Ufe,  neither  hast  asked  riches  for  thy- 
self, nor  hast  asked  the  life  of  thine  enemies,  but  understand- 
ing to  discern  judgment ;  behold,  I  have  done  according  to 
thy  words;  lo,  I  have  given  thee  a  wise  and  understanding 
heart :  and  I  have  also  given  thee  that  which  thou  hast  not 
asked,  both  riches  and  honour.*' 

How  charming  is  the  contest  between  beneficence  and  mo- 
desty !  the  liberal  hand  and  the  disinterested  bosom  I     Even 
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the  receiver  diyides  the  glory  with  his  divine  Benefactor ;  and 
his  generous  concern  for  others  returns  with  accumulated  bene- 
fits  and  blessings  upon  himself. 

Attend  to  the  example  of  Job.  Under  the  pressure  of  his 
great  calamities  and  afflictions,  he  applied  himself,  and  no 
wonder,  to  Qod  by  prayer;  and  being  a  good  man,  we  may  be 
allowed  to  suppose,  that  his  petitions  were  not  fruitless.  But 
the  petition  which  achieved  his  recovery,  or,  however,  that 
which  he  was  o£fering  up  at  the  moment  in  which  it  pleased 
Almighty  God  to  accomplish  it,  was  a  petition  for  other  per- 
90OA,  It  is  written,  "  The  Lord  turned  the  captivity  of  Job, 
when  he  prayed  for  his  friends." 

How  signal  is  tins  instance  of  God*s  dispensations !  what 
lustre  doth  it  reflect  upon  that  part  of  our  appUcations  to  Him, 
which  we  allot  to  the  benefit  of  our  brethren.  You  observe, 
that  this  eminent  pattern  of  piety  and  of  patience  had  been 
both  fi:equent  and  earnest  in  his  supplications  in  his  own 
iKVOxa ;  complaining,  pleading,  and,  like  another  Jacob,  wrest- 
ling with  God  :  "  O  that  my  grief  were  thoroughly  weighed  ! 
it  would  be  heavier  than  the  sand ;  and  my  words  are  swal- 
lowed up.  O  that  I  might  have  my  request,  that  God  would 
grant  me  the  thing  that  I  long  for !  Why  hast  thou  set  me  as 
a  mark  against  thee  ?  I  wDl  s|)eak  in  the  bitterness  of  my 
sonl ;  is  it  good  unto  thee,  that  thou  shouldest  oppress  ?  that 
thou  shouldest  despise  the  work  of  thine  hands  ?  Remember, 
I  beseech  thee,  that  thou  hast  made  me  as  clay;  and  wilt 
thoa  bring  me  into  dust  again  1 " 

Job,  we  see,  was  sufficiently  vehement  in  his  own  behalf  : 
and  yet,  as  if  his  expostulations  were  all  in  vain,  "  Though  I 
apeak,  saith  he,  my  grief  is  not  assuaged :  and  though  I  for- 
bear, what  am  I  eased  ?  God  hath  delivered  me  up  to  the 
nngodly.  He  breaketh  me  with  breach  upon  breach.  My 
fiwe  is  foul  with  weeping,  and  on  my  eyelids  is  the  shadow  of 
death.     I  have  said  to  corruption,  Thou  art  my  father ;  to  the 
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wonn,  Thou  art  my  mother  and  my  Bister.  God  hath  orer- 
thrown  mc  :  I  cry  out  of  wrong,  but  I  am  not  heard ;  I  ciy 
aloud,  but  there  is  no  judgment." 

Not  that  this  was  strictly  true;  or  that  his  petitions  eren 
for  himself  were  utterly  without  effect  God  Almighty  had 
mercy  in  store,  though  he  kept  it  back  from  him  all  the  long 
time  that  he  was  making  the  most  pathetic  supplications  fo 
himself,  and  theu  bestowed  it  when  he  began  to  pray  fiv 
others :  *'  The  Lord  turned  the  captivity  of  Job,  when  he 
prayed  for  his  friends." 

Nay,  these  very  friends,  as  they  are  here  styled,  hiidly 
merited  so  favourable  an  appellation ;  accuaiiig  him  of  crioMi 
he  had  not  committed,  and  upbraiding  him  with  those  pnnLslh 
ments  of  his  sins,  wliicli  were,  indeed,  the  trials  of  his  virtue 
And  he  was  sensible  of  all  the  bitterness  of  their  reproaches : 
**  Ye  (iverwlielin  the  fatherless  :  ye  dig  a  pit  for  your  friend. 
If  your  soul  were  in  my  soul's  st^iad,  I  could  heap  up  words 
against  you,  and  shake  mine  head  at  you.  But  I  would 
strengtlieu  you  iN^tli  my  mouth ;  and  the  moving  of  my  hpB 
should  assuage  your  grief.  He  teareth  me  in  his  wrath,  who 
hateth  me  :  he  gnasheth  upon  me  with  his  teeth :  mine 
enemy  shaqieneth  his  eyes  upon  me." 

Yet  was  it  required  of  .lob  to  become  the  intercessor  for 
these  very  persons,  and  to  beg  for  them  the  forgiveness  of 
those  ofteiices  which  had  been  committed  against  hinuei£ 
And  then,  at  last,  after  tliLs  illustrious  testimony  of  his  charity, 
added  to  those  of  his  patience  and  piety,  when  his  virtues 
were  thus  broucrht  to  the  height,  and  appeared  in  all  their 
glory,  tlien  it  pleased  the  wisdom  and  mercy  of  God,  breokiiig 
forth  out  of  obscurity,  and  made  conspicuous  by  His  judgments, 
to  restore  and  double  liis  prosperity. 
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But  what  sceptic  was  ever  satisfied?  What  caviller  con- 
futed? The  adversaries  of  our  faith  finding  no  further  re- 
sources on  the  plain  ground  of  common  sense,  make  their  kst 
retreat  into  the  thorns  of  subtilty. 

The  resurrection,  it  seems,  was  an  event  so  strange,  that  no 
testimony  whatever  is  enough  to  prove  it.  The  story,  we  may 
be  siure,  is  not  true,  whoever  he  be  that  tells  it 

On  what  foundation,  pray,  do  you  build  an  assurance  so 
Teiy  absolute? 

On  the  foundation  of  experience. 

Ab  how? 

I  am  to  tell  you,  then,  tliat  we  know  nothing  of  the  essence 
of  causality;  but  found  all  our  assent  upon  similitude, 

I  am  not  sure  that  I  comprehend  you. 

You  cannot  be  possessed  of  so  fine  an  argument  in  its  per- 
fection, without  having  recourse  to  the  original  inventor.  It 
may  suffice  to  let  you  know  in  brie^  that  we  believe  always 
what  is  most  likely,  and  call  that  most  likely  which  most  re- 
sembles  what  we  have  before  met  with. 

But  things  often  fall  out  that  were  not  likely. 

Yes,  so  often,  that  we  find  it,  in  general,  likely  that  they 
should;  and  in  each  particular  case  reflect  which  of  the  two  is 
less  likely,  that  the  thing  should  be  as  it  in  represented,  or  the 
reporter  represent  it  falsely. 

Have  you  ever  found  in  the  course  of  your  experience  that 
anything  was  not  true  wliich  had  been  as  well  attested  as  the 
resurrection? 

It  was  a  miracle.  Experience,  therefore,  universal  expe- 
rience declares  against  it. 

That  of  the  five  hundred  brethren  who  saw  it  was,  sure,  on 
the  other  side. 
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You  must  appeal  to  present  experience.  Nature  we  find 
unchangeable. 

Nature !  When  I  cHspute  with  you  about  Chriatiamty,  I 
suppose  that  you  believe  a  God. 

You  suppose  perhaps  too  fast. 

Then  I  have  no  further  dispute  with  you :  I  leave  yoo  to 
other  hands.  Christianity  desires  no  greater  honour  than  to 
be  received  by  every  one  that  is  not  an  atheist. 

Suppose  there  be  a  Grod :  what  then  ? 

Why,  then  he  made  the  world. 

Well? 

And  a  multitude  of  things  must  have  been  done  at  tW 
time  of  the  creation,  which  are  not  comprehended  within  Ifae 
present  course  of  nature.  Every  animal,  every  vegetable,  most 
have  been  brought  into  being  at  first  in  some  manner  of  whidi 
the  world  now  affords  no  examples.  Of  this  we  have  no  ex- 
perience, yet  we  allow  it  to  be  true;  and  we  need  no  testi- 
mony, for  we  know  it  must  have  happened. 

And  if  the  Son  of  God  were  to  assume  our  nature  a  second 
time,  and  be  once  more  crucified  and  buried,  according  to  the 
imaltenible  laws  of  the  universe.  He  must  rise  again  from  the 
grave,  and  **  the  i»aiii.s  of  death  be  loosed  "  as  before,  **  becaiue 
it  was  not  possible  that  He  should  be  holden  of  it." 

Cf)t  ILorli'g  Supper. 

[There  may  be  some  question  as  to  the  propriety  of  ascrib- 
ing to  a  Divine  speaker  a  discourse  like  the  following.  But  it 
must  be  accepted  as  the  author  designed  it — as  at  once  an 
epitome  and  paraphrase  of  the  Redeemer's  last  address  to  His 
disciples.  W^ithout  adopting  all  its  sentiments,  we  are  glad  to 
quote  it,  as  coming  so  near  that  great  theme  of  "  Christ  cmd- 
which  most  of  the  preaching  of  those  days  kept 
aloof] 
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Tmagine  you  see  onr  Divine  Redeemer  sitting  with  His 
disciples  at  His  last  sapper,  and  hear  Him  addressing  Himself 
to  them  in  the  following  manner : — 

*'  The  solemn  ceremonies  which  I  and  you  are  now  observ- 
ing, are  memorials,  you  know,  of  a  great  event  which  happened 
many  ages  ago  to  your  forefathers.  This  lamb  before  us  is  the 
representation  of  that  which  was  slain  and  eaten  by  them  in 
Egypt.  Come,  I  will  institute  a  new  rite,  to  be  kept  in  re- 
membrance of  what  shall  immediately  befall  myself  on  your 
account.  Before  the  evening  and  the  morning  shall  conclude 
the  present  day,  this  body  of  mine  shall  be  delivered  into  the 
lands  of  men,  and  they  shall  wound,  and  pierce,  and  kill  it. 
I  take  this  bread  into  my  hands,  and  break  it  to  pieces.  Take, 
eat;  it  is  my  body  which  is  given  for  you.  By  this  token  you 
shall  keep  in  memory  and  represent  to  all  ages  unto  the  end 
of  the  world,  this  '  precious  sacrifice,  fore-ordained  before  the 
foundation'  of  it,  and  now  going  to  be  offered  for  your  sake. 

"  My  Father,  who  is  in  heaven,  loves  me,  His  own  and  only 
b^otten  Son,  with  a  tender  aud  unparalleled  aifection.  He 
*  loved  me  before  the  foundation  of  the  world.'  And  though 
I  indeed  was  and  am  willing  to  suffer,  yet  would  He  not  have 
sent  me  down  into  this  state  of  humiliation,  to  undergo  the 
rafferings  and  death  wliich  are  even  now  preparing  for  me,  if 
He  had  not  also  loved  you,  and  had  compassion  on  you,  though 
enemies  to  Him  by  evil  works,  and  dead  in  trespasses  and 
ans.  For  God  indeed  is  love.  It  is  the  chief  part  of  His 
▼eiy  nature,  which  it  is  possible  for  you  to  comprehend  and  to 
imitate.  Love  Him,  therefore,  who  is  love,  with  all  your  heart, 
and  mind,  said  strength.  This  is  the  first  and  great  command- 
ment. Of  His  own  tender  pity  towards  a  lost  world.  He  sent 
me  to  do  and  suffer  all  that  you  have  seen  and  shall  soon  see, 
for  the  benefit  of  men.  And  when  I  am  removed  from  you, 
and  you  see  me  no  more,  He  shall  give  you  another  Comforter, 
even  the  Spirit  of  Truth,  to  supply  the  want  of  my  presence, 
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and  conduct  that  great  work  of  the  salvadon  of  mantiTMl  for 
which  the  Father  sent  me,  and  for  which  I  am  oome  wilUn^ 
into  the  world. 

'^  And  as  the  bread  which  I  broke  represented  my  cradfied 
body,  so  this  cup  which  I  command  you  all  to  drink  o(  let  it 
signify  my  blood,  which  is  now  going  to  be  poured  oat  for  lU 
men. 

'*  It  is  written,  that  '  it  is  the  blood  that  maketh  an  atone- 
ment for  the  souL*  '  By  the  law  almost  all  things  are  puiged 
with  blood :  and  without  the  shedding  of  blood  is  no  remis- 
sion.' But  it  is  not  possible  that  the  blood  of  bulls  and  of 
goats  should  take  away  the  sins  of  men.  That  was  required^ 
and  was  available  only  as  a  type  of  my  blood,  now  to  be  shed, 
once  for  alL     Take  this  cup,  to  be  partakers  of  this  atonement 

**  You  remember  also,  when  Moses  had  read  to  the  pecfie 
the  book  of  the  covenant  between  GckI  and  them,  and  the 
l>e<  »i»le  consented  to  the  covenant,  and  said,  *  All  that  the  Lord 
hath  said  will  we  do,  and  be  obedient/  Moses  took  half  of  the 
blooil  of  the  sacrifices,  and  sprinkled  it  on  the  altar,  and  the 
other  half  he  spriiikltd  on  the  i>eople,  and  said,  *  Behold  tlie 
blootl  of  the  covenant  which  the  Lord  hath  made  with  vou.* 
The  blood  was  sprinkled  on  both  the  contracting  parties;  the 
one  half  on  the  altar,  representing  him  who  was  there  worship- 
ped, and  the  other  half  on  the  people  of  the  Jews. 

"  That  covenant  is  now  expiring  in  my  death,  and  a  new  one 
is  to  be  made  w  ith  all  the  nations  of  the  earth.  I  am  the  vi^ 
tim  offered  at  this  great  solemnity  on  the  altar  of  the  cross 
When  you  take  this  cup  you  ratify  this  new  covenant  on  your 
part,  and  give  your  consent  to  the  conditions  of  it 

'*  You  will  be  no  longer  bound  by  the  ceremonial  law.  It 
expires  of  course  with  me,  who  am  its  end  and  consum- 
mation. 

"  But  my  own  power  and  providence  shall  abolish  it  more 
effectually,  and  execute  what  I  now  predict     Some  even  of 
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yourselves,  to  whom  I  am  speaking,  shall  live  to  see  the  time, 
when  of  this  noble  temple,  the  work  of  so  many  years,  the 
wonder  of  so  many  ages,  *  there  shall  not  be  left  one  stone 
upon  another  that  shall  not  be  thrown  down.' 

"As  you  are  to  be  thankful  for  this  deliverance  from  *a 
yoke  which  neither  your  fathers  nor  you  were  able  to  bear,'  so 
take  care  not  to  turn  your  liberty  into  licentiousness.  The 
sense  of  your  freedom  from  this  bondage  should  restrain  you- 
fix)m  violating  those  laws  which  arc  of  everlasting  obligation. 
As  you  will  not  henceforth  be  occupied  in  sacrifices,  and  other 
burdensome  ceremonies,  apply  yourselves  so  much  the  more  to 
what  is  better. 

"  Look  upon  the  whole  race  of  mankind  as  your  neighbours 
and  brethren.  Embrace  them  with  a  cordial  and  unrestrained 
affection.  They  were  always  the  workmanship  of  the  same 
Creator,  and  bore  His  divine  image ;  they  arc  now  to  be  re- 
deemed by  the  same  blood. 

"  Do  good  to  as  many  as  possible.  Imitate  in  this  your 
Father  which  is  in  heaven.  But  as  you  can  fullow  Him  in 
doing  good  but  a  little  way,  come  nearer  to  His  example  in 
your  good  vrishes  and  kind  intentions.  Let  there  be  no  limits 
to  the  exercise  of  this  part  of  your  charity.  Since  you  can 
never  repay  Him  anything  for  His  infinite  patience,  and  mercy, 
and  love  to  you,  love  men  for  His  sake.  He,  the  origin  of  all 
good,  is  exalted  above  all  recompense ;  but  you  can  reach  those 
who  belong  to  His  household ;  let  not  the  highest  among  you 
disdain  to  be  a  *  servant  to  wash  the  feet  of  the  servants  of 
your  Lord.' 

"  But  if  even  in  these  little  expressions  of  your  condescen- 
sion and  charity  your  abilities  are  still  too  weak  to  keep  pace 
with  your  inclination,  can  you  relent,  can  you  pardon  for  the 
love  of  Qodi  If  you  cannot  bestow  because  you  are  poor,  or 
labour  because  you  are  weak,  can  you  forgive  as  you  yourselves 
axe  fngiven? 

VOL.  rv.  s 


-  Yffi  roiK  i^vK.  S^*:?^  I  isc&Hj  aeflrer  tkit  aq>  ialo  jow 


o£  MT  Hind  as  aick  a 


z. J  'ijiz^  "tZL  jcji  tesSiiSEia.:  .  *  This  cop  is  tlw  nrv 
k=i-=fii'  Milled  '  ±  ziT  ':v.*:d:'  lake  h.  to  «iftfrv  ihal  yua  hy 
caizL  !•»  i^  c<ndd;  c-f  :l.t  c«eqTi«sc&  and  appteftain  io  IIm 

vk^ec  I  am  rooe  rr:-ci  tc^i.  aai  diurr«r  is  dovn  to  be  obKniri 
to  tbe  iz.d  if  tie  wcrM  I:  is  i*:-  ^t-a'  a  request,  that  I  a» 
■icyc  I'r^.'c  a&T  .  -f  ;b:t?e  vsr:-  hEor-me  my  dijci{4e3  will  icfione  to 

"If  1  Lvi  re-;:iirei  t  ^  :.-  >  rLi-c  i-r-jfiirr  from  all  parts  to 

iijc  »crT  .  .itt  .. •  '^-j, — .  ju^'A  *— .rrt  ^i-rw  TvUT  rvmcmoiaiiR 

::  Z1-:  ':  7  ■.^^i:_ril  :^-:ii.>  .:  :-::5tlv  si..r-dvV>,  I  bad  bat  coined 
iHcr -JiT  tx.\'  .-.Ir  ..:  :  TTiier  iiisti:-t::L.f.  The  whole  natioo 
alzij'^:  :  :ir  -'r-a-?  1?  -t-v^  z.:-"-.  v  -::  5<rr.  asaembled  hoe  tit 
Jeriskl-.ii  :•    ir-.:   :Jir  locc-.v-r.     Aiii  this  is  but  one  of  the 


^:«  -rs.-^.k-?   .-,     .r:  A,r  .  . 


1  ^:  :hi5  vlio-..  The  easier  I  m/kt 
31V  'i-.-'v.  :>:  is  :  ■  t. u  :lr  z-.  r^  vm.r^ai  y;u  will  be  in  tlw 
ob*crv^.3^  iK  . :  :i:-7 li. 

••  •T:-  y.:u  I  j-.to  ziv  r-r^.;^.  X::  &»  the  w.Trfd  dretii.*!!! 
<>:«cii'!iDieL:  oil  v.  and  ^::h  it  e;:brr  sie^ming  or  consequence; 
I  si-e^  will  A:;:b.-::rv.  I  am  still  I'UkZ  W.>ni  bv  wfaick  ifce 
worlds  wrre  mAdv.  Mv  i-c-ji*:*  i^  :he  ivirdou  of  voar  ana 
•.r-ZTA^v  .vr.i  o:l>  lAtin  .ir.ivr  ;\1I  :r:*.ulc>.  and  everia^ting 
salvati-ii. 

•'Fartwtll:  I  catj:  •:  :;ilk  more  ^rith  you.  Ail  thinsES  «w 
now  reA.iv.  I  iin  cx;^::^;^!  bv  him  tha:  t*traveth  me  :  and  I 
sTo  lo  ifltc:  bin:-  mi-x  to  •ielivvr  niv-^li"  inio  his  bands.  Th* 
testdjuru:  wbioh  I  hdve  dvclortd.  the  new  coTenant  which  I 
estahliahy  the  atonement  which  I  have  mhiataken^  are  d0V  to 
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be  completed  and  ratified,  according  to  the  appointment  of 
Almighty  God,  by  me  in  my  own  blood.  Father,  I  come;  to 
do  thy  will;  to  fulfil  thy  word;  to  bear  thy  wrath;  to  be  the 
sacrifice  for  the  world — a  willing  sacrifice  for  a  world  of 
nmaera. 

"  Not  that  I  am  insensible  of  what  is  approaching;  I  see  it 
in  allits  terrors.  And  if  the  bitter  cup  might  pass  fix)m  me ! 
Alas !  for  this  very  cause  came  I  into  the  world.  Heavenly 
Father,  let  thy  will  be  done.  Hitherto  I  have  in  all  things 
done  thy  will.  I  prepare  now  to  suffer  in  obedience  to  it. 
And,  oh !  if  anything  that  I  have  ever  done,  if  all  that  I  now 
BofTer,  avail  in  thy  sight ;  if  thou  hast  ever  loved  me,  or  wilt 
grant  anything  at  my  request,  Father,  have  mercy  on  the  poor 
race  of  men.  Pity  their  blindness,  pardon  their  folly,  lay  all 
tbeir  iniquities  upon  my  head. 

"  Thus  redeemed,  they  shall  give  thanks  unto  thee  for  end- 
less ages;  they  shall  be  translated  from  earth  to  heaven;  and 
join  with  those  holy  angels  wliich  never  sinned,  in  celebrating 
thy  pndfles,  and  performing  thy  pleasure  to  all  eternity." 

rniLIP  SKELTON. 

One  of  our  most  amusing  biographies  is  Burdys  "  Life  of 
the  Rev.  Philip  Skelton."  A  native  of  Derriaghy,  near  LLs- 
bmn,  where  he  was  bom  February  1707,  he  passed  through  a 
minifltiy  of  sixty  years,  and  a  life  of  more  than  eighty,  devout, 
pugilistic,  tender-hearted,  plying  his  parishioners  with  fisticuffii 
tfr  tiie  gospel,  as  the  case  required — a  model  of  the  old-fiishioned 
Irish  minister.  His  sermons  are,  like  himself,  coarse  and 
eolossal,  and  through  the  lava-crust  of  a  style  eccentric  and 
csostic,  they  let  out  fine  bursts  of  human  tenderness  and  evan- 
gelical fervour.  He  died  May  4,  1787.  Our  extract  is  from 
a  sermon  entitled,  "  How  to  be  happy,  though  married."  He 
himself  was  a  bachelor. 
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fHatrimonial  Counsel. 

Since  you  are  not  one,  but  two,  give  me  leave  to  remind  you 
of  a  few  things  separately,  and  you  first  who  are  the  husband. 

You  should  never  forget,  that  your  wife  hath  put  her  person, 
together  with  her  fortune,  into  your  hands,  as  into  those  of  the 
man  she  loved  best,  and  confided  most  in ;  and  that  she  did 
this,  in  a  pleasing  expectation  of  finding  in  you  a  generous  and 
strenuous  protector  against  all  ill  treatment  from  others,  and 
all  the  distresses  and  troubles,  which  a  man  is  better  able  to 
repel  than  a  woman.  To  your  stronger  arms  and  more  cou- 
rageous bosom  her  feebler  nature  hath  fled  for  refuge  in  the 
bustle  of  a  crowded  and  boisterous  world,  through  which  she 
knew  not  how  otherwise  to  make  her  way.  How  base,  how 
unmanly  a  breach  of  trust  would  it  be  in  you,  to  treat  hex 
with  coldness,  contempt,  or  cmelty  ?  to  become  her  chief  op- 
pressor ?  and  to  force  from  her  broken  heart  the  melancholj 
wish,  to  be  again  where  you  found  her,  exposed  alone  to  a 
world,  hard  indeed  and  deceitful,  but  less  insensible  and  trea- 
cherous than  you  ?  It  is  true,  she  is  not  without  faults ;  and 
who  is  ?  Are  you  ?  But  is  she  to  be  broke  off  those  by 
methods  fit  only  to  be  taken  with  a  beast?  Have  you  no 
pity  for  her  weakness  ;  you  who  must  be  lost  for  ever,  if  infi- 
nite pity  is  not  afiEbrded  to  your  own  1  It  is  the  property  of  a 
coward  only  to  use  any  woman  ill ;  of  a  treacherous  and  cruel 
coward  to  use  that  woman  ill,  who  hath  no  protector  under 
heaven  but  you ;  and  to  whom  you  made  the  warmest  protes- 
tations before,  and  the  most  solemn  vows  at,  your  marriage,  of 
love  as  lasting  as  your  life.  What  man  in  the  world  would 
hurt  a  dove  or  spaiTow,  though  but  a  bnite,  to  which  he  had 
neither  otFered  nor  promised  protection,  if  it  should  fly  to  his 
breast  from  the  talons  of  a  hawk  ?  But  if  you  will  not  hear 
me,  hear  the  word  of  God,  to  you  and  to  aU  married  menj 
"  Ye  husbands,  dwell  with  your  wives  according  to  knowledge, 
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giving  honour  unto  the  wife,  as  unto  the  weaker  vessel  Hua- 
bandsy  love  your  wives,  even  as  Christ  loved  the  Church ;"  for 
wiiich  He  thought  it  not  too  much  to  give  His  life.  ^'So 
ought  men  to  love  their  wives  as  their  own  bodies.  He  that 
loveth  his  wife  loveth  himself ;  for  no  man  ever  yet  hated  his 
own  flesh,  but  nouriaheth  and  cherisheth  it,  even  as  the  Lord 
the  Church."  Take  notice  that  you  are  here  (without  any 
condition  of  proper  behaviour  on  the  part  of  your  wife),  forbid- 
den to  treat  her  with  bitterness,  and  commanded  to  shew  her 
Hiat  love  which  Christ  hath  for  His  Church,  and  you  have  for 
yourself  and  to  do  her  honour.  Nay,  you  are  '^  to  see  that 
you  love  your  wife  even  as  yourself,"  though  she  should  be  not 
*  hair  less  infirm  and  faulty  than  yourself 

On  the  other  hand,  you  who  are  a  woman,  and  married, 
ahookl  never  forget  you  are  either.  You  should,  at  all  times, 
and  in  every  instance,  bear  in  mind  that,  as  a  woman,  gentl&* 
nesB  and  pliancy  to  everything  but  vice  is  your  distinguishing 
chancter.  The  person  and  face  of  an  angel,  without  these 
peculiar  ornaments  of  your  sex,  will  not  make  you  beautiful, 
nor  even  tolerable.  There  is  nothing  conceivable  so  unnatural, 
or  so  shocking,  as  you  are,  when  you  put  on  a  masculine,  not 
to  say  a  boisterous,  spirit,  and  set  up  for  an  object  of  fear. 
As  yoa  were  made  to  be  loved,  not  dreaded,  you  are  furnished 
with  every  preparative  for  the  former,  by  the  kind  indulgence 
of  nature ;  and  not  with  one  for  the  latter,  unless  you  will 
ascribe  to  nature  that  which  she  most  abhors  of  all  monsters — 
an  a£fectation  of  rudeness  and  imperious  violence,  accompanied 
with  so  much  fearfulness  of  mind  and  weakness  of  body.  And 
as  a  married  woman,  you  are  still  further  from  your  natural 
ekmoit  if  you  aim  at  a  superiority  over  your  husband,  whom 
you  are  obliged  by  nature,  by  Scripture,  and  by  your  vows,  to 
obey.  As  one  weak,  you  sought  at  first  for  a  protector ;  have 
your  vows  of  submission  given  you  so  much  strength,  that 
nothing  but  that  protector  will  now  serve  you  for  a  slave  1 
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You  wl:  ti?  cany  aC  toot  pt>int»,  and  do  what  yon  pleiae ; 
azki  we.  in  a  TbjLent  scre:di  of  coortesr,  will  gnat  Toa  hftve 
zbice  t^xc  z»<«i  end}  in  view,  be;  nmst,  at  tiie  aune  toner  ^^ 
hart  v>  demur  to  tk-gt  izLumer.  l^>tii  in  point  of  agreedUeneBB 
aad  praLkc•^SL  If  ihe  ajr^cable  war  in  eTtemiung  is  tke  best, 
h  xnissc  Ik  n^r-re  s«3  ia  toc  wh-:-  was  peraliarh'  calcnlated  to 
pjieflse.  H-jw  d^y  toq  sL*:'ok  us  wirh  the  reverse  !  Your  man- 
ner is  likewise  alt«>z^sii€r  £-.-:■]  ish.  and  sliews  jom  know  not 
where  pxxr  p«?wer  is  pLfcced.  It  is  &>t  placed,  as  too  ima§^, 
in  a  knack  <^  dtspunnz.  ii«:-r  in  tiie  brandish  of  a  hi^  hand, 
n-^r.  when  these  fail,  in  £ts.  either  bronefat  on  by  struggles  too 
Tiolait  for  p:^ar  wivrtchcd  frsme  •>f  bc^dT.  or  ^^portimch'  pie- 
tended,  as  the  last  shift.  No.  yonr  power  lies  in  managing  the 
softer  and  gentler  f«a&fioni.  Here  yoa  mi^ht  be  irresisdUe, 
and  do  eyervrhini.  dii  ^.-i':  the  insc-Ieaoe  of  tout  s{uit  set  yoa 
at*:  ve  this  amiiMe  merh- d.  In  the  other  wav  tou  can  do 
E::r.-.r.g  that  will  n-  t  •:•  ->t  t.u  a  tho*j.sand  times  more  than  it 
i>  wi:  rth.  Eu:  I  i":  ri::**:e  y.  -u  will  t^  more  aj»t  to  be  angry  st 
tho  ni'-ct  uaeril  advi:e  tV^ni  a  n.j.r..  t2ian  at  vour  own  foUvand 
i-rlde  :  I  theref  -rt  tdmrstlv  besc-t^.^h  vou.  as  vou  resArd  tout 

v,^ws.  and  fr-ir  Lr>i.  t.  •  Lear  Hiiu  at  k-Ast.  who  saith  unto  vou 

« 

and  all  other  marrioi  \r.:.i::t:n.  *•  Wives,  submit  vourselves  mito 
your  husV<ini5.  a?  in^:.  -  the  L-r-rd  :  f«T  the  husband  is  the  head 
of  the  wife,  even  a?  Chrl*t  lj  the  head  of  the  Church.  Theie- 
fore,  as  the  Church  is  subject  unto  Christ,  so  let  the  wives  be 
to  their  own  hu>l<in«is  in  evervthiuji.  Let  the  wife  see  that 
she  rerereuce  her  hu>land.  Wives,  submit  vourselves  unto 
your  own  husl*anvl>.  as  it  is  £t  in  the  Ix^nl  Ye  wives,  be  in 
»ubjtvtion  to  your  o's^n  husbands."  This  last  precept  is  fol- 
lowevi  by  another,  enjoining  metrknoss  and  quietness  of  spirit, 
and  forbiidinc  an  exz'ensive  vanity  in  dress.  Compare  yonr 
coaduvt,  and  the  >i»iri:  it  proceeds  from,  with  these  words  of 
G\vi,  and  judge  for  yonrsolf.  whether  you  know  better  than  He 
d-.vs  wMMBtahoald  do.     Consider  also,  that  these  precepts 
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are  positive,  unconditional,  and  leave  you  no  excuse  for  a 
failure  in  your  duty,  let  your  husband's  behaviour  be  what  it 
will 

Now  tell  us,  both  of  you,  whether,  after  all,  you  are  deter- 
mined to  go  on  as  heretofore,  and  give  us  a  proof  of  less  sense 
in  two  pretenders  to  rationality,  than  we  often  find  in  two  oxen 
or  sheep,  who  grow  more  tractable,  and  go  more  quietly  in  their 
joke,  the  longer  they  have  carried  it ;  whether  you  are  still 
lesolved,  at  your  own  expense,  to  shew  the  world  a  monster, 
with  one  body  and  two  heads,  each  of  them  ftirmshed  with  two 
&ce8,  to  smile  or  frown  on  each  other,  as  dissimulation  or 
lancour  shall  set  their  features ;  and  whether,  in  a  word,  you 
can  think  of  any  longer  racking  your  minds  between  the  wide 
extremes  of  fond  and  angry  fits,  in  so  swift  successions,  that 
all  the  good  part  of  mankind  are  amazed,  how,  after  such 
transports  of  tenderness,  you  can  ever  hate  each  other ;  and  all 
the  bad,  how  it  is  possible,  from  hatred  so  keen,  to  return  again  to 
instances  of  endearment  not  exceeded  between  those  who  never 
quarrelled.  Here  is  the  very  sting  of  your  condition.  These 
starts  of  affection  serve  but  to  give  you  a  more  thorough  sense 
of  the  mutual  hatred  which  immediately  follows,  and  fills  you 
with  bitterness  of  soul.  Could  you  live  asunder,  or  avoid  all 
occasions  of  kindness,  you  might  at  length  take  sanctuary  in 
Bidifference.  A  palsy  might  take  the  place  of  this  ague  in  your 
passions^  and  once  for  all  beniunb  those  too  exquisite  feelings, 
which  contrariety,  at  present,  rubs  into  rawness,  and  keeps 
perpetually  alive.  Time,  which  alleviates  other  miseries,  would 
then  cease  to  aggravate  yours.  What  an  enemy  would  you 
think  him,  who  should  deprive  your  food  of  all  its  relish,  or 
cook  it  for  you  with  gall ;  who  should  rob  your  nights  of  sleep, 
poison  every  moment  of  your  time  with  grief  or  vexation, 
throw  all  your  affairs  into  confusion,  and  ruin  both  the  morals 
and  fortunes  of  your  children  !  This  enemy  you  are  (I  do  not 
■ay  to  each  other,  but)  you,  the  husband,  to  yourself;  and 
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jTOO,  the  wife,  to  yourself;  for  want  of  conHidering  that  joa 
cannot  hurt  or  vex  her,  nor  you  hurt  or  vex  him,  without 
equally  hurting,  vexing,  and  tormenting  yourself,  for  you  can 
haye  but  one  and  the  same  condition. 


BISHOP  P0RTEU8. 

It  was  well  for  the  interests  of.  religion,  that  during  a  TCiy 
difficult  period,  viz.,  from  1787  to  1809,  the  see  of  Londoo 
was  filled  by  a  prelate  so  judicious  and  so  foithful  to  hii 
Master,  as  Dr  Beilby  Porteus.  The  services  which  he  roi- 
dered,  as  the  opponent  of  the  slave  trade,  as  the  early  patron  of 
the  Bible  Society,  and  as  the  assiduous  promoter  of  the  bettor 
observance  of  the  Sabbath,  deserve  to  be  held  in  lasting  me- 
morial. 

Enforced  by  his  own  well-known  personal  worth,  his  8e^ 
mons  produced  a  great  impression.  A  series  of  lectures  on 
Matthew,  which  he  delivered  on  the  Fridays  of  Lent,  drew 
together  a  concourse,  such  as  had  seldom  been  seen  at  a  week- 
day service ;  and  the  reader  will  not  the  less  rejoice  at  thdr 
popularity,  because  he  feels  that  in  order  to  be  popular  now, 
such  a  course  would  need  to  possess  attractions  which  he  can- 
not detect  in  the  published  specimens. 

Beilby  Porteus  was  bom  at  York,  May  8,  1731,  and  died  it 
Fulham,  May  13,  1809. 

2C5e  Centurion. 

The  next  remarkable  feature  in  the  character  of  the  centa- 
rion  is  his  humility.  How  completely  this  most  amiable  of 
human  virtues  had  taken  possession  of  his  soul,  is  evid^it  from 
the  manner  in  which  he  solicited  our  Saviour  for  the  cure  cf 
his  servant:,  how  cautious,  how  modest,  how  diffident,  how 
timid,  how  fearful  of  offending,  even  whilst  he  was  only  bcf- 
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^ng  an  act  of  kindness  for  another !  Twice  did  he  send  mes- 
jsengcrs  to  our  Lord,  as  thinking  himself  unworthy  to  address 
JBim  in  his  own  person ;  and  when,  at  our  Saviour's  approach 
to  his  house,  he  himself  came  out  to  meet  Him,  it  was  only  to 
entreat  Him  not  to  trouble  Himself  any  further;  for  that  he 
was  not  worthy  that  Jesus  should  enter  under  his  roof. 

This  lowliness  of  mind  in  the  centurion  is  the  more  remark- 
4tble,  because  humility,  in  the  gospel  sense  of  the  word,  is  a 
virtue  with  which  the  ancients,  and   more   particularly  the 
Bomans,  were  totally  unacquainted.     They  had  not  even  a 
word  in  their  language  to  describe  it  by.     The  only  word  that 
seems  to  express  it,  humilUas,  signifies  baseness,  servility,  and 
meanness  of  spirit — a  thing  very  different  from  true  Christian 
iixunility ;  and  indeed  tins  was  the  only  idea  they  entertained 
of  that  virtue.     Everything  that  we  call  meek  and  humble, 
they  considered  as  mean  and  contemptible.     A  haughty,  im- 
perious, overbearing  temper,  a  high  opinion  of  their  own  virtue 
jaid  wisdom,  a  contempt  of  all  other  nations  but  their  own,  a 
^nick  sense  and  a  keen  resentment,  not  only  of  injuries,  but 
even  of  the  slightest  affronts,  this  was  the  favourite  and  pre- 
dominant character  among  the  Romans;  and  that  gentleness  of 
-disposition,  that  low  estimation  of  our  own  merits,  that  ready 
preference  of  others  to  ourselves,  that  fearfulness  of  giving 
offence,  that  abasement  of  ourselves  in  the  sight  of  God  which 
-we  call  humility,  they  considered  as  the  mark  of  a  tame,  abject, 
and  unmanly  mind.     When,  therefore,  we  see  this  virtuous 
centurion  differing  so  widely  from  his   countrymen   in  this 
xespect,  we  may  certainly  conclude  that  his  notions  of  morality 
were  of  a  much  higher  standard  than  theirs,  and  that  his  dis- 
position peculiarly  fitted  him  for  the  reception  of  the  gospel. 
For  humility  is  that  virtue  which,  more  than  any  other,  dis- 
poses the  mind  to  yield  to  the  evidences,  and  embrace  the  doc- 
trines of  the  Christian  revelation.     It  is  that  virtue  which  the 
gospel  was  peculiarly  mean    to  produce,  on  which  it  lays  the 
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greatest  stress,  and  in  which,  perfaape,  more  than  any  oiiMr, 
consists  the  true  essence  and  yital  principle  of  the  Chiistia 
temper.  We  therefore  find  the  strongest  ezhortaticms  to  ifc  in 
aknost  every  page  of  the  gospel.  "  I  say  to  every  man  that  is 
among  yon,"  says  St  Paul,  ''  not  to  think  more  hig^y  of  him* 
self  than  he  ought  to  think,  but  to  think  soberly.  Mind  not 
high  things :  be  not  wise  in  your  own  conceits,  but  condeseend 
to  men  of  low  estate.  Stretch  not  yourselyes  beyond  your 
measure.  Blessed  are  the  poor  in  i^irit,  says  our  Lotdyfior 
theirs  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  Whosoever  shall  hnmUe 
himself  as  a  little  child,  the  same  is  greatest  in  the  king- 
dom of  heaven.  Though  the  Lord  be  high,  yet  hath  he  lespeA 
to  the  lowly.  As  for  the  proud,  he  beholdeth  them  nhst  o£ 
Humble  yourselves  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord,  and  he  shall  lift 
you  up.  God  resisteth  the  proud,  but  giveth  grace  to  the 
humble.  Learn  of  me,  says  our  Saviour,  for  I  am  meek  and 
lowly  in  heart,  «and  ye  shjill  find  rest  unto  your  souls."*  .  .  . 

Such  were  the  distinguished  virtues  of  this  excellent  centu- 
rion, the  contemplation  of  whose  character  suggests  to  us  a 
variety  of  important  remarks. 

The  first  is,  that  the  miracles  of  our  Lord  had  the  fullest 
credit  given  to  them,  not  only  (as  is  sometimes  asserted)  by 
low,  obscure,  ignorant,  and  illiterate  men,  but  by  men  of  rank 
and  character,  by  men  of  the  world,  by  men  perfectly  competent 
to  ascertain  the  truth  of  any  facts  presented  to  their  obeernh 
tion,  and  not  likely  to  be  imposed  upon  by  false  pretences. 
Of  this  description  was  the  centurion  here  mentioned,  the 
Koman  proconsul  Sergius  Paulus,  Dionysius  a  member  of  the 
supreme  court  of  Areopagus  at  Athens,  and  several  others  of 
equal  dignity  and  consequence. 

Secondly,  the  history  of  the  centurion  teaches  us,  that  there 
is  no  situation  of  life,  no  occupation,  no  profession,  however 

*  Bom.  xii.  3,  6.    2  Cor.  x.  14.  Matt.  t.  3;  xviii.  4.    Psalm  cxxxnii. 9. 
James  iv.  6,  10.    Matt.  xi.  29. 
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un&TOtiiable  it  may  appear  to  the  cultivation  of  religion,  which 
precludes  the  possibility,  or  exempts  us  from  the  obligation,  of 
nfq^iTJng  those  good  dispositions,  and  exercismg  those  Chria- 
tian  virtues  which  the  gospel  requires.  Men  of  the  world  are 
apt  to  imagine  that  religion  was  not  made  for  them;  that  it 
-was  intended  only  for  those  who  pass  their  days  in  obscurity^ 
letiiement^  and  solitude,  where  they  meet  with  nothing  to 
Inftermpt  their  devout  contemplations,  no  allurements  to  divert 
their  attention  and  seduce  their  affections  from  heaven  and 
liettveoEdy  things.  But  as  to  those  whose  lot  is  cast  in  the  busy 
jBid  the  tumultuous  scenes  of  life,  who  are  engaged  in  various 
cocopationa  and  professions,  or  surrounded  with  gaieties,  with 
pleasoies  and  temptations,  it  cannot  be  expected  that  amidst  all 
these  impediments,  interruptions,  and  attractions,  they  can  give 
fq>  much  of  their  time  and  thoughts  to  another  and  a  distant 
worid,  when  they  have  so  many  things  that  press  upon  them 
and  arrest  their  attention  in  this. 

These,  I  am  persuaded,  are  the  real  sentiments,  and  they  are 
perfectly  conformable  to  the  actual  practice,  of  a  large  part  of 
mankind.     But  to  all  these  pretences  the  instance  of  the  cen- 
tDxioQ  is  a  direct,  complete,  and  satisfactory  answer.     He  was 
by  his  situation  in  life  a  man  of  the  world.     His  profession 
WM  that  which,  of  all  others,  is  generally  considered  as  most 
advefse  to  religious  sentiments  and  habits,  most  contnuy  to  the 
peacefol,  humane,  and  gentle  spirit  of  the  gospel,  and  most 
Oizposed  to  the  feiscination  of  gaiety,  pleasure,  thoughtlessness^ 
md  dissipation.     Yet  amidst  all  these  obstructions  to  purity  of 
heart,  to  mildness  of  disposition  and  sanctity  of  manners,  we 
flee  this  illustrious  centurion  rising  above  all  the  disadvantages 
flf  his  ntuation,  and,  instead  of  sinking  into  vice  and  irreligion, 
becoming  a  model  of  piety  and  humility,  and  all  those  virtues 
which  necessarily  spring  from  such  principles.      This  is  an 
unanswerable  proof,  that  whenever  men  abandon  themselves  to 
impiety,  infidelity,  and  profligacy,  the  fsLvlt  is  not  in  the  situa- 
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tion,  but  in  the  heart;  and  that  there  is  no  mode  of  life,  no 
employment  or  profession,  which  may  not,  if  we  please,  he 
made  consistent  with  a  sincere  belief  in  the  gospel,  and  with 
the  practice  of  every  duty  we  owe  to  our  Maker,  our  Bedeemer, 
our  fellow-creatures,  and  ourselves. 

Kor  is  this  the  only  instance  in  point ;  for  it  is  extremely 
remarkable,  and  well  worthy  our  attention,  that  among  all  the 
various  characters  we  meet  with  in  the  New  Testament,  there 
are  few  represented  in  a  more  amiable  light,  or  spoken  of  in 
stronger  terms  of  approbation,  than  those  of  certain  militu; 
men.  Besides  the  centurion  who  is  the  subject  of  this  lecture,  it 
was  a  centurion  who,  at  our  Saviour  s  crucifixion,  gave  that  yofam- 
taiy,  honest,  and  unprejudiced  testimony  in  His  &vonr,  "IW^ 
this  was  the  Son  of  God."*  It  was  a  centurion  who  gener- 
ously preserved  the  life  of  St  Paul,  when  a  proposition  was 
made  to  destroy  him  after  his  shipwreck  on  the  island  ci 
Mclita.t  It  was  a  centurion  to  whom  St  Peter  was  sent  by 
the  express  appointment  of  God,  to  make  the  first  convert 
among  the  Gentiles — a  distinction  of  which  he  seemed,  in  eveiy 
respect,  worthy,  being,  as  we  are  told,  "  a  just  and  a  devout 
man,  one  that  feared  God  with  all  his  houso,  that  gave  much 
alms  to  the  people,  and  prayed  to  God  alway.'' J 

We  see,  then,  that  our  centurion  was  not  the  only  military  mau 
celebrated  in  the  gospel  for  his  piety  and  virtue ;  nor  are  there 
wanting,  thank  God,  distinguished  instances  of  the  same  kind 
in  our  own  age,  in  our  own  nation,  among  our  own  commanders, 
and  in  the  recent  memory  of  every  one  here  present.  All 
which  examples  tend  to  confirm  the  observation  already  made, 
of  the  perfect  consistency  of  a  military,  and  every  other  mode 
of  life,  with  a  firm  belief  in  the  doctrines  and  a  conscientious 
obedience  to  the  precepts  of  religion. 

*  Matt.  xvii.  54.  f  Acts  xxtd.  13.  t  Acte  x.  2. 
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SsNT  from  heaven,  but  little  thought  of — blocked  up  in  that 
trite  small-printed  book,  the  Bible — ^lies  the  germ  of  moral  re- 
novation— the  only  secret  for  making  base  spirits  noble,  and 
fidlen  spirits  holy.  Received  into  the  confiding  heart,  and 
developed  in  congenial  afifections,  it  comes  forth  in  all  the 
wonderful  varieties  of  vital  Christianity  j  and,  according  as  the 
recipient's  disposition  is  energy  or  mildness,  activity  or  con- 
templation, it  creates  a  bold  reformer  or  a  benign  philanthro- 
pist— a  valiant  worker  or  a  far-seen  thinker.  In  bolts  that 
melt  as  well  as  bum,  it  flashes  from  Luther^s  surcharged  spirit ; 
and  in  comprehensive  kindliness  spreads  its  warm  atmosphere 
Toond  Melancthon's  loving  nature.  In  streams  of  fervour 
and  fiery  earnestness  it  follows  Zuingle's  smoking  path,  and  in 
a  halo  of  excessive  brightness  encircles  Calvin's  awful  brow. 
In  impulses  of  fond  beneficence  it  tingles  in  Howard's  restless 
feet,  and  with  a  glow  of  more  than  earthly  affection  it  glad- 
dens the  abode  of  a  Venn  or  a  Richmond.  But,  whether  its 
manifestations  be  the  more  beauteous  or  the  more  majestic,  of 
all  the  influences  which  can  alter  or  ennoble  man,  it  is  beyond 
comparison  the  most  intent  and  pervasive.  In  the  sunny 
soffusion  with  which  it  cheers  existence,  in  the  holy  ambition 
which  it  kindles,  and  in  the  intensity  which  it  imparts  to 
character,  that  gospel  is  "  the  power  of  God." 

And  just  as  its  advent  is  the  grand  epoch  in  the  individual's 
progress,  so  its  scanty  or  copious  presence  gives  a  correspond- 
ing aspect  to  a  nation's  history.  When  its  power  is  feeble — 
when  few  members  of  the  community  are  up-bome  by  its  joy- 
Ibl  and  strenuous  force — when  there  is  little  of  its  genial  in- 
fusion to  make  kindness  spontaneous,  and  when  men  forget  its 
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solemn  future,  which  renders  duty  so  urgent  and  self-denial  so 
easy — the  public  virtues  languish,  and  the  moral  gnmdenr  of 
that  empire  dies.  It  needs  something  of  the  gospel  to  prodace 
a  real  patriot ;  it  needs  more  of  it  to  create  a  philanthw^ngt; 
and,  amidst  the  trials  of  temper,  the  seductions  of  party,  and 
the  misconstructions  of  motive,  it  needs  it  all  to  give  that 
patriot  or  philanthropist  perseverance  to  the  end.  It  needs  a 
wide  diffusion  of  the  gospel  to  fill  a  Parliament  with  hi^- 
minded  statesmen,  and  a  country  with  happy  hom^b  And  it 
will  need  its  prevailing  ascendancy  to  create  peace  among  the 
nations,  and  secure  the  good-will  of  man  to  man. 

The  world  has  not  yet  exhibited  the  spectacle  of  an  entire 
people  evangelised;  but  there  have  been  repeated  inatancee 
where  this  vital  element  has  told  perceptibly  on  national  cha- 
racter; and  ill  the  nobler  tone  of  public  acting,  and  higher 
piilrto  of  popular  feeling,  might  bo  recognised  a  people  nearer 
God.  In  England,  for  example,  there  have  been  three  evan- 
gelic eras.  Thrice  over  have  ignorance  and  apathy  been 
startled  into  light  and  wonder ;  and  thrice  over  has  an  influen- 
tial minority  of  England's  inhabitants  felt  anew  all  the  good- 
ness or  grandeur  of  the  ancient  message.  And  it  is  instructive 
to  remark,  how  at  each  successive  awakening  an  impulse  was 
given  to  the  nation's  worth  which  never  afterwards  faded 
entirely  out  of  it.  Partial  as  the  influence  was,  uid  few  as 
they  were  who  shared  it,  an  element  was  infused  into  the 
popular  mind,  which,  like  salt  imbibed  from  successive  strata 
by  the  muicral  spring,  was  never  afterwards  lost,  but,  now  that 
ages  have  elapsed,  may  still  be  detected  in  the  national  charac- 
ter. The  Reformers  preached  the  gosi)el,  and  the  common 
people  heard  it  gladly.  Beneath  the  doublet  of  the  thrifty 
trader,  and  the  home-spun  jerkin  of  the  stalwart  yeoman,  was 
felt  a  throb  of  new  nobility.  A  monarch  and  her  ministers  re- 
motely graced  the  pageant ;  but  it  was  to  the  stout  music  of 
old  Latimer  that  the  English  Heformation  marched,  and  it  was 
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a  fireer  soil  which  iron  heels  and  wooden  sandals  trode  as  thoy 
clashed  and  clattered  to  the  burly  tune.  This  gospel  was 
the  birth  of  British  liberty.  Its  right  of  private  judgment 
revealed  to  many  not  only  how  precious  is  every  soul,  but 
how  important  is  every  citizen;  and  as  much  as  it  deep- 
ened the  sense  of  religious  responsibility,  it  awakened  the 
dedre  of  personal  freedom.  It  took  the  Saxon  churl,  and 
taoght  him  the  softer  manners  and  statelier  spirit  of  his 
conqueror.  It  '*  mended  the  mettle  of  his  blood,**  and  gave 
him  something  better  than  Norman  chivalry.  Quickening 
with  its  energy  the  endurance  of  the  Saxon,  and  tempering 
with  its  amenity  the  fierceness  of  the  Gaul,  it  completed  the 
amalgamating  process  of  many  ages,  and  produced  the  Eng- 
lishman, Then  came  the  Puritan  awakening — ^in  its  com- 
mencement the  most  august  revival  which  Europe  ever  wit- 
nessed. Stately,  forceful,  and  thrilling,  the  gospel  echoed  over 
the  land,  and  a  penitent  nation  bowed  before  it.  Long-fasting, 
mnch-reading,  deep-thinking — ^theology  became  the  literature, 
the  meditation,  and  the  talk  of  the  people,  and  religion  the 
business  of  the  realm.  With  the  fear  of  God  deep  in  their 
quints,  and  with  hearts  soft  and  plastic  to  His  Word,  it  was 
amaring  how  promptly  the  sternest  requirements  were  con- 
ceded, and  the  most  stringent  reforms  carried  through.  Never, 
in  England,  were  the  things  temporal  so  trivial,  and  the  things 
ekeixial  so  evident,  as  when  Baxter,  all  but  disembodied,  and 
Howe,  wrapt  in  bright  and  present  communion,  and  Allein, 
ladiant  with  the  joy  which  shone  through  him,  lived  before 
their  people  the  wonders  they  proclaimed.  And  never  among 
the  people  was  there  more  of  that  piety  which  looks  inward 
and  upward — ^which  longs  for  a  healthy  soul,  and  courts  that 
supernal  influence  which  alone  can  make  it  prosper;  never 
more  of  that  piety  which  in  every  action  consults,  and  in  every 
incident  recognises  Him  in  whom  wo  move  and  have  our  being. 
Perhaps  its  long  regards  and  lofty  aspirations,  the  absence  of 
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short  distances  in  its  field  of  view,  and  that  one  all-absoihuig 
future  which  had  riveted  its  eye,  gave  it  an  aspect  too  solemn 
and  ascetic — the  look  of  a  pilgrim  leaving  earth  rather  than 
an  heir  of  glory  going  home.  Still  it  was  England's  most  eteA 
and  earnest  century;  and  none  who  believe  that  worship  is  the 
highest  work  of  man  can  doubt  that,  of  all  its  predeoessore^ 
this  Puritan  generation  lived  to  the  grandest  purpose.  Pity 
that,  in  so  many  ears,  the  din  of  Nascby  and  ^larston  Moor  has 
drowned  the  most  sublime  of  national  melodies — ^the  joyfol 
noise  of  a  people  praising  God.  The  religion  of  the  period 
was  full  of  reverence  and  adoration  and  self-deniaL  Connect- 
:ing  common  life  and  its  meanest  incidents  with  the  unseen 
realities,  and  advancing  to  battle  in  the  strength  of  psalms,  its 
worthies  were  more  awful  than  heroes.  They  were  incorrup- 
tible and  irresistible  men,  who  lived  under  the  all-seeing  Eye 
and  leaned  on  the  omnipotent  Arm,  and  who  found  in  God's 
nearness  a  consecration  for  every  spot,  and  a  solemn  uplifting 
influence  for  every  moment.  Then,  after  a  dreary  interval — 
after  the  boisterous  irreligion  of  the  later  Stuarts  and  the  cold 
iiil)pancy  which  so  long  outlived  them,  came  the  Evangelical 
Kevival  of  last  century.  Full-hearted  and  affectionate,  some- 
times brisk  and  vivacious,  but  Jilways  downright  and  practical, 
the  gospel  of  that  era  spoke  to  the  good  sense  and  warm  feel- 
ings of  the  nation.  In  the  electric  iire  of  Whitcfield,  the  rapid 
fervour  of  Romaine,  the  caustic  force  of  Bcrridge  and  Rowland 
Hill,  and  the  fatherly  wisdom  of  John  Newton  and  Henry 
Venn — in  those  modem  evangelists  there  was  not  the  momen- 
tum whose  long  range  demolished  error's  strongest  holds,  nor 
the  massive  doctrine  which  built  up  the  tall  and  stately  pile  of 
Puritan  theolog}'.  That  day  was  past,  and  that  work  was  accx)m- 
plished.  For  the  Christian  warfare  these  solemn  ironsides  and 
deep-sounding  culverines  were  no  longer  wanted;  but,  equip- 
ped with  the  brief  logic  and  telling  earnestness  of  their  eager 
sincerity,  the  lighter  troops  of  this  modern  campaign  scoured 
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the  country^  and  brought  in,  company  by  company,  the  happy 
captives  whom  they  intercepted  amongst  the  "  highways  and 
hedges."  The  great  glory  of  this  recent  gospel  is  the  sacred 
element  which  it  has  infused  into  an  age  which,  but  for  it, 
would  be  wholly  secular,  and  the  sustaining  element  which  it 
has  inspired  into  a  community  which,  but  for  its  blessed  hope, 
would  be  toil-worn  and  life-weary.  No  generation  ever 
drudged  so  hard  as  this,  and  yet  none  has  worked  more  cheerily. 
None  was  ever  so  tempted  to  churlish  selfishness,  and  yet 
none  has  been  more  bountiful,  and  given  such  strength  and 
wealth  away.  And  none  was  ever  more  beset  with  facilities 
for  vice  and  folly,  and  yet  none  has  more  abounded  in  disin- 
terested characters  and  loving  families  fiill  of  loveliness. 
Other  ages  may  surpass  it  in  the  lone  grandeur  and  awfiil 
goodness  of  some  pre-eminent  name;  but  in  the  diffusion  of 
piety,  in  the  simplicity  and  gladness  of  domestic  religion,  and 
in  the  many  forms  of  intelligent  and  practical  Christianity,  it 
surpasses  them  all.  With  "God  is  Love"  for  the  sunny 
I^;end  in  its  open  sky,  and  with  Bible-texts  efflorescing  in 
eirery-day  duties  round  its  agile  feet,  this  latter  gospel  has  left 
along  its  path  countless  specimens  of  talents  consecrated  and 
industry  evangelised  Nor  till  all  missionaries  like  Henry 
Martyn  and  John  Williams,  and  all  sweet  singers  like  Kirk 
White  and  Jane  Taylor,  and  all  friends  of  humanity  like  Fowell 
Biupton  and  Elizabeth  Fry,  have  passed  away;  nor  till  the 
Bible,  Tract  and  Missionary  Societies  have  done  their  work, 
will  it  be  known  how  benign  and  heart-expanding  was  that 
gotpel  largess  which  a  hundred  years  ago  began  to  bless  the 
land*  Three  evangelic  eras  have  come,  and  two  of  them  are 
gone.  The  first  of  these  made  its  subjects  Bible-readers,  brave 
and  free.  The  second  made  them  Bible-singers,  full  of  its 
deep  harmonies  and  high  devotion,  and  from  earthly  toil  and 
tumnlt  hid  in  the  pavilion  of  its  stately  song.  The  third  made 
them  Bibk-doers,  kind,  liberal,  and  active,  and  social  withal — 
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mutually  attractive  and  mutually  confiding — loving  to  wo«k 
and  worship  together.  The  first  found  the  English  commoner 
little  better  than  a  serf;  but  it  gave  him  a  patent  of  nobility^ 
and  converted  his  cottage  into  a  castle.  The  second  period 
saw  that  castle  exalted  into  a  sanctuary,  and  heard  it  re-echo 
with  worship  rapt  and  high.  And  the  third  blended  all  tiie 
rest  and  added  one  thing  more :  in  the  cottage,  castle,  sancta- 
ary,  it  planted  a  pious  family  living  for  either  world— diligent 
but  tranquil,  manly  but  devout,  self-contained  but  not  ezdu- 
sive,  retired  but  redundant  with  truest  life;  and  in  thiB  crea- 
tion it  produced  the  most  blessed  thing  on  earth — a  happy 
Christian  English  Home. 

Never  has  century  risen  on  Christian  England  so  void  of 
soul  and  faith  as  that  which  opened  with  Queen  Amie,  and 
which  reached  its  misty  noon  beneath  the  second  George — a 
dcwless  night  succeeded  by  a  sunless  dawn.  There  was  no 
freshness  in  the  pcost,  and  no  promise  in  the  future.  The 
memory  of  Raxter  and  Ussher  possessed  no  spell,  and  calls  to 
revival  or  reform  fell  dead  on  the  echo.  Confessions  of  sin, 
and  national  covenants,  and  all  projects  towards  a  public  and 
visible  acknowledgment  of  the  Most  High,  were  voted  obsolete, 
and  the  golden  dreams  of  Westminster  worthies  only  lived  in 
Hudibras.  The  Puritans  were  buried  and  the  Methodists  were 
not  bom.  The  philosopher  of  the  age  was  Bolingbroke,  the 
moralist  was  Steele,  the  minstrel  was  Pope,  and  the  preacher 
was  Atterbury.  The  world  had  the  idle  discontented  look  of 
the  morning  after  some  mad  holiday;  and,  like  rocket-sticks 
and  the  singed  paper  from  last  night's  squibs,  the  spent  jokes 
of  Charles  and  Rochester  lay  all  about,  and  people  yawned  to 
look  at  them.  It  was  a  listless,  joyless  morning,  when  the 
slip- shod  citizens  were  cross,  and  even  the  merry- Andrew  joined 
the  inciuious  public,  and,  forbearing  his  ineffectual  pranks,  sat 
down  to  wonder  at  the  vacancy.  The  reign  of  buffoonery  was 
paj^t,  but  the  reign  of  fiiith  and  earnestness  had  not  commenced 
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During  the  first  forty  years  of  that  century,  the  eye  that  seeks 
for  spiritaal  life  can  hardly  find  it ;  least  of  all  that  hopeful 
and  diffusive  life  which  is  the  harbinger  of  more.  ^'  It  was 
taken  for  granted  that  Christianity  was  not  so  much  as  a  sub- 
ject for  inquiry,  but  was  at  length  discovered  to  be  fictitious. 
And  men  treated  it  as  if  this  were  an  agreed  point  among  all 
people  ©f  discernment."*  -Doubtless  there  were  divines,  like 
Beveridge  and  Watts  and  Doddridge,  men  of  profound  devo- 
tion, and  desirous  of  doing  good ;  but  the  little  which  they 
accomplished  only  shews  how  adverse  was  the  time.  And 
their  appearance  was  no  presage.  They  were  not  the  Ararats 
of  an  emerging  economy.  The  zone  of  piety  grew  no  wider, 
and  they  saw  no  symptoms  of  a  new  world  appearing.  But, 
like  the  Coral  Islands  of  the  Southern  Pacific,  slowly  descend- 
ing, they  were  the  dwindling  peaks  of  an  older  dispensation, 
and  felt  the  water  deepening  round  them.  In  their  devout  but 
sequestered  walk,  and  in  their  faithful  but  mournful  appeals  to 
their  congregations  and  country,  they  looked  like  the  pensive 
mementoes  of  a  glory  departed,  not  the  hopefiil  precursors  of  a 
glory  to  come.  Remembrance  and  regret  are  feeble  reformers; 
and  the  story  of  godly  ancestors  has  seldom  shamed  into  re- 
pentance their  lax  and  irreverent  sons.  The  power  which 
startles  or  melts  a  people  is  zeal  surcharged  with  faith  in  the 
great  realities,  and  baptized  with  the  fire  of  heaven — ^that  fer- 
vour which,  incandescent  with  hope  and  confidence,  bursts  in 
flame  at  the  sight  of  a  glorious  future,  and  which,  heaping 
''coals  of  fire"  on  the  heads  of  opponents,  at  once  consumes 
the  obstacle,  and  augments  its  own  transforming  conflagration. 

Of  this  power  the   splendid  example  was  WniTEFiELD.t 

The  son  of  a  Gloucester  innkeeper,  and  sent  to  Pembroke 

Collie,  his  mind  became  so  burdened  >vith  a  sense  of  sin,  that 

he  had  little  heart  for  study.     God  and  eternity,  a  holy  law 

*  Bishop  Butler.  f  Bom  1714.    Died  1770. 
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and  luB  own  personal  shortcoming,  were  thoughts  whidi 
fiaunted  every  moment,  and  compelled  him  to  live  for  the 
salvation  of  his  soul;  but,  except  his  tutor  Wesley  and  a  fiv 
gownsmen,  he  met  with  none  who  shared  his  eaamestpcsi 
And  though  earnest,  they  were  all  more  or  less  in  error.  Among 
the  influential  minds  of  the  University  there  was  no  one  to 
lead  them  into  the  knowledge  of  the  gospel,  and  they  had  oo 
religions  guides  except  the  genius  of  the  place  and  books  of 
their  own  choosing.  The  genius  of  the  place  was  an  ascetic 
quietism.  Its  libraries  fuU  of  clasped  schoolmen  and  tiU 
fathers,  its  cloisters  so  solemn  that  to  congenial  spirits  a  hearty 
laugh  or  hurried  step  seemed  sinful,  and  its  halls  lit  with  medie- 
val sunshine,  perpetually  invited  their  inmates  to  meditatkn 
and  silent  recollection ;  whilst  the  early  tinkle  of  the  chapd 
bell  and  the  frosty  routine  of  winter  matins,  the  rubric  and 
the  founder  s  rules,  proclaimed  the  religious  benefits  of  bodily 
exercise.  The  Romish  postern  had  not  then  been  re-opened; 
but  with  no  devotional  models,  save  the  marble  Bernards  and 
dc  Wykhams,  and  no  spiritual  illumination  except  what  came 
in  by  the  North  windows  of  the  past,  it  is  not  surprisiog  that 
ardent  but  reverential  spirits  should  in  such  a  place  have 
unwittingly  groped  into  a  Romish  pietism.  With  an  awakened 
conscience  and  a  resolute  will,  young  Whitefield  went  throu^ 
the  sanatory  specifics  of  A-Kempis,  Castanza,  and  WilHam 
Law;  and,  in  his  anxiety  to  exceed  all  that  is  required  by  the 
rubric,  he  would  fast  during  Lent  on  black  bread  and  sugarless 
tea,  and  stand  in  the  cold  till  his  nose  was  red  and  his  fingers 
blue,  whilst,  in  the  hope  of  temptation  and  wild  beasts,  he  would 
wander  through  Christ-Church  meadows  over  dark.  It  was 
whilst  pursuing  this  course  of  self-righteous  fanaticism  that  he 
was  seized  with  alarming  illness.  It  sent  him  to  his  Bible, 
and,  whilst  praying  and  yearning  over  his  Greek  Testament,  ths 
"  open  secret"  flashed  upon  his  view.  The  discovery  of  a  com- 
pleted and  gratuitous  salvation  filled  with  ecstasy  a  spirit  pre- 
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pared  to  appreciate  it^  and  from  their  great  deep  breaking,  his 
affections  thenceforward  flowed,  impetuous  and  uninterrupted, 
in  the  one  channel  of  love  to  that  Saviour  who,  on  his  behalf, 
had  performed  all  things  so  excellently.  The  Bishop  of  Glou- 
cester ordained  him,  and  on  the  day  of  his  ordination  he  wrote 
to  a  Mend,  "  Whether  I  myself  shall  ever  have  the  honour  of 
styling  myself  *a  prisoner  of  the  Lord*  I  know  not;  but,  in- 
deed, my  dear  friend,  I  can  call  heaven  and  earth  to  witness 
that,  when  the  Bishop  laid  his  hand  upon  me,  I  gave  myself 
up  to  be  a  martyr  for  Him  who  hung  upon  the  Cross  for  mo. 
Known  unto  Him  are  all  future  events  and  contingencies.  I 
have  thrown  myself  blindfold,  and,  I  trust,  without  reserve, 
into  His  Almighty  hands ;  only  I  would  have  you  observe,  that, 
till  you  hear  of  my  dying  for  or  in  my  work,  you  will  not  be 
apprised  of  all  the  preferment  that  is  expected  by  George 
WfliTEFiELD."  In  this  rapture  of  self-devotion  he  traversed 
!&igland,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  for  four  and  thirty  years,  and 
crossed  the  Atlantic  thirteen  times,  proclaiming  the  love  of 
Qod  and  His  unspeakable  gift  to  man.  A  bright  and  exulting 
view  of  the  atonement's  suflSciency  was  his  theology;  delight 
in  God  and  rejoicing  in  Christ  Jesus  were  his  piety;  and  a 
compassionate  solicitude  for  the  souls  of  men,  often  rising  to  a 
fearful  agony,  was  his  ruling  passion ;  and  strong  in  the  one- 
ness of  his  aim  and  the  intensity  of  his  feelings,  he  soon  burst 
the  regular  bounds,  and  began  to  preach  on  commons  and 
-village  greens,  and  even  to  the  rabble  at  London  fairs.  He 
was  the  prince  of  English  preachers.  Many  have  surpassed 
him  as  sermon-makers,  but  none  have  approached  him  as  a 
pulpit  orator.  Many  have  outshone  him  in  the  clearness  of 
their  logic,  the  grandeur  of  their  conceptions,  and  the  spark- 
ling beauty  of  single  sentences;  but  in  the  power  of  darting  the 
gospel  direct  into  the  conscience  he  eclipsed  them  all.  With 
an  open  beaming  countenance,  and  the  frank  and  easy  port 
which  the  English  people  love — ^for  it  is  the  symbol  of  honest 
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purpose  and  friendly  assurance — ^ho  combined  a  voice  of  ridi 
comi)a8S,  which  could  equally  thrill  over  Moorfields  in  muaial 
thunder,  or  whisper  its  terrible  secret  in  every  individual  ear; 
and  to  this  gaiuly  aspect  and  tuneful  voice  he  added  a  mod 
expressive  and  eloquent  action.  Improved  by  conflcientioitf 
practice,  and  instinct  with  his  earnest  nature,  this  elocution 
was  the  acted  sermon,  and  by  its  pantomimic  portrait  enabled 
the  eye  to  anticipate  each  rapid  utterance,  and  helped  the 
memory  to  treasure  up  the  palpable  idea&  None  ever  usedio 
boldly,  nor  with  more  success,  the  highest  styles  of  impersoni' 
tion.  His  ''Hark!  hark!"  could  conjure  up  GrcthaemaBe 
with  its  faltering  moon,  and  awake  again  the  ciy  of  honcv- 
strickcn  Innocence ;  and  an  apostrophe  to  Peter  on  the  hij 
Mount  would  light  up  another  Tabor,  and  drown  it  in  gkoy 
from  the  opening  heavcu.  His  thoughts  were  possessions,  and 
His  feelings  were  transformations ;  and  if  He  spake  because 
He  felt,  His  hearers  understood  because  they  saw.  They  were 
not  only  enthusiastic  amateurs,  like  Garrick,  who  ran  to  weep 
and  tremble  at  his  bursts  of  passion,  but  even  the  colder  critics 
of  the  Walpole  school  were  suq)rised  into  momentary  sympathy 
and  reluctant  wonder.  Lord  Chesterfield  was  listening  in 
Lady  Huntingdon's  pew  when  AVhitefield  was  comparing  the 
benighted  sinner  to  a  blind  beggar  on  a  dangerous  road.  His 
little  dog  gets  away  from  him  when  skirting  the  edge  of » 
precipice,  and  he  is  left  to  explore  the  path  \\dth  his  iron-shod 
staff.  On  the  very  verge  of  the  cliff  tins  blind  guide  slips 
through  his  fingers,  and  skims  away  down  the  abyss.  All  un- 
conscious, its  owner  stoops  down  to  regain  it,  and,  stumbling 
forward — "  Good  God !  he  is  gone !"  shouted  Chesterfield,  who 
had  been  watching  with  breathless  alarm  the  blind  man's 
movements,  and  who  jumped  from  his  seat  to  save  the  cata- 
strophe. But  the  glory  of  AVTiitefield's  preaching  was  its  heart- 
kindled,  heart-melting  gospcL  But  for  this  all  his  bold  strokes 
and  brilliant  surprises  might  have  been  no  better  than  the 
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rhetorical  triumphs  of  Kirwan  and  other  pulpit  dramatists. 
He  was  an  orator,  but  ho  only  sought  to  be  an  evangelist. 
Like  a  volcano  where  gold  and  gems  may  be  darted  forth  as 
well  as  common  things,  but  where  gold  and  molten  granite 
flow  all  alike  in  fiery  fusion,  bright  thoughts  and  splendid 
images  might  be  projected  from  his  flaming  pulpit,  but  all 
were  merged  in  the  stream  which  bore  along  the  gospel  and 
himBelf  in  blended  fervour.  Indeed,  so  simple  was  his  nature, 
tliat  glory  to  God  and  goodwill  to  man  having  filled  it,  there 
was  room  for  little  more.  Having  no  church  to  found,  no 
fiunily  to  enrich,  and  no  memory  to  immortalise,  he  was  the 
mere  ambassador  of  Qod;  and,  inspired  with  its  genial  piteous 
spirit — so  full  of  Heaven  Reconciled  and  Humanity  Restored 
—he  soon  himself  became  a  living  gospel.  Radiant  with  its 
benignity,  and  trembling  with  its  tenderness,  by  a  sort  of 
spiritual  induction  a  vast  audience  would  speedily  be  brought 
into  a  frame  of  mind — ^the  transfusion  of  his  own;  and  the 
white  furrows  on  their  sooty  faces  told  that  Kingswood  colliers 
were  weeping,  or  the  quivering  of  an  ostrich  plume  bespoke  the 
deep  emotion  in  which  its  fashionable  wearer  bowed  her  head. 
And  coming  to  his  work  direct  from  communion  with  his 
Master,  and  in  all  the  strength  of  believing  prayer,  there  was 
an  elevation  in  his  mien  which  often  paralysed  hostility,  a 
self-possession  which  only  made  him,  amid  uproar  and  fiiry, 
the  more  sublime.  With  an  electric  bolt  he  would  bring  the 
jester  in  his  fool's  cap  from  his  perch  on  the  tree,  or  galvanise 
the  brick-bat  from  the  skulking  miscreant's  grasp,  or  sweep 
down  in  crouching  submission  and  shame-faced  silence  the 
whole  of  Bartholomew  Fair ;  whilst  a  revealing  flash  of  sen- 
tentious doctrine  or  vivified  Scripture  would  disclose  to  awe- 
stmck  hundreds  the  forgotten  verities  of  another  world,  or  the 
nnsnspected  arcana  of  their  inner  man.  "  I  came  to  break 
your  head,  but,  through  you,  God  has  broken  my  heart,"  was  a 
sort  of  confession  with  which  he  was  familiar ;  and  to  see  the 
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deaf  old  gentlewoman,  who  nsod  to  mntter  imprecatums  atliim 
as  he  passed  along  the  street,  clambering  up  the  pnlpit-stain 
to  catch  his  angelic  words,  was  a  sort  of  spectacle  which  the 
triumphant  gospel  often  witnessed  in  his  day.  And  when  it 
is  known  that  his  voice  could  be  heard  by  twenty  thouand, 
and  that  ranging  all  the  empire,  as  well  as  America,  he  wodd 
often  preach  thrice  on  a  working-day,  and  that  he  has  receiTed 
in  one  week  as  many  as  a  thousand  letters  from  persoDB 
awakened  by  his  sermons ;  if  no  estimate  can  be  formed  of  the 
results  of  his  ministry,  some  idea  may  be  suggested  of  its  vast 
extent  and  singular  effectiveness. 

The  following  codicil  was  added  to  Whitefield's  will :  "  N.R 
— I  also  leave  a  mourning  ring  to  my  honoured  and  dear 
friends,  the  Rev.  John  and  Charles  Wesley,  in  token  of  my  in- 
dissoluble union  with  them,  in  heart  and  Christian  affection, 
notwithstanding  our  difference  in  judgment  about  some  parti- 
cular points  of  doctrine." 

The  "  points  of  doctrine "  were  cliicfly  the  extent  of  tbe 
atonement  and  the  perseverance  of  the  saints ;  the  "  indis- 
soluble union"  w.as  occasioned  by  their  all-absorbing  love  to  the 
same  Saviour,  and  untiring  efforts  to  make  known  His  gloiy 
and  His  grace.  They  disagreed  a  little,  but  they  loved  a  great 
deal  more.  Few  charactcirs  could  be  more  completely  the  in- 
verse, and,  in  the  Cliurcli's  exigencies,  more  hai>pily  the  sop- 
plenient  of  one  anotlier,  than  were  those  of  George  Whitefield 
and  John  Wksley  ;  *  and  had  their  views  been  identical^ 
and  their  labours  all  along  coincident,  their  large  services  to 
the  go.spel  might  have  rej)eated  Paul  and  Barnabas.  White- 
field  was  soul,  and  AVesley  was  system.  Whitefield  was  a 
summer-cloud  which  burst  at  morning  or  noon  in  fragrant  ex- 
hilaration over  an  ample  tract,  and  took  the  rest  of  the  day  to 
gather  again  ;  Wesley  was  the  polished  conduit  in  the  midst 

♦  Born  1703.    Died  1791. 
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of  the  garden,  through  which  the  living  water  glided  in  pearly 
brightness  and  perennial  music,  the  same  vivid  stream  from  day 
to  day.  After  a  preaching  paroxysm,  Whitefield  lay  panting 
on  his  couch,  spent,  breathless,  and  dcath-Uke ;  after  his  morn- 
ing sermon  in  the  Foundry,  Wesley  would  mount  lus  pony, 
and  trot  and  chat  and  gather  simples,  till  he  reached  some 
oountiy  hamlet,  where  he  would  bait  his  charger,  and  talk 
through  a  little  sermon  with  the  villagers,  and  remount  his 
pony  and  trot  away  again.  In  his  aerial  poise,  Whitefield*s 
eagle  eye  drank  lustre  from  the  source  of  light,  and  loved  to 
look  down  on  men  in  assembled  myriads ;  Wesley's  falcon 
glance  did  not  sweep  so  far,  but  it  searched  more  keenly  and 
marked  more  minutely  where  it  pierced.  A  master  of  assem- 
blieSy  Whitefield  was  no  match  for  the  isolated  man ; — seldom 
coping  with  the  multitude,  but  strong  in  astute  sagacity  and 
personal  ascendancy,  Wesley  could  conquer  any  number  one 
by  one.  All  force  and  impetus,  AMiitcfield  was  the  powder- 
blast  in  the  quany,  and  by  one  explosive  sermon  would  shake 
a  district,  and  detach  materials  for  other  men's  long  work ; 
deft,  neat,  and  painstaking,  Wesley  loved  to  split  and  trim 
each  ^-agment  into  uniform  plinths  iuid  polished  stones.  Or, 
taken  otherwise,  Whitefield  was  the  bargeman  or  the  waggoner 
who  brought  the  timber  of  the  house,  and  Wesley  was  the 
architect  who  set  it  up.  Whitefield  had  no  patience  for  ecclc- 
fflastical  polity,  no  aptitude  for  pastoral  details  ;  with  a  beaver- 
like  propensity  for  building,  Wesley  was  always  constructing 
societies,  and,  with  a  king-like  craft  for  ruling,  was  most  at 
home  when  presiding  over  a  class  or  a  conference.  It  was  their 
own  infelicity  that  they  did  not  always  work  together ;  it  was 
the  happiness  of  the  age  and  the  furtherance  of  the  gospel  that 
they  lived  alongside  of  one  another.  Ten  years  older  than  his 
pupU,  Wesley  was  a  year  or  two  later  of  attaining  the  joy  and 
fireedom  of  gospel-forgiveness.  It  was  whilst  listening  to 
Luther*8  Prefiice  to  the  Uomaus,  where  he  describes  the  change 

VOL.  IV.  u 
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which  Gfod  works  in  the  heart  through  £iith  in  Christ,  that  he 
felt  his  own  heart  strangely  warmed ;  and  finding  that  be 
trosted  in  Christ  alone  for  salvation,  ''  an  assurance  was  giren 
him  that  Christ  had  taken  away  lus  sins,  and  sared  him  from 
the  law  of  sin  and  death."  And  though  in  his  subsequent 
piety  a  subtle  analyst  may  detect  a  trace  of  that  mysticisni 
which  was  his  first  religions-even  as  to  his  second  religioDi 
Moraviamsm,  he  was  indebted  for  some  details  of  his  eventuil 
church-order — no  candid  reader  will  deny  that  '*  righteous- 
ness, peace,  and  joy  in  the  Holy  Ghost,"  had  now  beooma 
the  religion  of  the  Methodists  ;  and  for  the  half  century  of  liis 
ubiquitous  career  his  piety  retained  this  truly  evangelic  type. 
A  cool  observer,  who  met  him  towards  the  close,  recoids,  "sa 
fine  an  old  man  I  never  saw.  The  happiness  of  his  mind 
beamed  forth  in  his  countenance.  Every  look  shewed  how 
fully  he  enjoyed /the  gay  remembrance  of  a  life  well  spent;' 
and  wherever  he  went,  he  (liffusod  a  portion  of  his  own  felicity. 
Easy  and  affable  in  bis  demeanour,  he  accommodated  himself 
to  every  sort  of  c(>m[).'iny,  and  shewed  how  happily  the  most 
fiiushed  courtesy  may  be  blended  with  the  most  perfect  piety. 
In  his  conversation,  we  might  be  at  a  loss  whether  to  admire 
most  his  fine  classical  taste,  his  extensive  knowledge  of  men 
and  things,  or  his  overflowing  goodness  of  heart.  While  the 
grave  and  serious  were  charmed  vdih  his  wisdom,  his  .sportive 
sallies  of  innocent  mirth  delighted  even  the  young  and  thought- 
less; and  both  saw,  in  his  unintemipted  cheerfulness,  the  excel- 
lency of  tnie  Religion."  *  To  a  degree  scarcely  jiaralleled,  his 
piety  had  supplanted  those  strong  instincts — the  love  of 
worldly  distinction,  the  love  of  money,  and  the  love  of  ease. 
The  answer  which  he  gave  to  his  brother,  when  refiising  io 
vindicate  himself  from  a  newspaper  calumny,  "  Brother,  when 
I  devoted  to  God  my  ease,  my  time,  my  life,  did  I  except  my 
reputation?"  was  no  ciisual  sally,  Imt  the  system  of  his  con- 

*  Alcxaudor  Knox. 
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dact  From  the  moment  that  the  Fellow  of  Lincoln  went 
oat  into  the  high-ways  and  hedges,  and  commenced  itinerant 
preacher,  he  bade  farewell  to  earthly  fame.  And  perhaps  no 
Kngliahman,  since  the  days  of  Bernard  Gilpin,  has  given  so 
much  away.  When  his  income  was  thirty  pounds  a-year,  he 
lived  on  twenty-eight,  and  saved  two  for  charity.  Next  year 
he  had  sixty  pounds,  and  still  living  on  twenty-eight,  he  had 
thirty-two  to  spend.  A  fourth  year  raised  his  income  to  a 
hundred  and  twenty  pounds,  and,  steadfast  to  his  plan,  the 
poor  got  ninety-two.  In  the  year  1775,  the  Accountant- 
General  sent  him  a  copy  of  the  Excise  Order  for  a  return  of 
Plate;  "Rev.  Sir, — As  the  Commissioners  cannot  doubt  but 
you  have  plate,  for  which  you  have  hitherto  neglected  to  make 
an  entry,**  die ;  to  which  he  wrote  this  memorable  answer : — 
"Sir, — I  have  two  silver  tea-spoons  at  London,  and  two  at 
Bristol  This  is  all  the  plate  which  I  have  at  present;  and  I 
shall  not  buy  any  more  while  so  many  around  me  want  bread. 
I  am,  Sir,  your  most  humble  servant,  John  Wesley."  And 
though  it  is  calculated  that  he  must  have  given  more  than 
twenty  thousand  pounds  away,  all  his  property,  when  he  died, 
eonsisted  of  his  clothes,  lus  books,  and  a  carriage.  Perhaps, 
like  a  ball  burnished  by  motion,  his  perpetual  activity  helped 
to  keep  him  thus  brightly  clear  from  worldly  pelf;  and  when 
we  remember  its  great  pervading  motive,  there  is  something 
Bablime  in  this  good  man's  industry.  Kising  every  morning 
at  four,  travelling  every  year  upwards  of  4000  miles,  and  in 
that  space  preaching  nearly  a  thousand  sermons,  exhorting 
societies,  editing  books,  writing  all  sorts  of  letters,  and  giving 
andience  to  all  sorts  of  people,  the  ostensible  president  of 
Methodism  and  pastor  of  all  the  Methodists,  and  amidst  his 
ceaseless  toils  betra3dng  no  more  bustle  than  a  planet  in  its 
course,  he  was  a  noble  specimen  of  that  fervent  diligence 
which,  launched  on  its  orbit  by  a  holy  and  joyful  impulse,  has 
ever  afterwards  the  peace  of  Qod  to  light  it  on  its  way.    Nor 
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should  we  forget  his  praiseworthy  efforts  to  diffuse  a  ChiistiaD- 
iscd  philosophy,  and  propagate  useful  knowledge  among  rdi- 
gious  i>cople.  In  the  progress  of  research,  most  of  his  com- 
pilations may  have  lost  their  value;  but  the  motive  was 
enlightened,  and  the  effort  to  exemplify  his  own  idea  was 
characteristic  of  the  well-informed  and  energetic  man.  In 
ChristLin  authorship  he  is  not  entitled  to  rank  high.  Clear 
as  occasional  cx])ositions  are,  there  la  seldom  comprehension 
in  his  views,  or  grandeur  in  his  thoughts,  or  inspiration  in  his 
pi*actical  appeals;  and  though  his  direct  and  simple  style  is 
sometimes  terse,  it  is  often  meagre,  and  very  seldom  nwy. 
His  voluminous  Journals  arc  little  better  than  a  turnpike  log 
— ^milcs,  towns,  and  sermon  texts — whilst  their  authoritative 
tone  and  self-centering  details  give  the  record  an  air  of  arro- 
gance and  egotism  which,  we  doubt  not,  would  dLstippear  could 
we  view  the  venerable  writer  face  to  face.  Assuredly  his 
power  was  in  his  presence.  Such  fascination  resided  in  his 
saintly  mien,  there  was  such  intuition  in  the  twinkle  of  his 
mild  but  brilliant  eye,  and  such  a  dissolving  influence  in  his 
lively,  benevolent,  and  iustmctive  talk,  that  enemies  often  left 
him  iodmirers  and  devotees.  And  should  any  regard  the 
Wesleyan  system  as  the  mere  embodiment  of  Mr  Wesley's 
mind,  it  is  a  singular  triumph  of  worth  and  firmness.  Never 
has  a  theological  idii^syncracy  perpetuated  itself  into  a  Church 
so  large  and  st^able.  But  though  every  pin  and  cord  of  the 
Methcxlist  tabernacle  bears  trace  of  the  fingers,  concinnate  and 
active,  which  reared  it,  the  founder's  most  remarkable  memo- 
rial is  his  living  monument.  AVesley  has  not  passed  away; 
for,  if  embalmed  in  the  Coimexion,  he  is  re-embodied  in  the 
members.  Never  did  a  leader  so  stamp  his  impress  on  his 
followers.  The  Covenanters  were  not  such  fac-sindles  of 
Knox ;  nor  were  the  imperial  guards  such  enthusiastic  copies 
of  their  little  corporal,  as  arc  the  modem  Methodists  the  |>er- 
fect  transmigration  of  their  venerated  Father.     Exact,  orderly 
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and  active;  apart  from  the  Establiahment,  bnt  not  dissenters ; 
connexional  but  Catholic;  intimately  bomid  up  in  one  another, 
bat  nobly  comlieous  toward  all  their  Christian  neighbours; 
obliging  without  effort,  and  liberal  on  system;  serene,  contented, 
hopeful — ^if  we  except  the  master-spirits,  whose  type  is  usually 
their  own — the  most  of  pious  Methodists  are  cast  from  Wesley's 
neat  and  cheerful  mould.  That  goodness  must  have  been 
attractive  as  well  as  very  imitable,  which  has  reproduced  itself 
in  80  many  myriads  of  living  effigies. 

Whilst  a  college  tutor,  Mr  Wesley  numbered  among  his 
pupils^  along  with  George  Whitefield,  James  Hebvey.*  To  his 
kind  and  intelligent  teacher  he  owed  superior  scholarship,  and 
along  with  a  knowledge  of  Hebrew,  a  taste  for  natural  science ; 
bat  at  Oxford  he  did  not  learn  theology.  Pure  in  his  conduct 
and  correct  in  his  clerical  deportment,  his  piety  was  cold  and 
stiff  It  had  been  acquired  among  the  painted  apostles  and 
acnlptured  martyrs  of  Alma  Mater,  and  lacked  a  quickening 
q[)irit.  Talking  to  a  ploughman  who  attended  Dr  Doddridge, 
he  asked,  "  What  do  you  think  is  the  hardest  thing  in  re- 
ligion t"  '^  Sir,"  said  the  ploughman,  "  I  am  a  poor  man,  and 
yoa  are  a  minister ;  will  you  allow  me  to  return  the  ques- 
tion  ?"  "  WeU,**  said  Mr  Hervey,  "  I  think  the  hardest  thing 
18  to  deny  sinful  self;"  and  enlarged  at  some  length  on  the  dif- 
ficolties  of  self-mortification.  At  last  the  ploughman  inter- 
posed— "  But,  Mr  Hervey,  you  have  forgotten  the  most  diffi- 
cult part  of  self-denial,  the  denial  of  righteous  self"  Though 
conscious  of  some  defect  in  his  own  religion,  the  young  dergy- 
man  looked  with  disdain  at  the  old  fool,  and  wondered  what 
he  meant.  Soon  afterwards,  however,  a  little  book,  on  ''  Sub- 
mission to  the  Righteousness  of  Grod,"  put  meaning  into  the 
ploughman's  words ;  and  Mr  Hervey  wondered  how  he  could 
iliATe  read  the  Bible  so  often,  and  overlooked  its  revelation  of 

•Bornim.    Died  1758. 
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righteousness.  When  he  saw  it  he  rejoiced  with  exceeding 
joy.  It  solved  every  problem,  and  filled  every  void.  It  lit 
up  the  Bible,  and  it  enkindled  his  personal  Christianity.  It 
gave  emancipation  to  his  spirit,  and  motive  to  his  mimstiy; 
and  whilst  it  filled  his  own  soul  with  happiness  it  made  him 
eager  to  transmit  the  benefit.  But  his  frame  was  feeble.  It 
was  all  that  he  could  do  to  get  through  one  sermon  every  Sab- 
bath in  his  little  church  of  Weston-Favell ;  and  the  more  his 
spirit  glowed  within,  the  more  shadowy  grew  his  tall  and 
wasted  form.  He  could  not,  like  his  old  tutor  and  his  college 
friend,  itinerate ;  and  so  he  was  constrained  to  write.  In  In- 
dian phrase,  he  pressed  his  soul  on  paper.  With  a  pen  dipped 
in  the  rainbow,  and  with  aspirations  after  a  celestial  vocabu- 
lary, he  proceeded  to  descant  on  the  glories  of  his  Redeemer's 
person,  and  the  riches  of  His  great  salvation.  He  published 
his  Medit«itioiis,  and  then  the  Dialogues  between  Theron  and 
Aspasio;  and  then  he  grew  too  weak  even  for  this  fire-side 
work.  Still  the  spirit  burned,  and  the  body  sank.  "You 
have  only  a  few  minutes  to  live,"  said  the  doctor;  "s|>are 
yourself."  "  No,  doctor,  no  :  you  tell  me  that  I  have  but  a 
few  minutes — O  let  me  spend  them  in  adoring  our  great  Re- 
deemer." And  then  he  began  to  expatiate  on  the  exhaustlcss 
theme,  till,  with  the  words  "  precious  salvation"  on  his  hps, 
utterance  ceased.  He  leaned  lus  head  against  the  side  of  the 
easy-chair,  and  shut  his  eyes,  and  died,  on  the  Christmas 
afternoon. 

Last  century  was  the  first  in  which  pious  people  cared  much 
for  literary  style,  and  Hervey  was  almost  the  first  e\'an<'eHcal 
writer  who  studied  the  graces  of  composition.  It  is  not  there- 
fore surprising  that  his  ornaments  should  be  more  distincnushcd 
for  profusion  and  brilliant  hues  than  for  simplicity  and  ele- 
gance. !Most  people  admire  peonies  and  martagon-lilies  be- 
fore they  learn  to  love  grasses,  and  mosses,  and  ferns.  Wc 
used  to  admire  them  ourselves,  and  felt  that  summer  was 
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not  fully  blown  till  we  saw  it  sure  and  certain  in  these  ample 
and  exuberant  flowers.  Yes,  and  even  now  we  feel  that  it 
would  make  a  warmer  June  could  we  love  peonies  and  marta- 
gous  as  we  loved  them  in  days  of  yore.  Hervey  was  a  man  of 
taste  equal  to  his  age,  and  of  a  warmth  and  venturesomeness 
beyond  it.  He  introduced  the  poetical  and  picturesque  into 
religious  literature,  and  became  the  Shenstone  of  theology. 
And  although  he  did  what  none  had  dared  before  him,  the 
world  was  ready,  and  his  success  was  rapid.  The  Meditations 
evangelised  the  natural  sciences,  and  the  Dialogues  embowered 
the  old  divinity.  The  former  was  philosophy  in  its  right 
mind,  and  at  the  Saviour's  feet ;  the  other  was  the  Lutheran 
dogma,  relieved  from  the  academic  gown,  and  keeping  health- 
ful holiday  in  shady  woods  and  by  the  mountain  stream.  The 
tendency  of  his  writings  was  to  open  the  believer's  eye  in 
kindness  and  wonder  on  the  works  of  God,  and  their  effort  was 
to  attract  to  the  Incarnate  Mystery  the  heart  surjirised  or  soft- 
ened by  these  works.  We  cannot,  at  the  distance  of  a  century, 
recall  the  fascination  which  surrounded  them  when  newly  pub- 
lished, when  no  similar  attempts  had  forestalled  their  fresh- 
ness, and  no  imitations  had  blown  their  vigour  into  bombast 
But  we  can  trace  their  mellow  influence  stilL  We  see  that 
they  have  helped  to  make  men  of  faith  men  of  feeling,  and 
men  of  piety  men  of  taste.  Over  the  bald  and  rugged  places 
of  systematic  orthodoxy,  they  have  trained  the  sweetest  beau- 
ties of  creation  and  the  softest  graces  of  piety,  and  over  its 
entire  landscape  have  shed  an  illumination  as  genial  as  it  is 
growthfiil  and  clear.  If  they  be  not  purely  classical,  they  are 
perfectly  evangelical  and  singularly  adapted  to  the  whole  of 
man.  Their  cadence  is  in  our  popular  preaching  still,  and  may 
their  spirit  never  quit  our  Christianity!  It  is  the  spirit  of 
securest  faith,  and  sunniest  hope,  and  most  seraphic  love. 
And  though  it  may  be  dangerous  for  young  divines,  like 
Samuel  Parr,  to   copy  their  descriptive  melody,  it  were  a 
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blessed  ambition  to  emulate  their  authoi^s  large  and  li^ 
some  piety — ^his  heart  "  open  to  the  whole  noon  of  nakue," 
and  through  all  its  brightness  drinking  the  fimile  of  a  present 

God. 

In  the  middle  of  last  century  evangelical  religion  derived  ita 
great  impulse  from  the  three  now  named.  Bat  thong]i  there 
were  none  to  rival  Whitcfield's  flaming  eloquence,  or  WesLe/a 
versatile  ubiquity,  or  the  popularity  of  Hervey's  gorgeous  pen, 
there  were  many  among  their  contemporaries  who,  aa  one  by 
one  they  learned  the  truth,  in  their  own  department  or  district 
did  their  utmost  to  diffuse  it.  In  Cornwall,  there  was  Walker 
of  Truro;  in  Devon,  Augustus  Toplady;  in  Shropshire,  was 
Fletcher  of  Madcley;  in  Bedfordshire,  there  was  Berridge  of 
Everton;  in  Lincolnshire,  Adams  of  Wintringham ;  in  York- 
shire, were  Grimshaw  of  Ha  worth,  and  Venn  of  Huddersfield; 
and  in  London  was  William  Romaine — besides  a  goodly 
number  who,  witli  less  renown,  were  earnest  and  wise  enou^ 
to  win  many  souls. 

In  the  summer  of  174G,  Samuel  Walkkk*  came  to  bo 
curate  of  the  gay  little  capital  of  AYesteni  Cornwall.  He  was 
clever  and  accomplished — had  learned  from  books  the  leading 
doctrines  of  Christmnity,  and,  whilst  mainly  anxious  to  be  a 
popular  preacher,  and  a  favourite  with  his  fashionable  hearers, 
had  a  distinct  desire  to  do  them  good — but  did  them  nona 
The  master  o£  the  grammar  school  was  a  man  of  s{)lendicl 
scholarsliip,  and  the  most  famous  teacher  in  that  county,  but 
much  hated  for  his  piety.  One  day  Mr  Walker  received  from 
Mr  Conon  a  note,  with  a  sum  of  money,  requesting  him  to  pay 
it  to  the  Custom-house.  For  his  health  he  had  been  advised 
to  drink  some  French  wine,  but  on  that  smuggling  coast  could 
procure  none  on  which  duty  had  been  paid.  Wondering 
whether  this  tenderness  of  conscience  pervaded  all  his  charac- 

♦  Born  1714.    Died  1761. 
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ter,  Mr  Walker  sought  Mr  Conon's  acquaintance,  and  was 
soon  as  completely  enchained  by  the  sweetness  of  his  disposi- 
tion, and  the  fascination  of  his  intercouse,  as  ho  was  awed  and 
astonished  by  the  purity  and  elevation  of  his  conduct.  It  was 
from  the  good  treasure  of  this  good  man*s  heart  that  Mr 
Walker  received  the  gospel.  Having  learned  it,  he  proclaimed 
it.  Truro  was  in  uproar.  To  hear  of  their  absolute  depra- 
vity, and  to  have  urged  on  them  repentance  and  the  need  of  a 
new  nature  by  one  who  had  so  lately  mingled  in  all  their 
gaieties,  and  been  the  soul  of  genteel  anmsement,  was  first 
startling,  and  then  offensive.  The  squire  was  indignant;  fine 
ladies  sulked  and  tossed  their  heads;  rude  men  interrupted 
him  in  the  midst  of  his  sermon;  and  the  rector,  repeatedly 
called  to  dismiss  him,  was  only  baffled  by  Mr  Walker^s 
urbanity.  But  soon  faithful  preacliing  began  to  tell ;  and  in 
Mr  Walker's  case  its  intrinsic  power  was  aided  by  his  insight 
into  character,  and  his  mastery  over  men.  In  a  few  years 
upwards  of  eight  hundred  parishioners  had  called  on  him  to 
ask  what  they  must  do  for  their  soul's  salvation;  and  his  time 
was  mainly  occupied  in  instructing  large  classes  of  his  hearers 
who  wished  to  live  godly,  righteous,  and  sober  in  this  evil 
world.  The  first  fruits  of  his  ministry  was  a  dissolute  youth 
who  had  been  a  soldier,  and  amongst  this  description  of  people 
he  had  his  greatest  success.  One  November,  a  body  of  troops 
arrived  in  his  parish  for  winter  quarters.  He  immediately 
commenced  an  afternoon  sermon  for  their  special  benefit.  He 
found  them  grossly  ignorant.  Of  the  seven  best  instructed 
siz  were  Scotchmen,  and  the  seventh  an  English  dissenter. 
And  they  were  reluctant  to  come  to  hear  him.  At  first,  when 
marched  to  church,  on  arriving  at  tlie  door,  they  turned  and 
walked  away.  But  when  at  last  they  came  under  the  sound 
of  his  tender  but  energetic  exhortations,  the  effect  was  instan- 
taneous. With  few  exceptions  tears  burst  from  every  eye,  and 
confessions  of  sin  from  almost  every  moutL    In  less  than  nine 
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weeks  no  fewer  than  two  hundred  and  fifty  had  Bought  hb 
private  instructionB;  and  though  at  first  the  oflKcen  were 
alarmed  at  such  an  outbreak  of  Methodiam  among  thdr  men, 
80  evidcut  was  the  improvement  which  took  place— flo  rare  had 
punishments  become,  and  so  promptly  were  commands  obeyed 
— ^that  the  officers  waited  on  Mr  Walker  in  a  body,  to  thank 
him  for  the  reformation  he  had  effected  in  tbeir  ranks.  On 
the  morning  of  their  march  many  of  these  brave  fellowB  were 
heard  praising  Qod  for  having  brought  them  under  the  somid 
of  the  gospel,  and  as  they  caught  the  last  glimpses  €i  the 
town,  exclaimed,  "God  bless  Truro!"  Indeed,  Mr  Walker 
had  much  of  the  military  in  his  own  composition.  The  disen- 
cumbered alertness  of  his  life,  the  courage,  firankness,  and 
through-going  of  his  character,  the  firmness  with  which  he 
held  his  post,  the  practical  valour  with  which  he  followed  up 
his  preaching,  and  the  regimental  order  into  which  he  had 
organised  his  people,  betokened  the  captain  in  canonicals;  as 
tlie  hardness  of  his  services,  and  his  exulting  loyalty  to  his 
M.aster,  proclaimed  the  good  soldier  of  Jesus  Christ. 

In  the  adjacent  county  of  Devon,  and  in  one  of  its  seques- 
tered parishes,  with  a  few  cottages  sprinkled  over  it,  mused 
and  sang  Ai'firsTus  Toplady.*    When  a  lad  of  sixteen,  and  on 
a  \'isit  to  Ireland,  he  had  strolled  into  a  bam  where  an  iUite- 
rate  layman  was  preacliing,  but  preaching  reconciliation  to 
God  through  the  death  of  His  Son.     The  homely  sermon  took 
effect,   and   from   that   moment  the  gospel  wielded  all  the 
powers  of  his  brilliant  and  active  muid.    He  was  very  learned. 
Universal  history  spread  before  Ids  eye  a  familiar  and  delight- 
ful field ;  .and  at  thirty-eight  he  died,  more  widely-read  in 
Fathers  and  Reformers  than  most  academic  dignitaries  can 
boast  when  their  heads  are  hoar}'.     He  was  learned  becauw 
he  was  active.     Like  a  race-horse,  all  nerve  and  fire,  his  hf(i 

•  Born  1740.    Died  1778. 
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waa  on  tip-toe^  and  hia  delight  was  to  get  oyer  tho  ground, 
Ho  read  fast,  slept  little,  and  often  wrote  like  a  whirlwind; 
and  thongh  the  body  was  weak  it  did  not  obstruct  him,  for  in 
his  ecstatic  exertions  he  seemed  to  leave  it  behind.  His  chief 
publications  were  controversy.  Independently  of  his  theologi- 
cal convictions,  his  philosophising  genius,  his  up-going  £Euicy, 
and  his  devout,  dependent  piety,  were  a  multiform  Calvinism; 
and  by  a  necessity  of  nature,  if  religioiis  at  all,  the  religion  of 
Toplady  must  have  been  one  where  the  eye  of  God  filled  all, 
and  the  will  of  Qod  wrought  all.  The  doctrines  which  were 
to  Himself  so  plain,  he  was  perhaps  on  this  account  less  fitted 
to  discuss  with  men  of  another  make ;  and  betwixt  the  strength 
of  his  own  belief,  and  the  spuming  haste  of  his  over-ardent 
spirit,  he  gave  his  works  a  frequent  air  of  scornful  arrogance 
and  keen  contemptuousness.  Perhaps,  even  with  theologians 
of  his  own  persuasion,  his  credit  has  been  injured  by  the 
wannth  of  his  invective ;  but  on  the  same  side  it  will  not  be 
easy  to  find  treatises  more  acute  or  erudite — and  both  friends 
and  foes  must  remember,  that  to  the  writer  his  opinions  were 
self-evident,  and  that  in  his  devoutcst  moments  he  believed 
Qod*8  glory  was  involved  in  them.  It  was  the  polemic  press 
which  extorted  this  human  bitterness  from  his  spirit ;  in  the 
polpifs  milder  urgency  nothing  flowed  but  balm.  His  voice 
was  music,  and  devotion  and  sanctity  seemed  to  emanate  from 
his  ethereal  countenance  and  light  unmortal  form.  Ills  vi- 
vacity woidd  have  caught  the  listener's  eye,  and  his  soul-filled 
looks  and  movements  would  have  interpreted  his  language, 
had  there  not  been  such  commanding  solemnity  in  his  tones 
as  made  apathy  impossible,  and  such  simplicity  in  his  words 
that  to  hear  was  to  understand.  From  easy  expLonations  he 
advanced  to  rapid  and  conclusive  arguments,  and  warmed  into 
importunate  exhortations,  till  consciences  began  to  bimi  and 
feelings  to  take  fire  from  liis  own  kindled  spirit,  and  himself 
and  his  hearers  were  together  drowned  in  sympathetic  tears. 
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And  for  ^  the  saving  power  of  his  preaching  relying  an  the 
Holy  Spirit's  inward  energy,  it  was  remarkable  how  much 
was  accomplished  both  at  Broad  Hembury,  and  afterwards  in 
Orange  Street,  London.  He  was  not  only  a  polemic  and  a 
preacher,  but  a  poet.  He  has  left  a  few  hymns  which  the 
Church  militant  will  not  readily  forget.  ''  When  languor  and 
disease  invade,"  "  A  debtor  to  mercy  alone,"  "  Rock  of  agc% 
cleft  for  me,"  "  Deathless  principle,  arise  ; "  these  four  com- 
bine tenderness  and  grandeur  with  theological  fulness  equal  to 
any  kindred  compositions  in  modem  language.  It  would 
seem  as  if  the  finished  work  were  embalmed,  and  as  if  the 
lively  hope  were  exulting  in  every  stanza ;  whilst  each  person 
of  the  glorious  Godhead  radiates  majesty,  grace,  and  holiness 
through  each  successive  line.  However,  to  amass  knowledge 
so  fast,  and  give  out  so  rapidly  not  only  thought  and  leaming, 
but  warm  emotion,  was  wasteful  work.  It  was  like  bleeding  the 
palm-tree ;  there  flowed  a  generous  sap  which  cheered  the  heart 
of  all  who  tasted,  but  it  killed  the  paliu.  Consumption  struck 
him,  and  he  died.  But  during  that  last  illness,  he  seemed  like  odc 
reclining  in  the  very  vestibule  of  glor}'.  To  a  friend's  inquiiy, 
with  sparkling  eye  he  answered,  "  Oh,  my  dear  «ir,  I  c^mnot  till 
you  the  conifoi*ts  I  feel  in  my  soul :  they  are  past  expression. 
The  consolations  of  God  are  so  abundant  that  He  leaves  me 
nothing  to  pray  for.  My  prayers  are  all  converted  into  praise. 
I  enjoy  a  heaven  already  in  my  soul."  And  within  an  hour 
of  dying  he  called  Ids  friends,  and  asked  if  they  could  give 
him  up ;  and  when  they  said  they  could,  tears  of  joy  nui 
down  his  cheeks  as  he  added,  "  Oh,  what  a  blessing  that  you 
are  made  willing  to  give  nie  over  into  the  hands  of  my  dear 
Redeemer,  and  part  with  me ;  for  no  mortivl  can  live  after  the 
glories  which  God  has  manifested  to  my  soul." 

At  Everton  in  Bedfortlsliire,  not  far  from  the  spot  whore  John 
Bunyan  had  been  a  preacher  and  a  prisoner,  lived  and  laboured 
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a  man  not  unlike  him,  the  most  amusing  and  most  affecting 
original  of  all  this  school — John  Berridge.*  For  long  a  dis- 
tinguished member  of  Clare  Hall,  Cambridge,  and  for  many 
years  studying  fifteen  hours  a-day,  he  had  enriched  his  mascu- 
line understanding  with  all  sorts  of  learning;  and  when  at  last 
he  became  a  parish  minister,  he  applied  to  his  labours  all  the 
resources  of  a  mind  eminently  practical,  and  all  the  vigour  of 
a  very  honest  one.  But  his  success  was  small — so  small  that 
he  began  to  suspect  his  mode  was  wrong.  After  prayer  for 
light  it  was  one  day  borne  in  upon  his  mind,  ''Cease  from 
thine  own  works;  only  believe;"  and  consulting  his  Concor- 
dance, he  was  suq^rised  to  see  how  many  columns  were  re- 
quired for  the  words  faith  and  believe.  Through  this  quaint 
inlet  he  found  his  way  into  the  knowledge  of  the  gospel  and 
the  consequent  love  of  the  Saviour;  and  though  hampered 
with  academic  standing,  and  past  the  prime  of  life,  he  did  not 
hesitate  a  moment  to  reverse  his  former  preaching,  and  the 
efficacy  of  the  Cross  was  soon  seen  in  his  altered  parish.  His 
mind  was  singular.  So  predominant  was  its  Saxqn  alkali, 
that  poetry,  sentiment,  and  classical  allusion,  whatever  else 
came  into  it,  was  sure  to  be  neutralised  into  a  salt  of  common 
sense — ^pathetic,  humorous,  or  practical  as  the  case  might  be ; 
and  80  strong  was  his  fancy  that  every  idea  in  re-appearing 
sparkled  into  a  metaphor  or  emblem.  He  thought  in  proverbs, 
and  he  spoke  in  parables;  that  granulated  salt  which  is  so 
popular  with  the  English  peasantry.  And  though  his  wit  ran 
riot  in  his  letters  and  his  talk,  when  solemnised  by  the  sight 
of  the  great  congregation  and  the  recollection  of  their  exigen- 
cies, it  disappeared.  It  might  still  be  the  polished  point  on 
the  sharp  arrows :  but  it  was  then  too  swift  and  subtile  to  be 
seen.  The  pith  of  piety — what  keeps  it  living  and  makes  it 
strong — is  love  to  the  Saviour.  In  this  he  always  abounded. 
"  My  poor  feeble  heart  droops  when  I  think,  write,  or  talk  of 

•Born  1716.    Died  1798. 
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anything  bat  Jesus.  Oh  that  I  could  get  near  Him,  and  live 
believingly  on  Him !  I  would  walk,  and  talk,  and  sit,  and  eat, 
and  rest  with  Him.  I  would  have  my  heart  always  doatiog 
on  Him,  and  find  itself  ever  present  with  Him."  And  it  wai 
this  absorbing  afifectiou  which  in  preaching  enhanced  all  hu 
powers,  and  subdued  all  his  hazardous  propensities.  When 
eight  or  ten  thousand  people  were  gathered  on  a  sloping  field, 
he  would  mount  the  pulpit  after  Venn  or  Grimshaw  had  vacated 
it  A  t¥diiklc  of  fiiendly  recognition  darted  from  some  eyes, 
and  a  smile  of  comic  welcome  was  exchanged  by  others.  Per- 
ha|)s  a  merry  thought  was  suspected  in  the  comer  oi  his  ]ip6» 
or  seen  salient  on  the  very  point  of  liia  peaked  and  curious 
nose.  And  he  gave  it  whig.  The  light-hearted  laughed,  and 
those  who  knew  no  better  hoped  for  fun.  A  devout  stranger 
might  have  trembled  and  feared  that  it  was  going  off  in  a  pious 
farce.  But  no  fear  of  Father  Berridge.  He  knows  where  he 
is,  and  how  he  means  to  end.  That  pleasantry  was  intended 
for  a  nail,  and  see,  in  the  hand  of  this  master  of  aasembUcs, 
it  has  fixed  and  riveted  every  ear.  And  now  he  proceeds 
in  homely  colloiiuy,  till  the  bluntest  boor  is  delighted  at 
his  own  capacity,  and  is  prepared  to  agree  with  what  he  says 
who  makes  so  little  parade  and  mystery.  But  was  not  tLat 
rather  a  home- thrust  i  **  Yes,  but  it  is  fact;  and  sure  enough 
the  man  is  frank  and  honest;"  and  so  the  blow  is  borne  with 
the  best  smile  that  can  bo  twisted  out  of  agony.  "  Nay,  nay, 
he  is  getting  personal,  and  without  some  purpose  the  bolts 
would  not  jly  so  true."  And  just  when  the  hearers  suspicion 
is  rising,  and  he  is  about  to  retreat  into  his  fastness,  an  arrow, 
barbed  and  buraing,  has  transfixed  his  soul,  and  his  conscience 
is  all  on  fire.  And  from  the  quiver  gleaming  to  the  cord  thtae 
shafts  of  living  Sciipture  fiy  so  fast  that  in  a  few  minutes  it  in 
all  a  field  (;f  slain.  Such  were  the  i)oweiful  impact  and  pierc- 
ing sharpness  of  this  great  preacher's  sentences — so  suited  to 
England's  rustic  auditories,  and  so  di\inely  dii-ccted  in  tlicir 
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flight,  that  eloquence  has  seldom  won  snch  triumphs  as  the 
gospel  won  with  the  bow  of  old  eccentric  Bcrridge.  Strong 
men  in  the  surprise  of  sudden  self-discovery,  or  in  the  joy  of 
manrelloiis  deliverance,  would  sink  to  the  earth  powerless  or 
convulsed;  and  in  one  year  of  "campaigning,"  it  is  calculated 
that  four  thousand  were  awakened  to  the  worth  of  their  souls 
and  a  sense  of  sin.  He  published  a  book,  "  The  Christian 
World  Unmasked,"  in  which  something  of  his  close  dealing 
and  a  good  deal  of  his  drollery  survive.  The  idea  of  it  is,  a 
spiritual  physician  prescribing  for  a  sinner  ignorant  of  his  own 
malady.  "  (Jentle  reader,  lend  me  a  chair,  and  I  will  sit  down 
and  talk  a  little  with  you.  Give  me  leave  to  feel  your  pulse. 
Sick,  indeed,  sir,  very  sick  of  a  mortal  disease,  which  infects 
your  whole  mass  of  blood"  After  a  good  deal  of  altercation, 
the  patient  consents  to  go  into  the  matter,  and  submits  to  a 
Barrey  of  his  life  and  character. 

"  Let  me  step  into  your  closet,  sir,  <ind  peep  upon  its  furni- 
ture. My  hands  are  pretty  honest,  yon  may  trust  me ;  and 
nothing  will  be  found,  I  fwir,  to  tempt  a  man  to  be  a  thief 
Well,  to  be  sure,  what  a  filthy  place  is  here !  Never  swept  for 
certain,  since  you  were  christened !  And  what  a  fat  idol  stands 
skulking  in  the  comer !  A  darling  sin,  I  warrant  it !  How  it 
simpers,  and  seems  as  pleasant  as  a  right  eye !  Can  you  find 
a  will  to  part  with  it,  or  strength  to  pluck  it  out?  And  sup- 
posing you  a  match  for  this  self-denial,  can  yon  so  command 
jonr  heart,  as  to  hate  the  sin  you  do  forsake  ?  This  is  cer- 
tainly required :  truth  is  called  for  in  the  inward  parts :  God 
will  have  sin  not  only  cast  aside,  but  cast  aside  with  abhor- 
rence. So  he  speaks,  Ye  that  love  the  Lord,  see  that  yon  hate 
cviL" 

Many  readers  might  think  our  physician  not  only  racy  but 
rough.  They  must  remenil)or  that  his  jiractice  lay  among  far- 
mers, and  graziers,  and  ploughmen;  and  if  they  dislike  his 
blantncss,  they  must  remember  his  success. 
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Of  the  venerable  Thomas  Adams  *  little  is  recorded,  except 
that  he  commenced  lus  religious  Hfe  a  disciple  of  William  Law, 
and  was  translated  into  the  marvellous  light  of  the  gospel  by 
reading  the  first  six  chapters  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  hi 
Greek.  He  was  exceedingly  revered  by  his  like-miuded  con- 
temporaries; and  some  idea  of  his  preaching  may  be  formed 
from  his  printed  discourses.  They  are  essentially  sermons  on 
the  heart,  and  are  remarkable  for  their  aphoristic  force  and 
faithful  pungency.  But  his  most  interesting  memorial  is  a 
posthumous  volume  of  "Private  Thoughts  on  Beli^oo." 
These  "Thoughts"  are  detached  but  classified  sentences  on 
"God"  and  "Christ,"  on  "Human  Depravity,"  "Faith," 
"  Good  Works,"  "  The  Christian  Life,"  and  kindred  subjects, 
and  though  neither  so  brilliant  nor  so  broad  as  the  "  Thoughts 
of  Pascal,"  they  are  more  experimental  and  no  less  made  for 
memory.  "  Tlie  Spirit's  coming  into  the  heart  is  the  touch  of 
Ithuriers  spear,  and  it  starts  up  a  devil."  "  Christ  is  God, 
stooi)ing  ti)  the  senses,  and  si)cakiiig  to  the  heart  of  man." 
"Christ  comes  with  a  blessing  in  each  hand;  forgiveness  in 
one,  and  holiness  in  the  other,  and  never  gives  either  to  any 
who  will  not  take  both."  "  Mankind  are  perpetually  at  vari- 
ance by  being  all  of  one  sect,  viz.,  selfists."  "  A  poor  country 
parson  fighting  against  the  devil  in  his  parish,  has  nobler  ideas 
than  Alexander  had."  "  Not  to  sin  may  be  a  bitter  cross. 
To  sin  is  hell."  "  *  Wilt  thou  be  made  whole  ? '  is  a  trying 
question,  when  it  comes  to  be  well  considered."  Those  who 
love  laconic  wisdom  will  find  abundant  specimens  in  this  pithy 
manual.  But  it  is  not  all  pemican.  Besides  the  essence  of 
food  it  contains  extracts  from  bitter  herbs;  and  some  who 
might  relish  its  portable  dainties  will  not  like  its  wholesome 
austerity. 

In  some  respects  the  most  apostolic  of  this  band  was  Wa- 

•  Born  1701.    Died  1784. 
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LiAM  Orocshaw.*  Like  many  in  his  day,  he  straggled 
thiongh  years  of  doubt  and  perplexity  into  that  region  of  light 
and  assurance  where  he  spent  the  sequel  of  his  fervent  minis- 
try. Hia  parish,  and  the  radit^ting  centre  of  his  ceaseless 
itmerances,  was  Haworth,  near  Bradford,  in  Yorkshire — a  bleak 
region,  with  a  people  as  wild  and  almost  as  ignorant  as  the 
gone  on  their  hungry  hills.t  From  the  time  that  the  love  of 
dinst  took  possession  of  his  soul,  Mr  Gnmshaw  gave  to  His 
service  all  the  energies  of  his  ardent  mind  and  powerful  frame. 
His  health  was  firm,  his  spirit  resolute,  his  understanding 
Tigorous  and  practical,  and  having  but  one  object,  he  continu- 
sUy  pursued  it,  alike  a  stranger  to  fatigue  and  fear.  With  a 
slice  of  bread  and  an  onion  for  his  day's  provision,  he  would 
trudge  over  the  moors  from  dawn  to  summer-dusk  in  search 
of  sheep  in  the  wilderness,  and  after  a  night's  rest  in  a  hay- 
Icfft  would  resume  the  work.  In  one  of  his  weekly  circuits 
be  would  think  it  no  hardship  to  preach  from  twenty  to  thirty 
times.  When  he  overtook  a  stranger  on  the  solitary  road,  if 
riding,  he  would  dismount  and  talk  to  him,  and  rivet  his  kind 
and  pathetic  exhortation  with  a  word  of  prayer;  and  into 
whatsoever  company  thrown,  with  all  the  simplicity  of  a  single 
eye  and  the  mild  intrepidity  of  a  good  intention,  he  addressed 
himself  to  his  Master's  business.  It  was  he  who  silenced  the 
infidel  nobleman  with  the  frank  rejoinder,  "  the  fault  is  not  so 
nraeh  in  your  Lordship's  head  as  in  your  heart;"  and  many  of 
Ids  emphatic  words  haunted  people's  ears  till  they  sought 
relief  by  coming  to  himself  and  confessing  all  their  case. 
When  Ms  career  began,  so  sottish  were  his  people,  that  it  was 
hardly  possible  to  draw  them  out  to  worship,  but  Mr  Grim- 
Shaw's  boldness  and  decision  dragged  them  in.  Whilst  the 
psalm  before  sermon  was  singing,  he  would  sally  forth  into 

•  Bom  1708.    Died  1763. 

f  Many  of  bur  readers  will  recall  the  yivid  description  of  this  r^on  in 
Hn  Gaskell's  "  Life  of  Chsrlotte  Broote." 
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the  street  and  the  ale-houses  to  look  oat  for  loiterera,  and 
would  chase  them  into  the  church ;  and  one  Sabbath  monung 
a  stranger  riding  through  Haworth,  and  seeing  some  men 
bolting  out  at  the  back-windows  and  scrambling  over  the 
garden-wall  of  a  tavern,  imagined  that  the  house  was  on  fire, 
till  the  cry,  "  The  Parson  is  coming,"*  explained  the  panic. 
By  dint  of  pains  and  courage,  he  conquered  this  heathenish 
parish;  and  such  was  the  i)ower  which  attended  his  preachings 
that,  in  later  Hfe,  instead  of  hunting  through  the  streets  for  Ids 
hearers,  when  he  opened  his  church  for  a  short  service  at  five 
in  the  summer  mornings,  it  would  be  filled  with  shopmen  and 
working  people  ready  to  commence  their  daily  toil  And  so 
strong  was  the  attraction  to  his  earnest  sermons,  that  besides 
constant  hearers  who  came  from  ten  or  twelve  miles  all  around, 
the  parsonage  was  often  filled  with  Christian  worthies  who 
came  on  Saturday  nights  from  distant  towns.  And  when  they 
crowded  him  out  of  his  house  into  his  bam,  and  out  of  the 
church  into  the  church-yard,  he  was  all  in  his  glory,  and  got 
up  on  Monday  monung  early  to  bmsh  the  shoes  of  the  far- 
come  travellers.  He  was  a  gallant  evangelist  of  the  Baptists 
school.  Like  the  son  of  the  desert,  he  was  a  man  of  a 
hardy  build,  and  like  him  of  an  humble  spirit,  and  like 
John,  his  joy  was  fulfilled  when  his  Master  increased.  At 
last,  in  the  midst  of  his  brave  and  abundant  exploits,  a 
putrid  fever,  which,  like  Howard,  he  caught  when  engaged 
in  a  labour  of  love,  came  to  summon  him  home.  And  when 
he  was  dead  his  parishioners  came,  and — fit  funeral  for  a 
Christian  hero — bore  him  away  to  the  tomb  amidst  the  voice 
of  psalms. 

But  perhaps  among  all  these  holy  men,  the  completest  and 
most  gracious  character  was  Henry  Venn*  of  Huddersficld 
Certainly  we  have  learned  to  contemplate  him  with  that  patri- 

♦  Bom  1724.    Died  1797. 
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ardbal  halo  which  surrounded  and  sanctified  his  peaceful  old 
age — and  we  have  listened  to  him  only  in  his  affectionate  and 
fiiiherly  correspondence ;  but,  so  far  as  we  can  gather,  his  piety 
was  of  that  winsome  type,  which,  if  it  be  not  easy  to  record,  it 
were  blessed  to  resemble.  Simeon  of  Cambridge  loved  him 
dearly,  and  tried  to  write  his  life  ;  but  in  the  attempt  to  put  it 
upon  paper  it  all  appeared  to  vanish.  This  fact  is  a  good  bio- 
graphy. No  man  can  paint  the  summer.  Venn's  was  a  genial 
piety,  full  of  fragrant  warmth  and  ripening  wisdom,  but  it  was 
free  from  singularity.  And  his  preaching  was  just  this  piety 
in  the  pulpit — ^thoughtful,  benignant,  and  simple,  the  love  of 
Qod  that  was  shed  abroad  in  his  heart  often  appearing  to  shine 
from  his  person.  But  there  were  no  dazzling  passages,  no  start- 
ling nor  amusing  sallies.  A  rugged  mountain,  a  copsy  glen,  a 
riven  cedar,  will  make  a  landscape,  but  it  is  not  easy  to  make 
a  picture  of  a  field  of  wheat.  Mr  Venn  had  a  rich  and  spon- 
taneous mind,  and  from  its  affluent  soil  the  crop  came  easily 
away,  and  ripened  uniformly,  and  except  that  it"  yielded  the 
bread  of  thousands,  there  is  little  more  to  tell.  The  popularity 
and  power  of  his  ministry  arc  still  among  the  traditions  of  the 
West  Riding — ^how  the  Socinian  Club  sent  its  cleverest  mem- 
ber to  caricature  the  preacher,  but  amidst  the  reverential 
throng,  and  under  the  solemn  sermon,  awed  into  the  feeling, 
"  Surely  Qod  is  in  this  place,"  he  remained  to  confess  his  error 
and  to  recant  his  creed — how  the  "  droves"  of  people  came 
from  the  adjacent  villages,  and  how  neighbours  would  go  home 
for  miles  together  so  subdued  that  they  could  not  speak  a  word. 
He  published  one  book,  "  The  Complete  Duty  of  Man."  It  is 
excellent ;  but  like  Wilbcrforcc's  "  View,"  and  other  treatises 
of  that  period,  it  has  fulfilled  its  function — ^the  world  needs 
something  fresh,  something  older  or  something  newer,  some- 
thing which  our  immediate  predecessors  have  not  common- 
placed. Still,  it  is  an  excellent  treatise,  a  clear  and  engaging 
Bommaiy  of  practical  divinity,  and  it  did  much  good  when  new. 
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Some  instances  came  to  Tennis  own  knoiwledge.  Soon  after 
its  publication  he  was  sitting  at  the  window  of  an  inn  in  the 
west  of  England.  A  man  was  driving  some  refiractory  pigs, 
and  one  of  the  waiters  helped  him,  whilst  the  rsst  looked  oa 
and  shoated  with  laughter.  Mr  Venn,  pleased  with  this  hene- 
Tolent  trait,  promised  to  send  him  a  book,  and  sent  him  Ui 
own.  Many  years  after,  a  gentleman  staying  at  an  inn  in  the 
same  part  of  England,  on  Saturday  night  asked  one  of  the  ser- 
vants if  they  ever  went  to  a  place  of  worship  on  Sunday.  Ha 
was  surprised  to  find  that  they  were  all  required  to  go  at  leart 
once  Srday,  and  that  the  master  of  the  house  not  only  never  fiokd 
to  attend,  but  maintained  constant  family  prayer.  It  turned  out 
that  he  was  the  waiter  who  had  helped  the  pig-driver — ^that  he 
had  married  his  former  master's  daughter,  and  that  he,  his  wife, 
and  some  of  their  children,  owed  all  their  happiness  to  tlie 
"  Complete  Duty  of  Man."  The  gentleman  told  the  hmdlord 
thiit  he  knew  Mr  Venn,  and  soon  intended  to  vkit  him,  and 
in  the  joy  of  his  heart  tlie  host  charged  him  with  a  letter  de- 
tailing all  his  liajipy  history.  Once  at  Helvoetshiys,  when 
waiting  for  a  fair  wind  to  carry  him  to  England,  he  accosted 
on  the  shore  a  gentleman  whom  he  took  for  an  Englishman ; 
he  was  a  Swede,  but  having  lived  long  in  England,  knew  the 
language  well.  He  turned  out  to  be  a  pious  man,  and  asked 
Mr  Venn  to  sup  with  him.  After  much  interesting  conversa- 
tion ho  opened  his  portmanteau,  and  brought  out  the  book  tft 
which  he  said  that  he  owed  all  his  religious  impressiona  Mr 
Venn  recognised  his  own  book,  and  it  needed  all  his  humili^ 
not  to  betray  the  author. 

William  Romatne*  began  his  course  as  Gresham  Professor 
of  Astronomy,  and  editor  of  the  four  folios  of  Calasio*s  Hebrew 
Concordance.  But  after  he  caught  the  evangelic  fire  he  burned 
and  shone  for  nearly  fifty  years — so  far  as  the  Establishment  is 

♦  Bora  1711.    Died  17^. 
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concerned — ^the  light  of  London.  It  needed  all  his  strength  of 
character  to  hold  his  ground  and  conquer  opposition.  He  was 
appointed  Assistant  Morning  I^ecturer  at  St  George's,  Hanover 
Square ;  but  his  fervent  preaching  brought  a  mob  of  people  to 
that  flEishionable  place  of  worship,  and  on  the  charge  of  having 
vulgarised  the  congregation  and  overcrowded  the  church,  the 
rector  removed  him.  He  was  popularly  elected  to  the  Evening 
Lectureship  of  St  Duustan's  ;  but  the  rector  there  took  posses- 
sion of  the  pulpit  in  the  time  of  prayer,  so  as  to  exclude  the 
fjEinatic.  Lord  Mansfield  decided  that  after  seven  in  the  evening 
Mr  Bomaine  was  entitled  to  the  use  of  the  church  ;  so,  till  the 
dock  struck  seven,  the  church-wardens  kept  the  doors  finn  shut, 
and  by  drenching  them  in  rain  and  freezing  them  in  frost,  hoped 
to  weary  out  the  crowd.  Failing  in  this,  they  refused  to  light 
the  church,  and  Mr  Romaine  often  preached  to  his  vast  audi- 
tory, with  no  light  except  the  solitary  candle  which  he  held  in 
bis  hand.  But,  "  like  another  Codes,  he  was  resolved  to  keep 
the  pass,  and  if  the  bridge  fell  to  leap  into  the  Tiber."  Though 
for  years  his  stipend  was  only  £18,  he  wore  home-spun  cloth, 
and  lived  so  plainly,  that  they  could  not  starve  him  out.  And 
though  they  repeatedly  dragged  him  to  the  courts  of  law,  they 
could  not  force  him  out.  And  though  they  sought  occasion 
against  him  in  regard  to  the  canons,  they  could  not  get  the 
bishop  to  turn  him  out.  He  held  Ms  post  till,  with  much  ado, 
he  gained  the  pulpit  of  Blackfriars,  and  preached  with  un- 
qnenched  fire  till  past  four-score,  the  Life,  the  Walk,  the 
Triumph  of  Faith.  For  a  great  while  he  was  one  of  the  sights 
of  London,  and  people  who  came  from  Ireland  and  elsewhere 
to  see  Garrick  act,  went  to  hear  Romaine  discourse ;  and  many 
blessed  the  day  which  first  drew  their  thoughtless  steps  to  St 
Dunstan's  or  St  Ann's.  And  in  liis  more  tranquil  evening 
there  was  a  cluster  of  pious  citizens  about  Ludgate  Hill  and 
St  Paul*8  Churchyard  who  exceedingly  revered  the  abrupt  old 
man.     Of  all  the  churches  in  the  capital,  as  in  the  days  of 
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OoagOy  a  hundred  years  before,*  his  was  the  one  towazdi  wbkh 
most  home-feeling  flowed.  It  shed  a  Sabbatic  air  thiongh  its 
environs,  and  the  dingy  lanes  around  it  seemed  to  brighten  in 
its  religion  of  life  and  hope.  Full  of  sober  hearers  and  joyfial 
worshippers,  it  was  a  source  of  substantial  service  to  the  Beigk- 
bourhood  in  times  of  need ;  and  whilst  the  warm  focus  to 
which  provincial  ])iety  and  travelled  worth  most  readily  n- 
|xaired,  it  was  the  spot  endeared  to  many  a  Uuinkfol  menMny 
as  the  Peniel  where  first  they  beheld  that  great  sights  Ghust 

CRUCIFIED. 

Beside  the  London  ]Mansion  House  there  is  a  chnich  inlk 
two  truncated  square  towers — to  all  appearance  the  stimips 
of  amputated  steeples — suggesting  St  Mary  Woolnoih,  and 
St  Mary  Wool-Church-Haw.  Could  the  reader  have  visited 
it  sixty  odd  years  ago,  he  would  have  seen  in  the  heavy 
pulpit  a  somewhat  heavy  old  man.  With  little  warmth  he 
muttered  through  a  pious  sermon — texts  and  trite  remarks 
— till  now  and  then  some  bright  fancy  or  earnest  feeling 
made  a  momentary  animation  overrun  his  seamy  counte- 
nance, and  rusli  out  at  liis  kind  and  beaming  eyes.  From 
Lombard  Street  bankers  and  powdered  merchants  lolling  se- 
renely at  the  end  of  various  pews,  it  was  evident  that  he  was 
not  deemed  a  Methodist.  From  tlie  gaunt  north-countiy 
visage  which  peered  at  him  through  catechetic  spectades,  and 
waited  for  something  wondcrfid  wliich  would  not  come,  it  was 
likely  that  he  was  a  C^alvinist,  and  that  Lis  fame  had  crossed 
the  Tweed.  And  from  the  fond  up-looking  affection  with 
wliich  many  of  his  hearers  eyed  him,  you  would  have  inferred 
that  himself  must  be  more  interesting  than  his  sermon.  Go 
next  Friday  evening  to  No.  8,  Coleman  Street  Buildings,  and 
there,  in  a  dusky  parlour,  with  some  twenty  jicople  at  tea,  wiiJ 
you  meet  again  the  preaclier.     He  has  doffed  the  cassock,  and 

*  See  "  Christian  Classics,"  vol.  i.,  p.  331. 
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in  a  sailoi^s  blue  jacket,  on  a  three-legged  stool,  sits,  like  the 
successor  of  St  Peter,  iu  solitary  state,  at  a  little  table  of  his 
own.    The  tea  is  done,  and  the  pipe  is  smoked,  and  the  "  tea- 
things"  give  place  to  the  Bible.     The  host  inquires  if  any  one 
lias  got  a  question  to  ask ;  for  these  re-unions  are  meetings  for 
edification  as  well  as  for  friendship.     And  two  or  three  have 
como  with  their  questions  cut  and  dry.    A  retired  old  lady 
asks,  "  How  far  a  Chiistiiin  may  lawfully  conform  to  the 
world?"     And  the  old  sailor  says  many  good  things  to  guide 
her  scrupulous  conscience,  although  it  may  be  rather  surmised 
that  the  question  was  asked  for  the  sake  of  the  young  gentle- 
man with  the  velvet  coat  and  frilled  wrist-bands  next  the  door. 
^  When  a  Cliristian  goes  into  the  world  because  he  sees  it  is 
hia  calif  yet  while  he  feels  it  also  his  cross,  it  will  not  hurt 
him."    Then  guiding  his  discourse  towards  some  of  his  city 
Mends — "  A  Christian  in  the  world  is  like  a  man  transacting 
buainess  in  the  rain ;  he  will  not  suddenly  leave  his  client  be- 
canse  it  rains;  but  the  moment  the  business  is  done  he  is 
gone ;  as  it  is  said  in  the  Acts,  ^  Being  let  go,  they  went  to 
their  own  company.' "     Tliis  brings  up  Hannah  More  and  her 
book  on  the  "  Manners  of  the  Great ;"  and  the  minister  ex- 
presses his  high  opinion  of  Miss  More.     Some  of  the  party  do 
not  know  who  she  is,  and  he  tells  them  that  she  is  a  gifted 
lady,  who  used  to  be  the  intimate  friend  of  Johnson,  Horace 
Walpole,  and  Sir  Joshua  llcyjiolds,  the  idcJ  of  the  West-end 
grandees,  and  the  writer  of  plays  for  Drury  Lane,  but  who  has 
lately  come  out  >vith  some  fiiithful  ap[)eals  to  her  aristocratic 
acquaintances  on  the  subject  of  heart-religion,  and  which  are 
nuJdng  a  great  sensation.     "  Aweel,"  says  an  elder  from  Swal- 
low Street,  "  Miss  Moore  is  very  tawlentcd,  and  I  hope  has 
got  the  root  of  the  matter ;  but  I  misdoubt  if  there  be  not  a 
laygal  twang  in  her  still."     And  the  minister  smiles  quaintly, 
and  in  partial  assent  to  the  criticism,  but  repeats  his  admira- 
tion  and  his  hope  fqr  the  accomplished  authoress.      And 
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then  he  opens  his  Bible,  and  after  singing  one  of  the  Okey 
hymns,  reads  the  eighteenth  chapter  of  the  Acts.  "You 
see  that  Apollos  met  with  two  candid  people  in  the  Church ; 
they  neither  ran  away  because  he  was  legal,  nor  were  caitied 
away  because  he  was  eloquent"  And  after  a  short  but  fervent 
prayer,  catholic,  comprehensive,  and  experimental,  and  turning 
into  devotion  the  substance  of  their  colloquy,  it  is  as  late  as 
nine  o'clock,  and  the  little  party  begins  to  separate.  Some 
are  evidently  constant  visitors.  The  taciturn  gentleman  who 
never  spoke  a  word,  but  who,  at  every  significant  sentence^ 
smacked  his  lips,  as  if  he  were  clasping  a  casket  over  a  gem» 
and  meant  to  keep  it,  occupied  a  prescriptive  chair,  and  so  did 
the  invalid  lady  who  has  ordered  her  sedan  to  Bedford  Bow. 
In  leave-taking,  the  host  has  a  kind  word  for  every  one,  and, 
recognising  a  north  country  pilgrim,  he  says,  "  I  was  a  wild 
beast  on  the  coast  of  Africa;  but  the  Lord  caught  me  and 
tamed  me,  and  now  you  come  to  sec  me  as  people  go  to  look 
at  the  lions  in  the  Tower."  Never  was  lion  so  entirely 
tamed  as  John  Newton.*  Commencing  life  as  a  desperado 
and  dread-nought,  and  scaring  liis  companions  by  his  peerless 
profanity  and  heaven- daring  wickedness,  and  then  by  his  re- 
markable recovery  signalising  the  riches  of  God's  grace,  you 
might  have  expected  a  Boanerges  to  come  out  of  the  converted 
buccaneer.  But  never  was  transformation  more  complete.  Ex- 
cept the  blue  jacket  at  the  fireside,  and  a  few  sea-faring  habits 
— except  the  lion's  hide,  nothing  survived  of  the  African  lion. 
The  Puritans  would  have  said  that  the  lion  was  slain,  and  that 
honey  was  found  in  its  carcass.  AiFablc,  and  easy  of  access, 
his  house  was  the  resort  of  those  who  sought  a  skilful  spiritual 
counsellor,  and  knowing  it  to  be  the  form  of  service  for  which 
he  was  best  fitted,  instead  of  fretting  at  the  constant  intermp 
tion,  or  ner\ously  absconding  to  some  calm  retreat,  his  con- 
sulting-room, in  London's   most  trodden   thoroughfare,  was 

♦  B;ra  1725.    Died  1807. 
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always  open.  And  though  he  was  sometimes  disappointed  in 
those  of  whom  his  confiding  nature  hoped  too  soon,  his  hope- 
fohiess  was  the  very  reason  why  others  turned  out  so  well. 
There  was  a  time  when  Christian  principle  was  a  smoking 
flax  in  Claudius  Buchanan  and  WilUfmi  Wilberforce ;  but  on 
Newton's  hearth,  and  under  the  afflatus  of  Good's  Spirit,  it 
soon  burst  forth  in  flame.  And  if  his  conversation  effected 
much,  his  correspondence  accomplished  more.  His  narrative 
IB  wonderful,  and  his  hynms  are  very  sweet ;  but  his  letters 
make  him  eminent.  Our  theology  supplies  nothing  that  can 
rival  them ;  and  it  is  when  we  recollect  how  many  quires  of 
these  epistles  were  yearly  issuing  from  his  study,  that  we  per- 
ceive what  an  influential  and  useful  man  the  rector  of  St 
Mary's  was.  Many  volumes  are  in  print,  and  we  have  read 
others  in  manuscript.  All  arc  fresh  and  various,  and  all  dis- 
tingoished  by  the  same  sagacity  and  seriousness,  the  same 
sprightly  wisdom  and  transfusive  warmth.  All  are  rich  in 
experimental  piety,  and  all  radiant  with  goodness  of  heart  and 
gennine  happiness. 

Time  would  fail  to  tell  of  Scott  the  commentator,  of  Andrew 
Fnllor,  of  Charles  Simeon,  of  Richard  Cecil,  and  other  preach- 
ers and  authors  who  are  claimed  by  the  present  century,  al- 
thoagh  80  much  of  their  work  was  done  among  our  predeces- 
Bora  And  of  some  of  them,  as  well  as  of  Cowper,  Haimah 
More,  Wilberforce,  and  other  coadjutors  among  the  laity,  we 
hope  to  give  specimens  as  we  proceed.*  Meanwhile,  we  trust 
that  even  this  hasty  retrospect  may  bring  some  readers  to  a 
better  acquaintance  with  those  men  of  faith  and  fervour  who 
broke  the  death-slumbers  of  a  former  generation,  and  to  whom, 
under  Qod,  we  are  indebted  for  the  evangelistic  institutions 
and  benevolent  undertakings  by  which  the  present  age  is  dis- 
tinguished. 

*  Our  specimens  uf  Vcud,  Toplady,  and  Newton,  are  also  postponed  to 
the  rabsequent  sections. 
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Many  of  WMtcfield's  sermons  were  taken  down  by  the 
celebrated  stenographer,  Qumey;  but,  like  the  speeches  of 
Chatham,  Sheridan^  and  other  great  parliamentary  orators,  it 
needs  an  imagination  capable  of  calling  up  the  actual  scene 
and  all  the  circumstances,  in  order  to  account  for  their  wm- 
dcrfiil  effect.  The  following  specimens,  however,  may  giYe 
some  idea  of  his  warmth,  his  tenderness  of  heart,  aad  affectioii- 
ate  importunity. 

STfte  ©ttering  up  of  Isaac. 

I  sec  your  hearts  affected,  I  see  your  eyes  weep,  (And, 
indeed,  who  can  refrain  weeping  at  the  relation  of  such  a 
story  1)  But,  behold,  I  shew  you  a  mystery,  hid  under  the 
sacrifice  of  Abraham's  only  son,  which,  unless  your  hearts  are 
hardened,  must  cause  you  to  weep  tears  of  love,  and  that 
plentifully  too.  I  would  willingly  hope  you  even  prevent  me 
here,  and  arc  ready  to  say,  "  It  is  the  love  of  God,  in  giving 
Jesus  Christ  to  die  for  our  sins."  Yes;  that  is  it.  And  yet 
perhaps  you  find  your  hearts,  at  the  mentioning  of  this,  not  so 
much  affected,  liCt  this  convince  you,  that  we  are  all  fallen 
creatures,  and  that  we  do  not  love  God  or  Christ  as  we  ought 
to  do :  for,  if  you  admire  Abraham  offering  up  his  Isaac,  how 
much  more  ought  you  to  extol,  magnify,  and  adore  the  love  of 
God,  who  so  loved  the  world  as  to  give  his  only  begotten  Son 
Christ  Jesus  our  Lord,  "that  whosoever  believeth  on  Him 
should  not  perish,  but  have  everlasting  life"?     May  we  not 
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well  ciy  out,  Now  know  we,  O  Lord,  that  Thou  hast  loved  us, 
since  Thou  hast  not  withheld  Thy  Son,  Thine  only  Son  from  ust 
Abraham  was  God's  creature  (and  Gkd  was  Abraham's  friend), 
and  therefore  under  the  highest  obligation  to  surrender  up  his 
Isaaa  But  O  stupendous  love !  whilst  we  were  His  enemies, 
God  sent  forth  His  Son,  made  of  a  woman,  made  under  the 
law,  that  He  might  become  a  curse  for  us.  O  the  fineness,  as 
well  as  the  infinity,  of  the  love  of  God  our  Father !  It  is  un- 
searchable :  I  am  lost  in  contemplating  it ;  it  is  past  finding 
out.  Think,  O  believers,  think  of  the  love  of  God,  in  giving 
Jesus  Christ  to  be  a  propitiation  for  our  sins.  And  when  you 
hear  how  Abraham  bmlt  an  altar,  and  laid  the  wood  in  order, 
and  bound  Isaac  his  son,  and  laid  him  on  the  altar  upon  the 
wood;  think  how  your  heavenly  Father  bound  Jesus  Christ 
His  only  Son,  and  offered  Him  up  on  the  altar  of  His  justice,  and 
laid  upon  Him  the  iniquities  of  us  all.  When  you  read  of 
Abraham's  stretching  forth  his  hand  to  slay  his  son,  think,  O 
think,  how  God  actually  suffered  His  Son  to  be  slain,  that  wo 
might  live  for  evermore.  Do  you  read  of  Isaac  carrying  tho 
wood  upon  his  shoulders,  upon  which  he  was  to  be  offered? 
Let  this  lead  you  to  Mount  Calvary  (this  very  mount  of  Moriah 
where  Isaac  was  offered,  as  some  think)  and  take  a  view  of  tho 
antitype  Jesus  Christ  the  Son  of  God,  bearing  and  ready  to 
mnk  under  the  weight  of  that  cross,  on  which  He  was  to  hang 
for  us.  Do  you  admire  Isaac  so  freely  consenting  to  die, 
though  a  creature,  and  therefore  obliged  to  go  when  God  called : 
O  do  not  forget  to  admire  infinitely  more  the  dear  Lord  Jesus, 
that  promised  seed,  who  willingly  said,  "  Lo,  I  come,"  though 
under  no  obligation  so  to  do,  "  to  do  Thy  will,"  to  obey  and  die 
for  men,  "  O  God !"  Did  you  weep  just  now,  when  I  bid  you 
jGuicy  you  saw  the  altar,  and  the  wood  laid  in  order,  and  Isaac 
laid  bound  on  the  altar?  Look  by  faith,  behold  the  blessed 
Jesus,  our  all-glorious  Emmanuel,  not  boimd,  but  nailed  on  an 
accursed  tree :  see  how  He  hangs  crowned  with  thorns,  and 
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had  in  derision  of  all  that  are  ronnd  abont  Him :  see  how  the 
thorns  pierce  Him,  and  how  the  blood  in  purple  streams  trickles 
down  His  sacred  temples!  Hark  how  the  God  of  nature 
groans !  See  how  He  bows  His  head,  and  at  length  homamtj 
gives  up  the  ghost !  Isaac  is  saved,  but  Jesus,  the  Qod  vi 
Isaac,  dies :  a  ram  is  offered  up  in  Isaac's  room,  bat  Jesus  hss 
no  substitute;  Jesus  must  bleed,  Jesus  must  die;  Qod  tiie 
Father  provided  this  Lamb  for  Himself  from  all  etemitj.  He 
must  be  offered  in  time,  or  man  must  be  damned  for  evermeie. 
And  now,  where  are  your  tears?  Shall  I  say,  refrain  yoor 
voice  from  weeping  ?  No ;  rather  let  me  exhort  you  to  look  to 
Him  whom  you  have  pierced,  and  mourn,  as  a  woman  moumeth 
for  her  first-bom :  for  we  have  been  the  betrayers,  we  have  been 
the  murderers  of  this  Lord  of  gloiy;  and  shall  we  not  bewail 
those  sins  which  brought  the  blessed  Jesus  to  the  accursed 
tree  ?  Having  so  much  done,  so  much  suffered  for  us,  so  much 
forgiven,  shall  we  not  love  much  ?  Oh  !  let  us  love  Him  with 
all  our  hearts,  and  minds,  and  strength,  and  glorify  Him  in 
our  souls  and  bodies,  for  they  are  His. 

BHfiat  tfjinft  50  of  Cfirist  ? 

O  my  brethren,  my  heart  is  enlarged  towards  you.  I  trust 
I  feel  somctldng  of  that  hidden,  but  powerfid  presence  of 
Christ,  whilst  I  am  preaching  to  you.  Indeed  it  is  sweet,  it 
is  exceedingly  comfortabla  All  the  harm  I  wish  you,  who 
without  cause  are  my  enemies,  is,  that  you  felt  the  like.  Be- 
lieve me,  though  it  would  be  hell  to  my  soul  to  return  to  a 
natural  state  again,  yet  I  would  willingly  change  states  with 
you  for  a  little  while,  that  you  might  know  what  it  is  to  have 
Christ  dwelling  in  your  hearts  by  feith.  Do  not  turn  your 
backs ;  do  not  let  the  devil  hurry  you  away :  be  not  afraid  of 
convictions;  do  not  think  worse  of  the  doctrine,  because 
preached  without  the  church  walls.     Our  Lord,  in  the  days  of 
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His  fleshy  preached  on  a  mount,  in  a  ship,  and  a  field;  and  I 
am  persuaded  many  have  felt  His  gracious  presence  here.  In- 
deed we  speak  what  we  know.  Do  not  reject  the  kingdom  of 
Gk)d  against  yourselves :  be  so  wise  as  to  receive  our  witness. 
I  cannot,  I  will  not  let  you  go;  stay  a  little,  let  us  reason  to- 
gether. However  lightly  you  may  esteem  your  souls,  I  know 
our  Lord  has  set  an  unspeakable  value  on  them.  He  thought 
them  worthy  of  His  most  precious  blood.  I  beseech  you, 
therefore,  O  siimers,  be  ye  reconciled  to  God.  I  hope  you  do 
not  fear  being  accepted  in  the  Beloved.  Behold,  He  calleth 
you;  behold.  He  prevents  and  follows  you  with  His  mercy, 
and  hath  sent  forth  His  servants  into  the  highways  and  hedges, 
to  compel  you  to  come  in.  Remember,  then,  that  at  such  an 
hour  of  such  a  day,  in  such  a  year,  in  this  place,  you  were  all 
told  what  you  ought  to  think  concerning  Jesus  Christ.  If  you 
now  perish,  it  will  not  be  for  lack  of  knowledge :  I  am  free 
from  the  blood  of  you  all.  You  cannot  say  I  have  been 
preaching  damnation  to  you ;  you  cannot  say  I  have,  like  legal 
preachers,  been  requiring  you  to  make  brick  without  straw. 
I  have  not  bidden  you  to  make  yourselves  saints,  and  then 
come  to  Gk)d;  but  I  have  offered  you  salvation  on  as  cheap 
terms  as  you  can  desire.  I  have  offered  you  Christ's  whole 
wisdom,  Christ's  whole  righteousness,  Christ's  whole  sanctifica- 
tion  and  eternal  redemption,  if  you  will  but  believe  on  Him. 
If  you  say  you  cannot  believe,  you  say  right;  for  Mth,  as  well 
as  every  other  blessing,  is  the  gift  of  God :  but  then  wait  upon 
Gk)d,  and  who  knows  but  He  may  have  mercy  on  thee?  Why 
do  we  not  entertain  more  loving  thoughts  of  Christ?  Or  do 
you  think  He  will  have  mercy  on  others,  and  not  on  you? 
But  are  you  not  sinners?  And  did  not  Jesus  Christ  come  into 
the  world  to  save  sinners?  If  you  say  you  are  the  chief  of 
siimers,  I  answer,  that  will  be  no  hindrance  to  your  salvation, 
indeed  it  will  not,  if  you  lay  hold  on  Him  by  faitL  Head  the 
Evangelists,  and  see  how  kindly  He  behaved  to  His  disciples 
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who  fled  from  and  denied  Him :  "  Go  tell  my  brethren,**  says 
He.  He  did  not  say,  Go  tell  those  traitors;  but,  "  Go  tell  iny 
brethren,  and  Peter:"  as  though  He  had  said,  Go  tell  my 
brethren  in  general,  and  poor  Peter  in  particular,  "  that  I  am 
risen;**  O  comfort  his  poor  drooping  heart,  tell  him  I  am  re- 
conciled to  him ;  bid  him  weep  no  more  so  bitterly :  for  though 
with  oaths  and  curses  he  thrice  denied  Me,  yet  I  haTc  died  lor 
his  sins,  I  am  risen  again  for  his  justification :  I  freely  foigiTe 
him  all.  Thus  slow  to  anger,  and  of  great  kindness,  was  our 
all-merciful  High  Priest.  And  do  you  think  He  has  dumgod 
His  nature,  and  forgets  poor  sinners,  now  He  is  exalted  to  the 
right-hand  of  God?  No,  He  is  the  same  yesterday,  to-day, 
and  for  ever,  and  sitteth  there  only  to  make  interoesaion  for 
us.  Come  then,  yo  harlots,  come  ye  publicans,  come  ye  meet 
abandoned  of  sinners,  come  and  believe  on  Jesus  Christ 
Though  the  whole  world  despise  you  and  cast  you  out,  yet  He 
will  not  disdain  to  take  you  up.  O  amazing,  O  infinitely  con- 
descending love !  even  you,  He  will  not  be  ashamed  to  call 
His  brethren.  How  will  you  escape  if  you  neglect  such  a 
glorious  offer  of  salvation  1  What  would  the  damned  spirits, 
now  in  the  prison  of  hell,  give,  if  Christ  were  so  freely  offmed 
to  their  souls  ?  And  why  are  not  we  lifting  up  our  eyes  in 
torments  1  Does  any  one  out  of  this  great  multitude  dare  say, 
he  does  not  deserve  damnation  1  If  not,  why  are  we  left,  and 
others  taken  away  by  death  1  What  is  this  but  an  instance  of 
God's  free  grace,  and  a  sign  of  His  good  will  towards  us  ?  Let 
God's  goodness  lead  us  to  repentance  !  O  let  there  be  joy  id 
heaven  over  some  of  you  repenting  !  Though  we  are  in  a  field, 
I  am  persuaded  the  blessed  angels  are  hovering  now  around  us, 
and  do  long,  "  as  the  hart  panteth  after  the  water-brooka,"  to 
sing  an  anthem  at  your  conversion.  Blessed  be  God,  I  hqw 
their  joy  will  be  fulfilled. 

An  awftd  silence  appears  amongst  us,     I  have  good  hope 
that  the  words  which  the  Lord  has  enabled  me  to  speak  in 
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yonr  ean  this  day,  have  not  altogether  fallen  to  the  ground. 
Your  tears  and  deep  attention  arc  an  evidence  that  the  Lord 
God  is  amongst  us  of  a  truth.  Come,  ye  PL'irisees,  come  and 
see,  in  spite  of  your  satanical  rage  and  fury,  the  Lord  Jesus  is 
getting  Himself  the  victory.  Aud,  brethren,  I  sjKjak  the  truth 
in  Christ,  I  lie  not,  if  one  soul  of  you,  by  the  blessing  of  God, 
be  brought  to  think  savingly  of  Jesus  Christ  this  day,  I  care 
not  if  my  enemies  were  permitted  to  carry  me  to  prison,  and 
put  my  feet  fast  in  the  stocks,  as  soon  as  I  have  delivered  this 
■ermon.  Brethren,  my  heart's  desire  and  prayer  to  God  is, 
that  you  may  be  saved.  For  this  cause  I  follow  my  Master 
without  the  camp.  I  care  not  how  much  of  His  sacred  reproach 
I  bear,  so  that  some  of  you  be  converted  firom  the  errors  of  your 
irays.  I  rejoice,  yea,  and  I  will  rejoice.  Ye  men,  ye  devils, 
do  your  worst:  the  Lord  who  sent  will  support  me.  And 
when  Christ,  who  is  our  life,  and  whom  I  have  now  been 
preaching,  shall  appear,  I  also,  together  with  His  despised  little 
ones,  shall  appear  with  Him  in  glory.  And  then,  what  will 
you  think  of  Christ?  I  know  what  you  will  think  of  Him. 
Yoa  will  then  think  Him  to  be  the  fairest  among  ten  thousand : 
you  will  then  think  and  feel  Him  to  be  a  just  and  sin-avenging 
judge.  Be  ye  then  persuaded  to  kiss  Him  lest  He  be  angry, 
and  so  you  be  banished  for  ever  from  the  presence  of  the  Lord. 
Behold,  I  come  to  you  as  the  angel  did  to  Lot.  Flee,  flee, 
for  your  lives;  haste,  linger  no  longer  in  your  spiritual  Sodom, 
for  otherwise  you  will  be  eternally  destroyed.  Numbers,  no 
doubt,  there  arc  amongst  you,  that  may  rc^rd  me  no  more 
than  Lot's  sons-in-law  regarded  him.  I  am  persuaded  I  seem 
to  some  of  you  as  one  that  mocketh :  but  I  speak  the  truth  in 
Christy  I  lie  not;  as  sure  as  fire  and  brimstone  was  rained  from 
tlie  Lord  out  of  heaven,  to  destroy  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  so 
surely,  at  the  great  day,  shall  the  vials  of  God's  wrath  be 
poured  on  you,  if  you  do  not  think  seriously  of,  and  act  agree- 
able to  the  gospel  of  the  Lord's  Christ.     Behold,  I  have  told 
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you  before;  and  I  pray  God,  all  you  that  forget  Him  may 
seriously  think  of  what  has  been  said,  before  He  pluck  you 
away,  and  there  be  none  to  deliver  you. 


5Cf)e  Ia»t  ifatetoell. 

Now  I  must  come  to  the  hardest  part  I  have  to  act.  I  was 
.afraid  when  I  came  out  from  home  that  I  could  not  bear  the 
shock,  but  I  hope  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  will  help  me  to  bear  it, 
and  help  you  to  give  me  up  to  the  blessed  God,  let  Him  do 
with  me  what  He  will.  This  is  the  thirteenth  time  of  my 
crossing  the  mighty  waters.  It  is  a  little  difficult  at  this  time 
of  life;  and  though  my  spirits  arc  improved  in  some  d^greo^ 
yet  weakness  is  the  best  of  my  strength.  But  I  delight  in  the 
cause,  and  God  fills  me  with  a  peace  that  is  unutterable,  which 
nobody  knows,  and  a  stranger  intermeddles  not  with.  Into 
His  hands  I  commend  my  spirit,  and  I  beg  that  this  may  be 
the  language  of  your  hearts,  Lord,  keep  him;  let  nothing 
pluck  him  out  of  Thy  hands. 

I  expect  many  a  trial  while  I  am  on  board.  Satan  always 
meets  me  there;  but  that  God  who  has  kept  me,  I  believe 
will  keep  me.  I  thank  God  I  have  the  comfort  of  leaving 
everything  quite  well  and  easy  at  both  ends  of  the  town;  and, 
my  dear  hearers,  my  prayers  to  God  shall  be,  that  nothing 
may  pluck  you  out  of  Christ's  hands.  Witness  against  me  if 
I  ever  set  up  a  party  for  myself.  Did  ever  any  minister,  or 
could  any  minister  in  the  world  say,  that  I  ever  spake  against 
any  one  going  to  any  dear  minister?  I  thank  God  that  Ho 
has  enabled  me  to  be  always  strengthening  the  hands  of  all, 
though  some  have  afterwards  been  ashamed  to  own  me.  I 
declare  to  you  that  I  believe  God  will  be  with  me,  and  will 
strengthen  me;  and  I  believe  it  is  in  answer  to  your  prayers 
that  God  is  pleased  to  revive  my  si)irits :  may  the  Lord  help 
you  to  pray  on.     If  I  am  drowned  in  the  waves  I  will  say. 
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Lord,  take  care  of  my  London^  take  care  of  my  English 
friends;  let  nothing  pluck  them  out  of  Thy  hands. 

And  as  Christ  has  given  us  eternal  life,  O  my  brethren, 
some  of  you,  I  doubt  not,  will  be  gone  to  Him  before  my 
return.  But,  my  dear  brethren,  my  dear  hearers,  never  mind 
that;  we  shall  part,  but  it  will  be  to  meet  again  for  ever.  I 
dare  not  meet  you  now,  I  cannot  bear  your  coming  to  me  to 
part  from  me,  it  cuts  me  to  the  heart  and  overcomes  me;  but 
by  and  by  all  parting  will  be  over,  and  all  tears  shall  be  wiped 
away  from  our  eyes.  God  grant  that  none  that  weep  now  at 
my  parting  may  weep  at  our  meeting  at  the  day  of  judgment ; 
and  if  you  never  were  among  Christ's  sheep  before,  may  Christ 
Jesaa  bring  you  now.  O  come,  come,  see  what  it  is  to  have 
eternal  life;  do  not  refuse  it;  haste,  sinner,  haste  away;  may 
the  great,  the  good  Shepherd  draw  your  souls.  Oh !  if  you 
never  heard  his  voice  before,  God  grant  you  may  hear  it  now, 
that  I  may  have  this  comfort  when  I  am  gone  that  I  had  last, 
that  some  souls  are  awakened  at  the  parting  sermon.  O  that 
it  may  be  a  farewell  sermon  to  you ;  that  it  may  be  a  means 
of  your  taking  a  farewell  of  the  world,  the  lusts  of  the  flesh, 
the  lusts  of  the  eye,  and  the  pride  of  life.  O  come,  come, 
oome  to  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ ;  to  Him  I  leave  you. 

And  you,  dear  sheep,  that  are  already  in  His  hands,  O  may 
God  keep  you  from  wandering.  God  keep  yon  near  Christ's 
feet.  I  do  not  care  what  shepherds  keep  you,  so  as  you  are 
kept  near  the  great  Shepherd  and  Bishop  of  souls.  The  Lord 
Qod  keep  you,  lift  up  the  light  of  His  countenance  ui>on  you, 
and  give  you  peace.     Amen. 

JOHN  WESLEY. 

®n  tfie  Deatf)  of  ffLx  mjiitcfieft. 

But  how  shall  we  improve  this  awfiil  providence?  And  the 
answer  to  this  important  question  is  easy :  (may  Qod  write  it 
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in  all  our  hearts) !     By  keeping  dose  to  the  grand  doctrines 
which  he  delivered ;  and  by  drinking  into  his  spirit. 

1.  And  first,  let  us  keep  close  to  the  grand  scriptural  doc- 
trines which  he  everywhere  delivered.  There  are  many  doc- 
trines of  a  loss  essential  nature,  with  regard  to  which,  even  the 
sincere  children  of  God  (such  is  the  present  weakness  of  human 
understanding !)  arc,  and  have  been  divided  for  many  ages.  In 
these  we  may  think  and  let  think;  we  may  "  agree  to  disagree." 
But  meantime,  let  us  hold  fast  the  essentials  of  ^^the  £iit!i, 
which  was  once  delivered  to  the  saints;"  and  which  this  cham- 
pion of  God  so  strongly  insisted  on  at  all  times  and  in  all 
places. 

2.  His  fundamental  point  was  to  give  God  all  the  g^oiy  of 
whatever  is  good  in  man,  and,  in  the  business  of  salvataon, 
set  Christ  as  high,  and  man  as  low  as  possible.  With  tins 
point  he,  and  his  friends  at  Oxford,  the  original  Methodists,  so 
called,  set  out.  Their  grand  i)rinciple  was,  there  is  no  power 
by  nature,  and  no  merit  in  man.  They  insisted,  all  power  to 
think,  speak,  or  act  right,  is  in  and  from  the  Spirit  of  Christ: 
and  Jill  merit  is  (not  in  man,  how  high  soever  in  grace,  but 
merely)  in  the  blood  of  Christ.  So  he  and  they  taught :  There 
is  no  power  in  man,  till  it  is  given  him  from  above,  to  do  one 
good  work,  to  speak  one  good  word,  or  to  form  one  good  de- 
sire. For  it  is  not  enough  to  say,  all  men  arc  sick  of  sin :  No, 
we  are  all  "  dead  in  tresspiisses  and  sins."'  It  follows,  that  all 
the  children  of  men  are  by  nature  children  of  wrath.  We  are 
all  guilty  before  God,  liable  to  death,  temporal  and  eternal 

3.  And  we  are  all  helpless,  both  with  regard  to  the  power 
and  to  the  guilt  of  sin.  For  "  who  can  bring  a  clean  thing 
out  of  an  unclean  ?"  None  less  than  the  Almighty.  Who 
can  raise  those  that  are  dciul,  spiritually  dead  in  sin  ?  None 
but  He  who  raised  us  from  the  dust  of  the  earth.  But  on 
what  considenition  will  He  do  this  1  "  Not  for  works  of 
righteousness  that  wc  have  done.     The  dead  cannot  praise 
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Theo,  0  Lord !" — ^nor  do  anything  for  the  sake  of  which  they 
should  be  raised  to  life.  Whatever,  therefore,  God  does,  He 
does  it  merely  for  the  sake  of  His  well-beloved  Son  :  "  He  was 
wonnded  for  our  transgressions,  he  was  bruised  for  our  iniqui- 
ties. He  himself  bore  all  our  sins  in  His  own  body  upon  the 
tree.  Ho  was  delivered  for  our  offences,  and  rose  again  for  our 
justification."  Here  then  ia  the  sole  meritorious  cause  of  every 
blessing  we  do  or  can  enjoy.  In  particular,  of  our  pardon  and 
acceptance  with  God,  of  our  full  and  free  justification.  But 
by  what  mean  do  we  become  interested  in  what  Christ  has 
done  and  suffered?  ''Not  by  works,  lest  any  man  should 
boast ;"  but  by  faith  alone.  "  We  conclude,"  says  the  apostle, 
'^  that  a  man  is  justified  by  faith,  without  the  works  of  the 
low."  And  "  to  as  many  as  thus  receive  him,  giveth  he  power 
to  become  the  sons  of  God  :  Even  to  those  that  believe  in  his 
name,  who  are  bom,  not  of  the  will  of  man,  but  of  Gk)d." 

4.  And  "  except  a  man  be"  thus  "  bom  again,  he  cannot  see 
the  kingdom  of  God."  But  all  who  are  thus  "  bom  of  the 
Spirit,"  have  **  the  kingdom  of  God  within  them."  Christ  sets 
up  His  kingdom  in  their  heart;  "Righteousness,  peace,  and 
joy  in  the  Holy  Ghost."  That  "  mind  is  in  them,  which  was 
in  Christ  Jesus,"  enabling  them  'Ho  walk  as  Christ  also  walked." 
His  indwelling  Spirit  makes  them  both  holy  in  heart,  and  ''holy 
in  all  manner  of  conversation."  But  still,  seeing  all  this  is  a 
free  gift,  through  the  righteousness  and  blood  of  CTirist,  there 
is  etemaUy  the  same  reason  to  remember — "  He  that  glorieth, 
let  him  g^ory  in  the  Lord." 

5.  You  are  not  ignorant  that  these  are  the  fundamental  doc- 
trines which  He  everywhere  insisted  on.  And  may  they  not 
be  summed  up,  as  it  were,  in  two  words  :  "  The  new-birth," 
and  "justification  by  faith"  ?  These  let  us  insist  upon  with 
all  boldness,  at  all  times,  and  in  all  places  :  in  public  (those 
of  us  who  are  called  thereto),  and,  at  all  opportunities,  in  pri- 
vate.    Keep  dose  to  those  good,  old,  unfashionable  doctrines. 
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bow  many  soever  contradict  and  blaspheme.  Qo  an,  my 
brethren,  in  the  name  of  the  Lord,  and  in  the  power  of  His 
might.  With  all  care  and  diligence,  '^  Keep  that  safe  which 
is  committed  to  your  trust :"  knowing  that  "  Heaven  and 
earth  shall  pass  away ;  but  this  truth  shall  not  pass  away.** 

6.  But  will  it  be  sufficient  to  keep  close  to  his  doctrinea^ 
how  pure  soever  they  are?  Is  there  not  a  point  of  still  greattf 
importance  than  this,  namely,  to  drink  into  his  spirit  I  Herein 
to  be  a  follower  of  him,  even  as  he  was  of  Christ?  Without 
this,  the  purity  of  our  doctrines  would  only  increase  our  ooii- 
demnation.  This,  therefore,  is  the  principal  thing — ^to  copy  after 
his  spirit.  And  allowing  that  in  some  points  we  moat  be  con- 
tent to  admire  what  we  cannot  imitate,  yet  in  many  othen  we 
may,  through  the  same  grace,  be  partakers  of  the  same  hkm- 
ing.  Conscious,  then,  of  your  own  wants,  and  of  His  boonteous 
love,  who  "  givcth  liberally  and  upbraideth  not,"  cry  to  Him 
that  worketli  all  in  all,  for  a  measure  of  the  same  precious 
faith :  of  the  same  zeal  and  activity,  the  same  tender-hearted- 
ness, charitableness,  bowels  of  mercies.  Wrestle  with  God  for 
some  degree  of  the  siiuie  grateful,  fiiendly,  atTectiouate  temjier, 
of  the  same  openness,  simplicity,  and  godly  sincerity — "Love 
without  dissimulation."  Wrestle  on,  till  the  Power  from  on 
high  works  in  you  the  same  steady  comage  and  patience :  and, 
above  all,  because  it  is  the  crown  of  aU,  the  same  invariable 
integrity. 

7.  Is  there  any  other  fniit  of  the  grace  of  God,  with  which 
he  was  eminently  endowed,  and  the  want  of  which,  among  the 
children  of  God,  he  frequently  and  passionately  lamented? 
There  is  one,  that  is,  catholic  love ;  that  sincere  and  tender 
aflection,  which  is  due  to  all  those  who,  we  have  reason  to  be- 
lieve, are  the  children  of  God  by  faith  :  in  other  words,  all 
those,  in  every  persuasion,  who  "  fear  God  and  work  righteous- 
ness." He  longed  to  see  all  who  had  "  tasted  of  the  good 
word,"  of  a  tnily  catholic  spirit  (a  word  little  understood,  and 
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still  less  experienced,  by  many  who  have  it  frequently  in  their 
mouths).  Who  is  he  that  answers  this  character  1  Who  is  a 
man  of  a  catholic  spirit?  One  who  loves  as  friends,  as 
brethren  in  the  Lord,  as  joint-partakers  of  the  present  king- 
dom of  heaven,  and  fellow-heirs  of  His  eternal  kingdom — all, 
of  whatever  opinion,  mode  of  worship,  or  congregation,  who 
believe  in  the  Lord  Jesus ;  who  love  God  and  man  ;  who,  re- 
joicing to  please  and  fearing  to  offend  God,  are  carefiil  to 
abstain  from  evil,  and  zealous  of  good  works.  He  is  a  man  of 
a  truly  catholic  spirit,  who  bears  all  these  continually  upon 
his  heart;  who,  having  an  unspeakable  tenderness  for  their 
persons,  and  an  earnest  desire  for  their  welfare,  does  not  cease 
to  commend  them  to  God  in  prayer,  as  well  as  to  plead  their 
cause  before  men;  who  speaks  comfortably  to  them,  and 
labouiSy  by  all  his  words,  to  strengthen  their  hands  in  Grod. 
He  assists  them  to  the  uttermost  of  his  power,  in  all  things, 
spiritual  and  ti^mporal.  He  is  ready  to  spend  and  be  spent  for 
them ;  yea,  to  lay  do^vn  his  life  for  his  brethren. 

8.  How  amiable  a  character  is  this  1  How  desirable  to  every 
child  of  God !  But  why  is  it,  then,  so  rarely  found?  How  is 
it  that  there  are  so  few  instances  of  it?  Indeed,  supposing  we 
have  tasted  of  the  love  of  God,  how  can  any  of  us  rest  till  it  is 
our  own?  Why,  there  is  a  delicate  device,  whereby  Satan  per- 
suades thousands  that  they  may  stop  short  of  it,  and  yet  be 
guiltless.  It  is  well,  if  many  here  present  are  not  in  this 
"  snare  of  the  devil,  taken  captive  at  his  will."  "  O  yes,"  says 
one, ''  I  have  all  this  love  for  those  I  believe  to  be  the  children 
of  God.  But  I  will  never  believe  he  is  a  child  of  God,  who 
belongs  to  that  vile  congregation !  Can  he,  do  you  think,  be  a 
child  of  God,  who  holds  such  detestable  opinions?  Or  he  that 
joins  in  such  senseless  and  su[>erstitious,  if  not  idolatrous  wor- 
ship?" So  we  justify  ourselves  in  one  sin,  by  adding  a  second 
to  it  I  We  excuse  the  want  of  love  in  ourselves,  by  laying  the 
Mame  on  others.     To  colour  our  own  devilish  temper,  we  pro- 
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nounce  our  brethren  cliildren  of  the  deviL  O  beware  of  this! 
And  if  yon  are  already  taken  in  the  snare,  escape  out  of  it  as 
soon  as  possible.  Qo  and  learn  that  truly  catholic  love,  which 
is  not  rash  or  hasty  in  judging; — that  love  which  thinketh  no 
evil,  which  believcth  and  hopeth  all  things : — ^whieh  makes  all 
the  allowance  for  others,  that  we  desire  others  should  make  for 
us.  Then  we  shall  take  knowledge  of  the  grace  of  God  which 
is  in  every  man,  whatever  be  his  opinion  or  mode  of  worship. 
Then  will  all  that  fear  Qod  be  near  and  dear  unto  us  in  the 
bowels  of  Jesus  Christ. 

9.  Was  not  this  the  spirit  of  our  dear  Mend  1  And  why 
should  it  not  be  ours  ?  O  thou  Qod  of  Love,  how  long  diall 
Thy  people  be  a  by- word  among  the  heathen)  How  long 
shall  they  laugh  us  to  scorn,  and  say—"  See  how  these  Chiis- 
tians  love  one  another"?  When  wilt  Thou  roll  away  our 
reproach?  "  Shall  the  sword  devour  for  ever?  How  long  will  it 
be  ere  Thou  bid  Thy  people  return  from  following  each  other?" 
Now,  at  least,  "  let  all  the  people  stand  still,  and  pursue  after 
their  brethren  no  more!"  But  whatever  others 'do,  let  all  of 
us^  my  brethren,  hear  the  voice  of  him  that  "  being  dead,  yet 
speaketh !"  Suppose  ye  hear  him  say — "  Now  at  least,  *  be  ye 
followers  of  mo  as  I  was  of  Christ !'  Let  brother  *  no  more  lift 
up  sword'  against  brother,  neither  *kiiow  ye  war  any  more!* 
Rather  *  put  ye  on,  as  the  elect  of  God,  bowels  of  merdcs, 
humbleness  of  mind,  brotherly  kindness,  gentleness,  long-suffer- 
ing, forbearing  one  another  in  love.*  Let  the  time  past  suffice 
for  strife,  envy,  contention;  for  *  biting  and  devouring  one 
another.*  Blessed  be  God,  that  ye  have  not  long  ago  been 
*  consumed  one  of  {mother!*  From  henceforth  hold  ye  'the 
unity  of  the  Spirit  in  the  bond  of  peace.'** 

10.  O  God,  with  Thee  no  word  is  impossible:  Thou  dost 
whatsoever  pleaseth  Thee!  O  that  Thou  wouldst  cause  the 
mantle  of  Thy  prophet,  whom  Thou  hast  taken  up,  now  to  fall 
ui>on  us  tliat  remain!    "Where  is  the  Lord  God  of  Elijah T 
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Let  his  spirit  rest  upon  these  thy  servants !  Shew  Thou  art  the 
God  that  answcrest  by  fire !  Let  the  fire  of  Thy  love  fall  on 
every  heart!  And  because  we  love  Thee,  let  us  love  one 
another  with  a  love  stronger  than  death.  Take  away  from  us 
''all  anger,  and  wrath,  and  bitterness;  all  clamour  and  evil- 
gpcaking."  Let  Thy  Spirit  so  rest  upon  us,  that  from  this 
hour  we  may  be  "  kind  to  each  other,  tender-hearted :  forgiving 
one  another,  even  as  God,  for  Christ's  sake,  hath  forgiven  us!** 


a  Jjgmn. 

1  Servant  of  God,  well  done ! 

Thy  glorioiia  warfare  *8  past, 
The  battle  ^s  fought,  the  race  is  wou, 

And  thou  art  crowuM  at  last ; 

Of  all  thy  heart's  desire 

Triumphantly  possessed, 
Lodged  by  the  niinisterinl  choir 

lu  thy  Redeemer's  breast. 

2  In  condescending  love 

Thy  ceaseless  prayer  lie  heard, 
And  bade  thee  suddenly  remove, 
To  thy  complete  reward : 
Kcady  to  bring  the  peace, 
Thy  beauteous  feet  were  shotl. 
When  mercy  signM  thy  soul's  release, 
And  caught  thee  up  to  God. 

3  AVith  saints  enthroned  on  high, 

Thou  dost  thy  Lord  proclaim, 
And  still  to  God  salvation  cry, 

Salvation  to  the  Lamb ! 

0  happy,  happy  soul ! 

In  ecstasies  of  praise. 
Long  as  eternal  ages  roll, 

Thou  sccBt  thy  Saviour's  face. 
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4  RedeemM  fVom  earth  and  pain, 
Ah !  when  shall  we  ascend, 
And  all  in  Jcsus^  presence  reign 
With  our  translated  Friend ! 
Come,  Lord,  and  qnicklj  come ! 
And  when  in  Thee  complete, 
Receive  Thy  longinor  serrants  home, 
To  triumph— at  Thy  feet  1 

JAMES  HEEVEY. 

tirtjcton  anil  Slstpasio. 

Theron,  May  I  then  belfeve,  firmly  believe,  assuredly  be- 
lieve, that  Jesus  the  Mediator,  and  all  the  rich  benefits  of  His 
mediation,  arc  mine  1  Pardon  mc,  Aspasio,  for  reiterating  the 
question.  I  am  really,  with  respect  to  the  obedience  of  feith, 
too  much  like  that  Saxon  monarch,  who,  for  his  remissness 
and  inactivity,  was  sumamed  The  Unready* 

Aspasio.  I  do  more  than  pardon,  my  dear  Thcron.  I  feel 
for  him,  and  I  sympathise  with  him.  If  there  is  some  of  that 
Saxon  prince's  disease  running  in  Ins  religion,  I  am  sure  there 
is  too  much  of  it  in  mine;  and  I  fear  it  is  an  epidemical 
distemper.  But  let  us  reflect  a  moment.  Suppose  any  neigh- 
bour of  substance  and  credit  should  bind  himself  by  a  dehber- 
ate  promise  to  do  you  some  particular  piec^  of  service;  if  he 
should  add  to  his  promise,  a  note  under  his  own  hand;  if 
he  should  corroborate  both  by  some  authentic  pledge;  if  he 
should  establish  all  by  a  most  aTNlTul  and  solemn  oath;  could 
you  suspect  the  sincerity  of  his  engagement,  or  harbour  any 
doubt  with  regard  to  its  execution  ?  This  would  be  most  un- 
reasonable in  any  one;  and  to  your  generous  temper,  I  am 
very  certain,  it  would  be  impossible.  Let  us  remember  that 
God  has  given  us  all  tliis  cause  for  an  assurance  of  faith  and 
more.     Nay,  I  will  defy  the  most  timorous  and    suspicious 

*  Etbelrcd. 
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temper,  io  demand  firom  the  most  treacherous  person  on  earth, 
a  greater,  stronger,  fuller  security,  than  the  God  of  infinite 
fidelity  has  granted  to  you  and  me.  After  all  this,  one  would 
think,  diffidence  itself  coidd  no  longer  hesitate,  nor  the  most 
jealous  incredulity  demur.  Shall  we,  can  we  withhold  that 
affiance  from  the  imchangeable  Creator,  which  we  could  not 
but  repose  on  a  fallible  creatiire  ? 

Ther.  You  rouse  and  animate  me,  Aspasio.  O  that  I  may 
arise,  and  with  the  Divine  assistance,  shake  off  this  stupor  of 
unbelief!  Certainly,  it  can  never  be  honourable  to  God,  nor 
pleasing  to  Christ,  nor  profitable  to  ourselves. 

A»p,  If  it  be,  then  cherish  it;  maintain  it;  and  never  re- 
linquish it.  But  how  can  it  be  honourable  to  God?  It 
depreciates  His  goodness;  it  is  a  reproach  to  His  veracity; 
nay,  the  apostle  scruples  not  to  affirm,  that  it  makes  Him  a 
liar  (1  John  v.  10).  Whereas,  they  who  believe  His  testi- 
mony, glorify  His  faithfulness;  glorify  His  beneficence;  and  as 
John  the  Baptist  speaks,  "  set  to  their  seal  that  God  is  true  *' 
(John  iiL  33).  I  have  been  informed,  that  when  the  late 
Elector  of  Hanover  was  declared  by  the  Parliament  of  Great 
Britain,  successor  to  the  vacant  throne,  several  persons  of  dis- 
tinction waited  upon  his  Highness,  in  order  to  make  timely 
application  for  the  most  valuable  preferments.  Several  re- 
quests of  this  nature  were  granted,  and  each  was  confirmed  by 
a  kind  of  promissory  note.  One  gentleman,  particularly,  so- 
licited for  the  Mastership  of  the  Bolls.  Being  indulged  in  Ids 
deaire,  he  was  offered  the  same  confirmation  which  had  been 
Youchsafed  to  other  successful  petitioners.  Upon  which,  he 
seemed  to  be  under  a  pang  of  graceful  confusion  and  surprise; 
b^ged  that  he  might  not  put  the  royal  donor  to  such  unneces- 
sary trouble;  at  the  same  time  protesting,  that  he  looked 
upon  his  Highnesses  word  as  the  very  best  ratification  of  his 
suit.  With  this  conduct,  and  this  compliment,  the  Elector 
was  not  a  little  pleased     "  This  is  the  gentleman,"  he  said, 

z2 
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<'  who  does  me  a  real  honour;  treats  me  like  a  king;  and  who- 
ever is  disappointed,  he  shall  certainly  be  gratified.^  So  we 
are  assured  by  the  testimony  of  revelation,  that  the  patruirdi, 
who  staggered  not  through  unbelief,  gave,  and  in  the  most 
signal,  the  most  acceptable  manner,  glory  to  God  (Bom.  iv.  20). 

Is  it  pleasing  to  Christ  ?  Quite  the  reverse.  It  dishononn 
His  merit;  it  detracts  from  the  dignity  of  His  lighteoiiBness; 
it  would  enervate  the  power  of  His  intercession.  Accordingly 
you  may  observe,  there  is  nothing  which  our  Lord  so  fre- 
quently reproved  in  His  followers,  as  this  spirit  of  unbelie£ 
What  says  He  to  His  disciples,  when  He  came  down  from  the 
mount  of  transfiguration?  "0  faithless  and  perverse  genera- 
tion!" They  were  perverse,  because  faithless.  What  aays 
He  to  the  travellers  whom  He  overtook  in  their  jonmej  to 
Emmaus?  "O  fools,  and  slow  of  heart  to  believe!"  They 
were  fools,  because  slow  to  believe.  What  says  He  to  the 
apostles  after  HLs  resurrection  ?  Jesus  "  upbraided  them  with 
their  unbelief"  He  took  no  notice  of  their  cowardly  and  per- 
fidious behaviour;  He  inveighed  against  none  of  their  other 
follies  and  infirmities;  but  He  upbraided  them  with  their  mt- 
belief.  Not  gently  rebuked.  No;  this  was  a  fault  so  unrea- 
sonable in  itself,  so  reproachfid  to  their  Master,  so  pemidons 
to  themselves,  that  He  severely  reprimanded  them  for  it,  with 
an  air  of  vehemence,  and  with  a  mixture  of  invective. 

Is  it  profitable  to  ourselves  ?  Nothiug  less.  It  damps  our 
love  and  diminishes  our  comfort.  It  subjects  us  to  that  fear 
which  hath  torment;  and  disqualifies  us  for  that  obedience 
which  is  filial.  In  a  word,  this  distrustfiil  and  unbelieving 
temper  weakens  every  principle  of  piety,  and  impoverishes  the 
whole  soul.  Whence  come  spiritual  oscitancy  and  remissness! 
whence  proceed  sterility  and  unfruitfulness  in  the  knowledge  of 
Christ?  St  Peter  ascribes  them  all  to  a  habitual  unbelief 
Such  persons,  he  says,  "have  forgotten  that  they  were  purged 
from  their  former  sins."     In  the  regenerate,  where  it  remaiiu^ 
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it  is  very  detrimental;  for  "they  that  will  not  believe,  shall 
not  be  established."  In  the  imregcnerate,  where  it  prevails, 
it  is  absolutely  destructive ;  and  though  it  may  not  kill  like  an 
i^oplezy,  it  wastes  like  a  consumption.  "They  could  not 
enter  in  because  of  unbelief." 

Let  us,  then,  my  dear  friend,  cast  away  tins  sin,  which  so 
easily  besets  us  both.  It  clogs  our  feet ;  it  hampers  all  our 
powers ;  and  hinders  us  from  running  with  alacrity  and  speed 
the  race  that  is  set  before  us.  What  says  David  ?  "  God  hath 
spoken  m  his  holiness;"  hath  made  an  express  and  inviolable 
promise,  that  I  shall  be  ruler  of  His  people  Israel.  I  will  re- 
joice therefore;  away  with  every  alarming  apprehension;  I 
wiU  even  exult  and  triumph.  Nay  more ;  « I  wiU  divide 
Shechem,  and  mete  out  the  valley  of  Succoth ; "  I  will  look 
upon  the  whole  land  as  my  own.  I  will  divide  it,  and  dispose 
of  it,  just  as  if  it  was  already  in  my  possession.  Why  should 
not  you  and  I  also  say — "  God  hath  spoken  in  His  holiness;" 
bath  expressly  and  solemnly  declared,  the  promise  of  an  all- 
sufficient  Saviour  is  to  you  ?  We  will  rejoice,  therefore  ;  con- 
fiding in  this  most  faithful  Word,  we  will  bid  adieu  to  all  dis- 
quieting fears,  and  make  our  boast  of  this  glorious  Redeemer. 
Yes;  notwithstanding  all  our  unworthiness,  Christ  and  His 
atonement,  Christ  and  His  righteousness,  are  ours.  God  hath 
passed  His  word ;  and,  amidst  all  our  temptations.  His  word 
is  our  anchor ;  its  hold  is  firm,  and  its  ground  immoveable. 

Now  the  winds  cease.  Having  brought  their  load,  they  arc 
dismissed  from  service.  They  have  wafted  an  immense  cargo 
of  clouds,  which  empty  themselves  in  snow.  At  first,  a  few 
scattered  shreds  come  wandering  down  the  saddened  sky. 
This  slight  skirmish  Is  succeeded  by  a  general  onset    The 

*  From  the  "Meditations." 
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flakes,  largo  and  numerous^  and  thick-waTering,  deaoend.  They 
dim  tlio  air,  and  hasten  the  approach  of  night  Throng  all 
the  night,  in  softest  silence,  and  with  a  continaal  flow,  this 
fleecy  shower  falls.  In  the  morning,  when  we  awake,  what  a 
surprising  change  appears !  Is  this  the  same  world  I  Here  Is 
no  diversity  of  colour!  I  can  hardly  distinguish  the  trees 
from  the  hills  on  which  they  grow.  Which  are  the  meadowsy 
and  which  the  plains?  Where  are  the  green  pastures,  and 
where  the  fallow  lands?  All  things  lie  blended  in  bright  caa- 
fusion ;  so  bright,  that  it  heightens  the  splendour  of  day,  and 
even  dazzles  the  organs  of  sight.  The  lawn  is  not  so  &ir  as 
this  snowy  mantle,  which  invests  the  fields;  and  even  the  lily, 
was  the  lily  to  appear,  would  look  tarnished  in  its  presence. 
I  can  think  of  but  one  thing  which  excels  or  equals  the  Ot- 
tering robe  of  winter.  Is  any  person  desirous  to  know  my 
meaning?  He  may  find  it  explained  in  that  admirable  hymn,* 
composed  by  the  royal  pciiitcut.  Is  any  desirous  to  possess 
tliLs  matchless  oniamcnt  ?  He  will  find  it  ofiered  to  his  accept- 
ance in  every  page  of  the  gospel. 

Sec  !  (for  the  eye  cannot  satisfy  itself  without  viewing  again 
and  again  the  curious,  the  delicate  scene) — see  !  how  the  he<lgc3 
are  habited,  like  spotless  vestals  I  The  houses  are  roofed  with 
uniformity  and  lustre.  The  meadows  are  covered  with  a  carpet 
of  the  finest  ermine.  The  groves  bow  beneath  the  lovely  bur- 
den; and  all,  all  below,  is  one  wide,  immense,  shining  waste 
of  white.  By  deep  snows,  and  heavy  rains,  "  God  sealeth  up 
the  hand  of  every  man."  And  for  this  purpose,  adds  oiir 
sacred  philosopher,  "  that  all  men  may  know  His  work."  He 
confines  them  within  their  doors,  and  puts  a  stop  to  their 
secular  business;  that  they  may  consider  the  things  which 
belong  to  their  spiritual  welfare ;  that,  having  a  vacation  firom 

*  Can  aoy  thing  be  whiter  than  snow  ?  Yes,  saith  David ;  '  If  God  be 
pleased  to  wash  me  from  my  sins  in  the  blood  of  Christ,  I  shall  be  cren 
whiter  than  snow*  (Psa.  11,  7). 
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their  ordinary  employ,  they  may  observe  the  works  of  His 
power,  and  become  acquainted  with  the  mysteries  of  His 
grace. 

And  worthy,  worthy  of  all  observation,  are  the  works  of  the 
great  Creator.  They  are  prodigiously  various,  and  perfectly 
amazing.  How  pliant  and  ductile  is  nature  under  His  form- 
ing hand  1  At  His  command,  the  self-same  substance  assumes 
the  most  different  shapes,  and  is  transformed  into  an  endless 
multiplicity  of  figures.  If  He  ordains,  the  water  is  moulded 
into  hail,  and  discharged  upon  the  earth  like  a  volley  of  shot; 
or  it  is  consolidated  into  ice,  and  defends  the  rivers,  ''  as  it 
were  with  a  breast-plate."  At  the  bare  intimation  of  His  will, 
the  very  same  element  is  scattered  in  hoar-frost,  like  a  sprink- 
ling of  the  most  attenuated  ashes;  or  is  spread  over  the  surface 
of  the  ground,  in  these  couches  of  swelling  and  flaky  down. 

The  snow,  however  it  may  carry  the  appearance  of  cold, 
affords  a  warm  garment  for  the  com;  screens  it  from  nipping 
frosts,  and  cherishes  its  infant-growtL  It  will  abide  for  a 
while,  to  exert  a  protecting  care,  and  exercise  a  fostering  in- 
fluence. Then,  touched  by  the  sun,  or  thawed  by  a  softening 
gale,  the  fiirry  vesture  melts  into  genial  moisture;  sinks  deep 
into  the  soil,  and  saturates  its  pores  with  the  dissolving  nitre; 
leplenishing  the  glebe  with  those  principles  of  vegetative  life, 
which  will  open  into  the  bloom  of  spring,  and  ripen  into  the 
fruits  of  autumn.  Beautiful  emblem  this,  and  comfortable 
representation  of  the  Divine  word,  both  in  the  successfid  and 
advantageous  issue  of  its  operation!  ''As  the  rain  cometh 
down,  and  the  snow  from  heaven,  and  retumeth  not  thither, 
bat  watereth  the  earth,  and  makcth  it  bring  forth  and  bud, 
that  it  may  give  seed  to  the  sower,  and  bread  to  the  eater : 
00  shall  my  word  be,  that  goeth  forth  out  of  my  mouth: 
it  shall  not  return  unto  me  void,  but  shall  accomplish  that 
which  I  please,  and  it  shall  prosper  in  the  thing  whereunto  T 
sent  it"  (Isa-lv.  10,  11). 
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Nature,  at  length,  puts  off  her  lucid  veiL  She  drops  it  in  a 
trickling  thaw.  The  loosened  snow  rolls  in  sheets  from  the 
houses.  Various  openings  spot  the  lulls;  whidi,  even  while 
we  look,  become  larger,  and  more  numeroiis.  The  trees  rid 
themselves,  by  degrees,  of  the  hoary  incumbrance.  Shock 
from  the  springing  boughs,  part  falls  heavy  to  the  ground,  part 
flies  abroad  in  shining  atoms.  Our  fields  and  gardens,  ktdy 
buried  beneath  the  drifted  heaps,  rise  plain  and  distinct  to 
view.  Since  we  see  nature  once  again,  has  she  no  verdant 
traces,  no  beautiful  features  left?  They  are,  like  real  friends, 
very  rare ;  and  therefore  the  more  particidarly  to  be  r^arded, 
the  more  highly  to  bo  valued.  Here  and  there  the  holly  hangs 
out  her  glowing  berries;  the  laurustinus  spreads  her  graceful 
tufts ;  and  both  under  a  covert  of  unfading  foliage.  The  pLiiii, 
but  Lirdy  i\'y,  clothes  the  decrepit,  crazy  wall;  nor  shrinks 
from  the  friendly  office,  though  the  skies  frown,  and  the  storm 
roars.  The  laurel,  firm,  erect,  and  bold,  expands  its  leaf  of 
vivid  green.  In  sj^itc  of  the  united,  the  repeated  attacks  of 
wind,  and  rain,  and  frost,  it  preserves  an  undismayed  lively 
look;  and  maintains  its  post,  while  withering  millions  fall 
around.  Worthy,  by  vanquishing  the  rugged  force  of  winter, 
worthy  to  adoni  the  triuiuphiuit  conqueror's  brow.  Nor  must 
I  forget  the  bay-tree ;  which  scorns  to  be  a  mean  pensioner  on 
a  few  transient  sunny  gleams;  or,  with  a  servile  obsequious- 
ness, to  vary  its  appearance,  in  conformity  to  the  changing 
seasons:  by  such  indications  of  sterling  worth,  and  standi 
resolution,  reading  a  lecture  to  the  poet's  genius,  w^hile  it 
weaves  the  chaplet  for  his  temples.  These,  and  a  few  other 
plants,  clad  with  native  verdure,  retain  their  comely  aspect,  in 
the  bleakest  climes,  and  in  the  coldest  months. 

Such,  and  so  durable,  are  the  accomplishments  of  a  refined 
understanding,  and  an  amiable  temper.  The  tawdry  orna- 
ments of  dress,  which  catch  the  unthinking  vulgar,  soon  be- 
come insipid  and  despicable.      The  rubied  lip,  and  the  rosy 
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cheek  fade.  Even  the  sparkling  wit,  as  well  as  the  sparkling 
eye,  please  but  for  a  moment.  But  the  virtuous  mind  has 
charms,  which  survive  the  decay  of  every  inferior  embellish- 
ment; charms  which  add  to  the  fragrancy  of  the  flower,  the 
pcnnanency  of  the  ever-green. 

Such,  likewise,  is  the  happiness  of  the  sincerely  religious; 
like  a  tree,  says  the  inspired  moralist,  "  whose  leaf  shall  not 
fidL"  He  borrows  not  his  peace  from  external  circumstances, 
but  has  a  fund  within,  and  is  *'  satisfied  from  himself."  Even 
though  impoverished  by  calamitous  accidents,  he  is  rich  in  the 
possession  of  grace,  and  richer  in  the  hope  of  glory.  His  jojrs 
are  infinitely  superior  to,  as  well  as  nobly  independent  on,  the 
transitory  glow  of  sensual  delight,  or  the  capricious  favours  of 
what  the  world  calls  fortune. 

SAMUEL  WALKEB. 

"  Goti  xtmitii  tije  ?Prouli." 

Those  who,  in  the  pride  of  their  hearts,  are  insensible  of 
iheir  apostate  state,  God  regards  as  rebels,  has  no  favour  for 
them  [as  such.  While,  in  their  own  account,  they  are  some 
great  thing,  and  fancy  they  can  produce  sufficient  proofs  of 
their  being  so ;  in  God's  account  they  are  rebels,  blind,  guilty, 
impotent  apostates ;  too  wise  to  be  taught,  too  good  to  be  for- 
given, too  strong  to  be  succoured.  The  Fall  made  them  rebels, 
delusive  pride  keeps  them  in  rebellion ;  and,  with  all  the  spe- 
dous  show  they  make,  God  observes  they  have  not  submitted, 
neither  returned  unto  their  allegiance,  nor  owned  their  departure 
finom  it  He,  the  Searcher  of  Hearts,  sees  them,  safely  wrapt 
up  as  they  are  in  their  own  conceits,  standing  out  in  present 
actual  rebellion :  He  sees,  that  they  are  this  day  usurpers  of 
His  throne  in  self-government;  arrogant  dcspoilers  of  His  glory 
in  the  account  and  use  they  make  of  His  gifts;  seekers  of 
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worldly  honours,  or  praise,  or  ease,  or  interest  in  the  vhole 
bent  of  their  spirits,  as  having  all  their  prospects  of  secoiity 
and  enj()}'ment  shut  up  within  visible  things;  hypocritical  dis- 
semblers with  Him  at  least,  being  without  all  tnith  and  honea^ 
in  the  services  they  pretend  to  pay  Him;  lovers  of  sin,  and 
haters  of  Qod,  in  the  very  bottom  of  their  hearts;  remorseleflBly 
insensible  to  any  godly  sorrow  for  whatever  sin  they  have  oonor 
mitted  against  His  majesty  and  glory;  stubbornly  disregarding 
His  judgments  threatened  against  sin,  or  insolently  dispnting 
the  justice  of  them ;  untouched  by  His  patience,  displeased  at 
His  pro\idcntial  distributions,  wishing  there  was  no  God;  in 
reality,  living  without  God  in  the  world  :  and  all  this,  notwith- 
standing the  appearances  they  may  many  of  them  have  of  reli- 
gion. In  a  word,  God  sees  them  lying  in  a  state  of  natunl 
apostasy;  in  His  accoimt  they  are  actual  rebels  in  arms,  as 
such  He  regards  and  treats  them.  They  remain  under  the  for- 
feiture made  in  Adam,  of  all  Di^'iue  favour  and  blessinga  God 
is  against  them :  His  wrath  is  upon  them.  The  fear  of  death 
galls  thcni.  ITicy  have  not  grace  to  enjoy  anything  they  have 
with  true  conifoii: :  but,  through  want  of  grace,  they  turn  all 
their  possessions  into  curses.  However  they  may  flourish, 
they  are  never  really  blessed  in  their  temporal  concerns;  and 
in  those  that  arc  si)iritual,  God  is  evidently  their  enemy.  He 
leaves  them  in  blindness,  hardness,  and  impenitency  of  heart ; 
they  lie  asleep  in  the  lap  of  seciuity ;  they  are  torn  in  pieces 
by  the  rage  of  ungovemed  passions  and  appetites,  anxious 
covetousness,  desponding  envy,  furious  resentment,  impatient 
ambition,  insatiate  inclination;  they  live  to  no  better  purpose, 
than,  by  adding  sin  mito  sin,  to  prepare  for  themselves  accu- 
mulated damnation.  Every  way  the  displeasure  of  an  unre- 
conciled resisting  God  is  manifest  towards  them.  Their  oifer- 
ings  are  an  abomination;  their  prayers  do  not  enter  heaven; 
their  liberalities  are  not  accepted :  They  do  these  in  the  pride 
of  an  apostate  heart;  wherefore  God  is  against  them :   They  do 
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but  "sow  the  wind,  and  reap  the  whirlwind"  (Hos.  viiL  7). 
This,  and  whatever  beside  is  included  under  the  terms  wrath 
and  indignation,  is  comprehended  in  Gkni's  resisting  the  proud. 
The  humble  are  as  much,  on  the  other  part,  objects  of  Gk)d*s 
compassion  and  love.  "  To  this  man  will  I  look,  even  to  him 
that  is  poor  and  of  a  contrite  spirit,  and  trembleth  at  my 
word"  (Isaiah  IzvL  2).  Poverty  of  spirit  is  the  qualification 
for  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  And  no  sooner  does  any  one  of 
nSy  Gk)d's  prodigal  children,  come  to  himself,  but  mercy  comes 
to  meet  him.  It  is  not  through  want  of  mercy  in  Qod,  but 
through  our  pride,  that  any  difference  subsists  between  Him 
and  us :  do  we  humble  ourselves?  He  lays  aside  His  displeasure. 
Let  the  whole  Scripture  bear  witness,  if  there  is  not  forgive- 
ness with  Qod ;  and  a  multitude  of  passages  in  it,  if  that  for- 
giveness does  not  belong  to  the  himible ;  forgiveness,  with  aU 
the  delightful  blessings  that  accompany  it.  "Qod  giveth 
grace  to  the  humble  f  evangelical  favour  in  its  whole  extent 
is  theirs.  To  the  apostate  sinner,  that  lies  in  deep  abasement 
of  spirit,  smitten  with  a  sense  of  his  guilt,  acknowledging  his 
desert  of  every  judgment,  hopeless  in  himself  and  helpless, 
hardly  presuming  to  ask  the  mercy  without  which  he  is  for 
ever  undone,  God  giveth  grace ;  grace  in  all  its  largeness,  com- 
prehending pardon,  reconciliation,  adoption,  sanctification,  and 
an  inheritance  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  There  is  not  a 
greater  distance  between  God  and  the  proud,  than  there  is  in- 
timate union  between  Him  and  the  humble.  If  God  be  not 
determined  to  cast  off  apostate  man  without  remedy,  which  we 
are  assured  He  is  not;  and  if  yet  He  cannot  receive  us  con- 
tintiing  obstinate ;  He  will  certainly  do  so  when  we  confess  our 
flin,  and  are  wiUing  to  submit.  There  is  grace  provided  for 
fiillen  man,  which,  if  it  cannot  be  conferred  on  some,  because 
they  do  not  believe  they  want  it,  it  will  be  granted  to  those 
that  have  found  they  do,  if  any  use  is  to  be  made  of  it  at  alL 
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JOHN  BERRIDGE.* 

Jafee  Securitg,  anT>  Peace  m  Bcliebiitg. 

Physician. — Now,  sir,  hear  what  your  own  peace  is.  Yon 
feel  no  distress  of  mind,  but  arc  mighty  easy  ;  and  your  cahn, 
which  is  a  dead  calm,  arisetli  from  your  character,  though  a 
sinful  character  at  best.  Your  peace  brings  no  heavenly  joy, 
and  so  comes  not  from  heaven  ;  neither  does  it  flow  entirely 
through  the  golden  conduit  of  the  Saviour's  merit,  but  drip- 
peth  fit)m  a  rotten  wooden  pipe  of  your  own  dutiea  You  are, 
it  seems,  a  cheerful,  harmless  creature,  like  a  robin-redbreast, 
who  is  much  respected  everywhere ;  and  you  frequent  the 
church,  as  many  a  pious  mouse  will,  yet  does  not  like  her 
quarters  :  prayer-books  arc  diy  chtimping ;  a  pantry  suits  her 
better.  And  you  see  many  who  arc  worse  than  yourself  abun- 
dantly, which  makes  you  hope  your  state  is  good ;  and  while 
outward  things  go  smooth,  your  calm  continues.  But  when 
calamities  conic  on,  and  tliickcn  as  they  come,  your  peace  is 
gone;  it  cannot  stand  a  tempest.  And  when  your  soul  is 
hovering  on  a  sickbed  for  its  flight,  it  will  either  feel  a  dead 
security,  or  take  a  frightful  leap  into  another  world.  Unless 
you  are  supported  by  divine  faith,  you  cannot  sing  the  Chris- 
tian's dying  song,  "  O  death,  where  is  thy  sting  ?  O  grave, 
where  is  thy  victory  ? 

Now,  sir,  we  proceed  to  another  point  of  faith,  and  a  choice 
one  too,  very  savoury  and  nourishing  to  a  tnie  believer.     St 

*  "  If  among  many  striking,  Berridge  says  some  strange  things ;  if  alway* 
original,  he  is  occasionally  odd ;  if  in  this  book  there  are  a  few  instances  of 
the  pictoresqne  approaching  the  grotesque,  the  reader  will  readily  excuse 
these  for  the  flake  of  the  noble  piety  with  which  the  book  is  pervaded,  th« 
golden  truths  that  lie  imbedded  in  its  pages,  and  a  style  and  manner  pre- 
eminently calculated  to  rouse  the  dullest  attention,  and  break  through  that 
indifference  with  which  familiarity  encrusts  the  most  solemn  and  moment- 
ous  subjectB."— TAc  Christian  World  UnvioikaJ,  &c.  With  Life  of  the 
Author,  by  the  Rev.  T.  Guthrie.    1853.     T.  18. 
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Peter  tells  us,  that  "faith  purifies  the  heart"  (Acts  xv.  9); 
and  St  John  affirms,  "  This  is  the  victory,  whereby  we  over- 
come the  world,  even  our  faith"  (1  John  v.  4) ;  and  he  tells  us 
what  he  means  by  the  world,  even  "  the  lust  of  the  flesh,  the 
lust  of  the  eye,  and  the  pride  of  life"  (1  John  ii  16). 

Come,  sir,  bring  your  face  to  the  gospel-glass,  and  handle 
this  point  well,  like  an  old  grazier.  Does  your  fidth  overcome 
the  "  lust  of  the  flesh ;"  making  you  victorious  over  your  palate, 
and  over  outward  pollution,  and  inward  uncleanuess  1 

Does  your  faith  overcome  the  "  lust  of  the  eye,"  and  keep 
your  heart  from  gasping  after  more  wealth,  more  preferment,  or 
more  honours  ?  "  Having  food  and  raiment,  have  you  learnt 
therewith  to  be  content?"  (1  Tim.  \'i.  8). 

Does  your  faith  overcome  the  "  pride  of  life,"  and  prevent 
your  being  charmed  with  a  lofty  house,  rich  furniture,  genteel 
equipage,  and  splendid  raiment  ?  Does  it  make  you  sick  of 
earthly  vanities,  and  draw  your  heart  to  things  above  ? 

Speak,  sir,  and  speak  honestly.  If  you  are  a  slave  to  these 
matters,  and  a  quiet  slave,  you  may  keep  your  faith ;  Satan 
will  not  steal  it  from  you.  His  o^vn  sooty  cap  is  fiill  as  good 
as  your  rusty  bonnet.  The  devils  do  believe,  and  tremble,  but 
arc  devils  still. 

One  point  more,  sir,  and  we  have  done.  Faith  is  not  only 
intended  to  pacify  the  conscience,  and  purify  the  heart,  but  also 
to  rescue  the  mind  from  earthly  troubles.  Our  passage  through 
life  is  attended  with  storms ;  we  sail  upon  a  boisterous  sea, 
where  many  tempests  arc  felt,  and  many  are  feared,  which  look 
black,  and  bode  mischief,  but  pass  over.  Now,  faith  is  de- 
signed for  an  anchor,  to  keep  the  mind  steady,  and  give  it  rest ; 
even  as  Isaiah  saith,  "  Thou  wilt  keep  him  in  perfect  peace, 
whose  mind  is  stayed  on  thee,  because  he  trusteth  in  thee" 
(Isa.  xxvi  3). 

Precious  promises,  suited  to  our  wants,  arc  scattered  through 
the  Bible  3  and  divine  faith  will  feed  upon  the  promises,  look- 
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ing  unto  JesoB  to  fiilfil  them ;  bnt  hnmui  fitith  can  reap  no 
profit  from  them.  Let  me  suppose  you  in  dutreaifal  circum- 
■t&Bces,  and  while  musing  on  them  with  an  anzionB  heart,  70a 
cast  a  look  upon  a  distant  Bible.  Tie  book  is  fetched  and 
opened,  and  this  passage  meets  your  ey«^  "  Call  upon  me  in 
the  day  of  tronble,  I  will  deliver  thee,  and  thou  shalt  ^ori^ 
me"  (Psalm  L  15).  Here  you  view  a  gracious  promise,  made 
by  a  faithful  Ood,  and  made  without  limitation  or  conditioD, 
directed  unto  every  one  tiiat  reads  or  hears  it,  applicable  to 
eveiy  time  of  trouble,  and  requiring  only  prayer  of  &ith  for  de- 
livertmce.  Yet,  dr,  it  is  poesiblo  this  blessed  promise  nii^t 
not  even  draw  a  prayer  from  yon;  perhaps  it  gains  a  little 
mu^g,  and  the  book  is  cloned.  Or  if  it  should  extort  a  feeble 
ciy,  the  prayer  does  not  case  your  heart,  uor  fetch  deliverauct^ 
for  want  of  faitli. 

You  know  the  word  of  Jesus,  "  All  things  whatsoever  yc 
shall  ask  in  prayer,"  believing,  "  ye  shall  receive"  (ifatt  xiL 
22).  But  for  want  of  faitli,  your  reasoning  heart  will  ask, 
"  From  whence  can  this  deliverance  come  1"  What  is  that  to 
yon,  sir  J  God  keei«  the  means  of  deliverance  out  of  dght,  ou 
purpose  to  escrciao  our  faith,  bnt  promises  to  "  make  a  way  for 
our  escaiie,"  though  we  can  see  none  (1  Cor.  x.  13). 

Or  perhaps  you  may  surmise,  "  This  promise  was  not  meant 
for  me ;  I  am  not  worthy  of  it."  Sir,  Ctod'a  promise  is  not 
made  to  compliment  your  worthincs-s,  but  to  manifest  the  rirhcs 
of  his  grace  in  Christ  Jesus.  Did  you  mind  how  the  proniiBC 
runs]  It  is  not  said,  "  Glorify  me  first,  and  afterward  I  will 
deliver  thee;"  which  would  be  making  man's  worthiu«<s  a 
foundation  for  God's  blessings.  But  he  saj-s,  "  I  will  deliver 
thee,  and  then  thou  whalt  glorify  Me." 

Faith  considers  all  the  iiromises  as  freely  made  to  supply  our 
wants,  and  rests  n}K)n  the  Lord's  faithfulness  to  fiilfil  them; 
and  when  a  promise  is  fidfiUed,  adores  the  mercy,  and  glorifies 
the  Lord  for  it.     In  this  way,  and  this  only,  he  gets  some 
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bcarty  rent  of  piaise.  Such  free  deliveranco  wiua  tte  heart, 
tmd  binds  it  to  the  Lord,  and  niakca  obedience  cheerful. 

I  know  a  man  who  ttpcuds  im  income  yearly,  because  he  liaa 
no  £umly;  as  Uttlc  as  he  can  upon  himself,  and  the  rest  upon 
his  neighbours.  Ho  keeps  no  purse  against  a  rainy  day,  and 
wants  none ;  Jesus  Christ  is  his  banker— .'md  a  very  able  one. 
Sometimes,  by  aickncsa  or  unforeseen  expenses,  he  gets  behind 
hand,  and  greatly  so.  At  such  times,  he  does  not  run  about 
among  his  earthly  friends  to  seek  relief,  but  falleth  on  his 
knees,  and  calls  upon  his  banker,  saying,  "  Lord,  I  am  in  want, 
and  Thou  must  help  nic.  Hci'c  I  bring  Thy  gracious  promise  ; 
hrak  upon  it,  Jesus.  It  says,  '  CaU  upon  Mc  in  the  time  of 
trouble,  I  will  dehvcr  thee,  and  thou  shalt  glorify  Me.'  Lord, 
I  caU,  and  Thou  dost  hear  ;  I  lietieve,  and  Thou  art  fiuthful ; 
be  it  now  nnto  mc,  according  to  Thy  word"  Such  prayers,  he 
said,  never  failed  to  bring  supplies :  some,  from  those  who 
cared  for  him  ;  and  some,  from  such  as  did  avoid  Ms  company. 
For  Jesus  Christ  has  every  heart  and  purse  in  hia  own  hand  ; 
and  often  makes  a  raven  feed  his  prophets,  or  makes  the  "  earth 
to  help  the  woman,"  to  sliew  Hia  finger  clearly  in  such  de- 
liverance. 

Scripture  promises  are  real  bank-notes  of  heaven,  and  the 
tme  riches  of  believers,  who  do  not  live  on  stock  in  hand,  but 
traffic  with  this  iiaper-currcncy.  Where  divine  faith  in  found 
it  takes  the  notes  to  Christ's  l>ank,  and  rcwivea  the  cash.  But 
human  iiuth  cajiuut  traffic  with  this  ])apcr ;  it  reads  the  notes, 
and  owns  them  good,  but  dares  not  take  them  to  the  skies  for 
payment.  No  faith  can  truly  act  on  God  but  that  which 
comes  from  God. 

Prayer  of  iiiith,  exercised  with  perseverance,  surely  brings 
deliverance,  if  not  immediately,  yet  at  a  proper  season ;  and 
till  deliverance  comes,  the  "  mind  is  stayed  on  God,  and 
kept  in  perfect  peace."  Faith  picks  the  thorns  out  of  the  fiesh, 
and  takes  the  mnkling  palu  away,  before  the  wound  is  healed. 
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Farmer. — Truly,  doctor,  now  you  nuike  me  thon^itfiiL  I 
begin  to  see  my  rusty  bonnet,  and  confess  it  woa]d  fit  a  fiiemTs 
bead  as  well  as  mine.  My  faith  will  not  produce  the  predoni 
fruit  you  have  mentioned.  It  brings  no  peace,  pauiDg  all  on- 
deratanding ;  aSbrds  no  real  victory  over  the  world  ;  and  yields 
no  sweet  relief  in  time  of  trouble.  It  picks  no  thoma  out  of 
my  flesh ;  it  must  be  connterfeit.  My  support  in  tronbls 
arises  from  my  purae,  or  from  my  friends,  and  not  from  fidth. 
Yet  I  cannot  comprehend  how  a  mere  reliance  on  Qod's  pro- 
mise can  charm  away  our  grie^  and  set  the  heart  at  rest  before 
delirerance  comes.     This  seems  a  chanu  indeed  ! 

J^jfiician. — 80  it  is,  ai,  and  a  most  deli^tful  charm ;  yet 
not  fanciful,  but  real,  ha^'ing  good  foundation  in  our  nature. 
Where  divine  ttath  is  given,  it  will  act  on  Ood,  as  human  futh 
will  act  on  man,  and  prwluce  the  same  effects.  A  case  will 
make  my  uicanijig  plain. 

I  suppose  you,  as  before,  fallen  in  great  distress,  and  a 
lawyer's  letter  is  received,  bringing  doleful  tidings,  that  yonr 
peraou  will  be  seized,  unless  your  debts  are  jiaid  within  a 
month.  While  the  letter  is  perusing,  an  old  acquaintance  calls 
upon  you,  sees  a  gloom  ii])0!i  your  face,  and  asks  the  cause  of 
it.  You  put  the  letter  in  his  hand :  he  rends,  and  drops  a 
friendly  tear.  After  some  little  pause,  ho  says,  "  Old  friend,  I 
have  not  cash  at  present  by  mc,  but  engtige  to  pay  your  debts 
before  the  month  is  out."  Now,  sir,  if  you  thought  this  pe^ 
son  was  not  able  to  discharge  your  debts,  or  not  to  be  relied 
on,  because  his  mind  was  fickle,  his  promise  would  bring  no 
relief,  because  it  gains  no  credit.  You  have  no  faith  in  him 
But  if  you  knew  the  man  was  able,  and  might  be  trusted,  his 
promise  would  relievo  you  instantly.  A  firm  reliance  on  Us 
word  would  take  away  your  burden,  and  set  your  mind  at  ease, 
before  the  debt  was  paid. 

Well,  sir,  if  a  firm  reliance  on  the  word  of  man  has  this 
sweet  influence  on  the  heart,  a  firm  rdianco  on  ^c  word  of 


God  will  have  ttie  same.  Why  should  it  not  ]  Qod'e  word 
deoerreth  m  much  credit  surely  as  the  word  of  man.  He  ia 
able  to  perform,  and  as  faithful  to  fulfil  Hin  promise,  as  your 
neighlxHiT.  "No  ooe  ever  trusted  in  Him,  and  was  con- 
finmded."  And  where  the  "  mind  is  stayed  on  Ood,  it  will  be 
kept  in  perfect  peace,"  before  deliverance  comes.  Such  may 
•ay,  with  Ba'rid,  "Ood  is  our  refuge,  therefore  we  will  not 
fiear,  though  the  earth  be  removed,  and  the  mountains  carried 
into  the  midat  of  the  sea"  (Paalm  xlvi.  1-2).  Or  with  Habah- 
kok,  "Though  the  fig-tree  should  not  blossom,  nor  fruit  be 
in  the  vine  j  though  the  olive  too  should  fml,  and  the  fields 
yield  no  meat ;  though  the  flock  be  cut  olf  &om  the  fold,  and 
no  herd  be  found  in  the  staE'i,  yet  wiU  I  rejoice  in  the  Lortl,  I 
will  jcy  in  the  Ood  of  my  salvation."  The  prop  of  God's  Euth- 
fiil  word  cannot  break ;  and  a  human  heart,  resting  firmly  on 
it,  never  can  sink.  And  men  might  learn  to  feel  their  unbe- 
lief from  want  of  this  support  in  trouble.  The  prop  stands 
raady  on  the  king's  high-road,  to  support  all  weary  passengers  ; 
bat  they  have  not  &ith  to  lean  upon  it,  else  they  would  find 
mt 

In  qteculation,  it  seems  as  easy  to  trust  a  faithful  God  as 
bust  ui  upright  man ;  but  in  practice,  it  is  found  otherwise. 
When  trials  come,  men  cannot  trust  a  faithful  God  without 
divine  assistance  ;  bo  trust  Him  as  to  cast  their  burden  on 
Him,  and  obtain  His  perfect  peace.  Here  the  charm  of  faith 
ceaaeth,  because  there  ia  no  faith  to  charm. 

WUJJkK  KOIUINE. 

mesftl  ®bctPtnur. 

Consider,  O  my  soul,  those  motives  to  an  holy  walk.  Put 
tiiem  all  together;  weigh  them  carcfiilly  again  and  again;  do 
it  liuthfully,  as  in  the  presence  of  Ood;  and  then  try  whether 
ttum  art  walking  in  the  way  of  duty  with  a  free  spirit.     Dost 
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thou  proceed  upon  cvntigeUcal  or  upon  l^al  piiodpleal  Dost 
thou  serve  God  f<ir  wages  or  for  lovel  Examine  thy  Iieort. 
Uod  looks  cliiefly  at  it.  How  ia  it  in  duty)  Is  thine  obe- 
dience to  justify  thee  in  the  least,  oi  does  it  spring  from  thy 

sense  of  being  justified  freely  nnd  fully?  Art  thoa  gwng 
iibout  to  cstabluh  thine  on-n  righteousness,  or  dost  thou  sub- 
mit to  the  righteousness  of  God  i  Art  thou  working  from  lifc^ 
or  for  life)  I  require  thee  to  cxamiuc  diligently,  by  the  light 
of  the  Word,  and  by  the  leaching  of  the  Holy  Sjurit,  what  thy 
motives  nrc;  for  there  is  no  acceptable  obedience  but  what  h 
done  in  faith.  Whatsover  is  not  of  fiuth,  is  sin.  If  thou  ait 
acting  aright,  the  love  of  Christ  is  constraining  then  to  obe- 
dience. Thou  art  living  under  the  influence  of  free  gnec 
Thy  conscience  ia  at  [leacc  with  God.  Thou  hast  swoet  liberty 
to  serve  Him  witliont  fear.  Thy  heart  delights  in  His  service, 
and  l»vc  mitkes  His  ways  the  joy  of  thy  souL  Tliou  knoweit 
what  Jacob  felt  whvn  he  sen-cd  seven  years  for  liachcl,  and 
they  aeeiueil  unto  him  Ijut  a  few  days  fur  the  love  he  had  to 
her.  A  gOHjwl  Ppirit  docs  the  same  to  God — love  makes  long 
soiricc  short,  and  hard  service  easy.  Nothing  is  pain  which 
liivc  dotsi.  And  this  is  go-ipcl  obedience.  It  is  faitli  worldng 
by  love  which  refines  duty  iuto  a  grace — the  commandments 
arc  cTalled  into  privileges — the  ordinances  become  h.-kpiiy 
means  of  fellowshiji  with  God.  The  believer  meets  God  in 
them,  and  by  free  eonvcrse  he  exercises  and  improves  his  love. 
He  drawn  ui-ar  to  God,  and  God  draws  near  to  him  in  prayer, 
ill  luftisc,  in  hearuig  the  Word,  nt  the  Lord's  Supper,  and  in  all 
iiiabbath  dutu-9.  In  these  w.iys  God  m.iuifests  His  gracious 
presence,  nnd  the  believiT  rejoices  iu  it.  God  ctiummnicatcs 
llis  grace,  nnd  the  l)eliever  receives  it  with  thaidcfiilncs^ 
O  my  siml,  pray  before  iluty  f<ir  iiiucli  of  this  eommuiuon  with 
God  iu  it.  Heck  it  as  the  one  gieat  end  of  .ill  duty.  AiiJ  if 
thou  fiudeat  it,  lilewi  ami  praise  the  goodness  of  thy. God. 
]>ut  KtiU  seek  to  be  mure  spiritual  and  evangelical,  that  the 
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frnite  of  thy  fellowship  with  God  may  appear  in  thy  practice 
of  the  duties  of  the  second  table.  Lovo  to  Ood  will  manifest 
itself  by  love  to  men;  for  the  Holy  Spirit  teaches  all  Hia  dis- 
ciplea  to  lovo  one  another,  and  He  teaches  efiectaally.  He  not 
only  makes  them  understand  what  brotherly  love  is,  but  He 
also  ^ves  it  They  become  partakers  of  the  grace,  and  are 
enabled  to  practise  it.  Thus  He  recommends  and  enforces 
Hifl  lessons.  He  renders  His  scholars  kind  to  one  another,  and 
tender-hearted.  He  put»  forth  His  mighty  power,  and  subdues 
the  vOe,  selfiah  tempera  of  the  old  man,  and  brings  into  use 
the  benevolent  tempers  of  the  new  man.  While  He  carries  on 
the  gtacions  work.  His  disciples  grow  more  acquainted  with 
themselves,  and  leatn  heart  humility.  He  makes  them  feel 
their  fallen  state,  their  sinfulness,  and  their  danger;  in  the 
sense  of  th^  guilt  and  of  their  distance  from  Ood,  they  are 
willing  to  receive  Christ  for  their  whole  salvation,  and  then  to 
enjoy  in  Him  all  the  blessings  of  the  Father's  love  in  earth 
and  heaven. 

If  thon  findest  it  difficult,  0  my  soul,  to  walk  according  to 
this  rule— if  to  obey  from  love  to  Ood,  to  love  men  for  God's 
sake,  and  in  the  sense  of  thine  own  vileness  to  be  humbled  to 
tlie  dust — if  these  be  hard  lessons,  consider  what  makes  them 
BO.  Where  is  the  difficultyl  Is  it  not  in  thyself  1  And  is  it 
not  chiefly  in  thy  not  using,  and  not  bringing  into  practice,  the 
principles  advanced  in  the  former  chapters)  Duty  must  bo 
hard  if  the  spring  of  obedience  be  not  in  motion;  but  if  this 
act  freely,  then  all  will  go  on  well 

Thy  whole  conduct  through  life  depends  upon  the  nature  of 
the  aalvation  of  which  tliou  art  a  partaker  by  grace.  Consider 
it  attentively.  The  growing  knowledge  of  it  will  eng^e  thine 
aiEections  to  a  willing  obedience.  Is  it  nnt  a  complete  salva- 
tion— an  absolutely  perfect  work — yea,  the  greatest  work  of 
Oodi  Because  all  the  rest  come  from  it,  and  lead  to  it  la 
it  not  die  infinitely  wise  contrivance  of  the  eternal  Throe,  for 
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wlucli  everlasting  glory  is  to  be  given  to  oveiy  divino  attributcl 
When  every  other  work  of  Qod  shall  cease,  for  tUs  all  Imnai 
will  to  eternity  be  ascribing  honour,  and  blessing,  and  pnuK 
to  Father,  Son,  and  Spirit.  Attund,  O  my  booI,  to  the  Scrii>- 
tuTc  account  of  this  salvation.  Review  the  glory  of  iL  Read 
i^pin  and  again  the  revealed  descriptions  of  it,  till  thy  heart 
bo  satisfied  that  this  salvation  is  ns  i>etfect  and  complete  as  the 
Lord  Ood  Almighty  could  make  it.  This  ia  its  character. 
Hast  thou  studied  it  well,  and  art  thou  well  grounded  and 
established  in  the  belief  of  it)  Hind,  this  is  the  foondataon. 
If  this  totter,  so  will  all  the  BuperstructuTG.  0  pray,  then,  and 
bo  earnest  in  prayer,  thatGod  would  enlai^  thy  views  of  the 
infinitely  glorious  and  everlastingly  perfect  salvation  which  is 
in  Christ  Jesus. 

As  thou  growest  more  acquainted  with  it,  thou  wilt  see  less 
reason  to  be  discouraged  at  the  experience  of  what  thou  art  in 
thyself.  It  is  n  salvation  for  siiuieis,  such  as  thou  art,  and  no 
way  dilFering  from  thee.  Only  when  they  m-e  called  to  the 
knowledge  of  tlie  truth  they  arc  acquainted  with  their  fallon 
Ktate,  arc  made  sensible  of  their  helplessness  and  of  their 
misery,  but  are  mnde  willing  to  cast  their  souls  at  God's  com- 
mand upon  the  Lord  Jeans,  trusting  to  the  peace  which  He 
imulc  by  the  blood  of  the  erosit.  And  art  not  thou  in  the 
happy  number  of  these  rodeomc-d  sinners^  Dost  uot  thou 
believe  the  record  wliich  Ood  hath  given  of  His  Son,  and  look 
upon  it  aa  thy  lawful  warrant — to  make  use  of  what  is  l.-ud  up 
in  the  fulness  of  Jesus — thine  to  take  freely — thine  to  use 
fully,  the  more  the  better — thine  for  receiving,  without  aoy 
condition  or  any  qualificatiim  J  lie  loves  to  give,  and  mth- 
out  money  or  money's  worih.  He  thinks  Himself  honoured 
by  the  pensioners  of  His  grace,  who  bring  nothing  to  recom- 
mend themselves  but  tlicir  sins  and  miseries,  and  jet  tniat  ui 
His  promised  reliei^  Heriin  He  glories.  When  they  conio 
to  Him  believing.  He  bestows  Ilia  n>yal  gifts  upon  cveiy  one 
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of  thciuj  Mid  so  far  as  tlicy  believe,  Tie  n-itlih(>ld«  nothing 
that  Is  Deedful  for  their  holy  walk  in  tlie  way  of  duty. 

These  are  the  priuciples  which  tliou  art  to  hrii^  into  prac- 
tice Cany  them,  O  my  soul,  into  every  act  of  obedience. 
Go  to  prayer  and  every  duty  with  this  faith,  that  thou  art  in 
Christ,  and  in  Him  a  partaker  of  His  finished  salvation.  Tlien 
the  Father's  love  to  thee  will  be  manifest,  and  thou  wilt  have 
sweet  fellowship  with  Him  in  all  thine  approaches  to  the  throne. 
Whatever  thou  undertakeat,  forget  not  this  leading  truth.  If 
thou  lose  sight  of  it,  thou  wilt  get  into  darkness.  If  thou  art 
not  influenced  by  it,  thou  wilt  be  brought  into  bondage 
Upon  this  absolutely  perfect  salvation  thou  art  to  live  by  fiiith 
npoa  earth,  and  thou  wilt  Lave  nothing  else  to  live  upon  by 
sense  in  heaven.  Trusting  to  the  complete  work  of  Jesus, 
thou  art  to  walk  with  thy  God  in  time,  as  thou  wilt  follow  tlic 
Lamb  in  eternity,  receiving  all  out  of  His  fulness.  0  view 
Him  in  this  light,  and  it  will  have  the  h.appiest  effects  upon 
iby  daily  walk.  While  thou  art  receiving  from  Him  grace  for 
grace,  thou  wilt  live  with  Him  in  sweet  friendship — duty  will 
bo  the  way  and  means  of  enjoying  the  love  of  thy  Divine  friend 
— and  the  more  thou  art  in  His  company,  the  more  delightful 
will  be  the  way  of  His  eoraraandments.  These  are  the  privi- 
l^cs.  Bead  the  promises  concerning  them.  Call  to  mind 
what  thy  Father  in  Jesus  has  engaged  to  ^ve  His  children. 
Has  He  not  provided  grace  sufficient  for  them )  And  is  it  not 
for  Hia  honour,  aa  well  as  tjiy  profit,  that  He  should  give  both 
the  will  and  the  jKiwer  to  walk  humbly  with  HimT  O  plead 
His  promises.  Bind  Him  with  His  faithfulness.  Be  imi>or- 
tunato  with  Him,  and  i>ray  without  ceasing. 

TU0MA3  ADAU. 

^csirntatioa 
Submission  to  the  will  of  Ood,  with  experience  of  His  sup- 
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))ort  iu  pun,  sickness,  affiiction,  is  a  mora  joyous  lod  loppy 
state,  thnn  any  degree  of  health  or  vorldly  prosperity. 

Iu  pain,  sickness,  trouble,  methinka  I  hear  Ood  sayii^ 
Take  this  medicine,  exactly  suited  to  the  case,  prepared  aod 
weighed  by  My  own  bands,  and  oonaisting  of  the  chiuced 
drugs  which  heaven  affords. 

Be  not  disturbed  for  trifles.  By  the  practice  of  thisrnkm 
Hhould  come  in  time  to  think  most  things  too  triflisg  to  dis- 
turb OS. 

The  highest  angels  aie  at  an  infinite  distance  from  the 
knowledge  of  God  ;  and,  therefore,  there  must  of  Qeceasty  he 
always  something  in  His  nature  and  acts  mysterious  eren  to 
them :  Why,  tbcu,  should  not  we  be  content  with  our  dark- 
iies!<,  and  Bubniit  to  live  by  faith  here,  when  we  must  do  it  to 
all  eternity] 

SiitTeriiig  is  an  excellent  preacher,  sent  immediately  fium 
heztvcu,  to  Hpcak  aloud  in  the  name  of  Ood  to  the  heart,  mini, 
luul  conscience,  and  has  saved  many  a  soul,  when,  hmnauly 
Hpoaking,  notliinj;  else  could, 

Cjod  is  always  with  me,  though  I  am  not  with  Him;  and 
bcciiuae  I  do  not  advert  to  His  preseneo,  He  sends  pain  to  in- 
tniduce  and  even  forwj  me  into  His  company. 

We  ar<i  alwiiya  thinking  we  Hhoiilii  be  better  with  or  with- 
out Huch  a  thing ;  lint  if  wc  do  nut  steal  a  little  conteut  in 
pivsuiit  circunistancis,  there  is  no  hope  of  any  other. 
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BISHOP  BEVEEIDGE. 

At  the  outset  of  the  eighteenth  century,  there  was  no  man 
more  to  be  envied  than  Dr  William  Bcvcridge.  As  a  preacher 
he  was  much  admired,  but  no  reputation  could  be  more  inde- 
pendent of  rhetorical  artifice  :  for  no  preacher  of  that  day  waa 
more  excltuively  beholden  for  the  attraction  and  success  of  his 
ministiy  to  the  seriousness  of  Lis  ova  spirit,  and  the  surpassing 
importance  of  the  truths  he  proclaimed.  Although  he  was 
knOTn  t«  the  learned  as  the  author  of  masterly  treatises  on 
chronology.  Church  history,  and  the  Oriental  languages,  it  was 
the  exemplary  assiduity  and  success  with  which  he  had  dis- 
chaiged  the  laborious  duties  of  a  protracted  parochial  pasto- 
nte  which  gained  for  him  the  good  report  of  all  men.  And 
although  it  waa  a  time  of  fierce  political  rancour,  there  were 
(nrcumstancen  in  his  position  which  went  far  to  exempt  him 
from  the  oppowng  autiimthies  of  Whigs  and  Tories.  The 
kingdom  to  which  he  belonged  was  evidently  "not  of  this, 
world,"  and  whilst  his  allegiance  to  the  House  of  Orange  Baved 
him  from  the  irritations  and  Iiardshipa  incident  to  the  lot  of  a 
non-juror,  his  refusal  to  succeed  Kenn,  the  deprived  Bishop  of 
Bath  and  Walls,  gained  liiin  the  re.spcct  of  the  Jacobites. 

This  good  man  was  born  in  1637,  at  Barrow,  in  Leicester- 
shire, where  his  father  and  grandfather  had  each  held  the 
vicarage.  He  was  educated  at  Ht  Johu's  College,  Cambridge. 
The  successive  cures  he  held  were  Ealing,  in  Middlesex,  and 
St  Peter's,  Comhill.  In  July  1 704,  he  was  consecrated  Bishop 
of  St  Asaph,  and  died  at  Westminster,  March  5,  1708. 

Early  in  life — when  he  was  about  twenty-three  years  of  age 
— be  drew  up  a  series  of  practical  resolutions  for  the  guidance 
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I. :  lU  <  >wn  o.'tldu^t.  ThrM  were  pabluhed  aftn  hia  dtath, 
^-  WT  :bt:  atir.  "  I'rivitt  TlioKslit*  »a  Relifnon."  Of  their 
-Tv'.v  :i*  f-li'-winj  jipcviiueu  will  lire  some  idea  : — 
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T<.t  cMniMnd  men  when  ther  are  present.  I  Mteem  aimortu 
cT«^t  a  piecv  \)£  foUr  as  lo  re{H>>ve  them  Then  ther  are  ab«U : 
th'  -ash  I  do  »<aSvte^  in  some  cases,  and  to  some  penooa,  it  mif 

b*  iv-EUUvoJible  :  c^-i'^icLiiiy  nhcn  the  i'er*«>n  is  n«>t  apt  to  be 
r-^e-i  ■■::■.  i-«:  *{  umrti  "a  by  ii.  But  to  rail  at  •nheis.  witu 
:b-y  l.<K  ;;:^'  n  ■:.  l<  Ij-.  iiijht.-:  (.iiee  "f  fiiily  imaqioaUe  :  ft*, 
a*  ;:  i.-  ix:::v«*:; '.t  ttey  >h->aiii  ui-;  anygi>-J,  ^>  U  it  tmixta^ble 
h-^:  :'ji:  1  ji  v.'.  i  i,<-:  i::!i;ii  Lurt  by  it,  Y -r  tufb  s-rt  ff 
IT  r-.is  iiLiie  ;!.,■  v,ri-  t-.-:  wv  i-iiu  .jf  tnem,  an-  l.u:  i«ile  anl 

w..- :^.  t-".T  iv%:i  ;  ■  »",i-[;i  tuvv  are  -i-iktr..  by  ni'tmdinc  thi 
crcV.Z  •:  :'::  f  r::;-.-.  t.'.. ;  tLi  iL.\ri:y  "l"  the  l;i!:er  :  anJ  s^\  by 
I- :.-<■■  .■-■.■:.  ■.  :;.y  wii  ^  ■;:  :  nay.  iVin  ib..u^a  I  =}.e;»k  ih*! 
w:-.:.h  :-  ::■■.  i:.  i:-.!r.  .j.i  kli.wx  i.,'  it.'  v- 1-  iti- 1  -.md.  iheK- 
:  :\.  •,:.;-  wiy  :'>v..;k-  i;::;^  .:v._L:  by  aii  imau*  i-.  lie  ari'ideA 
P:i:  I  L.;-:*:,  Ei'.:ej  i:..-tv,  b;ive  ,1  eare  if  nisiii^  £Use  reiiCTts 
;  r...en:i::^  Miy  •r.i.  ■  r  ■  i  jfivii::;  ,Tvdit  f.  tucrn  that  rai*e  then;, 
r  :  ;-.v-.ju;^  :jy  v^ij^.ei.:,  rij  I  kive  wi-%"tn-.i  riu-  matter : 
;-  *;  I  ;::■.;.-;?!■»»  tiiv  r:.is  ■•i  u;\ti:\  ^,d  ■.■barity,  whii-h  e<''iiiiiiau-l 
:iL.  ::::.■  ■.!  :.*-.;ri.'  oiiy  .i.v  t;i.-ii  ..ilirr*'  nw.'-.Lrs.  i-r  my  own 
*-,;r.:; :*«:.»  ;  uay,  i:'  ::u  thii.^  U  iii  ii.*tli  :rae.  sr.il  !■■  ii.K-r^-W  i: 
■::  ibc  Vis:  *ii:-it.  Uu:.  1:"  I  ui-jsi  inx-'U  W  r.ikiiij  in  other 
lusi;"*  :a-.i'.:*,  ;;  :i.;:-:  c.-:  -c  li.'Li!ia  thiirbai.l£s,bu!  l^^tbr^  their 
ii.ii  ;  f.T.  thi.'  .'Bv  i*  A  ^reat  eiii.  .m.i  thi-  otiier  may  K'  as 
^rxat  A  du:y.  i-ni-a  to  reptore  my  neighbour  f.T  d-.-in:;  .-uiv- 
:iiiii^  vfftnsive  unto  (.n>d.  or  destrth-tive  to  hi>  owr.  sotil :  >till 
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endeftvouring  §o  to  manage  the  repniof,  aa  to  make  his  sin 
loathsome  to  him,  and  prevail  upon  him,  if  possible,  to  forsake 
it :  however  there  is  a  gre.tt  deal  of  Christian  prudence  and 
discretion  to  be  usee!  in  this,  lest  others  may  justly  reprove  mo 
for  my  indiscreet  reproof  of  others.  I  must  still  fit  my  reproof 
to  the  time  when,  the  person  to  whom,  and  the  sin  against 
which  it  is  designctl  ;  still  contriving  with  myself  how  to  carry 
on  this  duty  so,  as  tliat  by  "  converting  a  sinner  from  the  evil 
of  his  ways,  I  may  save  a  soul  from  death,  and  cover  a  multi- 
tude (d  sins : "  not  venting  my  anger  against  the  person,  but 
my  sorroT  for  the  sin  that  is  reproved.  Hot,  passionate,  and 
reviling  words,  will  not  so  much  exasperate  a  man  against  his 
sin  that  is  rej>ri>ved,  as  against  the  person  that  doth  reprove  it. 
It  is  "  not  the  wrath  of  man  tJiat  workctJi  the  righteousness  of 
God."  But  this,  of  all  duties,  must  be  performed  with  the 
spirit  of  love  and  meekness.  I  must  first  insinuate  myself  into 
fail  affections,  and  then  press  his  sin  upon  his  conscience,  and 
that  directly  or  indirectly,  as  the  person,  matter,  or  occasion 
aludl  require ;  that  so  he  that  is  reproved  by  mo  now,  may 
hftre  canae  to  bless  Ood  for  me  to  all  eternity. 

LADY    BAC'HEL   RUSSELL. 

Last  Rachel  Wriotuesley  was  the  second  daughter  of 
Thomas  Wriothesley,  E^rl  of  Southampton.  Her  mother, 
Rachel  de  Bouvign^,  belonged  to  an  ancient  French  Hugonot 
&mily.  She  was  boni  in  1C36.  In  \G5'i  she  married  Lord 
Vanghan,  eldest  son  of  the  t^rl  of  C'arberry,  who  died  twelve 
yean  afterwards,  leaving  no  children.  In  16C0  she  became 
the  wife  of  Mr,  afterwards  Lord  William  Russell,  with  whom 
her  union  appears  to  have  been  one  of  rare  and  unmingled 
happiness.  But  in  11)83,  when  Charles  II.  had  sold  himself 
and  the  country  to  the  King  of  France,  and  obstinately  resisted 
the  measure  for  excluding  from  the  succession  his    Popish 
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brother,  Lord  Russell,  in  concert  with  the  Earl  of  Essex, 
Algernon  Sidney,  and  some  others,  began  to  consult  as  to  the 
measures  needful  for  preserving  the  constitution  and  independ- 
cnce  of  the  country.  At  the  same  time,  a  -wilder  party  was 
plotting  schemes  for  assassinating  the  King  and  the  Duke  of 
York ;  and  their  conspiracy  coming  to  light.  Lord  Russell  and 
his  friends  were  accused  and  condemned  as  accessories.  Lord 
William  was  beheaded  in  LincolnVLin-Fields,  July  21,  1683. 
His  own  demeanour  during  lus  trial  and  after  condemnation, 
and  that  of  his  noble  wife,  are  among  the  redeeming  traits  of 
a  disgraceful  period  of  our  national  annals,  and  the  pulse  of  the 
patriot  beats  with  a  quickened  throb  as  he  reads  the  story  of 
more  than  Roman  fortitude,  sublimed  and  softened  by  a 
tender  love  and  a  blessed  hope,  such  as  the  Roman  never  knew. 

Lady  Rachel  survived  her  husband  forty  years.  She  lived 
to  sec,  first,  the  House  of  Orange,  and  eventually,  the  House 
of  Hanover,  seated  on  that  throne  which  Charles  II.  filled  so 
infamously,  and  from  which,  with  almost  equal  infamy,  his 
Popish  brother  absconded.  Her  only  son  was  created  Duke  of 
Bedford ;  her  eldest  daughter  bec^inie  Duchess  of  Devonshire, 
and  the  other  Duclicss  of  Rutland.  Lady  Rachel  herself  died 
September  20,  1723. 

Of  the  strong  sense  and  firm  nerve  wliich  Lady  Rachel  re- 
tained through  life,  tlie  following  little  incident  which  occurred 
at  Southampton  House  in  the  reign  of  King  William  III.,  and 
related  by  herself,  may  ser\*e  as  an  illustration  : — "  As  I  was 
reading  in  my  closet,  the  door  being  bolted,  on  a  sudden  the 
candle  and  candlestick  jumped  off  the  table,  a  hissing  fire  ran 
on  the  floor,  and,  after  a  short  time,  left  some  paper  in  a 
flame,  which  Tv-ith  my  foot  1 2)ut  into  the  chimney,  to  prevent 
Jiiisohief ;  then  sat  doTMi  in  the  dark  to  consider  whence  this 
event  could  come.  I  knew  my  doors  and  windows  were  fast 
and  there  was  no  way  open  into  the  closet  but  by  the  chimney : 
and  that  something  should  come  down  there,  and  strike  my 
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candle  off  the  table  in  that  strange  manner,  I  believed  impos- 
sible. After  I  had  wearied  myself  with  thinking  to  no  pur- 
pose, I  rang  my  bell ;  the  servant  in  waiting,  when  I  told  liim 
what  had  happened,  bc^cd  pardon  for  having,  by  mistake, 
given  me  a  mould  candle,  with  a  gunpowder  squib  in  it,  which 
waa  intended  to  make  sport  among  the  fellow-servants  on  a 
rejoicing  day.  I  bid  him  not  be  troubled  at  the  matter,  for  I 
had  no  other  concern  about  it  than  that  of  not  finding  out  the 
csuse." 

Dr  Fitzwilliam,  to  whom  the  following  letters  arc  addressed, 
had  been  chaplam  to  Lady  Rachel's  father. 

HeittTS. 

The  future  part  of  my  life  will  not,  I  expect,  pass  as  perhaps 
I  would  just  choose.  Sense  has  been  long  enough  gratified — 
indeed  ao  long,  I  know  not  how  to  live  by  faith ;  yet,  the 
{deasant  stream  that  fed  it  near  fourteen  years  together  being 
gone,  I  have  no  sort  of  refreshment  but  when  I  caa  repair  to 
that  living  Fountain  from  whence  all  flows ;  while  I  look  not 
at  Uie  things  which  arc  seen,  but  at  those  which  are  not  seen, 
expecting  that  day  which  will  settle  and  compose  all  my 
tnmultoouB  thoughts  in  perpetual  peace  and  quiet — but  am 
undone,  irrecoverably  so,  as  to  my  temporal  longings  and  con- 
cerns, lime  runs  on,  and  usually  wears  off  some  of  that 
BhorpnesB  of  thought  inseparable  from  my  eireumstances ;  but 
I  cannot  experience  such  an  effect — every  week  making  me 
moi«  and  more  sensible  of  the  miserable  change  in  my  condi- 
ticML  But  the  same  mercifiil  hand  which  has  held  me  up  from 
sinking  in  the  extremest  calamities,  will,  I  verily  believe,  do 
so  still,  that  I  bint  not  to  the  end  of  this  sharp  conflict,  nor 
add  sin  to  my  grievous  weight  of  sorrows,  by  too  high  a  dis- 
content, which  is  all  I  have  now  to  fear. 
WoBau  Anar,  20fA  AprU  18M. 
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QooD  DocTORy — I  am  sure  my  heart  is  filled  with  the  obli- 
gation, how  ill  soever  my  words  may  express  it^  for  all  those 
hours  you  have  set  apart  (in  a  busy  life)  for  my  particular 
benefit,  for  the  quieting  my  distracted  thoughts,  and  redudng 
them  to  a  just  measure  of  ^mtience  for  all  I  have  or  can  suffer. 
I  trust  I  shall,  with  diligence  and  some  success,  serve  those 
ends  they  were  designed  to :  they  have  very  punctually,  the 
time  you  intended  them  for,  the  last  two  sheets  coming  to  my 
hands  the  16th  of  this  fatal  mouth;  'tis  the  2l8t  completes  my 
three  years  of  true  sorrow,  which  should  be  turned  rather  into 
joy,  as  you  have  laid  it  before  me,  with  rcisons  strongly 
maintauied,  and  rarely  illustrated.  Sure  he  is  one  of  those 
has  gHincil  by  a  dismission  from  a  longer  attendance  here: 
while  he  lived,  liia  being  pleased,  led  me  to  bo  so  too,  and  so 
it  should  do  still;  and  then  my  soul  should  be  filled  of  joy; 
1  should  be  easy  and  chcei-ful,  but  it  is  sad  and  heavy.  So 
little  do  we  distinguish  how,  and  why  we  love,  to  me  it  argues 
a  prodigious  fondness  of  one's  self;  I  am  impatient  that  is  hid 
from  me  I  took  delight  in,  though  he  knows  much  greater 
than  he  did  here.  All  I  can  say  for  myself  is,  that  while  we 
are  clothed  with  flesh,  to  the  peifectcst  some  displeasure  will 
attend  a  sojmration  from  things  wo  love.  This  comfort  I  think 
I  hjive  in  my  affliction,  that  I  can  say,  Unless  Thy  law  had 
been  my  delight,  I  should  have  perished  in  my  trouble.  The 
rising  from  the  dead  is  a  glorious  contemplation,  Doctor — 
notliing  raises  a  drooping  spirit  like  it ;  His  Holy  Sjurit  in  the 
meantime,  speaking  peace  to  our  consciences,  and  through  all 
the  gloomy  sadness  of  our  condition,  letting  us  discern  that  we 
belong  to  the  election  of  grace,  that  our  persons  are  acccj^ted 
and  justified.  But  still  I  will  humble  myself  for  my  own  sins, 
and  those  of  our  families,  that  brought  such  a  day  on  us, 

ISthJuIi/USe. 

I  csa.  divine  no  more  than  yourself,  good  Doctor,  why  a 
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letter  writ  the  18th  July,  should  come  to  you  before  one  that 
was  writ  the  13th;  they  went  from  hence  in  order,  I  am  very 
tore,  I  answer  yours  aa  soon  as  I  can,  and  yet  not  soon 
enough  to  find  you  at  Cottenhain,  as  I  guessed;  being,  you 
■ay,  you  intend  to  be  at  Windsor  the  middle  of  September, 
and  the  greatest  part  of  the  interval  at  Hereford,  and  I 
remember  you  have,  in  a  fonner  letter,  told  rao  you  intended 
«  visit  at  Lord  Gainsborough's  :  so  that  thia  paper  being 
likely  to  be  a  wanderer,  and  so  ill  hazard  of  not  coming  to 
you  at  all  it  may  be,  I  will  not  charge  it  with  those  letters 
you  ask  for;  they  are  too  valuable  to  me  to  be  ventured, 
especially  since  mine  loiter  so  by  the  way;  therefore  I  will  hear 
again  from  you  before  I  send  them,  with  particular  directions 
where  they  shall  come  to  you. 

I  read  with  some  contentment,  Doctor,  that  as  either  to 
^Mak  or  write  a  compliment  would  ill  become  you,  'tis  your 
opinion  my  nature  is  averse  to  be  sn  treated.  It  is  so  indeed, 
if  I  know  myself;  and  I  thank  yuti  for  your  justice  to  mc.  I 
have  long  thought  it  the  meanest  inclination  a  man  can  have, 
to  bo  very  solicitous  for  the  praise  of  the  world,  especially  if 
the  heart  is  not  pure  before  God.  'Tis  an  unfaithfulness  I 
have  been  afr^d  of,  and  do  not  fear  to  say  it  has  often  excited 
me  to  be  what  I  found  good  i>eople  thought  me.  I  do  con- 
fess there  is  a  beauty  in  godliness,  that  draws  our  love  to  those 
we  find  it  in ;  and  it  docs  give  me  a  secret  pleasure  to  have 
that  attributed  to  one's  self  that  one  fiuds  so  charming  in 
another. 

I  am  very  certain,  Doctor,  your  judgment  is  without  error — 
that  the  fastest  cement  of  friendship  is  piety.  Oue  may  love 
passionately,  but  one  loves  unquictly,  if  the  friend  be  not  a 
good  man ;  and,  when  a  separation  comes,  what  veneration  do 
we  give  to  their  memory  [whom]  we  consider  as  loved  by  Qod 
from  all  eternity ! 

Voavta  AniT,  12iA  /input  lOSS. 
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WILUAM  LAW. 

"  ^VTien  at  Oxford,"  says  Dr  Johnson,  "  I  took  up  Law's 
<  Serious  Call  to  a  Huly  life,*  expecting  to  find  it  a  dull  book 
(as  such  books  generally  are),  and  perhaps  to  laugh  at  it  Bat 
I  found  Law  quite  an  overmatch  fDr  me;  and  this  was  the 
first  occasion  of  my  thinking  in  earnest  of  religion,  after  I 
became  capable  of  rational  inqiiiry."*  The  author  whose 
book  produced  such  deep  impression  on  minds  like  those  of 
Samuel  Johnson  and  the  Wealeys,  was  no  common  man,  and 
it  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  mystical  yagaiies  of  his  later 
years,  and  a  certain  deficiency  of  evangelical  statement  in  the 
works  themselves,  have  tended  to  throw  out  of  sight  some  of 
the  most  acute,  clcK|ueut,  and  impressive  treatises  of  the  by- 
gone century. 

William  Law  was  bom  at  King's  Cliffe,  Northampton- 
sliire,  in  1G8G.  liklucated  at  Emmanuel  College,  Cambridge, 
and  subsequently  chosen  to  a  fellowship,  he  resigned  it  rather 
thfin  take  the  oath  of  allegiance.  As  a  non-juror  he  never 
obtained  any  clerical  preferment.  Part  of  his  time  was  spent 
at  Putney,  as  tutor  to  the  father  of  the  historian  Gibbon,  and 
the  last  twenty  years  of  his  life  he  resided  at  his  native  Giffe, 
acting  as  a  sort  of  i)rivate  chaplain  to  two  elderly  ladies,  one  of 
them  Mrs  Hester  Gibbon,  the  historian  s  aunt.  He  died  April 
0,  1761. 

According  to  Gibbon's  testimony,  Mr  Law  "  had  left  in  our 
family  the  reputation  of  a  worthy  and  pious  man,  who  believed 
all  that  he  pi-ofessed,  and  practised  all  that  he  enjoined.  His 
master-work,  the  *  Serious  Call/  is  still  read  as  a  jiopular  and 
powerful  book  of  devotion.  His  precepts  are  rigid,  but  they 
arc  founded  on  the  gosiKjl ;  his  satire  is  sharp,  but  it  is  drawn 
from  the  knowledge  of  human  life ;  and  many  of  his  portraits 
arc  not  unworthy  of  the  pen  of  La  Bniycre.     K  he  finds  a 

•  *'  Crokcr's  BoswtU/  vol.  i.,  p.  69. 
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spark  of  piety  ia  bis  reader's  mind,  he  will  soon  kindle  it  to  a 
flame;  and  a  philosopher  must  allow  that  be  exposes,  with 
equal  sererity  and  truth,  the  strange  contradiction  between  the 
fiuth  and  practice  of  the  Christian  world.'"* 

9  Ssifjec's  Counatls. 

Patemus  lived  about  two  hundred  jears  ago ;  he  had  but 
one  son  whom  he  educated  himself  in  his  own  house.  As 
tliqr  were  sitting  together  in  the  gardes,  when  the  child  was 
ten  yeara  old,  Patemus  thus  began  to  speak  to  him : — 

The  little  time  that  you  have  been  in  the  world,  my  child, 
jroQ  have  spent  wholly  with  me ;  and  my  love  and  tenderness 
to  you,  has  made  you  look  upon  me  na  your  only  friend  and 
benefactor,  and  the  cause  of  all  the  comfort  and  pleaHuro  that 
yon  enjoy :  your  heart,  I  know,  would  be  ready  to  break 
irith  grie^  if  you  thought  this  was  the  lost  day  I  should  lire 
witJi  you. 

But,  my  child,  though  you  now  think  youraelf  mighty 
bappy,  because  you  have  hold  of  my  hnnd,  you  are  now  ia  the 
bands,  and  under  the  tender  care  of  a  much  greater  Father 
sod  Friend  than  I  am,  whose  love  to  you  is  far  greater  than 
mine,  and  &om  whom  you  receive  such  blessings  as  no  mortal 
nngire. 

That  Ood  whom  you  have  seen  me  daily  worship ;  whom  I 
daily  call  upon  to  bless  both  you  and  me  and  all  mankind ; 
vbose  wondrous  acts  are  recorded  in  those  Scriptures  which 
yon  constantly  read :  that  God  who  created  the  heavens  and 
tbe  earth ;  who  brought  a  flood  upon  the  old  world ;  who  saved 
2foab  in  the  ark;  who  was  the  God  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and 
Jacob;  whom  Job  blessed  and  praised  in  the  greatest  afflic- 
tions; who  delivered  the  Israelites  out  of  the  hands  of  tbe 
Egyptians;  who  was  the  Protector  of  righteous  Joseph,  Moses, 
•  "  Memoir  of  E.  Gibbon"  (1830),  toI.  i.,  p.  17. 
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Joshua^  and  holy  Daniel ;  who  sent  so  many  prophets  into  the 
world;  who  sent  His  Son  Jesus  Christ  to  redeem  mankind: 
this  God,  who  has  done  all  these  great  things;  who  had 
created  so  iiiauy  niillLons  of  men ;  who  lived  and  died  before 
you  was  born,  with  whom  the  spirits  of  good  men,  that  are 
dc|»arted  this  life,  iiuw  live ;  whom  infinite  numbers  of  angels 
now  worship  in  heaven :  this  great  God,  who  is  the  Creator  of 
worlds,  of  angels,  and  men,  is  your  lo\'ing  Father  and  Friend, 
your  good  CVeator  and  Nourishcr,  from  whom,  and  not  from 
me,  you  received  your  being  ten  years  ago,  at  the  time  that  I 
planted  that  little  tender  elm  which  you  there  sec. 

I  myself  am  not  half  the  age  of  this  shady  oak  under  which 
we  sit;  many  of  our  fathers  have  sat  under  its  boughs;  we 
have  all  of  us  culled  it  ours  in  our  turn,  though  it  stands^  and 
drops  its  masters,  as  it  dr(»ps  its  leaves. 

You  see,  my  son,  this  wide  and  large  firmament  over  our 
heads,  where  the  sun  and  moon  and  all  the  stara  aj)pcar  in 
their  turns.  If  you  ^yiis  to  be  carried  up  to  any  of  these 
bodies  at  this  vast  distance  from  us,  you  woidd  still  discover 
others  as  much  above  you,  as  the  stars  that  you  see  here  are 
above  the  eartL  Were  you  to  go  up  or  down,  cast  or  west^ 
north  or  south,  you  would  find  the  same  height  without  any 
top,  and  the  same  depth  without  any  bottom. 

And  yet,  my  child,  so  great  is  God,  that  all  these  bodies 
added  together  arc  but  as  a  grain  of  sand  in  His  sight.  And 
yet  you  are  as  much  the  care  of  this  great  Gi>d  and  Father  of 
all  worlds,  and  all  spirits,  as  if  He  had  no  son  but  you,  or 
there  were  no  creature  for  Him  to  love  and  protect  but  you 
alone.  He  numbei's  the  hairs  of  your  head,  watches  over  you 
sleeping  and  waking,  and  has  preserved  you  ftxnn  a  thousand 
dangers,  which  neither  you  nor  I  know  anything  of. 

How  poor  my  i>ower  is,  and  how  little  I  am  able  to  do  for 
you,  you  have  often  seen.  Your  late  sickness  has  shc^*n  you 
how  little  I  could  do  for  you  in  that  state ;  and  the  frequent 
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pains  of  your  head  are  plain  proofs  that  I  have  no  power  to 
remove  them. 

I  can  bring  you  food  and  medicines,  but  have  no  power  to 
torn  them  into  your  relief  and  nourishment ;  it  is  Gk>d  alone 
that  can  do  this  for  you. 

Therefore,  my  child,  fear,  and  worship,  and  love  God. 
Your  eyes  indeed  cannot  yet  see  Him,  but  all  the  things  you 
see  are  so  many  marks  of  His  power  and  presence,  that  He 
is  nearer  to  you  than  anything  that  you  can  see. 

Take  Him  for  your  Lord,  and  Father,  and  Friend ;  look  up 
to  Him  as  the  fountain  and  cause  of  all  the  good  that  you 
have  received  through  my  hands;  and  reverence  me  only  as 
the  bearer  and  minister  of  Qod's  good  things  unto  you :  and 
He  that  blessed  my  father  before  I  was  bom,  will  bless  you 
when  I  am  dead. 

Your  youth  and  little  mind  is  only  yet  acquainted  with  my 
fBonily,  and  therefore  you  think  there  is  no  happiness  out  of  it. 

But,  my  child,  you  belong  to  a  greater  family  than  mine; 
you  are  a  younger  member  of  the  family  of  this  Almighty 
Father  of  all  nations,  who  has  created  infinite  orders  of  angels, 
and  numberless  generations  of  men,  to  be  fellow-members  of 
one  and  the  same  society  in  heaven. 

You  do  well  to  reverence  my  authority,  because  God  has 
given  me  power  over  you,  to  bring  you  up  in  His  fear,  and  to 
do  for  you,  as  the  holy  fathers  recorded  in  Scripture  did  for 
their  children,  who  are  now  in  rest  and  peace  with  God. 

I  shall  in  a  short  time  die,  and  leave  you  to  God  and  your- 
self; and  if  God  forgiveth  my  sins,  I  shall  go  to  His  Son  Jesus 
Christ,  and  live  amongst  patriarchs  and  prophets,  saints  and 
martyrs,  where  I  shall  pray  for  you,  and  hope  for  your  safe 
arrival  at  the  same  place. 

Therefore,  my  child,  meditate  on  these  great  things,  and 
your  soul  will  soon  grow  great  and  noble  by  so  meditating 
upon  them. 
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Let  your  thoughts  often  leave  these  gardens,  and  fields,  and 
fiuins,  to  contemplate  ui>on  God  and  heaven,  to  consider 
angels  and  the  spirits  of  good  men  living  in  lighi;  and  ^oiy. 

As  you  have  been  used  to  look  to  me  in  all  your  actions, 
and  have  been  afraid  to  do  anything,  unless  you  first  knew  my 
will ;  so  let  it  now  be  a  rule  of  your  life,  to  look  up  to  God 
in  all  your  actions,  to  do  everything  in  His  fear,  and  to  abstain 
from  eveiything  that  is  not  according  to  His  will 

Bear  Him  always  in  your  mind;  teach  your  thoughts  to 
reverence  Him  in  cveiy  place,  for  there  is  no  place  where  He 
is  not. 

God  kecpcth  a  book  of  life,  wherein  the  actions  of  all  men 
are  written;  your  name  is  there,  my  child;  and  when  yon 
die,  this  book  will  be  laid  open  before  men  and  angels,  and 
according  as  your  actions  are  there  found,  you  will  either  be 
received  to  the  happiness  of  those  holy  men  who  have  died 
before  yon,  or  be  turned  away  amongst  wicked  spirits  that  are 
never  to  see  God  any  more. 

Never  forget  this  book,  my  son ;  for  it  is  written,  it  must 
be  opened,  you  must  see  it,  and  you  nuist  be  tried  by  it 
Strive  therefore  to  fill  it  with  your  good  deeds,  that  the  hand- 
\vriting  <^f  God  may  not  appear  agahist  you. 

God,  my  child,  is  all  love,  and  wisdom,  and  goodness;  and 
everytliing  that  He  has  made,  and  every  action  that  He  does, 
is  the  effect  of  them  all.  Therefore  you  cannot  please  God,  bat 
so  far  as  you  strive  to  walk  in  love,  wisdom,  and  goodness.  As 
all  wisdom,  love,  and  goodness  proceeds  from  God ;  s*)  nothing 
but  love,  wisdoin,  and  goodness  c<in  lead  to  God. 

When  you  love  that  which  God  loves,  you  act  with  Him, 
you  join  yourself  to  Him ;  and  when  you  love  what  He  dis- 
likes, then  you  ojjposc  Him,  and  separate  yourself  from  Him. 
This  is  the  true  and  the  right  way;  think  what  God  loves,  and 
do  you  love  it  with  all  your  heart. 

First  of  all,  my  child,  worship  and  adore  God,  think  of  Him 
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magnificently,  speak  of  Him  reverently,  magnify  Hia  provi- 
dence, adore  His  power,  frequent  Hia  service,  and  pray  unto 
Him  constantly. 

Next  to  this,  love  your  neighbour,  which  ia  all  mankind, 
with  such  tenderness  and  affection  as  you  love  yoiuseUl  Think 
how  God  lovea  all  mankind,  how  merciful  He  is  to  them,  how 
tender  He  is  of  them,  how  carefully  He  preserves  them,  and  then 
strive  to  love  the  world  as  God  loves  it. 

Qod  would  have  all  men  to  bo  happy,  therefore  do  you  will 
Mid  desire  the  same.  All  men  are  great  instances  of  Divine 
love,  therefore  let  all  men  be  instances  of  your  love. 

But  above  all,  my  son,  mark  this  ;  never  do  anything  through 
strife,  or  envy,  or  emulation,  or  vainglory.  Never  do  any- 
thing in  order  to  excel  other  people,  but  in  order  to  please 
God,  and  because  it  is  His  will,  that  you  shonld  do  everything 
in  the  best  manner  that  you  can. 

For  if  it  is  once  a  pleasure  to  you  to  excel  other  people,  it 
will  by  degrees  be  a  pleasure  to  you,  to  see  other  people  not  so 
good  as  yourself. 

Banish  therefore  every  thought  of  pride  and  distinction,  and 
accustom  yourself  to  rejoice  in  all  the  excellencies  and  perfec- 
tions of  your  fellow-creatures,  and  be  as  glad  to  see  any  of  their 
good  actions  as  your  own. 

For  as  Qod  is  as  well  pleased  with  their  well-doings,  as  with 
youre ;  so  you  ought  to  desire,  that  everything  that  is  wise, 
and  holy,  and  good,  may  be  performed  in  as  high  a  manner  by 
other  people,  as  by  yourself 

Let  this  therefore  be  your  only  motive  to  all  good  actions,  to 
do  everything  in  as  perfect  a.  m.tnncr  as  you  can  ;  for  this  only 
reason,  because  it  is  ploa^icig  to  God,  who  writes  all  your  actions 
in  a  book.  When  I  am  dead,  my  son,  you  will  be  master  of 
all  my  estate,  which  wilt  be  a  great  deal  more  than  the  neces- 
stieB  of  one  family  require.  Therefore  as  yiiu  arc  to  be  charit- 
able to  the  Bouls  of  men,  and  wish  them  the  same  happiness 

VOL.  rv.  2  c 
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with  you  in  heaven ;  so  be  charitable  to  their  bodies,  and  en- 
deavour to  make  them  as  happy  as  you  up<Hi  eartL 

As  God  has  created  all  things  for  the  common  good  of  all 
men  ;  so  let  that  part  of  them,  which  is  fallen  to  your  ahare, 
be  employed,  as  God  w^ould  have  all  employed,  for  the  ocunmoii 
good  of  all. 

Do  good,  my  son,  first  of  all  to  those  that  most  deserve  it, 
but  remember  to  do  good  to  alL  The  greatest  ainners  receive 
daily  instances  of  God*s  goodness  towards  them  ;  He  nooriahes 
and  preserves  them,  that  they  may  repent,  and  return  to  Him ; 
do  you  therefore  imitate  God,  and  think  no  one  too  bad  to  re- 
ceive your  relief  and  kindness,  when  you  see  that  he  wants  it 

I  am  teaching  you  Latin  and  Greek,  not  that  you  should 
desire  to  be  a  great  critic,  a  fine  pt^et,  or  an  eloquent  orator.  I 
would  not  have  your  heart  feel  any  of  these  desires ;  for  the 
desire  of  these  accoinplisliments  is  a  vanity  of  the  mind,  and 
the  masters  of  them  are  generally  vam  men. 

But  I  teach  you  these  languages,  that  at  projier  times  you 
may  look  into  the  history  of  past  ages,  and  leam  the  method  of 
(tixVs  Proviilence  over  the  world  :  that  reading  the  writings  of 
the  Jineient  sages,  you  may  see  how  wiscUmi  and  'viitue  have 
l>een  the  praise  of  great  men  of  all  ages,  and  fortify  your  muid 
by  their  wise  sayings. 

Let  truth  and  plainness  therefore  be  the  only  ornament  of 
your  language,  and  study  nothing  but  how  to  tliink  of  all 
things  as  they  deserve,  to  choose  everything  that  is  best,  to 
live  according  to  reason  and  order,  and  to  act  in  every  i)art  oi 
your  life  in  conformity  to  the  will  of  God. 

Study  how  to  fill  your  heart  full  of  the  love  of  God,  and  the 
love  of  your  neigh].)our,  and  then  be  content  to  l>e  no  deei)er  a 
scholar,  no  finer  a  gentleman,  than  these  tempers  will  make 
you.  As  tnie  religion  is  nothing  else  but  simple  nature  go- 
verned by  right  reason ;  so  it  loves  and  requires  great  plaimiess 
and  simplicity  of  life.     Therefore  avoid  all  superfluous  shows. 
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finery,  and  equipage,  and  let  your  house  be  plainly  furnished 
with  moderate  conveniencies.  Do  not  consider  what  your 
estate  can  afford,  but  what  right  reasuD  requires. 

Let  yonr  drcsa  be  sober,  I'lean,  and  modest ;  not  to  set  out 
the  beauty  of  your  person,  but  to  declare  the  sobriety  of  your 
mind,  that  yonr  outwanl  garb  may  resemble  the  plainness  of 
yonr  heart.  For  it  is  highly  reasonable,  that  you  should  be 
one  man,  all  of  a  piece,  and  appear  outwardly  sudi  as  you  are 
inwardly. 

As  to  your  me^t  and  drink,  in  them  observe  the  highest  rales 
ot  Christian  temperance  and  sobriety  :  consider  your  body  only 
u  the  servant  of  your  soul ;  and  only  so  nourish  it,  as  it  may 
beat  perform  an  humble  and  obedient  service  to  it 

But,  my  son,  observe  this  as  a  most  pritieipal  thing,  which  I 
ahall  remember  you  of  as  long  as  I  live : 

Hat«  and  despise  all  human  glory,  for  it  is  nothing  else  but 
human  folly.  It  is  the  greato.st  snare,  and  the  greatest  betrayer, 
that  you  can  possibly  admit  into  your  heart. 

Let  every  day  therefore  be  a  day  of  humility,  condescend  to  all 
the  weakness  and  infirmities  of  your  fellow-creaturea,  cover 
their  frailties,  love  their  excellencies,  encourage  their  virtuee^ 
relieve  their  wants,  rejoice  in  their  prosperities,  compassionate 
their  distress,  receive  their  friendship,  overlook  their  unkind- 
neaa,  foigive  their  malice,  be  a  servant  of  servants,  and  conde- 
scend to  do  the  lowest  offices  to  the  lowest  of  mankind. 

Aspire  after  nothing  but  your  own  purity  and  perfection,  and 
have  no  ambition  but  to  do  eveiything  in  so  reasonable  and 
religious  a  manner,  that  you  may  be  glad  that  God  is  every- 
where present,  and  sees  nil  your  actions.  The  greatest  trial  of 
humility  is  an  humble  beliaviour  towards  your  equals  in  age, 
estate,  and  condition  of  life.  Therefore,  be  careful  of  all  the 
motion?  of  your  heart  towards  these  people.  Let  all  your 
behaviour  towards  them  be  governed  by  uufcigned  love.  Have 
no  desire  to  put  any  of  your  equals  below  you,  nor  any  anger 
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at  those  that  would  put  themselves  above  you.  If  they  are 
proud,  they  are  ill  of  a  very  bad  distemper ;  let  Uiem  there- 
fore have  your  tender  pity,  and  i)crhap8  your  meekness  may 
prove  an  occasion  of  their  cure ;  but  if  your  humility  should 
do  them  no  good,  it  will  however  be  the  greatest  good  to 
yourself. 

Remember  that  there  is  but  one  man  in  the  world,  with 
whom  you  are  to  have  perpetual  contention,  and  be  always 
striving  to  exceed  him,  and  that  is  yourself. 

The  time  of  practising  these  precepts,  my  child,  will  soon  be 
over  with  you ;  the  world  will  soon  slip  through  your  hands,  or 
rather  you  will  soon  slip  through  it ;  it  seems  but  the  other  day 
since  I  received  these  same  instructions  from  my  dear  fiither, 
that  I  am  now  Icciving  with  you.  And  the  Grod  that  gave  me 
cara  to  hear,  and  a  heart  to  receive  what  my  father  said  unto 
nie,  will,  I  hoi)c,  give  you  grace  to  love  and  follow  the  same  in- 
stractions. 

BISHOP  nonxE. 

Like  Beveridge,  CiEOROe  Horxe  was  tlie  son  of  a  clergy- 
man. His  father  was  rector  of  Otbani,  near  Maidstone,  in 
Kent,  and  there  he  was  bom,  November  1,  1730.  He  had  a 
veiy  happy  childliood.  His  fatlier,  a  man  of  remarkably  mild 
and  gentle  disjmsitions,  was  fond  of  music,  and  when  his  son 
w;is  an  infant,  he  u.scd  to  awake  him  by  playing  on  a  flute ; 
no  wonder  that  George  carried  through  life  a  love  of  music,  and 
an  affectionate  veneration  for  his  father's  memory. 

As  a  student  of  University  College,  Oxfurd,  Home  became 
a  good  general  scholar,  as  well  as  a  zealous  disciple  of  Hut- 
chinson. The  best  of  his  theology  he  derived  from  the  two 
folios  of  Leslie,  the  author  of  "A  Short  and  Kisy  Method 
with  the  Deists;"  and  from  the  writings  of  William  Law  his 
piety  received  an  intense  and  elevating  impulse.  To  his  sus- 
ceptible temperament  there  was  a  great  charm  in  an  author- 
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ship  80  iDgenious,  so  original,  and  so  earnest  as  Law  and 
Hutchinaon ;  but  in  Home  there  was  sm  amomit  of  good  taste 
and  sober  judgment  which  saved  him  from  the  extravagances 
of  Behmenism,  and  of  those  who  sought  to  make  a  "  Prin- 
cipia"  of  the  Bible. 

He  was  early  elected  a  fellow  of  Magdalen  College,  of  which 
he  became  eventually  president,  and  shortly  before  the  close  of 
his  life  he  was  appointed  Bishop  of  Norwich.  He  died  at 
Bath,  January  17,  1792. 

Bishop  Home  spent  twenty  years  preparing  his  "  Commen- 
tary on  the  Book  of  Psalms/'  *  and  his  devout  painstaking  has 
resulted  in  a  work  of  imperishable  value.  Much  more  learned 
than  it  looks,  it  displays  no  pedantry  to  weary  or  repel  the 
ordinary  reader,  whilst  its  warm  devotional  feeling,  its  beauti- 
ful but  natural  and  unforced  reflections,  and  its  exquisite 
language  have  made  it  one  of  the  dearest  companions  of  Chris- 
tian  retirement  for  the  last  two  generations. 

E\jt  IP^alms  of  BabiU 

Let  us  stop  for  a  moment,  to  contemplate  the  true  character 
of  these  sacred  hymns. 

Greatness  confers  no  exemption  from  the  cares  and  sorrows 
of  life.  Its  share  of  them  frequently  bears  a  melancholy  pro- 
portion to  its  exaltation.  This  the  Israelitish  monarch  expe> 
rienced.  He  sought  in  piety  that  peace  which  he  could  not 
find  in  empire,  and  alleviated  the  disquietudes  of  state  with 
the  exercises  of  devotion. 

His  invaluable  Psalms  convey  those  comforts  to  others  which 
they  afforded  to  himself  Composed  upon  particular  occasions, 
yet  designed  for  general  use ;  delivered  out  as  services  for 
Israelites  under  the  law,  yet  no  less  adapted  to  the  circum- 
stances of  Christians  under  the  gospel ;  they  present  religion 

•  Life  of  Home,  by  W.  Jones,  p.  121. 
2c2 
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to  US  in  the  most  engaging  dress ;  cominnnicating  trutlis  which 
philosophy  could  never  investigate,  in  a  style  which  nDebty  can 
never  equal ;  while  history  is  made  the  vehicle  of  prophecy, 
and  creation  lends  all  its  charms  to  paint  the  glories  of  redemp- 
tion. Calculated  alike  to  profit  and  to  please,  they  inform  the 
understanding,  elevate  the  affections,  and  entertain  the  imagi- 
nation. Indited,  under  the  iufiuonce  of  Him  to  whom  all 
hearts  are  known,  and  all  events  foreknown,  they  suit  man- 
kind in  all  situations,  grateful  as  the  manna  wliich  descended 
from  above,  and  confonned  itself  to  every  palate.  The  fairest 
productions  of  human  wit,  after  a  few  ^>eru8als,  like  gathered 
flowers,  wither  in  our  hands,  and  lose  their  fragnuicy;  but 
these  tuifading  plants  of  paradise  become,  as  we  are  accus- 
tomed to  them,  still  more  and  more  beautiful ;  their  bloom 
appears  to  be  daily  heightened ;  fresh  odours  are  eniitteii,  and 
new  bwects  extracted  from  them.  He  who  hath  once  tasted 
tlieir  excc'llonoies,  will  desire  to  taste  them  yet  airain  :  and  he 
who  tastes  them  oftenest  will  relish  them  best. 

And  now,  could  the  author  flatter  hini-self  that  any  one 
would  take  half  the  pleasure  in  reading  the  following  exi^si- 
tion  which  he  hath  taken  in  writing  it,  he  would  not  fear  the 
loss  of  his  labour.  The  employment  detached  liini  fa^m  the 
bustle  and  hurry  of  life,  the  din  of  politics,  and  the  noi.^  of 
folly;  vanity  and  vexation  flew  away  for  a  season,  cai-e  and 
disquietude  came  not  near  his  dwelling.  He  arose  fresh  as 
the  morning  to  his  task ;  the  silence  of  the  night  invited  him 
to  jiursuc  it ;  and  he  can  truly  siiy,  that  food  and  rest  were  not 
l>referred  before  it.  Every  psalm  improved  mfinitely  upon  his 
acquaintance  with  it,  and  no  one  gave  him  uneasiness  but  the 
last ;  for  then  he  grieved  that  his  work  was  done.  Happier 
hours  than  those  wliieh  have  been  s])ent  on  these  meditations 
on  the  Songs  of  Sion,  he  never  expects  to  see  in  tliis  world 
Very  pleasantly  did  they  pass,  and  moved  smoothly  and  swiftly 
along:  for  when  thus  engaged,  he  counted  no  time.     They 
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are  gone,  but  have  left  a  relish  and  a  fragrance  upon  the  mind, 
and  the  remembrance  of  them  is  sweet. 


HENRY  VENN. 

Few  biographies  are  more  delightful  and  edifying  than  the 
life  of  the  wise,  faithful,  and  eminent  rector  of  Yelling.  From 
its  pages  we  extract  two  characteristic  letters. 

3Life  in  tijc  l^arsonncje. 

You  tell  me  you  have  no  idea  how  we  go  on.  Take  the 
following  sketch.  I  am  up  one  of  the  first  in  the  house,  soon 
after  five  oVlock ;  and  when  prayer  and  reading  the  blessed 
Word  is  done,  my  daughters  make  their  appearance ;  and  I 
teach  them  till  Mrs  Venn  comes  down,  at  half-past  eight. 
Then  family  prayer  begins,  which  is  often  very  sweet,  as  my 
mother's  maid,  and  my  own  servants,  are  all,  I  believe,  bom  of 
God.  The  children  begin  to  sing  prettily,  and  our  praises,  I 
trust,  are  heard  on  higli.  From  breakfast,  we  are  all  em- 
ployed, till  we  ride  out,  in  fine  weather,  two  hours  for  health ; 
and  after  dumer  employed  again.  At  six,  I  have  always  one 
hour  for  solemn  meditation  and  walking*  in  my  house,  till 
seven.  We  have  then,  sometimes  twenty,  sometimes  more  or 
less,  of  the  people,  to  whom  I  expound  the  Word  of  the 
blessed  God :  several  aj^pear  much  affected ;  and  sometimes 
Jesus  stands  in  the  midst,  and  saith,  "  Peace  be  unto  you !" 
Our  devotions  end  at  eight :  we  sup,  and  go  to  rest  at  ten. 
On  Sundays,  I  am  still  enabled  to  speak  six  hours,  at  three 
different  times,  to  my  own  great  suri)rise.  O  the  goodness  of 
Ood,  in  raising  me  up  ! 

•  It  was  Mr  Venn's  habit  to  engage  In  devotional  exercises  of  meclitation 
sad  prayer  during  this  hour,  whilst  walking  alone^  either  in  a  large  rcoin  of 
ike  house,  or  sometimes  in  the  church. 
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Hcttn  to  a  SaugliUT. 

Yeluho,  Ju^p  U,  1784. 
My  dear  Jane, — Yesterday  your  Trelcome  letter  arrived ; 

and  we  all,  as  you  conclude,  unite  in  praising  our  God,  who 
hears  our  prayers,  and  is  richly  deserving  our  Iotc,  for  HiB 
benefits  bestowed  upon  us  in  this  world,  even  of  a  temporal 
nature.  The  natural  man  loses  the  sweetest  part  of  enjoyment, 
even  of  the  only  things  he  can  enjoy.  He  cats  and  drinks, 
and  feasts  upon  the  creature,  as  a  brute,  not  knowing  fixmi 
whence  it  comes.  If  his  pleasure  and  comfort  are  in  a  tender 
and  beloved  wife,  an  amiable  child,  or  afifectionate  friend — the 
wife,  or  child,  or  friend,  is  alL  A  true  Christian,  on  the  con- 
trary, enjoys  the  gift  more  richly,  as  a  gift  firom  his  bountiful 
God.  "  This  excellent  woman,  so  beloved  by  me,"  he  says, 
*^  the  liord  found  out  and  bestowed  upon  me.  This  pleasant 
child,  who  gives  me  growing  delight,  is  a  plant  of  His  plant- 
ing. Care,  in  education,  would  have  been  fruitless,  had  not 
His  grace  crowned  it  with  success." 

I  am  rejoiced  to  see  you  are  led  to  be  thankful,  and  to  re- 
ceive, with  thanksgiving  to  our  blessed  God,  His  tender  pro- 
tection. By  returning  praise  for  the  daily  favours  we  receive, 
we  shall  acquire  a  habit  of  thankfiilness,  wliich  is  pleasing  and 
honourable  to  God,  comfort  to  the  mind,  and  health  to  the 
body  in  most  cases ;  for  a  cheerful  heart  doeth  good,  like  a 
medicine. 

Such  improvement  my  belove<l  daughter  is  enabled,  gloiy 
be  to  God,  to  make  of  temporal  blessings.  Yet  these  only 
lead  the  way  to,  and  prepare  the  mind  to  be  the  more  affected 
with,  the  spiritual  blessings  we  enjoy.  What  cause  have  all 
those  to  break  out  in  holy  joy,  who  have  a  heart  given  them 
to  seek  after  God,  to  desire  restoration  to  the  proper  state  of 
an  immortal  creature — a  state  of  love  to  lus  Maker,  of  entire 
dependence  u^m  H\ii\,  of  union  of  will  with  Him,  of  delight 
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m  His  name,  of  an  abiding  supreme  desire  to  please  Him  in 
our  place  and  station  !  What  cause  to  sing  with  joy,  that  the 
certain  possession  of  these  tempers  is  gained  by  the  know- 
ledge of  Gk)d  manifest  in  the  flesh  : — for  there,  love,  beyond 
everything  seen  or  known  by  men  or  angels,  is  displayed ! 
" My  Qod"  the  believer  says,  "  who  hast  lived,  and  laboured, 
and  fought,  and  been  wounded,  and  slain,  in  getting  life  and 
salvation  for  me — how  shall  I  thank  Thee  with  becoming 
ardour !  how  shall  I  love  Thee  as  I  ought ! — I  am  Thine ! 
Oh,  save  me  from  ever  grieving  Thee,  by  forgetting  my  im- 
mense debt  to  Thee  ! " 

Such  aspirations  as  these,  souls  which  are  bom  from  above, 
at  times,  feel ;  though  the  best  arc  often  dull,  and  stupid,  and 
cold,  to  astonishment,  in  this  matter.  When  you  find  your 
precious  soul  in  this  unbecoming  frame  towards  your  God  and 
Saviour,  be  not  discouraged,  much  less  call  in  question  your 
&ith,  but  confess,  frankly,  your  corruption,  and  enlarge  upon 
ity  and  then  humbly  beg  :  "  Quicken  me,  O  Lord,  according  to 
Thy  word — according  to  Thy  loving-kindness  !  I  should  never 
have  had  one  thought  of  gratitude  and  love,  hadst  Thou  not 
excited  it  in  me  !  Hast  Thou  begun  to  restore  my  soul,  and 
wilt  Thou  not  cirr}'  on  the  work  ?  That  be  far  from  Thee  !" 
Such  humble  expostulations  are  pleasing  to  the  Lord,  and  not 
without  success. 

The  very  same  thunder-stonn  you  were  in,  reached,  in  great 
violence,  to  Orlingbury.  It  is  good  to  be  above  fear  that 
"hath  torment,"  in  such  a\\^ul  weather.  Christians  should 
labour  much  not  to  fear,  as  men  without  God  have  cause  to 
do.  And  if  fear  of  death  makes  us  dismayed  at  the  storm, 
we  ought  to  examine  whence  that  fear  arises,  and  not  rest,  till 
we  can  say,  "  Death  is  ours."  It  is  but  a  bad  return  for  all 
His  precious  promises — and  love  stronger  than  death,  which 
Christ  has  had  for  us — to  tremble  and  quake,  in  case  He 
fihould  take  us  to  Himself.     I  grant  that  our  nerves  are  soon 
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shaken,  but  our  Qod  has  access  to  our  spirits^  and  can 

strengthen  us,  and  give  us  firmness ;  and  will,  whsa  m  pray 

to  Him,  that  for  the  credit  of  our  faith  in  His  name,  we  may 

not  fear  for  the  body,  but  sanctify  the  Lord  Gkkl  in  our  hearts, 

and  let  Him  be  our  fear,  and  let  Him  be  our  dread.     Wishing 

you  much  of  His  presence,  much  more  knowledge,  and  futh, 

and  love,  and  every  divine  temper — and  often,  every  day, 

thinking  of  you — ^with  kind  love  from  your  dear  m^mmAj  I 

remain  your  affectionate  father, 

H.  Vejih. 

P,S. — What  is  this  ?  All  this  a  postscript !  Why,  it  is 
almost  as  long  as  the  long  letter! — So  it  is.  And  all  tins 
postscript  is,  to  inform  you,  and  your  dear  fellow  travellers, 
how  it  fared  with  me  after  we  parted,  and  of  several  other 
particulars  in  the  way  of  conversation.  Chcarmiug  was  the 
summer's  breeze,  and  nothing,  in  my  way  to  Kettering,  to 
interrupt  my  most  serious  thoughts  on  the  constitution  of 
things  here,  plainly  concurring,  with  the  Word  of  God,  to 
prove  that  "  this  is  not  our  rest."  Friends  who  are  most 
happy  in  each  other,  and  tender  relations,  are  not  long  to- 
gether ;  their  interviews  are  soon  at  an  end.  How  is  the  mind 
relieved  by  particular  prayer  for  them,  and  lively  hope  of  their 
safety,  being  interested  in  the  great  salvation  of  God  !  With 
thoughts  of  this  kind,  and  prayer,  and  singing,  I  reached  my 
destination.  No  sooner  was  I  come  to  Orlinbury,  than  Mr  and 
Mrs  Scott  from  Olney  (who  were  visiting  in  the  parish)  came 
in  ;  and  very  glad  we  were  to  meet.  He  is  a  man  of  right 
spirit,  always  about  his  Master  s  business ;  and  has  a  tongue 
given  him,  which  is  "  a  well  of  life,"  always  ministering  grace 
to  the  hearers.  One  hour  was  all  the  time  we  could  spend  to- 
gether ;  and  then  he  engaged  me  to  make  an  exchange  on  the 
last  Sunday  in  August,  God  willing. 

Kitty  acta  out  well.    James  M.   sent  for  medicine  for  his 
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wife,  who  has  a  feyer.  Kitty  desired,  immediately,  she  might 
walk  over  to  see  the  patient ;  for  she  could  not  otherwise  tell 
what  to  prescribe.  I  am  very  glad  to  see  her  tread  in  your 
steps.  Oh,  may  we  all  love  the  poor  more,  and  study  to  help 
them,  and  not  fear  the  ftdfilment  of  the  promise  !  I  paid  J. 
Peters  her  eight  shillings ;  and  she  gets  into  her  little  house 
this  day.  She  went  away  from  the  parsonage  rejoicing.  A 
parsonage  should  be  a  place  of  refuge — a  house  of  mercy.  The 
▼ery  sight  of  it  should  be  pleasing  to  the  \yooT  and  desolate. 
Prayer,  to  be  helped,  and  enabled  to  help  the  poor,  will  be 
answered  ; — and  such  aid,  so  obtained,  is  matter  of  great  thank- 
fulness. 

JOHN  NEWTON. 

To  this  father  of  many  faithful, — so  quaint,  so  kind,  so 
shrewd,— our  readers  have  already  been  introduced.*  His 
sermons  are  not  remarkable,  and  his  volume  of  Church  History 
is  inferior  to  ^lilner ;  but  "  his  letters  are  weighty,"  and  few 
hymns  are  more  endeared  than 

^^  How  sweet  the  uanie  of  Jesus  sounds," 
and  some  others  which  he  added  to  the  Olney  collection. 

STJinss  Eobclg.t 

"  WhataocTer  [things  are  lorely,  whatsooTer  things  arc  of  good  report, — 

think  on  these  things." — Phil.  ir.  8. 

Dear  Sir, — The  precept  which  I  have  chosen  for  my  motto 
is  applicable  to  many  particulars,  which  are  but  seldom  and 
occasionally  mentioned  fiom  the  pulpit.  There  are  improprie- 
ties of  conduct,  which,  though  usually  considered  as  foibles 

*  Christian  Classics,  toI.  ir.  p.  250. 
t  From  "  Letters  by  Omieroa,"  &e. 
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xhaL  IiardlT  de^rrc  a  serere  censure,  are  properij  smfol ;  for 
thoQ^  9oiii«  of  tLem  nuiv  not  j«em  to  violate  any  express 
vx'mziiaad  of  Scriicnre.  yet  ther  are  contrarj  to  that  accoracj 
*w.<  cirx:izzxi;!|>«cci*.^  which  bewme  our  pix>fesflioiL    A  Chziatian, 

bv  coe  teaor  of  his  hiizh  ealliiuz.  Ls  bijond  to  avoid  even  the 
arp«annjC«  of  evil :  and  his  deportment  should  not  only  be  np- 
ci^h?  &»  CO  his  kadin^  principles^  but  amiable  and  engaging; 
and  3d  CT!e  &$  (H.t««?ibLe  from  every  inconsistence  and  blemish. 
The  ckiTxcters  of  some  valuable  persons  are  clouded ;  and  the 
induenoe  they  uiLrhc  •.-therwi^  have,  creatly  counteracted  by 
vx-m^'orativeiy  small  laulcs :  yet  fiiults  they  certainly  are ;  and  it 
w«:cld  be  w^eli  if  thoy  li -uld  be  miule  ?•>  sensible  of  them,  and  of 
their  ill  effcvts.  as  :::a:  thev  miiAt  earnest  I  v  watch,  and  strive, 
i7.'I  V  r.iy  ?  ^jItis:  : li-  "i .  I  kno w  n-  ■ :  h  w :  >  1 1]  •! ain  myself  bett er 
:Lj^  --T  ;i::r:::i-  :i- .:  :V  ■  r.rliii';'?  fa  :'.--  portraits,  to  each  cf 
v.:v.;ii  I  :irvn.J::::i  ?»  Lio  >:p  r^-  rtsciiiolan-xs  Tuav  be  f.^md  ia 
r-:il  li:V.  I  .1  :.  :  ^'fb.  :o  s*.:  r:iv  r::\.kr5  to  work  to  find  oat 
>u:!i  rcs:zi':Lir.:t:?  :•.:-•  :i_:  tljir  r.ei^h':-  ur?:  Lut  ^ould  advise 
til-,  ii:  :•;  '.x.i n . : -^ ,  : :i r.  t'u*. ' v.  Tirht tb :  r  : I: .  v  oa mi ■ .' t.  in  •>! i e  or  •  ^ t hor 
«. :  :li. ::;.  -i:  so  *>-  r  ><  .:: .  rrj.'V>  i.f  :b.:Lr  .  '^ii  features :  a^d  though 
I  j;  ■•-  .i k  •  :*  :.  i .  -vi  •. :: '  r.  ..'t?  :.:-:.:■  r \art  >  r ^  t he  so veral  c banic ters 
in.vy  .1  ur:':?;?  '.o  :  :r.  1  h-re  and  tfcori-  am-^n^r  the  women:  for 
th:  "Jiivcrrjv:::  ::<  ;i:ii  evils  r-i  a  f..il-.n  i:;-:iire  are  egudJv  en- 

*  «  Y  m  9 

Au<rorL:<  is  a  >.'-:■.:  a:i  i  tXv}m:«I:irv  Christiau.       Ko  has  3 
vi :■:■•.  vstonsive.  anl  •.xivrinijiital  kii"wV.i:.v  of  diWno  thini^jw 

•  •-  -^ 

Iiid.xi'.'.y  aiivl  Livarlibly  :r.io  t-.-  lii<  ['rin .iplos.  ho  sroms  with 
a  i:.:.I-.'  >i:::^:'a7::v  t!:e  t-.-nv:::  --f  the  worl  I,  and  can  neither  be 
br.-Avl  n;r  :nt:L::-.L;-:>.'l  f:-  in  :;:■:■  ia:L  r-f  ».U:ty.  IL:  Is  a  rouA 
k\L\iii  vA  ■;:'  -:r.:i:  ::-.:r:::>:::  va^:.^  ,i:i..:  w./uM  srarkle  witliadL?- 
tinr^'.isL.d  I'istr:  if  I::  w.ro  more  ^-:i-h-.-"l:  but  tht-'U:ib  the 
^Vo^A  of  G'.-J  i>  Lis  daily  >:;:  :y.  an-.l  he  ''fizcs  the  preoei'ts,  as 
well  as  tI:o  vr».  iiiiscs,  iii'-ro  than  thousands  of  cdd  and  silver. 
tliere  is  one  precept  he  seems  to  have  overlooked ;  I  mean  that 
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of  the  apostle,  '^  Be  courteous."  Instead  of  that  gentleness  and 
condescension  which  will  always  be  expected  from  a  professed 
follower  of  the  meek  and  lowly  Jesus,  there  is  a  harshness  in 
his  manner  which  makes  him  more  admired  than  beloved; 
and  they  who  truly  love  him,  often  feel  more  constraint  than 
pleasure  when  in  his  company.  His  intimate  friends  are 
satisfied  that  he  is  no  stranger  to  true  humility  of  heart;  but 
these  are  few.  By  others  he  is  thought  proud,  dogmatic,  and 
self-important;  nor  can  this  prejudice  against  him  be  easily 
removed,  until  he  can  lay  aside  that  cynical  air  which  he  has 
unhappily  contracted. 

Humanus  is  generous  and  benevolent.  His  feelings  are 
lively,  and  his  expressions  of  them  strong.  No  one  is  more 
distant  from  sordid  views,  or  less  influenced  by  a  selfish  spirit. 
His  heart  bums  with  love  to  Jesus,  and  he  is  ready  to  receive 
with  open  arms  all  who  love  his  Saviour.  Yet  with  an  upright 
and  friendly  spirit,  which  entitles  hiui  to  the  love  and  esteem 
of  all  who  know  him,  he  has  not  everything  we  would  wish  in 
a  friend*  In  some  respects,  thougli  not  in  the  most  criminal 
sense,  he  bridleth  not  his  tongue.  Should  you,  without  wit- 
ness or  writing,  intrust  him  with  untold  gold,  you  would  run 
no  risk  of  loss;  but  if  you  intrust  him  with  a  secret,  you 
thereby  put  it  in  the  possession  of  the  public.  Not  that  ho 
would  wilfully  betray  you,  but  it  is  his  infirmity.  He  knows 
not  how  to  keep  a  secret ;  it  escapes  from  him  before  he  is 
aware.  So  likewise  as  to  matters  of  fact :  in  things  which  are 
of  great  importance,  and  where  he  is  sufficiently  informed,  no 
man  has  a  stricter  regard  to  truth ;  but  in  the  smaller  concerns 
of  common  life,  whether  it  be  from  credulity,  or  from  a  strange 
and  blamable  inadvertence,  he  frequently  grieves  and  surprises 
those  who  know  his  real  character,  by  saying  the  thing  that 
is  not.  Thus  they  to  whom  he  opens  his  very  heart,  dare 
not  make  him  returns  of  equal  confidence ;  and  they  who  in 
some  cases  would  venture  their  lives  upon  his  word,  in  others 

VOL.  IV.  2  D 
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are  afraid  of  telling  a  story  after  him.     How  lamentable  are 
such  blemishes  in  such  a  person ! 

Prudens,  though  not  of  a  generous  natural  temper,  is  a  par- 
taker of  that  grace  \vhich  opens  the  heart,  and  inspires  a  dis- 
position to  love  and  to  good  works.     He  bestows  not  his  alms 
to  be  seen  of  men ;  but  they  who  have  the  best  opportunitieB 
of  knowing  what  he  does  for  the  relief  of  others,  and  of  com- 
paring  it  with  his  ability,  can  acquit  him  in  good  measure  of 
the  charge  which  another  part  of  ins  conduct  exposes  him  ta 
For  Prudens  is  a  great  economist;  and  though  he  would  not 
willingly  wrong  or  injure  any  person,  yet  the  meannesses  to 
which  he  will  submit,  either  to  save  or  gain  a  penny  in  what 
he  accounts  an  honest  way,  are  a  great  discredit  to  his  proles- 
sion.     He  is  punctual  in  fulfilling  liis  engagements;  but  ex- 
ceedingly hard,  strii^^,  and  suspicious  in  making  his  bargains. 
And  in  his  dress,  and  every  article  of  his  personal  concerns,  he 
is  content  to  be  so  much  below  the  station  in  which  the  provi- 
dence of  God  has  placed  him,  that  to  those  who  are  not  ac- 
quainted with  his  i>rivatc  benefactions  to  the  poor,  he  ap|)ears 
under  tlie  hateful  character  of  a  miser,  and  to  be  governed  by 
that  love  of  money  wliich  the  Scripture  declares  to  be  the  root 
of  all  evil,  and  inconsistent  with  the  tnie  luve  of  God  and  of 
the  saints. 

Volatilis  is  sufficiently  exact  in  performing  his  promises  in 
such  instances  as  he  thinks  of  real  importance.  If  he  bids  a 
person  dej^end  upon  his  assistance,  he  viiW  not  dLsapj^oint  his 
expectations.  Perhaps  he  is  equally  sincere  in  all  his  promises 
at  the  time  of  niakinix  them;  but  for  want  of  method  in  the 
management  of  his  affairs,  he  is  always  in  a  hurry,  always  too 
late,  and  has  always  some  engagement  upon  his  hands  with 
wliicli  it  is  impossible  he  can  comply :  yet  he  goes  on  in  this 
way,  exposing  himself  and  others  to  continual  disapi>oint- 
ments.  He  accepts,  without  a  thought,  proposals  which  are 
incompatible  with  each  other,  and  will  perhaps  undertake  to  be 
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at  two  or  three  different  and  distant  places  at  the  same  hour. 
This  has  been  so  long  his  practice,  that  nobody  now  expects 
him  till  they  see  him.  In  other  respects  he  is  a  good  sort  of 
man;  but  this  want  of  punctuality,  which  runs  through  his 
whole  deportment,  puts  everything  out  of  course  in  which  he 
is  concerned,  abroad  and  at  home.  Yolatilis  excuses  himself 
as  well  he  can,  and  chiefly  by  alleging,  that  the  things  in  which 
he  fjuls  are  of  no  great  consequence.  But  he  would  do  well  to 
remember,  that  truth  is  a  sacred  thing,  and  ought  not  to  be 
violated  in  the  smallest  matters,  without  an  unforeseen  and 
unavoidable  prevention.  Such  a  trifling  turn  of  spirit  lessens 
the  weight  of  a  person's  character,  though  he  makes  no  pre- 
tentions to  religion,  and  is  a  still  greater  blemish  in  a  pro- 
fessor. 

Cessator  is  not  chargeable  with  being  buried  in  the  cares  and 
bnainess  of  the  present  life  to  the  neglect  of  the  one  thing 
needful ;  but  he  greatly  neglects  the  duties  of  his  station.  Had 
he  been  sent  into  the  world  only  to  read,  pray,  hear  sermons, 
and  join  in  religious  conversation,  he  might  pass  for  an  emi- 
nent Christian.  But  though  it  is  to  be  hoped,  that  his 
abounding  in  these  exercises  springs  from  a  heart-attachment 
to  divine  things,  his  conduct  evidences  that  his  judgment  is 
weak,  and  his  views  of  his  Christian  calling  arc  veiy  narrow 
and  defective.  He  does  not  consider,  that  waiting  upon  God 
n  the  public  and  private  ordinances  is  designed,  not  to  excuse 
hb  firom  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  civil  life,  but  to  instruct, 
atrengthen,  and  qualify  us  for  their  {>erformance.  His  affairs 
are  in  disorder,  and  his  family  and  connexions  are  likely  to 
suffer  by  his  indolence.  He  thanks  God  that  he  is  not  worldly- 
minded;  but  he  is  an  idle  and  unfaithfid  member  of  society, 
and  causes  the  way  of  truth  to  be  e\'il  spoken  of.  Of  such  the 
apostle  has  determined,  that  "  if  any  man  will  not  work,  neither 
should  he  eat.'' 

Curiosos  is  upright  and  imblamable  in  his  general  deport- 
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mcnt,  and  no  stranger  to  the  experiences  of  a  tme  Christian. 
His  conversation  u|K>n  these  subjects  is  often  satisfiurtory  and 
edifying.  He  would  be  a  much,  more  agreeable  companion, 
were  it  not  for  an  impertinent  desire  of  knowing  everybody's 
business,  and  the  grounds  of  every  hint  that  is  occasionally 
dropped  in  discourse  where  he  is  present.  This  puts  him  upon 
asking  a  multiplicity  of  needless  and  improper  questions;  and 
obliges  those  who  know  him,  to  be  continually  uj>on  their  guard, 
and  to  treat  him  mth  reserve.  He  catechises  even  strangers, 
and  is  unwilling  to  part  with  them  until  he  is  punctually  in- 
formed of  all  their  connexions,  employments,  and  designs.  For 
this  idle  curiosity  he  i.s  marked  and  avoided  as  a  busy-body; 
and  they  who  have  the  best  opinion  of  him,  cannot  but  wonder 
that  a  man,  who  appears  to  have  so  many  better  things  to  em- 
ploy his  tlioughts,  should  find  leisure  to  amuse  himself  with 
what  does  not  at  all  concern  liini.  AVere  it  not  for  the  nilea 
of  civility,  he  would  be  aftronted  ever}'  day :  and  if  he  would 
attend  to  the  cold  and  evasive  answers  he  receives  to  his  in- 
quiries, or  even  to  the  looks  ^^^th  which  they  are  accompanied, 
!ie  might  learn,  that,  though  lie  means  no  harm,  ho  appears  to 
a  great  disadvantage,  and  that  this  prying  disposition  is  very 
un]»leasing. 

Quenilus  wastes  much  of  his  precious  time  in  declaiming 
agauist  the  management  of  public  affairs:  though  he  has 
neither  access  to  the  springs  which  move  the  wheels  of  govern- 
ment, nor  influence  either  to  accelerate  or  retard  their  motions. 
Our  national  concerns  are  no  more  affected  bv  the  remonstrances 
of  Quenilus,  than  the  heavenly  bodies  are  by  the  disjnites  of 
astronomers.  While  the  newspapers  are  the  chief  .s*.>urces  of 
his  intelligence,  and  his  situation  precludes  him  from  being  a 
competent  judge  either  of  matters  of  fact,  or  matters  of  right, 
why  should  Querulus  trouble  himself  with  jiohtics  ?  This 
would  be  a  weakness,  if  we  consider  him  only  as  a  meml>er 
of  society  *,  bul  \£  \j<i  eounider  him  as  a  Christian,  it  is  worse 
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than  weakness :  it  is  a  sinfiil  conformity  to  the  men  of  the 
world,  who  look  no  further  than  to  second  causes,  and  forget 
that  the  Lord  reigns.  If  a  Christian  be  placed  in  a  public 
sphere  of  action,  he  should  undoubtedly  be  faithful  to  his 
calling,  and  endeavour  by  all  lawful  methods  to  transmit  our 
privileges  to  posterity :  but  it  would  be  better  for  Querulus  to 
let  the  dead  bury  the  dead.  There  are  people  enough  to  make 
a  noise  about  political  matters,  who  know  not  how  to  employ 
their  time  to  better  purj)ose.  Our  Lord's  kingdom  is  not  of 
this  world;  and  most  of  His  people  may  do  their  country  much 
more  essential  service  by  pleading  for  it  in  prayer,  than  by 
finding  fault  with  things  which  they  have  no  power  to  alter. 
If  Querulus  had  opportunity  of  spending  a  few  months  under 
some  of  the  governments  upon  the  continent  (I  may,  indeed,  say 
under  any  of  them),  he  would  probably  bring  home  with  him 
a  more  grateful  sense  of  the  Lord's  goodness  to  him,  in  ap- 
pointing his  lot  in  Britain.  As  it  is,  his  zeal  is  not  only  un- 
profitable to  others,  but  hurtful  to  himself.  It  embitters  his 
spirit,  it  diverts  his  thoughts  from  things  of  greater  importance, 
and  prevents  hun  from  feeling  the  value  of  those  blessings, 
civil  and  religious,  which  he  actually  possesses :  and  could  he 
(as  he  wishes)  prevail  on  many  to  act  in  the  same  spirit,  the 
governing  powers  might  be  irritated  to  take  every  opportunity 
of  abridging  that  religious  liberty  which  we  are  favoured  with 
above  all  the  nations  upon  earth.  Let  me  remind  Querulus, 
that  the  hour  is  approaching,  when  many  things,  which  at  pre- 
sent too  much  engross  his  thoughts  and  inflame  his  passions, 
will  appear  as  foreign  to  him  as  what  is  now  transacting  among 
the  Tartars  or  Chinese. 

Other  improprieties  of  conduct,  which  lessen  the  influence 
and  spot  the  profession  of  some  who  wish  well  to  the  cause 
of  Christ,  might  be  enumerated,  but  these  may  suffice  for  a 
specimen. 


2d2 


THE  LAITY. 

The  names  of  Addison,  of  Soame  Jenyns  and  Abraham 
Tucker,  have  already  passed  under  our  review;  William  Cowper 
and  several  others  will  come  before  us  among  the  poets  of  the 
eighteenth  century;  and  amongst  its  apologists  it  was  only  the 
want  of  space  which  constrained  us  to  omit  Lord  Lyttleton  and 
Gilbei*t  West.  But  it  would  be  injustice  to  our  subject  and  to 
our  readers  if  we  took  no  notice  of  others  who  were  amongst 
the  most  popular  writers  of  the  period ;  and  (^f  one  at  least 
■who,  if  not  i>rcciscly  a  po])ular  author,  is  a  genius  of  whom 
Britain  is  pr^ud,  and  for  whom  the  civilised  world  is  grateful 

SIR  ISAAC  NEWTON. 

When  inaugurating  the  statue  at  Ciranthani,*  Lord  Brougham 
began  his  address  by  saying  :  **  We  are  this  day  assembled  t«) 
commemorate  him  of  whom  the  cnn.st'iit  of  nations  has  declared 
that  that  man  is  cliargeable  with  nothing  like  a  followers 
exaggeration  or  local  partiality,  who  pronounces  the  name  of 
Kewton  as  that  of  the  gi-eatest  genius  ever  bestowed  by  the 
bounty  of  Providence,  for  instriuting  mankind  on  the  frame  of 
the  imiverse,  and  the  laws  by  ^^hieh  it  is  governed  : — 

*  Whose  pcnius  dimmed  all  otlicr  men's  as  fnr 
As  docs  tlie  mid-day  sun  the  miduijjht  star.'  '^ 

But  it  was  not  the  frame  of  the  universe  alone,  and  its 
material  laws,  which  this  great  thinker  desired  to  look  into. 
Early  in  life  he  had  turned  his  poweiful  understanding  to  the 
study  of  theology,  and  found  a  special  attraction  in  the  pro- 

♦  St\|l<imLer21,  1858. 
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phctical  books  of  the  Bible.  Soon  after  his  death  appeared 
his  "  Observations  upon  the  Prophecies  of  Daniel,  and  the 
Apocalyi^se  of  St  John"  (1733),  and  his  "Lexicon  Propheti- 
"Cum"  in  1737.  One  great  merit  of  these  works  is  their  effort 
to  establish  general  principles  of  interpretation,  and  to  furnish 
a  key  to  the  symbolical  language  of  Scripture ;  nor  need  it  be 
any  disparagement  to  the  illustrious  author  if  his  prophetical 
investigations  have  failed  to  command  the  general  and  final 
assent  accorded  to  the  "  Principia  Mathematica." 

Sir  Isaac  Newton  was  bom  at  Woolsthorpe,  six  miles  south 
from  Qrantham,  in  Lincolnshire,  December  25,  1642.  He 
studied  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  and  in  1667  became 
a  fellow.  His  analysis  of  light  and  other  optical  discoveries 
were  made  before  1672.  The  "  Principia,"  unfolding  the  laws 
of  universal  gravitation,  appeared  in  1686.  Succeeding  Dr 
Isaac  Barrow  as  Lucasian  professor  of  mathematics  in  1669, 
he  represented  the  university  in  the  convention  parliament  in 
1689,  and  was  appointed  master  of  the  mint  in  1697.  From 
the  year  1703  he  held  the  presidency  of  the  Royal  Society 
until  his  death,  which  took  place  at  Kensington,  March  20, 
1728.* 

^etiot)d  of  )Propf)etic  Siijspirattcn. 

In  the  infancy  of  the  nation  of  Israel,  when  God  had  given 
them  a  law,  and  made  a  covenant  with  them  to  be  their  God 
if  they  would  keep  His  commandments,  He  sent  prophets  to 
reclaim  them  as  often  as  they  revolted  to  the  worship  of  other 
gods ;  and  upon  their  returning  to  Him,  they  sometimes  re- 
newed the  covenant  which  they  had  broken.  These  propheta 
He  continued  to  send  till  the  davs  of  Ezra :  but  after  their 
prophecies  were  read  in  the  synagogues,  those  prophecies  were 
thought  sufficient.     For  if  the  people  would  not  hear  Moses 

^  See  the  copious  and  eloquent  "  Memoirs  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton,"  by  Sir 
David  Brewster.    2  vols.    1855. 
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and  the  old  prophets,  they  would  hear  no  new  ones,  no  not 
though  they  should  rise  from  the  dead.  At  length,  when  a 
new  truth  was  to  bo  preached  to  the  Qentiles — ^namely,  that 
Jesus  was  the  Christ,  God  sent  new  prophets  and  teachers; 
but  alter  their  writings  were  also  received  and  read  in  the 
synagogues  of  the  Christians,  prophecy  ceased  a  second  time. 
We  have  Moses,  the  prophets  and  apostles,  and  the  words  of 
Christ  himself;  and  if  we  will  not  hear  them,  we  shall  be 
more  inexcusable  than  the  Jews.  For  the  prophets  and 
apostles  have  foretold,  that  as  Israel  often  revolted  and  brake 
the  covenant,  and  upon  repentance  renewed  it,  so  there  should 
be  a  fjEJling  away  among  the  Christians  soon  after  the  days  of 
the  apostles,  and  that  in  the  latter  days  God  would  destroy 
the  imi)cnitent  revolters,  and  make  a  new  covenant  with  His 
people.  And  the  giving  ear  to  the  prophets  is  a  fundamental 
character  of  the  true  Church.  For  God  has  so  ordered  the 
prophecies,  that  in  the  latter  days  the  wise  may  understand, 
but  the  wicked  shall  do  wickedly,  and  none  of  the  wicked 
shall  understand  (Dan.  xiL  D,  10).  The  authority  of  emperors, 
kings,  and  princes  is  human ;  the  authority  of  councils,  synods, 
bishops,  and  presbyters  is  human.  The  authority  of  the  pro- 
phets is  divine,  and  comprehends  the  sum  of  religion,  reckon- 
ing Moses  and  the  apostles  among  the  prophets ;  and  if  an 
angel  from  heaven  preach  any  other  gospel  than  what  they 
have  delivered,  let  him  be  accursed.  Their  writings  contain 
the  covenant  between  God  and  His  people,  with  instnictions 
for  keeping  this  covenant,  instances  of  God's  judgments  upon 
them  that  break  it,  and  predictions  of  things  to  come.  While 
the  people  of  God  keep  the  covenant,  they  continue  to  be  His 
people ;  when  they  break  it,  they  cease  to  bo  His  people  or 
Church,  and  become  the  synagogue  of  Satan,  who  say  they  are 
Jews  and  are  not.  And  no  power  on  earth  is  authorised  to 
alter  this  covenant. 
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SIR  RICHARD  STEELE. 

The  fame  of  Sir  Richard  rests  on  "  The  Tatler,"  "  The  Spec 
tator,"  "  The  Guardian,''  and  "  The  Englishman,"— the  first  in 
that  unique  and  charming  series  known  as  "The  British 
Essayists."  But  his  first  publication  was  "The  Christian 
Hero."  He  wrote  it  when  an  ensign  in  the  Guards,  and  pub- 
lished it  with  his  name  in  1701.  He  hoped  that,  even  if  it  did 
BO  other  good,  it  would  be  a  stimulus  to  his  own  virtuous 
exertions,  and  a  monitor  when  he  fell  short  of  Ins  own  stan- 
dard. Even  in  this  respect  it  is  to  be  feared  that  it  was  not 
always  quite  successful. 

Steele  was  a  native  of  Dublin,  and  bom  there  in  1671.  He 
died  at  his  own  estate,  Llangunnor,  in  Wales,  September  1, 
1729. 

St  ^ml 

Meekness  is  to  the  mind,  what  a  good  mien  is  to  the  body, 
without  which  the  best  limbed  and  finest  complexioned  person 
may  be  very  disagreeable;  and  with  it,  a  very  homely  and 
plain  one  cannot  be  so  :  for  a  good  air  supplies  the  imperfec- 
tion of  feature  and  shape,  by  throwing  a  certain  beauty  on  the 
whole,  which  covers  the  disagrceableness  of  the  parts.  It  has 
a  state  and  humility  peculiar  to  itself  above  all  virtues,  like 
the  holy  Scripture,  its  sacred  record,  where  the  highest  things 
«re  expressed  in  the  most  easy  terms,  and  which  carries 
throughout  a  condescending  explanation,  and  a  certain  meek- 
ness of  style. 

With  this  circumstance,  and  this  ready  virtue,  the  faithful 
followers  of  a  crucified  Master  were  to  shape  their  course  to  an 
eternal  kingdom,  and,  with  that  in  prospect,  to  contemn  the 
hazards  and  disasters  of  a  cruel  and  impenitent  generation. 
•Great  were  the  actions  and  sufferings  of  all  our  blessed  Savi- 
oui^s  apostles ;  but  St  Paul  being  peculiarly  sent  to  us  who 
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were  or  are  Qentiles,  he,  methinks,  more  particularly  challenges 
our  regard.  God,  who  bestowed  upon  others  snpematurally 
the  gift  of  tongues,  but  not  of  arts,  thought,  therefore,  fit  to 
make  use  of  him,  ali-eady  master  in  some  measure  of  both,  and 
qualified  to  converse  with  the  jwliter  world,  by  his  acquaint- 
ance with  their  studies,  laws,  and  customs.  But  though  he 
shews  himself,  by  frequent  brisk  sallies  and  quick  interroga< 
tones,  skilful  in  approaching  the  passions  by  rhetoric,  yet  he  is 
very  modest  in  any  of  these  ornaments,  and  strikes  all  along 
at  the  reason,  where  he  never  fails  to  convince  the  attentive 
and  unprejudiced ;  and  though  his  person  was  very  despicable 
(which  to  a  stranger  is  almost  an  insuperable  inconvenience), 
yet  such  was  the  power  of  the  commanding  truth  which  he 
uttered,  and  his  skill  how  and  when  to  utter  it,  that  there 
everywhere  appears  in  liis  character  either  the  man  of  business, 
the  gentleman,  tlie  hero,  the  apostle,  or  the  martyr;  which 
eminence  above  the  other  apostles  might  be  well  expected  from 
his  sanguine  and  undertaking  complexion,  temj^ered  by  educa- 
tion, and  quickened  by  grace.  It  is  true,  indeed,  he  had 
opposed,  in  the  most  outrageous  and  "violent  manner,  this  new 
faith,  and  was  accessory  to  the  murder  of  the  glorious  lexider 
of  the  army  of  martyrs,  St  vStephen  ;  but  that  fierce  disposition 
fell  off  with  the  scales  from  his  eyes,  and  God,  who  ever 
regards  the  intention,  changed  his  mistaken  method  of  serving 
Him,  and  he  is  now  ready  to  promote  the  same  religion  by  lus 
sufferings,  which  before  he  would  have  extirpated  by  his  per- 
secutions.  He  and  his  companion  had  made  very  great  pro- 
gress in  the  conversion  both  of  Jews  and  Gentiles,  but  certain 
unbelievers  prompted  the  multitude  to  a  resolution  at  a  general 
assembly  to  assassinate  tliem  (Acts  xiv.)  ;  but  they,  advertised 
of  it,  fled  unto  Lycaonia,  where  their  actions  ;uid  eloquence 
were  very  successful.  But  at  Lystra,  a  certain  poor  cripple 
(from  his  mothers  womb)  heard  him  with  very  particular 
attention  and  devotiou,  whom  the  apostle  (observing  in  hi* 
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veiy  countenance  his  warm  contrition  and  preparation  of  soul 
to  receive  the  benefit)  commanded  to  stand  up,  upon  which  he 
immediately  jumped  upon  his  legs  and  walked  This  miracle 
alarmed  the  whole  city,  who  believed  their  gods  had  descended 
in  human  shapes.  Barnabas  was  immediately  Jove,  and  Paul 
Mb  Mercury.  The  priest  of  Jupiter  now  is  coming  to  sacrifice 
to  them  with  oxen  and  garlands ;  but  they  ran  into  the  multi^ 
tude  (ver.  15),  exclaiming,  "  We  are  men  like  you, — subject  to 
the  same  weakness,  infirmities,  and  passions  with  yourselves. 
We,  alas  !  are  impotent  of  the  great  things  ourselves  have  done; 
your  and  our  Creator  will  no  longer  let  you  wander  in  the  maze 
and  error  of  your  vanities  and  fsdse  notions  of  His  deity,  but 
has  sent  us  with  instances  of  His  omnipotence  to  awake  you  to 
a  worship  worthy  Him  and  worthy  you.**  O  graceful  passage, 
to  see  the  great  apostle  oppose  his  own  success !  Now  only  his 
vehemence,  his  power,  and  his  eloquence  are  too  feeble  when 
they  are  urgent  against  themselves ;  for  with  prayers  and  en- 
treaties the  crowd  could  hardly  be  prevailed  upon  to  forbear 
their  adoration.  But  this  applause,  like  all  other,  was  but  a 
mere  gust ;  for  the  malice  of  certain  Jews  followed  them  from 
Iconium,  and  quickly  insinuated  into  the  giddy  multitude  as 
much  rancour  as  they  had  before  devotion,  who  in  a  tumultuaiy 
manner  stoned  St  Paul,  and  dragged  him  as  dead  out  of  the 
gates  of  the  city ;  but  he  bore  their  affi*onts  with  much  less 
indignation  than  their  worship.  Here  was  in  a  trice  the 
highest  and  lowest  condition,  the  most  respectful  and  most 
insolent  treatment  that  man  could  receive ;  but  Christianity^ 
which  kept  his  eye  upon  the  cause,  not  effect,  of  his  action 
(and  always  gives  us  a  transient  regard  to  transitory  things), 
depressed  him  when  adored,  exalted  him  when  affronted. 

But  these  two  excellent  men,  though  they  had  the  endear- 
ments of  fellow-suffering,  and  their  friendship  heightened  by 
tiie  yet  faster  tie  of  religion,  could  not  longer  accompany  each 
other,  but  upon  a  dispute  about  taking  Mark  with  them  (Act 
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ZY.  39),  vho  it  Becms  bad  before  deserted  tbem,  thdr  diaaen- 
don  grew  to  the  bigbest  a  resentment  between  generous  fiiends 
ever  can,  even  to  part  and  estrange  tbem;  but  tbcy  did  it 
witbout  rancoiuv  malice,  or  perbaps  disesteem  of  eacb  otber; 
for  Qod  bas  made  us,  wbctber  we  observe  it  at  tbe  instant  of 
being  so  or  not,  so  mucb  instruments  of  His  great  and  secret 
purposes^  tbat  Ho  has  given  every  individual  man,  I  know  not 
wbat  peculiarly  bis  own,  whicb  so  mucb  distinguisbea  bim 
£K>m  all  otber  persons,  tbat  it  is  impossible,  sometimes,  for  two 
of  tbe  same  generous  resolutions,  bonesty,  and  integrity,  to  do 
well  together ;  whether  it  be  tbat  Providence  bas  so  ordered  it 
to  distribute  virtue  the  more,  or  whatever  it  is,  such  is  the 
frequent  effect.  For  these  noble  personages  were  forced  to 
take  different  ways,  and  in  those  were  eminently  useful  in  the 
same  cause;  as  you  may  have  seen  two  chemical  waters 
asunder,  shining,  transparent, — thrown  together,  muddy  and 
offensive. 

The  apostle  (Acts  xvi.)  was  warned  in  a  vision  to  go  into 
Macedonia,  whither  he  and  his  new  companion  Silas  accord- 
ingly went.  At  Philippi  he  commanded  an  evil  spirit  to  dei)art 
out  of  a  young  woman ;  but  her  master  (to  whom  her  distrac- 
tion was  a  revenue,  which  ceased  by  her  future  inability  to 
answer  the  demands  usuiUly  made  to  her),  with  the  ordinary 
method  of  hiding  private  malice  in  public  zeal,  raised  the 
multitude  upon  them,  as  disturbers  of  the  public  peace  and 
Innovators  upon  theii*  laws  and  liberties ;  the  multitude  hurried 
them  to  the  magistrates,  who,  happening  to  be  as  wise  as 
themselves,  commanded  them  to  be  stripped,  whipped,  and 
clapped  in  gaol;  the  keeper  receiving  very  strict  orders  for 
thcii-  safe  custody,  put  them  in  irons  in  the  dungeon.  The 
abused  innocents  had  now  no  way  left  for  their  redress,  but 
applying  to  their  God,  who,  wlicii  all  human  arts  and  forces 
foil,  is  ready  for  our  relief,  nor  did  St  Paul  on  less  occajiions 
implore  pretematural  assistance. 
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Nec  Dens  intersit  nisi  dignns  Tindice  nodas 
Inciderit 

Let  not  a  God  approach  the  scene, 
In  cases  for  a  God  too  mean. 

(We  must,  to  men  of  wit  and  gallantry,  quote  out  of  their  own 
scriptures.)  Their  generous  way  of  devotion  and  begging 
assistance  was  giving  thanks  for  their  present  extremities.  In 
the  midst  of  their  sores  and  chains,  they  sang  hymns  and 
praises  to  their  Creator ;  immediately  the  bolts  flew,  the 
manacles  fell  off,  the  doors  were  opened,  and  the  earth  shook ; 
tlie  jailer  awakes  in  terror,  and  believing  all  imder  his  custody 
escaped,  went  to  despatch  himself;  but  St  Paul  calls  to  him, 
he  comes  and  beholds  his  prisoners  detained  by  nothing  but 
their  amazing  liberty — the  horror,  sorrow,  torture,  and  despair 
of  a  dungeon  turned  into  the  joy,  the  rapture,  the  halleligahy 
the  ecstasy  of  an  heaven — he  fell  trembling  at  the  apostle's 
feet,  resigned  himself  to  his  captives,  and  felt  in  himself  the 
happy  exchange  of  his  liberty  for  that  yoke  in  which  alone 
is  perfect  freedom.  Early  the  next  morning,  upon  this  stu- 
pendous occasion,  the  magistrates  sent  orders  those  men 
might  be  released ;  but  St  Paul,  who  knew  he  had  law  on  his 
side,  and  that  his  being  a  prisoner  made  him  not  the  less  a 
gentleman  and  a  Roman,  scorned  their  pretended  favour,  nor 
TTould  regard  their  message,  until  they  had  themselves,  in  as 
public  a  manner  acknowledged  their  offence  as  they  had  com- 
mitted it,  which  they  did  by  attending  them  in  the  jail,  and 
desiring,  in  a  ceremonious  manner,  they  would  leave  the 
ciiy;  upon  which  the  apostle  accepted  his  enlargement,  and 
when  he  had  settled  what  business  he  had  in  that  town 
(Acts  xvi.),  left  it  and  its  rulers  to  forget  that  painful  truth, 
which  they  had  neither  power  to  gainsay  nor  ingenuity  to  ac- 
knowledge. 

VOL.  IV.  2  E 
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DANIEL  DEFOE. 

If  Steele  was  the  earliest  of  the  British  essayists^  the  anthor 
of  '*  Moll  Flanders**  and  ^  Captain  Singleton*'  may  be  con- 
ddered  as  the  father  of  English  novelists ;  and  his  "  Beligioiis 
Courtship,"  anticipating  by  a  century  the  **  Cselebe "  of  Mrs 
More  and  the  "  Modem  Accomplishments  "  of  Miss  Sinclair,  is 
the  first  attempt  at  conveying  Christian  instruction  through  a 
romantic  mediuuL  From  this  work,  once  almost  as  popular  as 
'*  Robinson  Crusoe,"  we  have  chosen  our  extract. 

Defoe  was  bom  in  the  pansh  of  St  Giles,  Cripplegate,  and  in 
the  same  parish  he  died.  His  birth  took  place  about  the  year 
1663  ;  he  died  in  April  1731. 

Oje  Squire  anti  tijc  Cottager. 

He  was  seriously  musing  ou  this  part  one  evening,  walking 
aU  alone  in  a  field  near  his  house,  when  he  began  to  look, 
with  great  concern,  uiK>n  the  want  which  he  felt,  of  an  early 
foundation  hud  in  his  mind  by  a  religious  education.  Sure, 
said  he  to  liimself,  we  that  are  men  of  fortune  are  the  moet 
nnhaf »py  part  of  mankind ;  we  are  taught  nothing :  our  ances- 
tors have  had  so  little  notion  of  religion  themselves,  that  they 
never  so  much  as  thought  of  it  for  their  children:  I  don't 
wonder  they  have  thought  it  below  them,  for  knowing  little  «r 
nothing  of  it  themselves,  they  bad  no  other  excuse  to  one 
another  for  the  leaving  their  children  entirely  destitute  of  it, 
but  by  pretending  it  was  below  their  quality.  This  flung  him 
into  a  reflection  which  raised  this  sudden  passionate  expres- 
sion, CJod  be  merciful  unto  me  !  says  he ;  what  is  become  of 
my  father  and  grandfather?  He  went  on  thus:  AMio  am  li 
A  gentleman  I  I  am  attended  by  servants;  sirred  and  wor- 
Bhi]>ped  and  honoured  here  by  a  ijaroel  of  poor  workmen  and 
tenants,  that  think  themselves  nothing  to  me,  and  are  half 
friglited  if  they  do  but  see  me;  and  I  am  in  the  sight  of 
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Him  that  made  me,  and  in  my  own  too,  a  dog,  a  monster,  a 
creature  a  thousand  times  worse  than  the  meanest  of  them,  for 
I  am  a  wretch  with  a  soul,  and  yet  know  nothing  of  Him  that 
gave  it  me — ^a  soul  commanded  to  serve  and  obey  the  God 
tiiat  made  it,  and  yet  never  taught  to  know  Him. 

There  lives  a  poor  ploughman,  and  yonder  lives  a  poor 
fiirmer,  they  both  fare  hard  and  work  hard ;  how  sober,  how 
religious,  how  serious  are  they !  How  are  they  daily  teaching 
and  instructing  their  children!  And  how  were  they  taught 
and  instructed  by  their  parents !  And  there  *s  scarce  a  boy  of 
ten  years  old  in  their  families  but  knows  more  of  God  and 
religion  than  I  do;  I  have  been  taught  nothing  and  know 
aothing  but  this,  that  I  am  under  the  curse  of  darkness  in  the 
midst  of  light,  ignorant  in  the  midst  of  knowledge,  and  have 
more  to  give  an  account  of  than  a  negro  of  Africa,  or  a  savage 
of  America. 

He  had  wandered  so  long  in  these  meditations,  not  minding 
hoB  way,  that  he  found  night  coming  on,  and  he  scarce  knew 
ke  was  so  far  from  his  own  house,  till  he  looked  about  him ; 
hen  he  resolved  to  go  back;  so  he  broke  off  his  thoughts 
awhile,  and  made  a  little  haste  homeward.  In  his  way  he 
necessarily  went  by  a  poor  labouring  man's  door,  who,  with  a 
wife  and  four  children,  lived  in  a  small  cottage  on  the  waste, 
where  he,  the  gentleman,  was  lord  of  the  manor.  As  he 
passed  by,  he  thought  he  heard  the  man's  voice,  and  stepping 
up  close  to  the  door,  he  perceived  that  the  poor,  good  old  man 
was  praying  to  God  with  his  family.  As  he  said  afterwards, 
his  heart  sprang  in  his  breast  for  joy  at  the  occasion,  and  he 
listened  eagerly  to  hear  what  he  said.  The  poor  man  was,  it 
seems,  giving  Gk)d  thanks  for  his  condition,  and  that  of  his 
little  £ftmily,  which  he  did  with  great  affection ;  repeating  how 
comfortably  they  lived,  how  plentifully  they  were  provided 
for,  how  God  had  distinguished  them  in  His  goodness,  that 
they  were  alive  when  others  were  snatched  away  by  diseases 
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and  disasters,  in  health  when  others  languished  with  pain 
and  sickness,  had  food  when  others  were  in  want,  at  liberty 
when  others  were  in  prison,  were  clothed  and  covered  when 
others  were  naked  and  without  habitation,  concluding  with 
admiring  and  adoring  the  wonders  of  God's  providence  and 
mercy  to  them  who  had  deser\'ed  nothing. 

He  was  confounded  and  struck,  as  it  were  speechless,  with 
surprise  at  what  he  had  heard.  Nothing  could  be  more 
affecting  to  him :  he  came  away  (for  he  had  stayed  as  long  as 
his  heart  could  hold),  and  walked  to  some  distance,  and  there 
he  stopped,  looked  up  and  round  him,  as  he  said,  to  see  if  he 
was  awake,  or  if  it  was  a  dream.  At  last  he  got  some  vent  to 
his  thoughts,  and  throwing  out  his  arms,  Merciful  God !  says 
he,  is  this  to  be  a  Christian !  AVhat  then  have  I  been  all  my 
days  1  AVhat  is  this  man  thus  thankful  for  ?  Vfhy,  my  dogs 
live  better  than  he  does  in  some  respects,  and  he  is  on  his 
knees,  adoring  infinite  Goodness  for  his  enjoyments  !  Wiij,  I 
have  enjoyed  all  I  have,  and  never  had  the  least  sense  of  God*s 
goodness  to  mc,  or  ever  once  said,  God,  I  thank  Thee  for  it,  in 
my  life.  Well  might  a  sober  woman  be  afraid  of  me.  Is  this 
humble  temper,  this  thankfulness  for  mere  poverty,  is  this 
the  effect  of  being  a  Christian  ?  Wliy,  then.  Christians  are  the 
hjippiest  people  in  the  world  !  Why,  I  should  hang  myself  if 
I  was  to  be  reduced  to  a  degree  a  hundred  times  above  him; 
and  yet  here  is  peace,  ease  of  mind,  satisfaction  in  circum- 
stances; nay,  thankfulness,  which  is  the  excess  of  human 
felicity;  and  all  this  in  a  man  who  jiLst  lives  one  degree  above 
starving.  We  think  our  farmers  poor  slaves,  who  labour  and 
drudge  in  the  earth  to  support  us  that  are  their  landlords,  and 
who  look  upon  us  like  their  lords  and  masters :  why,  this  poor 
wretch  is  but  a  drudge  to  these  drudges,  a  slave  of  slaves,  and 
yet  he  gives  God  thanks  for  the  happiness  of  his  condition  1 
Is  this  the  frame  of  religious  people  !  What  a  monster  am  I  i 
Then  he  walked  a  little  way  further,  but  not  being  able  to 
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contain  his  astonishment;  I'll  go  back^  says  he^  to  poor  William 
(for  he  knew  his  name),  he  shall  teach  me  to  be  a  Christian^ 
for  I  am  sure  I  know  nothing  of  it  yet. 

Away  he  goes  back  to  the  poor  man*s  house,  and  standing 
without,  he  whistled  first  and  then  called,  William,  William. 
The  poor  man,  his  family  worship  being  over,  was  just  going 
to  supper,  but  hearing  somebody  whistle,  he  thought  it  might 
be  some  stranger  who  had  lost  his  way,  as  is  often  the  case  in 
the  country,  and  went  to  the  door,  where  he  saw  a  gentleman 
stand  at  some  distance ;  but  not  seeing  him  perfectly,  because 
it  was  dusk,  he  asked  who  he  was,  but  was  surprised  when  he 
lieard  his  voice  and  knew  who  he  was. 

Don't  you  know  me,  William  ?  says  his  landlord. 

William,  Indeed,  I  did  not  know  your  worship  at  first.  I 
am  sorry  to  see  you  out  so  late,  an't  please  your  worship,  and 
all  alone ;  I  hope  you  an't  on  foot,  too  ? 

Landlord.  Yes,  I  am,  William,  indeed.  I  have  wandered 
through  the  wood  here  a  little  too  far  before  I  was  aware; 
will  you  go  home  with  me,  William  ? 

Wil,  Yes,  an't  please  your  worship  to  accept  of  me,  with  all 
my  heart ;  you  shall  not  go  alone  in  the  dark  thus :  an't  please 
your  worship  to  stay  a  bit,  I'll  go  call  Groodman  Jones  and 
Mb  son  too;  we'U  all  see  you  safe  home. 

Land,  No,  no ;  I  '11  have  none  but  you,  William ;  come  along. 

Wil,  An't,  please  you,  I  '11  take  my  bill  in  my  hand,  then ; 
it  is  all  the  weapons  I  have. 

Land,  Well,  do  then;  but  how  will  you  do  to  leave  your 
wife  and  children  ? 

WU,  God  will  keep  them,  I  hope,  an't  please  your  worship : 
His  protection  is  a  good  guard. 

Land,  That's  true,  William;  come  along  then:  I  hope 
there  are  no  thieves  about.  [They  go  together, 

Wil,  Alas !  an't  please  your  worship,  it  is  a  sorry  thief 
would  rob  a  cottage. 

2e2 
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Land,  Well,  but  that  little  you  bave,  William,  is  aometibing 
to  you,  and  you  would  be  loth  to  lose  it 

WU,  Indeed,  I  could  ill  spare  what  I  have,  though  it  be  vcij 
mean,  because  I  could  not  buy  more  in  the  room  of  it 

Land,  I  know  you  are  poor,  William]  how  many  children 
have  you  1 

WU,  I  haye  four,  an*t  please  you. 

Land.  And  how  do  you  all  live  1 

WU,  Indeed,  an*t  please  you,  we  all  live  by  my  hard  labomv 

Land.  And  what  can  you  earn  a-day,  William  1 

WU,  Why,  an*t  please  you,  I  cannot  get  above  lOd.  a-day 
now;  but  when  your  wor8hip*s  good  father  was  alive^  he 
always  gave  the  steward  orders  to  allow  me  12d.  arday,  and 
that  was  a  great  help  to  me. 

Land.  Well,  but  William,  can  your  wife  get  nothing? 

WU.  Truly,  now  and  then  she  can,  iu  the  summer,  but  it  is 
very  little ;  she 's  but  weakly. 

Land.  And  have  you  always  work,  William? 

WU.  Truly,  an't  please  you,  sometimes  I  have  not,  aud  then 
it  is  very  hard  with  us. 

Land.  Well,  but  you  do  not  want,  I  Lope,  William  ? 

WU.  No,  blessed  be  God,  an't  please  you,  we  do  not  want; 
no,  no,  God  forbid  I  should  say  we  want;  we  want  nothing 
but  to  be  more  thankful  for  what  we  have. 

[This  struck  him  to  the  heart,  that  this  poor  WTetch  should 
say  he  wanted  nothing,  <tc] 

Land.  Thankful,  William !  Why,  what  hast  thou  to  be 
thankful  for? 

WU.  Oh,  dear !  an't  please  you,  I  should  be  a  dreadful 
wretch,  if  I  should  not  be  thankful !  What  would  become  of 
me  if  I  had  nothing  but  what  I  deserve? 

Land.  Why,  what  couldst  thou  be  worse  than  thou  art, 
William? 

WU.  The  Lord  be  praised,  an't  please  your  worship,  I  might 
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be  sick  and  lame  and  could  not  work,  and  then  we  must  all 
perish,  or  I  might  be  without  a  cover;  your  worship  might  turn 
me  out  of  this  warm  cottage,  and  my  wife  and  children  would 
be  starved  with  cold;  how  many  better  Christians  than  I  are 
exposed  to  misery  and  want,  and  I  am  provided  for!  Blessed 
be  the  Lord,  I  want  for  nothing,  an't  please  you. 

[It  was  dark  and  William  could  not  see  him,  but  he  owned 
afterwards,  that  it  made  his  heart  bum  within  him,  to  hear  the 
poor  man  talk  thus;  and  the  tears  come  out  of  his  eyes  so  fast, 
that  he  walked  thirty  or  forty  steps  before  he  could  speak  to 
him  again.] 

Land,  Poor  William !  thou  art  more  thankful  for  thy  cot- 
tage than  ever  I  was  for  the  manor-house;  pr'ythee,  William, 
can  you  teU  mc  how  to  be  thankfiil  too?  _..., 

Wil.  An't  please  your  worship,  I  don't  doiij^.  bu^3^,are 
more  thankful  than  I;  you  have  a  vast  estate^ .A|^'>r^;kM:^  of 
all  the  country,  I  know  not  how  far;  to  be  siS^^-you  are  more 
thankful  than  I,  an't  please  you. 

Land.  I  ought  to  be  so,  you  mean,  William ;  I  know  that> 
for  it  all  comes  from  the  same  hand. 

WiL  I  don't  doubt  but  you  are  very  thankful  to  Gk)d,  an't 
please  you ;  to  be  sure  you  arc,  for  He  has  given  your  worship 
great  wealth,  and  where  much  is  given,  you  know,  an  t  please 
you,  much  is  required ;  to  be  sure  you  arc  much  more  thankful 
than  I. 

Land,  Truly,*  William,  I  'd  give  a  thousand  pounds  were  I  as 
happy  and  as  thankful  as  thou  art;  pr'ythee,  William,  tell  me 
how  I  shall  bring  myself  to  be  thankful ;  for  though  thou  art 
a  poorer  man,  I  believe  thou  art  a  richer  Christian  than  I  atn. 

WU,  Oh !  an't  please  your  worship,  I  caimot  teach  you :  I 
am  a  poor  labouring  man,  I  have  no  learning. 

Land,  But  what  made  you  so  thankful,  William,  for  little 
more  than  bread  and  water  ] 

WU,  O,  sir,  an  t  please  you,  my  old  father  used  to  say  to 
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me,  that  to  compare  what  we  receive  with  what  we  deaeacve, 
will  make  anybody  thankful. 

Land.  Indeed,  that's  true,  William.  Alas!  we  that  are 
gentlemen  are  the  unhappiest  creatures  in  the  world,  we 
cannot  quote  our  fathers  for  anything  that  is  fit  to  be  named. 
Was  thy  father  as  thankful  as  thou  art,  William  1 

Wil.  Yes,  an't  please  you,  sir,  and  a  great  deal  more.  Oh ! 
I  shall  never  be  so  good  a  Christian  as  my  father  was. 

Land.  I  shall  never  be  so  good  a  Christian  as  thou  art, 
William 

WU.  I  hope  you  are,  an't  please  you,  much  better  already : 
€k)d  has  blessed  your  worship  with  a  vast,  great  estate,  and  if 
He  gives  you  grace  to  honour  Him  with  it.  He  has  put  means 
in  your  worship's  hands  to  do  a  great  deal  of  good  with  it, 
an't  please  you. 

Land.  But  you  have  a  better  estate  than  I,  William. 

Wd.  I  an  estate!  an't  please  you,  I  am  a  poor  labouring 
man  ;  if  I  can  get  bread  by  my  work  for  my  poor  children,  it 
is  all  I  have  to  hope  for  on  this  side  eternity. 

Land.  William,  William !  thou  hast  an  inheritance  beyond 
this  world,  and  I  want  that  hoj>e ;  I  am  very  serious  with  thee, 
William.  Thou  hast  taught  me  more  this  one  night,  of  the 
true  happiness  of  a  Christian's  life,  than  ever  I  knew  before; 
I  must  have  more  talk  with  thee  upon  this  subject,  for  thou 
hast  been  the  best  instructor  ever  I  met  with. 

Wil.  Alas !  sir,  I  am  a  sorry  instructor.  I  want  help  myself^ 
an't  please  you,  and  sometimes,  the  Lord  knows,  I  am  hardly 
able  to  bear  up  under  my  burden ;  but,  blessed  be  God,  at 
other  times  I  am  comforted,  that  my  hope  is  not  in  this  life. 

Land.  I  tell  thee,  William,  thy  estate  is  better  than  all 
mine;  thy  treasure  is  in  heaven  and  thy  heai*t  is  there  too;  I 
would  give  all  my  estate  to  be  in  thy  condition. 

Wd.  O  sir,  I  hope  your  worship  is  in  a  better  condition 
than  I  every  way. 
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Land,  Look  you,  William,  I  am  very  serious  with  thee; 
thou  knowest  how  I  have  been  brought  up,  for  you  remember 
my  father  very  well. 

Wil.  Yes,  I  do  indeed;  he  was  a  good  man  to  the  poor;  I 
was  the  better  for  him  many  a  day ;  he  was  a  worthy  gentle- 
man. 

Land.  But,  William,  he  never  took  any  care  of  us  that  were 
his  children,  to  teach  us  anything  of  religion  ;  and  this  is  my 
case,  as  it  is  the  case  of  too  many  gentlemen  of  estates;  we  are 
the  unhappiest  creatures  in  the  world ;  we  are  taught  nothing, 
and  wo  know  nothing  of  religion,  or  of  Him  that  made  us ; 
it  is  below  us  it  seems. 

WU,  It  is  a  great  pity,  indeed,  an't  please  you,  but  I  know 

it  is  so  too  often.     There  is  young  Sir  Thomas  ,  your 

worship's  cousin,  he  is  a  pretty  youth  and  may  make  a  fine 
gentleman,  but  though  he  is  but  a  child,  he  has  such  words  in 
his  mouth,  and  will  swear  so  already,  it  grieves  me  to  hear 
him  sometimes.  It  is  true  his  father  is  dead,  but  sure  if  my 
lady  knew  it,  she  would  teach  him  better ;  it  is  a  pity  so  hope- 
ful a  young  gentleman  should  be  ruined. 

Land,  And  who  do  you  think  spoiled  him  ? 

WU,  Some  wicked  children  that  they  let  him  play  with,  I 
believe,  or  some  loose  servants. 

.  Land,  No,  no,  William,  only  his  own  father  and  mother. 
I  have  seen  his  father  take  him  when  he  was  a  child,  and 
make  him  speak  lewd  words  and  sing  immodest  songs,  wheii 
the  poor  child  did  not  so  much  as  know  the  meaning  of  what 
he  said,  or  that  the  words  were  not  fit  for  him  to  speak :  and 
yon  talk  of  my  lady  !  *why,  she  will  swear  and  curse  as  fast  as 
her  coachman :  how  should  the  child  learn  any  better  ? 

Wil,  Oh,  dear,  that  is  a  dreadful  case  indeed,  an't  please  you  ; 
then  the  poor  youth  must  be  ruined  of  necessity;  there's  no 
lemedy  for  him,  unless  it  please  God  to  single  him  out  by  His 
distinguishing,  invisible  grace. 
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Land,  Why  his  case,  William,  is  my  case,  and  the  case  of 
half  the  gentlemen  in  England.  What  God  may  do,  as  you 
say,  by  His  invisible  grace,  I  know  not,  nor  scarce  know  what 
you  mean  by  that  word;  we  are,  from  our  infancy,  given  up 
to  the  devil,  almost  as  directly  as  if  we  were  put  out  to  nurse 
to  him. 

Wil.  Indeed,  sir,  an  t  please  you,  the  gentlemen  do  not 
think  much  of  religion ;  I  fear  it  was  always  so :  the  »Scripture 
says,  **  Not  many  rich,  not  many  noble  are  called,"  and  it  is 
"  the  poor  of  this  world  that  are  rich  in  faith"  (James  ii  5). 

Land,  I  find  it  so,  indeed,  William,  and  I  find  myself  at  a 
dreadful  loss  in  this  very  thing ;  I  am  convinced  the  happiness 
of  man  does  not  consist  in  the  estate,  pleasures,  and  enjoy- 
ments of  life ;  if  so,  the  poor  alone  would  be  miserable,  and  the 
rich  men  only  be  blessed ;  but  there  is  something  beyond  this 
world  which  makes  up  for  all  that  is  deficient  here;  this  you 
have,  and  I  have  not ;  and  so,  William,  you,  in  your  poor  cottage, 
are  richer  and  more  haj)py  than  I  am  with  the  whole  manor. 

W'lL  Indeed,  sir,  if  in  this  world  only  we  had  hope,  the 
poor  would  be  of  all  men  the  most  miserable;  blessed  be  the 
Lord  that  our  i)ortion  is  not  in  this  life.  But,  sir,  an't  please 
you,  I  hope  you  will  not  discourage  yourself  neither,  for  God 
has  not  chosen  the  poor  only :  rich  men  have  temptations  from 
the  world  and  hindrances  very  many,  and  it  is  hard  for  them 
to  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven ;  but  they  are  not  shut 
out;  the  gate  is  not  barred  upon  them  because  they  are  rich. 

Land.  I  know  not  how  it  is,  William,  nor  which  way  to 
begin,  but  I  see  so  many  obstructions  in  the  work,  that  I 
doubt  I  shall  never  get  over  it. 

Wil.  Do  not  say  so,  I  beseech  you,  sir,  an't  please  you ;  the 
promise  is  made  to  all ;  and  if  God  has  given  you  a  heart  to 
seek  Him,  He  will  meet  you  and  bless  you,  for  He  has  said, 
"  Their  heart  shall  live  that  seek  the  Lord"  Many  great  and 
rich  men  have  been  good  men ;  we  read  of  good  kings  and 
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good  princes;  and,  if  your  difficulties  are  great,  you  have  great 
encouragements;  for  you  that  are  great  men  have  great  oppor- 
tunities to  honour  God  and  to  do  good  to  His  church;  poor 
men  are  denied  these  opportunities;  we  can  only  sit  still  and 
be  patient  under  the  weight  of  our  sorrows  and  our  poverty, 
and  look  for  His  blessing,  which  alone  makes  rich,  and  adds 
no  sorrow  to  it. 

Land,  But  tell  me,  William,  what  is  the  first  step  such  a 
poor  uneducated  thing  as  I  am  should  take  ?  I  see  a  beauty 
in  religion  which  I  cannot  reach;  I  see  the  happiness  which 
thou  eiyoyest^  William,  in  an  humble,  religious,  correct  life  ;  I 
would  give  aU  my  estate  to  be  in  thy  condition;  I  would 
labour  at  the  hedge  and  the  ditch,  as  thou  dost,  could  I  have 
the  same  peace  within  and  be  as  thankful,  and  have  such  an 
entire  confidence  in  God  as  thou  hast ;  I  see  the  happiness  of 
it,  but  nothing  of  the  way  how  to  obtain  it. 

WU,  Alas !  sir,  an't  please  you,  you  do  not  know  my  con- 
dition. I  am  a  poor  disconsolate  creature ;  I  am  sometimes  so 
lost;  BO  dark,  so  overwhelmed  with  my  condition  and  with  my 
distresses,  that  I  am  tempted  to  fear  God  has  forgotten  to  be 
gracious;  that  I  am  cast  off  and  left  to  sink  under  my  own 
burden;  I  am  so  unworthy,  so  forgetful  of  my  duty,  so  easily 
let  go  my  hold  and  cast  off  my  confidence,  that  I  fear  often 
I  shall  despair. 

Land.  And  what  do  you  do  then,  William  ? 
Wil.  Alas!  sir,  I  go  mourning  many  a  day,  and  waking 
many  a  night;  but  I  bless  the  Lord  I  always  mourn  after  Him, 
I  always  cleave  to  Him,  I  am  not  tempted  to  run  fix)m  Him, 
I  know  I  am  undone  if  I  seek  comfort  in  any  other.  Alas ! 
whither  else  shall  I  go?  I  cry  night  and  day,  Eetum,  return, 
O  Father!  and  resolve  to  lie  at  His  feet;  and  that  "  Though 
He  slay  me,  yet  will  I  tnist  in  Him."  And  blessed  be  the  God 
of  my  hope,  He  does  send  comfort  and  peace,  though  some- 
times it  is  very  long. 
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Land.  WelL  WiUiain,  and  b  this  a  dififonwolate  ooo^tioiit 
Would  yon  dumge  Toar  oonditioa  with  me,  that  am  the  lidi 
glotuoi? 

ITiT.  Oh.  do  not  say  s^^  of  yoorsell  9ikt  please  yoa;  God 
has  toachtrd  yoor  worship's  heart,  I  perceire,  with  an  earnest 
deaire  afi^r  Him;  ycu  have  a  gracious  promise,  that  would 
greatly  eno'.'Ujage  you,  if  yon  would  but  take  it  to  yourself 

Land.  Encuurage  me,  William!  that's  impoasLUe.  Whit 
cau  encciurage  me  \  What  promise  is  it  you  talk  of  that  loob 
tctwaids  me ) 

Wi!.  Why,  an't  please  you,  I  heard  you  say  you  would 
change  your  condition  with  such  a  {loor  wretch  as  I:  yoa 
would  LiU.'ur  at  the  hedse  and  the  ditch  to  hare  the  knoir- 
Irdge  of  Old  and  religion,  and  to  be  able  to  be  thankful  to 
Hiiii  and  Lave  c^infidence  in  Him:  this  implies  that  you  hare 
a  *IoDili-i'.  -cr-rr-eit  desire  after  Him,"  aiiJ  after  the  knowledge 
of  tlis  Xri'.h. 

Lai\'f.  iL'ieed.  iLat  i^  trae.  William. 

n'fV.  Ti.cn  there  are  many  c-rmf^'ning  Scriptures  which 
^Jk:ak  directiV  to  y<.a.  sir.  viz.,  **  Blessed  are  they  that  hungd 
and  tiiir^:  after  rL:htev>asness,  for  they  shall  be  filled :"  **  the 
loii-dng  soul  shall  lie  satisfied:"  He  wiU  "satisfy  the  desires 
ff  all  those  t liat  fear  Him :"  and  the  like. 

Z  7/i.y.  But  what  must  I  do  1  ^Nliich  is  the  wav  an  Lmoiant 
VTvrtch  must  take  ? 

Z  ?.<  '.  I  :»'ld  voi:,  William,  vou  hardlv  knew  who  vou  were 
talking:.-.  You  talk  of  my  rea-iing  the  Scripture-  Why,  I'll 
teli  thee,  William.  I  have  not  a  Bible  in  the  world,  and  never 

had  cue  in  mv  Hfe.     There's  the  manor-house  vender:  I  ones- 

•  •  • 

ti-.n  wLtther  OchI  was  ever  i  raved  to  in  it,  or  His  name  ever 
meiiti^ined  thcK-.  exoei»:  ]»rofaneIy,  t-r  }»erhaf«s  to  swear  by  it, 
since  it  was  built,  Wliy,  you  know,  as  well  as  I,  what  a  famil J 
it  was  that  lived  in  it  when  my  father  purchased  it      They 
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were  as  mucli  strangers  to  religion,  William,  as  thou  art  to 
Greek  and  Hebrew;  and  ours  were  but  little  better  that  came 
after  them. 

Wil.  I  fear,  indeed,  an't  please  your  worship,  it  was  so. 
Poor  gentlemen  !  they  lived  badly,  indeed,  very  badly.  Alas ! 
gentlemen  must  not  be  told  of  it  by  us  poor  men :  but  they 
were  a  sad  wicked  family ;  I  remember  it  well. 

Land.  But,  William,  thou  canst  lend  me  a  Bible;  canst 
thou  not?  and  I'll  read  it  all  over  while  I  live  in  the 
coimtry. 

Wil,  Yes,  an't  please  your  worship,  I'll  lend  you  a  Bible; 
I  '11  bring  it  in  the  morning. 

Land.  Do,  William,  and  come  and  stay  with  me  to-mor- 
row; I'U  make  thee  amends  for  thy  day's  work,  and 
there's  something  for  thy  good  advice  and  coming  so  far 
with  me. 

SAMUEL  JOHNSON. 

With  the  life-size  fac-simile  supplied  by  Boswell,  and  with  the 
coloured  stereoscope  of  Macaulay,  so  familiar  to  every  reader, 
there  is  no  need  that  we  should  attempt  a  sketch  of  the  great 
literary  dictator.  Nor  is  it  needful  that  we  should  vindicate 
hijs  claim  to  a  place  among  **  Our  Christian  Classics."  With 
all  his  practical  shortcomings,  for  many  of  which  an  extenua- 
tion may  be  found  in  a  physical  constitution  singularly  cum- 
bersome and  unhappy,  there  can  be  no  dispute  as  to  the 
strength  of  Dr  Johnson's  religious  convictions ;  and  if  his 
**  Meditations  and  IVayers"  reveal  much  of  our  human  weak- 
ness, they  also  betoken  the  struggles  of  a  nobler  principle, 
which,  it  is  pleasant  to  believe,  has  now  obtained  the 
victory. 

Samuel  Johnson  was  bom  at  Lichfield,  September  18, 
1709,  and  died  at  London,  December  13,  1784. 

TOL.  IV.  2  F 
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lil  Jan,  1784.  p.x.,  11. 
O  Lord  God,  heaTenly  Father,  by  whose  meit^  I  am  now 
liying  another  year,  grant,  I  beseech  Thee,  that  the  time  whidi 
Thoa  shalt  yet  aUot  me,  may  be  spent  in  Thy  Ijcar  and  to  Tbj 
glory.  Give  me  such  ease  of  body  as  may  enable  me  to  be 
naefiil,  and  remoTe  from  me  all  sach  scmples  and  perplexities 
as  encomber  and  obetmct  my  mind ;  and  help  me  to  pass,  hy 
the  direction  of  Thy  Holy  Spirit,  through  the  remaining  part 
of  life,  that  I  may  be  finally  received  to  everlasting  joy, 
throogh  Jesas  Christ  our  Lord.     Amen. 

AsHBorui,  5a  SepL  1784. 
Almighty  Lord  and  merciful  Father,  to  Thee  be  thanks  and 
praise  for  all  Thy  mercies,  for  the  awakening  of  my  mind,  for 
the  continuance  of  my  life,  the  amendment  of  my  health,  and 
the  opportunity  now  granted  of  commemorating  the  death  of 
Thy  Son,  Jesus  Christ,  our  Mediator  and  Redeemer.  Elnable 
me,  O  Lord,  to  repent  truly  of  my  sins.  Enable  me,  by  Thy 
Holy  Spirit,  to  lead  hereafter  a  better  life.  Strengthen  my 
mind  against  useless  perplexitiea  Teach  me  to  form  good 
resolutions ;  and  assist  me  that  I  may  bring  them  to  effect 
And  when  Thou  shalt  finally  call  me  to  another  state,  receive 
me  to  everlasting  happiness,  for  the  sake  of  our  Lord  Jeeas 
Christ.     Amen. 

5th  Dec,  1784. 
Almighty  and  most  merciful  Father,  I  am  now,  as  to  human 
eyes  it  seems,  about  to  commemorate,  for  the  last  time,  the 
death  of  Tliv  Son,  Jesus  Christ,  our  Saviour  and  Redeemer. 
Grant.  O  Lord,  that  my  whole  hope  and  confidence  may  be  in 
His  merits  and  in  Thy  mercy.  Forgive  and  accept  my  hit 
conversion  ;  enforce  and  accept  my  imperfect  repentance ;  make 
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this  commemoration  available  to  the  confirmation  of  my  faith, 
the  establishment  of  my  hope,  and  the  enlargement  of  my 
charity ;  and  make  the  death  of  Thy  Son,  Jesus  Christ,  eflfec- 
tual  to  my  redemption.  Have  mercy  upon  me,  and  pardon 
the  multitude  of  my  offences.  Bless  my  friends  ;  have  mercy 
upon  all  men.  Support  me  by  the  grace  of  Thy  Holy  Spirit 
in  the  days  of  weakness,  and  at  the  hour  of  death ;  and  receive 
me  at  my  death  to  everlasting  happiness,  for  the  sake  of  Jesus 
Christ.     Amen. 

DR  JOHN  RUTTY. 

One  of  the  most  curious  books  of  last  century  is  "  A  Spirit- 
ual Diary,  by  John  Rutty,  M.D."  Some  specimens  of  it 
which  fell  under  the  eye  of  Dr  Johnson,  exceedingly  amused 
him,  "  particularly  his  mentioning,  with  such  serious  regret, 
occasional  instances  of  *  swinishness  in  eating,  and  doggedness  of 
temper.*  "*  Yet,  the  great  moralist  must  have  felt  a  certain 
respect  for  the  rigid  self-accuser.  He  is  the  most  faithful  of 
autobiographers,  and  if  there  are  entries  in  his  diary  at  which 
it  is  impossible  not  to  smile,  the  reader  cannot  help  admiring 
the  severity  of  the  censor,  and  the  honesty  of  the  historian. 

Dr  Rutty  was  a  native  of  Ireland.  He  was  bom  December 
2Q,  1698,  and  died  at  DubUn,  April  27,  1775.  He  belonged 
to  the  Society  of  Friends,  and,  besides  being  a  physician  in 
large  practice,  obtained  some  distinction  by  his  publications 
on  Materia  Medica,  on  Mineral  Waters,  and  on  other  subjects 
connected  with  his  own  profession. 

1754.  Third  month,  29.  Lord,  deliver  from  living  to  eat, 
drink,  sleep,  smoke,  and  study. 

Fourth  month,  2.     Snappish  on  hunger. 

♦  Croker'a  "  Bjawell,"  vol.  Ti.  p.  814. 


MO 


Xxnth  mc-Dlh.  .7.  Somhlness  smd  inlegrity  of  mind,  blessed 
be  die  I>cvd.  is  r&tnnied.  and  mv  late  delirnim  dearly  seen,  in 
a  viiim  c£  a  Tovage  to,  and  settlemoit  in.  New  England ;  an 
al!i5cid  cixkceity  and  which  would  hare  ended,  at  least,  in 
tn?cil4e  and  danger  :  and  quitting  the  bird  in  hand  (mv  com- 
4e  settlement  here')  f>.»r  one  in  the  bashes  !  Oh  n^  weak- 


Tcz^th  in*:<iih,  2.  Peiiecdon  in  knowledge  was  nerer  in- 
i^cvkd  fee  us  <  fv«r  we  take  a  trip  or  two,  and  then  go  down  to 
tie  craTt ) :  therefore,  aim  not  at  it, 

\cayT*.  z^iiher  was  happiness  intended  for  as  :  therdoFe,  do 
B0(  exT^ec:  it :  bet  £reqTient  and  wholesome  courses. 

Twe^i^  BKCih.  11.     A  pL»r.  dull,  scklj  dxr  :  ini^gestii>a 

daiofer. 


si^vi  mT  c:i5C-rT-- 


I  Am  a  h:indr^  prnr-is  k<^  nci 
:i\r.  1  Tear  ir  .  :  t  zit  >:vk:ie:?v-.  whi-.h  Lath  c«t^n  errrci'  iii^ 

IT "7.     F  TLTtl  n  cil,  o.     F-  J.  a-dj.-inj,  ini  J.  A.  caih- 


*• •  t  -•  •* 


«  *  * 


^T  SS^    _.-.-,^ -*^>.J ^    •    -i*c    i»— ri     »r>:.c_^ s.  i^.  ^tvl. 
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5.  Mechanically,  and  perhaps  a  little  diabolically  dogged 
this  morning. 

6.  A  dead  load  of  books  lying  by  useless. 

22.  Dogged,  not  only  weakly  but  wickedly. 

23.  A  silent  meeting,  but  luminous,  thus  :  "  We  are  bom 
crying,  live  complaining,  and  die  disappointed"  —  a  trae 
account :  Why,  then,  so  fond  of  life  ?  Lord,  improve  this  im- 
pression to  a  due  contempt  of  it. 

1760.  Seventh  month,  6.  An  exercise  of  patience  from  an 
unrighteous  detention  of  fee  :  but,  in  Canaan's  language,  so 
much  the  more  glory. 

22.  Proceeded  in  a  social  capacity  to  admonish  an  offend- 
ing brother,  even  a  dram-drinker  in  high  station,  discharging 
our  consciences  faithfully. 

Eighth  month,  G.  Attended  the  school-meeting,  and  Lucifer 
was  at  my  back. 

7.  Five  in  the  morning.     Sang  praises  in  the  night. 

15.  Ten  paupers  occasioned  muttering  :  my  strength  in  good- 
ness is  very  small. 

Ninth  month,  17.  Oh  the  imperfections  of  science  clearly 
manifested  in  the  present  controversy  in  hydrology  !  of  which 
I  now  finished  the  first  draught,  blessed  be  God ! 

Twelfth  month,  9.  A  luminous  silent  meeting.  Saw,  in  a 
clear  vision,  divers  brethren  coming  up  in  their  services  like 
half-drowned  animals.  God  grant  me  so  much  the  more  fer- 
vour of  love,  and  to  be  still  so  much  the  more  loose  from  these 
worldly  entanglements,  and  the  rather  because  the  judge  is  at 
the  door. 

12.  Exercised  in  church-business,  even  in  hunting  a  fox 
who^would  elude  our  discipline. 

HANNAH  MORE. 

It  was  no  ordinary  brilliancy  which  secured  for  this  gifted 
lady  the  Mendship  and  admiration  of  Dr  Johnson,  of  Horace 
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Walpok,  >ui<i  David  Ganick ;  and  it  was  no  ordinaiy  service 
to  the  cause  of  the  reviving  religion  of  her  native  land  which 
she  rendered  bv  works  like  her  "  Christian  Morals  "  and  "  Prac- 
tical  Piety."  But  of  all  the  achievements  of  her  pen,  the 
greatest  was  "  The  Cheap  Repository  Tracts,"  of  which  two 
millions  of  copies  were  circnlated  in  a  single  year.  For  Mra 
More  may  be  claimed  the  honour  of  being  the  first,  and  in 
some  respects  the  best,  of  all  our  writers  of  religions  tracts. 

She  was  bom  at  Stapleton,  in  the  coxmty  of  Gloucester,  in 
1745,  and  died  at  Clifton,  September  7,  1833. 

Silismt  Sidu 

**  A  bhe  witness  shall  not  go  onponished ;  and  be  who  speakeUi  lies  shall 

perish." 

Don't  bo  friglitcnt-d,  reader  I  Althoui:;h  I  set  out  with  a  text, 
I  am  not  going  to  preach  a  sermon,  but  to  tell  a  story.  On 
the  right  side  of  Mar^hmoor  Common,  and  not  more  than  five 
hundred  yards  out  of  the  tunipike  road,  stooil  a  louc  cottige 
inhabited  by  one  Richard  Rogers,  a  day-labourer,  commonly 
called  Dilu;ext  Dkk.  Though  poor,  be  was  as  much  noted 
for  Lis  honesty  as  for  the  care  and  industiy  with  which  he  had 
brought  up  a  large  fiimily  in  a  very  decent  manner.  About 
fifteen  year?  ago,  in  the  month  of  January,  there  suddenly  fell 
a  deep  snow,  attended  by  such  a  high  wind,  that  many  travel- 
lers K»st  their  lives  in  it — when,  all  on  a  sudden,  as  Rogers 
and  his  family  were  crowding  roimd  a  handful  of  fire,  to  catch 
a  last  heat  before  they  went  to  bed,  they  heard  a  doleful  cry 
of  "  Help  !  help  !  for  God's  sake,  help  !''  Up  started  Rp^rs 
in  an  instant ;  when  clapping  the  end  of  a  farthing  candle  into 
a  bn;>ken  hom-lanthom,  and  catcliing  up  his  staff,  out  he 
sallied,  directing  his  steps  towards  the  spot  from  whence  the 
cries  came.  In  one  of  the  sand-pits,  he  found  a  gentleman 
who  had  fallen  from  his  horse  and  was  nearly  buried  in  the 
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snow.  Rogers,  though  with  much  difficulty,  at  length  dragged 
him  out;  and  after  securing  the  horse,  conveyed  them  both 
home. 

The  gentleman  appeared  elderly,  and  seemed  almost  perished 
with  cold :  for  a  long  time  he  was  quite  speechless,  his  jaws 
appeared  locked,  and  it  was  only  by  inward  groans  they  could 
perceive  he  had  any  remains  of  life  in  him,  so  benumbed  and 
stiffened  was  he  with  cold.  After  they  had  nibbed  his  limbs 
for  some  time  before  the  fire,  the  gentleman  by  degrees  re- 
covered himself,  and  began  to  thank  Rogers  and  his  wife, 
whom  he  saw  busied  about  him,  as  well  as  his  children. 
"  Sir,**  said  Betty  Rogers,  "  although  we  be  poor  in  pocket,  we 
may  nevertheless  be  kind  in  heart."  Here  the  stranger,  after 
fetching  a  deep  sigh,  said,  "  if  his  life  were  granted  him,  he 
hoped  it  would  be  in  his  power  to  reward  them  for  their  kind- 
ness." Rogers  replied,  "  that  what  he  had  done  for  him,  he 
would  have  done  for  his  worst  enemy."  Here  the  gentleman 
groaned  heavily,  saying  he  had  been  long  sick  himself,  and 
that  he  could  not  enough  admire  the  healthy  looks  of  Rogers's 
children. 

"  Blessed  be  Gixl,  sir,"  said  Rogers,  "  although  my  family 
is  numerous,  I  never  paid  a  shilling  for  doctor's  stuff  in  my 
life,  nor  do  I  know  even  the  price  of  a  coffin.  If  my  wealth 
is  small,  my  wants  are  few;  and  though  I  know  I  am  a  sinner, 
and  need  daily  repentance,  yet  my  conscience  is  quiet,  for  I 
have  knowingly  done  wrong  to  no  man ;  nor  would  I  forfeit 
my  peace  of  mind,  sir,  to  become  the  highest  man  in  Old 
England.  I  am  not  covetous  of  wealth,  sir,  since  I  have  seen 
how  little  comfort  they  often  enjoy  who  possess  it;  the  honest 
man,  sir,  sleeps  soundly  on  the  hardest  bed;  whilst  he  who 
has  '  made  too  much  haste  to  be  rich,'  may  lie  down  on  the 
softest  bed  with  an  aching  heart,  but  shall  not  be  able  to  find 
rest." 

All  this  while  Betty  Rogers  sat  pi  fling  and  blowing  the  fire 
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with  A  pair  of  broken-nosed  bellows,  in  order  to  boil  her  kettle, 
to  make  the  gentleman  a  dish  of  her  coarse  bohea-tea,  as  she 
had  no  spirits,  or  liquor  of  any  kind,  except  spring  water,  to 
offer  him :  she  also  toasted  a  bit  of  bread,  though  she  had  no 
butter  to  spread  over  it. 

Here  the  gentleman  attempted  to  partake  of  Betty's  tea 
and  toast,  when  all  at  once  he  began  to  tremble  all  over  so 
exceeilingly,  that  he  begged  she  would  set  it  down  for  the 
present,  for  If  he  was  to  attempt  to  swallow  it,  he  was  certain 
it  would  choke  him.  "  It  is  but  cold  comfort  to  be  sure,  sir," 
said  Rogers,  "  we  have  to  offer  you ;  but  nevertheless,  we  must 
hoi>e  you  will  take  the  wiQ  for  the  deed.  I  suppose,  sir,  you 
are  very  rich ;  and  yet  you  now  see  that  all  the  wealth  in  the 
world  cannot  help  a  man  in  certain  situations.  I  had  a  pretty 
eihication,  sir;  and  I  romcmber  when  I  was  a  boy  at  school, 
to  have  road  the  history  of  a  great  king,  who,  when  harassed 
by  the  enemy,  and  being  overcome  with  thirst,  was  thankful 
to  a  j)oor  soldier  who  brought  him  a  draught  of  cold  water  in 
his  helmet,  which  he  drank  off  greedily,  saying,  that  amidst 
all  his  ponij)  he  had  never  t:isted  such  luxury  as  that  cup  of 
water  yielded  him.  So  you  see,  sir,  what  strange  ups  and 
downs  there  are  in  life :  therefoR\  people  of  all  degrees  should 
be  careful  to  kee[>  [)ride  out  of  their  hearts,  since  the  most 
prosperous  man  to-day  may  be  thankful  for  the  poor  man's 
assistance  to-morrow."  "  And  after  all,"  cried  Betty  Bogers, 
**  high  and  low,  rich  and  poor,  should  pray  daily  for  God*3 
grace,  since  that  alone  can  give  peace  to  their  poor  souls  when 
the  hour  of  affliction  cometh.  But  bless  me,"  cried  she,  clasp- 
ing hands,  "  what  shall  we  do  ?  our  last  inch  of  candle  is 
burnt  out !"  "Then,"  said  Rogei-s,  *'  we  must  content  ourselves, 
my  Betty,  with  passing  the  rest  of  the  night  in  the  dark." 

The  gentleman  said  he  must  be  content  to  do  as  they  did. 
"  Many  is  the  dark  night,  sir,"  said  Bichard,  **  have  I  sat  by 
my  dame's  bed-side  when  she  has  been  sick  or  lying-in,  endea- 
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vouring  to  make  up  to  her  in  kindness  what  I  could  not  pro- 
vide for  her  in  comforts,  when  I  have  not  had  the  least  glim- 
mering of  light  but  what  came  from  the  twinkling  stars 
through  our  tattered  casement. 

"  Amidst  all  our  poverty,  sir,  we  have  ever  been  the  happiest 
pair  in  each  other.  It  is  a  brave  thing,  sir,  to  be  able,  by  the 
grace  of  God,  to  drive  pride  out  of  the  cottage  when  poverty 
enters  in,  for  sin  is  the  father  of  shame.  A  man,  sir,  amidst 
the  extremest  poverty,  yet  may  stand  high  in  the  favour  of 
God,  by  patience,  prayer,  and  a  hearty  faith  in  his  Redeemer.*' 

Here  the  stranger  appeared  under  very  great  distress  both 
of  body  and  mind ;  he  shivered  all  over  as  if  he  had  an  ague- 
fit  upon  him,  and  by  a  little  blast  which  was  just  then  lighted 
up,  they  perceived  he  looked  as  pale  as  death ;  they  begged 
him  to  lie  down  on  their  bed,  saying,  "it  was  very  clean, 
though  it  was  ill  provided  with  sheets  and  blankets."  "O 
my  good  people,"  cried  the  gentleman,  "  your  goodness  will  be 
the  death  of  me;  the  kindness  of  your  hearts  proves  to  me  the 
unkindness  of  my  own.  Go,  go  you  to  bed,  and  let  me  sit 
here  till  morning."  "  That,"  Rogers  said,  "  they  could  not 
do."  The  gentleman  then  replied,  "he  should  be  glad  if 
Rogers  would  give  him  a  little  history  of  himself  and  fwuily, 
to  beguile  the  time." 

"  That  I  will  do  most  readily,  sir,"  said  he,  "  if  so  be  it  will 
oblige  you  in  the  least. 

"  My  name  is  Rogers,  although  my  neighbours  are  pleased 
to  call  me  Diligent  Dick.  I  have  a  wife  and  seven  children ; 
I  rise  with  the  lark,  and  lie  down  with  the  lamb.  I  never 
spend  an  idle  penny  or  an  idle  moment ;  though  my  family  is 
numerous,  my  children  were  never  a  burden  to  me.  That 
good  woman  there,  sir  (pointing  to  his  wife),  puts  her  hand  to 
the  labouring  oar ;  she  brings  up  her  children  at  home  in  such 
a  sober,  industrious  manner,  that  our  neighbours,  as  soon  as 
they  are  capable  of  earning  a  penny,  are  glad  to  take  them  off 
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our  hands.  I  am  proud  to  say,  sir,  they  have  no  little  pilfering 
tricks,  as  many  children  have.  '  Train  np  a  child  in  the  way 
he  should  go,'  is  our  way,  sir ;  and  I  am  certain  both  my  wife 
and  I  have  felt  the  benefit  of  the  text — for  our  children  are 
kind  and  affectionate  towards  each  other,  dutiful  to  us  their 
parents,  and  obliging  and  civil  to  their  employers.  Ah,  sir, 
the  richest  man  in  England  is  not  happier  than  I  am,  when  I 
return  home  of  an  evening,  wearied  by  the  heat  and  labour  of 
the  day,  to  be  received  with  looks  of  kindness  by  my  wife,  as 
she  is  preparing  our  frugal  supper,  whilst  two  or  three  of  my 
little  babies  climb  my  knees  to  fondle  me  round  the  necL"* 
[Again  the  traveller  groaned  piteously,  but  Rogers  went  on.] 
"  I  was  bom  to  a  pretty  fortune,  sir,  but  by  the  viSany  of  my 
father's  brother  I  lost  my  inheritance.  My  uncle,  Charies 
Rogers,  through  the  indulgence  of  his  mother,  proved  to  be  a 
very  malicious  child,  and,  as  he  grew  up  to  a  man's  estate,  the 
faults  of  the  child  became  hardened  ^ices  in  the  man,  inso- 
much that  bis  wicked  beha\'iour  broke  his  mothers  heart. 
My  own  dear  mother,  sir,  like  the  parents  of  Samuel,  taught 
me  betimes  to  fear  the  Lord  ;  yet  my  grandfather  was  so  much 
offended  at  my  father's  niarrj^ing  her,  that  he  made  his  wUl, 
and  cut  him  off  with  a  shilling.  He  and  my  poor  mother  died 
within  a  twelvemonth  of  each  other,  and  left  me  penniless  by 
the  time  all  their  debts  were  paid.  I  was  then  about  twelve 
years  of  age,  and  my  Betty's  father  kindly  took  me  to  live  with 
him.  He  soon  received  a  message  from  my  grandfather,  with 
a  present  of  twenty  guineas  to  pay  for  my  board,  saying  he 
was  very  ill,  and  that  he  would  send  for  me  when  he  was 
better.  The  next  news  I  heard  of  him  was  that  he  was  dead ; 
and  though  he  had  promised  to  make  a  will  in  my  favour,  yet 
none  was  to  be  found,  although  one  of  his  old  servants  de- 
clared he  had  signed  a  great  sheet  of  parchment,  which  a  law- 
yer had  been  writing  by  my  grandfather's  bed-side.  Every- 
body now  judged  my  uncle  Charles  very  hardly,  as  having 
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made  away  with  this  last  will,  because  he  brought  forward  the 
old  one,  whereiu  my  grandfather  had  left  his  whole  property  to 
him.  Some  kind  friends  of  my  father  wishing  to  see  justice 
done  by  me,  commenced  an  action  against  both  him  and  the 
lawyer,  who  was  known  to  be  a  rogue,  and  ready  to  do  any 
dirty  work  for  money. 

'^  The  trial  was  brought  on  at  the  next  assizes,  when  my 
uncle  employed  such  arts  in  securing  the  witnesses,  that  a  ver- 
dict was  given  against  me.  After  some  months,  however,  my 
uncle  sent  me  twenty  guineas  that  I  might  be  put  apprentice 
to  a  carpenter,  but  desired  he  might  never  be  troubled  about 
me  again.  Accordingly  I  was  bound  out;  but  my  master 
proved  one  of  those  negligent  tradesmen  who  loved  his  ease 
better  than  his  work  :  by  neglecting  his  business  his  business 
began  to  neglect  him.  He  broke  at  length  for  a  considerable 
sum  of  money,  and  was  thrown  into  prison,  where  he  died  soon 
after  of  the  jail  distemper ;  so,  at  the  end  of  the  third  year  of 
my  apprenticeship,  I  was  once  more  left  to  seek  for  bread. 
I  returned  again  to  my  Betty's  father,  who  got  me  employment 
under  his  master.  I  was  about  one  and  twenty  when  I  mar- 
ried, and  then  I  and  my  wife  followed  my  master  s  son  into 
this  county,  who  had  an  estate  left  him,  and  with  him  I  have 
worked  ever  suice,  and  with  truth  I  can  say,  I  have  never  re- 
ceived an  unkind  word  from  him,  for  he  never  saw  me  drunk, 
not  even  at  sheep-shearing,  or  harvest-home.  My  Betty's 
pious  meekness,  sir,  has  sweetened  all  my  toil,  whilst  the 
dutiful  behaviour  of  my  children  has  fulfilled  every  wish  of  my 
heart.  Whether  my  cruel  uncle  be  dead  or  living,  I  know  not; 
but  be  it  as  it  may,  I  do  not  envy  him  his  ill-gotten  wealth; 
and  I  can  only  pray  that  he  may  repent  him  of  his  sins  before 
sickness  brings  him  to  a  death-bed ;  for  it  is  a  horrible  thing, 
sir,  to  have  the  conscience  racked  with  despair,  when  the  body 
is  afflicted  with  pain." 

"  Look,  Richard,"  cried  Betty  Rogers,  "  you  are  talking  on 
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and  on,  whilst  I  am  sare  the  poor  gentleman  is  going  into  a 
fit."  The  gentleman  at  that  instant  gave  a  deep  groan,  and 
would  have  fallen  from  his  chair,  if  Rogers  had  not  caught  hhn 
in  his  arms ;  his  wife  snatching  up  his  little  mug  of  tea,  which 
she  still  kept  warm  in  the  ashes,  she  put  it  to  the  strangers 
lips,  begging  him  to  take  a  sip,  as  she  was  sure  it  would  do 
him  good ;  whilst  her  husband,  on  the  other  hand,  begged  him 
to  eat  a  bit  of  the  toast.  The  gentleman  could  but  just  make 
shift  to  say,  "My  good  people,  you  are  too  kind  to  me." 
"  Not  at  all,  sir,"  said  Rogers,  "  we  do  no  more  for  you  than 
we  would  for  our  worst  enemy."  "  O  God,"  cried  the  traveller, 
"what  will  become  of  me?  My  sight  fsdls  me,  my  flesh 
trembles,  and  my  joints  ache ;  I  freeze  and  bum  at  the  same 
moment!" 

"  Poor  dear  gentleman,"  said  Betty  Rogers,  wiping  her  eyes, 
"I  am  afi-aid  he  is  going  light-headed;  do,  pray,  sir,  drink  a 
drop  more  of  the  tea," — '^and  eat  a  bit  of  the  toast  also," 
added  Richard.  *'  I  dare  not  taste  it,  my  good  friends,"  re- 
plied the  gentleman,  '^  for  I  feel  as  if  it  would  choke  me,  were 
I  to  attempt  it ;  but  tell  me,  I  pray,  is  there  not  somewhere  a 
text  of  Scripture  which  says,  *If  thine  enemy  himger,  feed 
him  ;  if  he  thirst,  give  him  drink :  for  in  so  doing,  thou  shalt 
heap  coals  of  fire  on  his  head?'  O  Rogers,  Rogers,  thou  wilt 
say,  indeed,  thou  art  heaping  coals  of  fire  on  my  head,  when 
thou  art  told  I  am  thy  wicked  uncle  Charles!" 

Here  Rogers  and  his  wife  had  nearly  swooned  away  with 
astonishment.  "  Then  I  am  heartily  glad  to  see  you,  imcle," 
cried  Rogers;  ''and  if  you  have  really  done  me  wrong,  I  for- 
give you  with  all  my  soul,  as  I  hope  to  be  forgiven  myself* 

Here  Mr  Rogers's  grief  appeared  so  great,  he  seemed  almost 
beside  himself.  "But  do  not  be  surprised,"  cried  he,  as  soon 
as  he  could  speak,  "  to  see  me  here;  it  is  not  by  accident;  this 
is  the  second  attempt  I  have  made,  Rogei-s,  to  visit  thy  humble 
dwelling;  but  more  of  that  hereafter."     In  about  a  quarter  of 
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an  hour,  Mr  Rogers,  after  shedding  bitter  tears,  spoke  as  fol- 
lows : — 

"  My  neighbours,  Richard,  have  long  believed  me  to  be  a 
very  happy  man,  seeing  that  I  possessed  an  abundance  of  the 
good  things  of  this  world ;  but  what  man  ever  yet  was  happy 
who  carried  secret  guilt  in  his  bosom  1  Thy  grandfather,  on 
his  deathbed,  became  duly  sensible  of  his  unforgiving  spirit 
toward  thy  poor  father,  for  no  other  crime  had  he  committed 
than  having  married  a  woman  who  brought  him  no  money : 
he  therefore  resolved  that  the  last  business  of  his  life  should 
be  doing  an  act  of  justice  towards  thee  his  only  son ;  accord- 
ingly he  sent  for  his  attorney,  made  a  new  tntII,  bequeathing 
thee  that  property  which  he  would  have  given  thy  father  had 
he  been  living ;  he  also  desired  much  to  see  thee,  which  I  took 
especial  care  to  prevent,  fearing  thy  youth  and  innocence 
would  win  upon  his  love.  After  his  decease,  by  the  advice, 
and  with  the  assistance,  of  his  rogue  of  an  attorney,  we  burnt 
my  father's  last  will,  and  produced  that  which  he  had  made 
many  years  before,  wherein  he  had  cut  thy  father  off  with  a 
shilling.  The  deed  was  no  sooner  done,  than  I  felt,  as  it  were, 
all  the  torments  of  hell  raging  in  my  soul ;  it  was  done  at  the 
very  moment  the  people  were  laying  my  aged  father's  body 
in  the  coflSn."  Here  Mr  Rogers  grew  so  faint  he  could  not 
go  on. 

**  Merciful  heaven !"  cried  Richard,  with  hands  and  eyes 
uplifted,  "  how  covetousness  hardens  the  heart  of  man  !  What 
a  safeguard  has  my  poverty  been  to  me  !  riches  might  have 
ensnared  my  soul  too."  As  soon  as  Mr  Rogers  could  speak, 
he  went  on. 

"  Thou  hast  just  mentioned,  Richard,  the  trial  that  was 
brought  forward  after  my  father's  decease,  respecting  his  will, 
when  the  attorney,  to  whom  I  was  to  pay  five  hundred  pounds 
for  the  villanous  part  he  had  acted,  swore  he  never  had  made 
a  second  will  for  my  father,  and  I  swore  to  the  same  effect ; 
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yes,  Hicliard,  I  swore  upon  the  Holy  Bible — ^tluit  Bible  which 
pronounces  a  deadly  curse  on  him  that  swears  falsely ;  yea,  I 
called  on  that  eternal  God  to  witness  a  lie,  before  whom  I 
must  shortly  be  judged  for  it ;  and  now  my  gray  hairs  are 
brought  to  the  brink  of  the  grave,  I  begin  to  feel  that  the 
sting  of  death  is  sin ;  very  miserable  has  been  my  life,  and 
very  terrible,  no  doubt,  will  be  my  death.  Being  now  in  pos- 
session of  a  clear  £400  a-year,  I  began  to  fancy  all  things 
would  go  prosperously  and  swimmingly  on ;  I  bought  and 
sold,  and  no  man*s  traffic  seemed  to  turn  to  better  accouit; 
but  no  success  in  life,  Bichard,  could  blunt  the  sting  of  guilt 
within  me ;  when  I  laid  me  down  to  rest  at  night,  I  feared  to 
trust  myself  to  sleep,  lest  I  should  betray  the  secret ;  and  my 
very  dreams  became  so  disturbed,  that  the  servants  would 
often  hear  my  screams  at  the  other  end  of  the  house. 

"  One  night  I  dreamt  I  was  going  to  be  executed  for  de- 
stroying a  will,  and  the  next  I  fancied  I  was  going  to  be  tran- 
sported for  perjury.  All  my  neighboui*s  believed  me  to  be  a 
happy  man,  only  because  they  saw  me  a  prosperous  one.  My 
covetous  desires  were  never  satisfied,  and,  whilst  I  went  on 
heaping  up  guinea  upon  guinea,  my  mind  was  hourly  afflicted 
"wdth  the  dread  of  poverty.  My  wife  all  of  a  sudden  grew 
melancholy,  and,  by  an  accident,  she  fell  into  the  pond  and  was 
drowned.  When  my  son  came  of  age,  I  settled  on  him  the 
estate  which  my  father  in  his  will  had  left  to  thee ;  he  was  a 
dissolute  young  man,  and  coming  home  one  night  very  much 
intoxicated  with  liquor,  he  fell  across  the  bed  with  a  lighted 
candle  in  his  hand,  which  instantly  set  fire  to  the  curtains,  and 
he  perished  in  the  flames.  One  of  my  daughters  turned  out 
very  vicious,  and  the  other  died  of  a  broken  heart,  from  the 
cruel  usage  of  her  husband.  Besides  all  these  trials,  I  had 
another  very  severe  one  from  the  attorney,  who  was  always 
racking  me  for  more  money,  and  telling  me  he  would  turn 
king's  evidence,  and  impeach  me,  if  ever  I  refused  him. 
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"  At  length,  without  a  moment  given  him  for  repentance, 
he  was  suddenly  carried  off  by  a  paralytic  stroke.  My  spirits 
b^an  to  revive  after  his  death,  as  my  crime  now  was  known 
only  to  myself ;  but  peace  can  never  dwell  in  the  guilty  bosom. 
I  left  off  going  to  church,  for  there  my  condemnation  stared 
me  full  in  the  face.  The  ten  commandments  were  written  in 
golden  letters  on  each  side  of  the  altar ;  then  my  own  wicked 
conscience  would  whisper  me  how  many  of  those  sacred  com- 
mands I  had  broken ;  I  had  taken  the  holy  name  of  Grod  in 
vain,  I  had  profaned  the  Sabbath,  I  had  been  undutiful  to  my 
parents,  I  had  borne  false  witness  against  my  neighbour.  At 
length,  however,  so  grievously  burdened  was  my  conscience, 
that  I  resolved  occasionally  to  attend  church,  hoping  it  would 
be  a  kind  of  sponge  to  rub  out  some  of  my  sins.  One  Sunday, 
I  remember  our  parson  told  us  in  his  sermon,  there  can  be  no 
real  repentance  for  sin  without  forsaking  it ;  adding,  moreover, 
that  if  any  of  Ms  congregation  had  defrauded  lus  neighbour  of 
aught,  he  entreated  them,  if  ever  they  hoped  their  souls  would 
find  mercy  in  the  day  of  grace,  that  they  should  make  restitu- 
tion, before  death  should  cut  them  off  from  the  land  of  the 
living,  since  there  was  no  repentance  in  the  grave. 

"  These  words  so  worked  upon  my  mind,  that  I  fell  sick, 
and  during  my  sickness  I  called  on  heaven  to  witness,  that,  if 
life  were  granted  me,  I  would  restore  to  thee  what  I  had  so 
unjustly  kept  from  thee;  but  as  my  health  returned,  so  did  my 
good  resolutions  vanish  away  again ;  I  cheated  myself  with  the 
thought  that  I  might  yet  enjoy  life  many  years :  thus  I  went 
on  till  the  restless  workings  of  my  conscience  almost  over- 
powered me ;  and  having  inquired  out  the  place  of  thy  abode, 
mounted  my  horse,  and  set  out  with  the  resolution  to  discover 
the  whole  history  of  my  villany  to  thee;  but  when  I  came 
within  sight  of  thy  cottage,  I  found  my  principles  were  not 
strong  enough  to  bring  me  to  confess  myself  a  rogue  before 
thee ;  I  turned  my  horse  about,  and  went  home  again.    I  next 
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took  to  hard  drinking,  to  stifle  reflection,  but  all  wotdd  not 
do,  for  still  the  gnawings  of  a  guilty  conscience  devoured  me : 
as  my  health  declined,  the  stronger  the  fear  of  death  came 
upon  me.  Again  I  resolved  once  more  to  go  in  search  of  thee, 
and  earnestly  did  I  pray  to  Grod  to  assist  my  endeavours;  and 
the  nearer  I  approached  to  thy  little  dwelling  the  more  was 
my  courage  strengthened  to  proceed.  The  sudden  fall  of  snow 
coming  on  was  the  cause  of  my  being  benighted,  and,  missing 
my  way,  I  fell  into  the  pit ;  but  ah !  Richard,  it  seems  as  if 
Heaven  had  appointed  thee  to  preserve  my  life  in  this  world, 
and  my  soul  from  destruction  in  the  next,  by  pointing  out  to 
me  the  only  path  in  which  a  penitent  sinner  can  tread  with 
safety.  It  13  not  for  mortal  man,  Richard,  to  tell  what  agony 
of  mind  I  have  endured  this  night :  thy  kindness  and  that  of 
thy  wife  nearly  overcame  mc,  and  I  the  less  feared  to  make  a 
discover}'  of  myself  to  thee,  when  I  found  every  action  of  thy 
daily  life  was  governed  by  the  principles  of  religion ;  I  know 
Christianity  alone  can  teach  men  heartily  to  forgive  their  ene- 
mies. 

"  O  Rogers !  Rogers  I  how  blest  is  thy  condition,  when  com- 
pared with  mine !  if  thou  art  poor,  thou  art  honest ;  in  addition 
to  a  quiet  conscience,  thou  hast  a  healthful  and  happy  family 
smiling  around  thee.  I  abound  in  wealth,  it  is  true,  but  my 
health  is  gone ;  I  have  lost  my  rest,  and  I  carry  in  my  bosom 
the  sharp  goadings  of  a  wounded  spirit,  which  I  am  unable 
to  bear." 

Here  Mr  Rogers  finished  his  melancholy  history,  at  which 
both  Rogers  and  his  wife  shed  abundance  of  tears,  and  at  the 
same  time  they  did  all  in  their  power  to  comfort  him.  The 
next  day  Rogers  attended  his  uncle  home,  when  he  sent  for 
the  clergyman  of  his  parish ;  Rogers  made  a  full  confession  of 
his  guUt  to  him,  hoping  he  would  give  him  his  best  advice 
how  to  fit  and  prepare  himself  for  another  world.  Mr  Rogers 
lived  but  a  few  weeks  after  this,  and  died  full  of  horror  at  the 
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sins  of  bis  past  life,  and  earnestly  imploring  mercy  from  the 
Saviour  of  sinners. 

How  mysterious  are  the  ways  of  Providence,  who  in  an  in- 
stant can  bring,  the  most  secret  plots  to  light !  and  how  does 
the  eye  of  God  pursue  us !  "  If  we  say,  Peradventure  the  dark- 
ness shall  cover  us,  then  shall  our  night  be  turned  into  day : 
the  darkness  and  the  light  to  him  are  both  alike.** 

>VILLIAM  WILBEBFORCE. 

On  the  12th  of  April,  1797,  was  published,  "A  Practical 
View  of  the  Prevailing  Religious  System  of  Professed  Chris- 
tians in  the  Higher  and  Middle  Classes  of  this  Country,  con- 
trasted with  Real  Christianity.  By  William  Wilberforce, 
Esq.,  Member  of  Parliament  for  the  county  of  York.**  At  that 
time,  the  demand  for  religious  books  was  very  small;  but 
Mr  Cadall,  the  publisher,  said  to  the  author,  "  You  mean  to 
put  your  name  to  the  work  ?  Then,  I  think,  we  may  venture 
upon  500  copies.*'  However,  in  the  course  of  half  a  year,  five 
editions  were  called  for,  representing  7500  copies;  and  through- 
out the  remaining  life  of  its  eloquent  and  amiable  author,  it 
continued  to  be  in  extensive  demand,  and  probably  contributed 
more  than  any  other  book  to  awaken  attention  to  the  one  thing 
needful  among  the  upper  classes  of  society.  Somewhat  dif- 
fuse, and  not  very  well  arranged,  it  has,  in  our  own  time,  been 
nearly  superseded  by  a  more  terse  and  vivid  authorship,  and 
portions  of  it  are  scarcely  applicable  to  the  state  of  things  now 
existing ;  but  in  consideration  of  the  attention  which  it  ez- 
eited,  and  the  effects  which  it  produced,  the  publication  of  the 
** Practical  View**  may  be  regarded  as  no  ordinary  event  in 
the  later  history  of  English  Christianity. 

Mr  Wilberforce  was  bom  at  HuU,  August  24,  1759,  and 
died  at  London,  July  29,  183?. 
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Hooking  unto  Jesus. 

"  Lookiug  unto  Jesus  ! "  Here  best  ye  may  learn  to  grow 
in  the  love  of  Gk)d.  The  certainty  of  His  pity  and  love  towards 
repenting  sinners,  thus  irrefragably  demonstrated,  chases  away 
the  sense  of  tormenting  fear,  and  best  lays  the  ground  in  us  of 
reciprocal  affection.  And  while  we  steadily  contemplate  tins 
wonderful  transaction,  and  consider,  in  its  several  relations, 
the  amazing  truth,  "  that  God  spared  not  his  own  Son,  bat 
delivered  him  up  for  us  all ;"  if  our  minds  be  not  utterly  dead 
to  every  impulse  of  sensibility,  the  emotions  of  admiration,  of 
preference,  of  hope,  and  trust,  and  joy,  cannot  but  spring  up 
within  us,  chastened  with  reverential  fear,  and  softened  and 
quickened  by  overflowing  gratitude.  Here  we  shall  become 
animated  by  an  abiding  disposition  to  endeavour  to  please  our 
great  Benefactor  ;  and  by  a  humble  persuasion,  that  the  weak- 
est endeavours  of  this  nature  will  not  be  despised  by  a  Being 
who  has  already  proved  himself  so  kindly  affected  towards  us. 
Here  we  cannot  fail  to  imbibe  an  earnest  desire  of  possessing 
His  favour,  and  a  conviction,  founded  on  His  o\^ti  declarations 
thus  unquestionably  confirmed,  that  the  desire  shall  not  be 
disai)pointcd.  Whenever  we  are  conscious  that  we  have  of- 
fended this  gracious  Being,  a  single  thought  of  the  great  w^ork 
of  redemption  will  be  enough  to  fill  us  with  compunction.  We 
shall  feel  a  deep  concern,  grief  mingled  with  indignant  shame, 
for  having  conducted  ourselves  so  imworthily  towards  one  who 
to  us  has  been  infinite  in  kindness  :  we  shall  not  rest  till  wc 
have  reason  to  hope  that  He  is  reconciled  to  us ;  and  we  shall 
watch  over  our  hearts  and  conduct  in  future  with  a  renewed 
jealousy,  lest  we  should  again  offend  Him.  To  those  who  are 
ever  so  little  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  the  human  mind, 
it  were  superfluous  to  remark,  that  the  affections  and  t<imper8 
which  have  been  enumerated  are  the  infjdlible  marks  of  the 
constituent  properties  of  love.     Let   him,  then,  who   would 
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abound  and  grow  in  this  Christian  principle,  be  much  conver- 
sant with  the  great  doctrines  of  the  gospel. 

It  is  obvious,  that  the  attentive  and  frequent  consideration 
of  these  great  doctrines  must  have  a  still  more  direct  tendency 
to  produce  and  cherish  in  our  minds  the  principle  of  the  love 
of  Christ.  But  on  this  head,  so  much  has  been  already  said 
as  to  render  any  further  observations  unnecessary. 

Much,  also,  has  been  already  observed  concerning  the  love  of 
our  fellow-creatures,  and  it  has  been  distinctly  stated  to  be  in- 
dispensable, and  indeed  the  characteristic  duty  of  Christians. 
It  remains,  however,  to  be  here  further  remarked,  that  this 
grace  can  nowhere  be  cultivated  with  more  advantage  than  at 
the  foot  of  the  cross.  Nowhere  can  our  Saviour's  dying  in- 
junction to  the  exercise  of  this  virtue  be  recollected  with  more 
effect,  "  This  is  my  commandment,  that  ye  love  one  another 
as  I  have  loved  you."  No  where  can  the  admonition  of  the 
apostle  more  powerfully  affect  us,  "  Be  ye  kind  one  to  another, 
tender-hearted,  forgiving  one  another,  even  as  God,  for  Christ's 
sake,  hath  forgiven  you."  The  view  of  mankind  which  is  hero 
presented  to  us,  as  having  been  all  involved  in  one  common 
ruin  -y  and  the  offer  of  deliverance  held  out  to  all,  by  the  Son  of 
God's  giving  of  himself  up  to  pay  the  price  of  our  reconciliation, 
produce  that  sympathy  towards  our  fellow-creatures,  which,  by 
the  constitution  of  our  nature,  seldom  fails  to  result  from  the 
consciousness  of  an  identity  of  interests  and  a  similarity  of  for- 
tunea  Pity  for  an  unthinking  world  assists  this  impression. 
Our  enmities  soften  and  melt  away  ;  we  are  ashamed  of  think- 
ing much  of  the  petty  injuries  which  we  may  have  suffered, 
when  we  consider  what  the  Son  of  God,  "  who  did  no  wrong, 
neither  was  guile  fommd  in  His  mouth,"  patiently  underwent 
Our  hearts  become  tender  wkile.'we  contemplate  this  signal  act 
of  loving-kindness.  We  grow  deorous  of  imitating  what  we 
cannot  but  admire.  A  vigorous  principle  of  enlarged  and  active 
charity  springs  up  within  us;  and  we  go  forth  with  alacrity^ 
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<^  tmdiiig  IB  the  ateps  of  our  Ueased  Master,  and  of 
manifesting  oar  gntimde  for  His  unmerited  goodness,  bj  bear- 
ing each  other's  bfirtbens.  and  abounding  in  tbe  dtsinteresUd 
labooT!  of  benerolence. 

*^  Lo>>king  onto  Jesus !  "*     He  was  meek  and  lowlj  of  heait, 
and  fixnn  tbe  stndv  of  His  chancter  we  shall  best  leam  the 

m 

less«.>as  of  homilitT.  Contemplating  the  work  of  redemptkn, 
we  become  more  and  more  impressed  with  the  sense  of  our 
natural  darkness,  and  helplessness,  and  misery,  from  which  it 
was  requisite  to  ransom  ns  at  sach  a  price ;  more  and  more 
con^cioas  that  we  ar>9  utterly  unworthy  of  all  the  amaring 
eond^seension  and  lore  which  hare  been  manifested  towards 
us:  ashamed  of  the  callousness  of  our  tenderest  sensibOitT, 
ani  of  the  poor  returns  of  our  most  active  serrices.  Coor 
si'iemt:«>ns  like  these,  abating  our  pride  and  reducing  our 
cpin:>n<  of  onr?elve5.  narandly  moderate  our  pretensions  to- 
w?.r1s  'tliers.  We  bec»>me  less  dis{H><ed  to  exact  that  resj>ect 
f T  -^'ir  jvr>»>n5,  aai  that  deference  for  our  authority,  which 
we  r.:itinilly  covet :  we  less  S'?n<ibly  feel  a  slight,  and  less 
h'^tly  resent  it :  we  grow  less  irritable,  less  prone  to  be  dis- 
satist^oJ:  more  s«>ft.  and  meek,  and  courteous,  and  placable, 
ani  oMniesoending.  We  are  not  literally  n?quired  to  practise 
the  same  humiliating  submissions  to  which  our  blessed  Saviour 
himself  was  not  ashameil  to  st«>>p:*  but  the  spirit  of  the 
remark  ai  plies  to  u?,  "  the  servant  is  not  civater  than  his 
Lord  :"  and  we  should  es|^x*iaKy  bear  this  truth  in  miml. 
when  the  occasion  calls  ujH>n  us  to  discharge  some  duty,  or 
patiently  to  suffer  some  ill  treatment,  whereby  our  pride  will 
be  wounded,  and  we  are  likelv  to  be  in  5«>me  des^ree  degraded 
fi\nu  the  nmk  we  had  [K>ssessed  in  the  world's  estimation  :  pi 
the  same  time  the  sacred  Scriptures  assuring  us,  that  to  the 
p«)werful  operations  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  purchased  for  tis  bv 

*   '  i!  I  then,  your  LL>rd  xtkd  Master,  hAxtt  ▼  ashed  joor  feei ;  ye  alio oojcht 
to  w.«u  one  Another's  fe^t,"  '  c— John  xiii.  1C-17» 
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the  death  of  Christ,  we  must  be  indebted  for  the  success  of 
all  our  endeavours  after  improvement  in  virtue ;  the  conviction 
of  this  truth  tends  to  render  us  diffident  of  om*  own  powers, 
and  to  suppress  the  first  risings  of  vanity.  Thus,  while  we 
are  conducted  to  heights  of  virtue  no  otherwise  attainable,  due 
care  is  taken  to  prevent  our  becoming  giddy  from  our  eleva- 
tion. It  is  the  Scripture  characteristic  of  the  gospel  system, 
that  by  it  all  disposition  to  exalt  ourselves  is  excluded ;  and 
if  we  really  grow  in  grace,  we  shall  grow  also  in  himiility. 

**  Looking  unto  Jesus  ! "  "  He  endured  the  cross,  despising 
the  shame."  While  we  steadily  contemplate  this  solemn 
scene,  that  sober  frame  of  spirit  is  produced  within  us  which 
best  befits  the  Christian  militant  here  on  earth.  We  become 
impressed  with  a  sense  of  the  shortness  and  uncertainty  of 
time,  and  that  it  behoves  us  to  be  diligent  in  making  provision 
for  eternity.  In  such  a  temper  of  mind,  the  pomps  and 
vanities  of  life  are  cast  behind  us  as  the  baubles  of  children. — 
We  lose  our  relish  for  the  frolics  of  gaiety,  the  race  of  ambi- 
tion, or  the  grosser  gratifications  of  voluptuousness.  In  the 
case  even  of  those  objects  which  may  more  justly  claim  the 
attention  of  reasonable  and  immortal  beings — in  our  faimily 
arrangements,  in  our  plans  of  life,  in  our  schemes  of  business 
— we  become,  without  relinquishing  the  path  of  duty,  more 
moderate  in  pursuit,  and  more  indifferent  about  the  issue. 
Here,  also,  we  learn  to  correct  the  world's  Mse  estimate  of 
things,  and  to  "look  through  the  shallowness  of  earthly 
grandeur;"  to  venerate  what  is  truly  excellent  and  noble, 
though  under  a  despised  and  degraded  form ;  and  to  cultivate 
within  ourselves  that  true  magnanimity  which  can  make  us 
ijse  superior  to  the  smiles  or  frowns  of  this  world ;  that  digni- 
fied composure  of  soul  which  no  earthly  incidents  can  destroy 
or  ruffle.  Instead  of  repining  at  any  of  the  little  occasional 
inconveniences  we  may  meet  with  in  our  passage  through  life, 
we  are  almost  ashamed  of  the  multiplied  comforts  and  enjoy- 
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ments  of  our  condition,  when  we  think  of  Him,  who,  though 
"  the  Lord  of  glory,"  "  had  not  where  to  lay  His  head.'*  And 
if  it  be  our  lot  tt)  undergo  evils  of  more  than  ordinary  magni- 
tude, we  are  animated  under  them  by  reflecting,  that  we  ait 
hereby  more  confoi-med  to  the  example  of  our  blessed  Master: 
though  we  must  ever  recollect  one  important  difference,  that 
the  sufferings  of  Christ  were  voluntarily  borne  for  our  benefit, 
and  were  probably  far  more  exquisitely  agonising  than  any 
which  we  are  called  upon  to  undergo.  Besides,  it  must  be  a 
solid  support  to  us  amidst  all  our  troubles  to  know,  that  they 
do  not  happen  to  us  by  chance ;  that  they  are  not  even  merely 
the  punishment  of  sin ;  but  that  they  are  the  disp^isations  of 
a  kind  Providence,  and  sent  on  messages  of  mercy — "  The  cap 
that  our  Father  hath  given  us,  shall  we  not  drink  it  I" — 
"  Blessed  Saviour !  by  the  bitterness  of  Thy  |>ain9  we  may 
estimate  the  force  of  Thy  love ;  we  are  sure  of  Thy  kindness 
and  compassion;  Thou  wouldst  not  willingly  call  on  us  to 
suffer ;  Thou  hast  declared  unto  us,  that  all  things  shall  finally 
work  together  for  good  to  them  that  love  Thee ;  and  therefore, 
if  Thou  so  ordainest  it,  welcome  disappointment  and  poverty, 
welcome  sickness  and  pain,  welcome  even  shame,  and  contempt, 
and  calumny.  If  this  be  a  rough  and  thoniy  path,  it  is  one 
in  wliich  Thou  hast  gone  before  us.  Where  we  see  Thy  foot- 
steps we  cannot  repine.  Meanwhile,  Thou  wilt  support  us 
with  the  consolations  of  Thy  grace ;  and  even  here  Thou  canst 
more  than  compensate  to  us  for  any  temporal  sufferings,  by 
the  possession  of  that  peace  which  the  world  can  neither  give 
nor  take  away." 

"  Looking  unto  Jesus  !  "  "  The  Author  and  Finisher  of  our 
faith,  who  for  the  joy  that  was  set  before  Him  endured  the 
cross,  despising  the  shame,  and  is  set  down  at  the  right  hand 
of  God."  From  the  scene  of  our  Saviour's  weakness  and  de- 
gradation, we  follow  Him,  in  idea,  mto  the  realms  of  glory, 
where  "  He  is  on  the  right  hand  of  God ;  angels,  and  princi- 
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palitieSy  and  powers  being  made  subject  unto  Him.**  But  though 
changed  in  place,  yet  not  in  nature  j  He  is  still  full  of  sympathy 
and  love ;  and  having  died  "  to  save  His  people  from  their 
sins,"  "  He  ever  liveth  to  make  intercession  for  them."  Cheered 
by  this  animating  view,  the  Christianas  £Ednting  spirits  revive. 
Under  the  heaviest  burdens  he  feels  his  strength  recruited ; 
and  when  all  around  him  is  dark  and  stormy,  he  can  lift  up  an 
eye  to  heaven,  radiant  with  hope,  and  glistening  with  grati- 
tude. At  such  a  season,  no  dangers  can  alarm,  no  opposition 
can  move,  no  provocations  can  irritate.  He  may  almost  adopts 
as  the  language  of  his  sober  exultation,  what  in  the  philospher 
was  but  an  idle  rant ;  and,  considering  that  it  is  only  the  gar- 
ment of  mortality  which  is  subject  to  the  rents  of  fortune — 
while  his  spirit,  cheered  with  the  Divine  support,  keeps  its 
place  within,  seciure  and  unassailable — he  can  sometimes  almost 
triumph  at  the  stake,  or  on  the  scaffold,  and  cry  out  amidst 
the  severest  buffets  of  adversity,  "  Thou  beatest  but  the  case  of 
Anaxarchus."  But  it  is  rarely  that  the  Christian  is  elevated 
with  this  "  joy  unspeakable  and  full  of  glory  : "  he  even  lends 
himself  to  these  views  with  moderation  and  reserve.  Often, 
alas  !  emotions  of  another  kind  fill  him  with  grief  and  con- 
fusion :  and  conscious  of  having  acted  unworthy  of  his  high 
calling,  perhaps  of  having  exposed  himself  to  the  just  censure 
of  a  world  ready  enough  to  spy.  out  his  infirmities,  he  seems  to 
himself  almost  "  to  have  crucified  the  Son  of  Gbd  afresh,  and 
put  Him  to  an  open  shame."  But  let  neither  his  joys  intoxi- 
cate, nor  his  sorrows  too  much  depress  him.  Let  him  still  re- 
member that  his  chief  business  while  on  earth  is  not  to  medi- 
tate, but  to  act ;  that  the  seeds  of  moral  corruption  are  apt  to 
spring  up  within  him,  and  that  it  is  requsite  for  him  to  watch 
over  his  own  heart  with  incessant  care ;  that  he  is  to  discharge 
with  fidelity  the  duties  of  his  particular  station,  and  to  conduct 
himself,  according  to  his  measure,  after  the  example  of  his 
blessed  Master,  whose  meat  and  drink  it  was  to  do  the  work  of 
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His  heavenly  Father ;  that  he  is  diligenilj  to  cnltiTate  the 
talents  with  which  God  has  entrnsted  him,  and  assiduously  to 
employ  them  in  doing  justice  and  shewing  men^,  while  he 
guards  against  the  assaults  of  any  internal  enemy.  In  shorty 
he  is  to  demean  himself,  in  all  the  common  afiairs  of  life,  like 
an  accountable  creature,  who,  in  correspondence  with  the  Scrip- 
ture character  of  Christians,  is  "  waiting  for  the  coming  of  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ.*'  Often,  therefore,  he  questions  himself 
"  Am  I  employing  my  time,  my  fortune,  my  bodily  and  mental 
powers,  so  as  to  be  able  to  '  render  up  my  account  with  joy, 
and  not  with  grief  T  Am  I  'adorning  the  doctrine  of  God 
my  Saviour  in  all  things ;  *  and  proving  that  the  servants  of 
Christ,  animated  by  a  principle  of  filial  affection,  which  renden 
their  work  a  service  of  perfect  ireedom,  are  capable  of  as  active 
and  as  persevering  exertions,  as  the  votaiics  of  fame,  or  the 
slaves  of  ambition,  or  the  drudges  of  avarice  ?  " 


SACRED  POETRY. 

MATTHEW  PBIOB. 

In  the  eighteenth  centary,  some  valuable  additions  were  made 
to  our  stores  of  sacred  minstrelsy,  by  authors  who,  in  the 
stricter  sense  of  the  word,  were  scarcely  Christian  poets. 
Perhaps  it  is  for  this  reason  that  Mr  Montgomery,  in  his 
*'  Christian  Poet,"  has  given  no  specimen  of  Prior ;  but  we 
think  it  would  be  almost  as  unfair  to  ignore  his  "  Solomon,**  as 
to  deprive  oui  readers  of  Pope's  "  Messiah."  Like  an  airy  up- 
land in  the  midst  of  an  unwholesome  jungle,  such  a  production 
is  a  welcome  retreat  from  the  frivolity  and  ribaldry  in  the  midst 
of  which  it  occurs ;  nor  should  it  lessen  the  value  of  the  work 
that  most  of  its  thoughts  and  images  are  borrowed  from  Eccle- 
siastes  and  the  Canticles.  The  form  of  a  soliloquy,  into  which  the 
author  has  thrown  the  poem,  makes  the  three  books  rather  tedi- 
ous ;  but  the  reader*s  perseverance  is  often  rewarded  by  passages 
vigorously  emphasised  or  finely  pointed,  and  the  flattest  inter- 
vals, with  their  melodious  verse  and  happy  diction,  convey  a 
certain  pleasure,  even  in  the  midst  of  the  prevailing  monotony. 
Matthew  Priok  was  bom  July  21,  1G64,  and  died  at 
Wimple,  near  Cambridge,  then  the  seat  of  Lord  Oxford,  Sep- 
tember 18,  1721. 


STfie  Fanitg  of  Science. 

Forced  by  reBective  reason,  I  confess 
That  human  science  b  uncertain  guess. 
Alas !  we  grasp  at  clouds,  and  beat  the  air, 
Vexing  that  spirit  we  intend  to  clear. 
Can  thought  beyond  the  bounds  of  matter  climb  ? 
Or  who  shall  tell  me  what  is  space  or  time? 
VOL.  IV.  2  H 
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Nfv  -wiDdtT^  i»zziti  villi  ton  bright  a  daj ; 
And  ftmn  the  loniiiiit  of  k  [lithlf  «ouL, 
Seta  bGnile.  ud  in  thai  ^1  b  loM. 

Kcmcmbn'  that  the  mned  ietin  to  knoir, 
0(&pringor^d«in^  wu  ifai-  wDrtc  of  woe. 
Wfaj  wih  Ihoa  thfn  ivnew  the  Tim  panaK, 
And  nrfilr  catch  at  the  forbidden  tnnt  ? 
Whh  emptr  Ubom'  aad  rhided  atiife 
Eccking,  by  knowledge,  to  attain  b>  KA  : 
For  erer  from  that  bial  tree  debur'd. 
Which  flaming  twordi  and  angiT  ebenab*  guard. 


CastU'lSiiabtiif. 

The  power  of  wraith  I  brird. 
And  an  the  varione  hue  of  C0MI7  pride. 
Artiit*  aad  plaai  reliered  m;  Mdean  booi  \ 
I  funitded  palace*,  and  planted  bowen. 
Biidr,  fithes.  beait*  of  each  exotic  kind, 
I  to  the  KicaU  of  nij  court  crafined. 
To  treea  traDaferr'd  I  gave  m  Meoni  knth, 

IthI  hiiT  ■  rnraTim  hIiuI*  vnr*  Jnilah'l  Hfth 
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From  furthest  Africa's  tormented  womb 

The  marble  brought,  erects  the  8];>acioiis  dome ; 

Or  forms  the  pillars'  long  extended  rows, 

On  which  the  planted  grove,  and  pensile  garden  grows. 

The  workmen  here  obeyed  the  master's  call, 
To  gild  the  turret,  and  to  paint  the  wall; 
To  mark  the  pavement  there  with  various  stone, 
And  on  the  jasper-steps  to  rear  the  throne : 
The  spreading  cedar  that  an  age  had  stood. 
Supreme  of  trees,  and  mistress  of  the  wood, 
Cut  down  and  carved,  my  shining  roof  adorns, 
And  Lebanon  his  ruin'd  honour  monms. 
•    A  thousand  artists  shew  their  cunning  power, 
To  raise  the  wonders  of  the  ivory  tower. 
A  thousand  maidens  ply  the  purple  loom, 
To  weave  the  bed,  and  deck  the  regal  room ; 
Till  Tyre  confesses  her  exhausted  store, 
That  on  her  coast  the  murex  is  no  more ; 
Till  from  the  Parian  isle,  and  Libya's  coast. 
The  mountains  grieve  their  hopes  of  marble  lost ; 
And  India's  woods  retnrn  theur  just  complaint, 
Their  brood  decay'd,  and  want  of  elephant. 

My  full  design  with  vast  expense  achieved, 
I  came,  beheld,  admired,  reflected,  grieved  ; 
I  chid  the  folly  of  my  thoughtless  haste. 
For,  the  work  perfected,  the  joy  was  past. 


ALEXANDSB  POPE. 

Satirist,  philosopher,  and  critic,  the  translator  of  Homer  and 
the  imitator  of  Horace,  there  was  nothing  which  the  bard  of 
Twickenham  deemed  beyond  his  powers,  and  of  all  which  he 
attempted  nothing  proved  an  absolute  fEolure.  Even  the  lyre 
of  David  and  Isaiah  he  ventured  to  handle,  and  to  his  touch 
the  chords  were  musical  In  reading  verses  like  the  follow- 
ing, we  forget  the  conceited  correspondent  of  Lady  Mary 
Wortley  Montague,  and  we  wish  to  forget  the  irascible  career 
and  perpetual  embroilment  of  the  author  of  **  The  Dunciad.*' 
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like  "  The  Dying  Christiaii,**  the  "  Messiah**  was  written 
early  in  life,  and  first  saw  the  light  in  the  pages  of  '*  The 
Spectator." 

Pope  was  bom  in  Lombard  Street^  London,  May  22,  1C88, 
and  on  the  30th  of  the  same  month  of  May  1744,  he  died  at 
Twickenham. 

Ye  nymplis  of  Solyma !  begin  the  8ong : 
To  lieaveiily  themes  suUimer  straixis  belong. 
The  mossy  fountains  and  the  sylvan  shades, 
The  dreams  of  Pindus  and  th'  Aonian  maids. 
Delight  no  more— 0  Thou  my  voice  inspire 
Who  toudiM  Isaiah's  liallowM  lips  with  fire  I 

Kapt  into  futiu-e  times,  the  bard  begini : 
A  virgin  shall  conceive,  a  virgin  bear  a  Son ! 
From  Jesse's  root  behold  a  Branch  arise, 
AVhose  sacred  flower  uith  fragrance  fills  the  skies : 
Th'  ethereal  spirit  o'er  its  leaves  shall  move, 
And  on  its  top  descends  the  mystic  Dove. 
Ye  heavens !  from  high  the  dewy  nectar  pour, 
And  in  soft  silence  shed  the  kindly  shower ! 
The  sick  and  weak  the  healing  plant  shall  aid, 
From  storm  a  shelter,  and  from  heat  a  shade. 
All  crimes  shall  cease,  and  ancient  frauds  shall  fail ; 
Ketuming  Justice  lifl  alofl  her  scale ; 
i'cace  oVt  the  world  her  olive  wand  extend. 
And  white-robed  Innocence  from  heaven  descend. 
Swift  fly  the  years,  and  rise  th'  expected  mom  ! 
Oh  spring  to  light,  auspicious  Babe,  be  bom ! 
See,  Nature  hastes  her  earliest  wreaths  to  bring, 
With  all  the  incense  of  the  breathing  spring : 
See  lofty  Lebanon  his  head  advance. 
See  nodding  forests  on  the  mountains  dance : 
See  spicy  clouds  from  lowly  Sharon  rise, 
And  CarmcFs  flowery  top  perfume  the  skies ! 
Hark !  a  glad  voice  the  lonely  desert  cheers ; 
Prepare  the  way !  a  God,  a  God  appears  1 
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A  Grod,  a  God !  the  vocal  hills  reply  ; 
The  rooks  prooUum  th'  approachiDg  Deity. 
Lo !  earth  receives  Him  from  the  bending  skies ! 
Sink  down,  ye  moantains !  and  ye  valleys  rise  ! 
With  heads  declined,  ye  cedars,  homage  pay ! 
Be  smooth,  ye  rocks !  ye  rapid  floods,  give  way ! 
The  Saviour  comes !  by  ancient  bards  foretold : 
Hear  Him,  ye  deaf!  and  all  ye  bliad,  behold ! 
He  from  thick  films  shall  purge  the  visual  ray, 
Jind  on  the  sightless  eye-ball  pour  the  day : 
"^Tis  He  th'  obstructed  paths  of  sound  shall  clear, 
And  bid  new  music  charm  th'  unfolding  ear  : 
The  dumb  shall  sing,  the  lame  his  crutch  forego, 
And  leap  exulting,  like  the  bounding  roe. 
Ho  sigh,  no  murmur,  the  wide  world  shall  hear ; 
From  every  face  lie  wipes  off  every  tear. 
In  adamantine  chains  shall  death  be  bound. 
And  hell^s  grim  tyrant  feel  th*  eternal  wound. 
As  the  good  shepherd  tends  his  fleecy  care, 
Seeks  freshest  pasture  and  the  purest  air ; 
£xplores  the  lost,  the  wandering  sheep  directs, 
By  day  oversees  them,  and  by  night  protects ; 
The  tender  lambs  he  /'aises  in  his  arms, 
Feeds  from  his  hand,  and  in  his  bosom  warms : 
Thus  shall  mankind  his  guardian  care  engage, 
The  promised  father  of  the  future  age. 
No  more  shall  nation  against  nation  rise, 
Nor  ardent  warriors  meet  with  hateful  eyes. 
Nor  fields  with  gleaming  steel  be  covered  o*er, 
The  brazen  trumpets  kindle  rage  no  more ; 
But  useless  lances  into  scythes  shall  bend. 
And  the  broad  falchion  in  a  ploughshare  end. 
Then  palaces  shall  rise ;  the  joyful  son 
Shall  finish  what  his  short-lived  sire  begun ; 
Their  vines  a  shadow  to  their  race  shall  yield, 
And  the  same  hand  that  sow'd,  shall  reap  the  field. 
The  swain  in  barren  deserts  with  surprise 
Sees  lilies  spring,  and  sudden  verdure  rise ; 
And  starts  amidst  the  thirsty  wilds  to  hear 
New  falls  of  water  murmuring  in  his  ear. 

2h2 
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On  rifled  rocks,  the  dragon's  late  abodes, 
Tlie  green  reed  trembles,  and  Uie  bnhvsh  nods. 
Waste  sandy  valleys,  once  perplexed  with  thorn , 
Tlie  spiry  fir  and  shapely  box  adorn : 
To  leafless  shrubs  the  flowery  palms  sncceed. 
And  odorous  myrtle  to  the  noisome  weed. 
The  hunbs  wiih  wolves  shall  graze  the  verdant  mead. 
And  boys  in  flowery  bands  tlio  tiger  lead. 
The  steer  and  lion  at  one  ciib  shall  meet. 
And  harmless  serpents  liok  the  pilgrim*s  feet. 
The  smiling  iurant  in  his  hand  shall  take 
The  crested  basilisk  and  speckled  soake, 
Pleased,  the  green  lustre  of  the  scales  surrey. 
And  with  their  forky  tongue  shall  innocently  play. 
Rise,  crowuM  with  liglit,  imperial  Salem,  rise  I 
Kxalt  thy  towery  head,  and  lifi  thy  eyes ! 
See  a  long  race  thy  spacious  courts  adorn ; 
See  future  sons,  and  daughters  yet  unborn,^ 
In  crowding  ranks  on  every  side  arise, 
Demanding  life,  impatient  for  the  skies  I 
Sec  barbarous  nations  at  thy  gates  attend, 
Walk  in  thy  light,  and  in  thy  temple  bend ; 
Sec  thy  briglit  altars  throng'd  with  prostrate  kings^ 
And  hcnpM  with  products  of  Sabean  springs  I 
For  thee  Idumc^s  spicy  forests  blow. 
And  seeds  of  gold  in  Ophir's  mountains  glow. 
See  heaven  its  sparkling  portals  wide  display. 
And  break  upon  them  in  a  flood  of  day ! 
No  more  the  rising  sun  shall  gild  the  mom, 
Nor  evening  Cynthia  fill  her  silver  horn ; 
But  lost,  dissolve<l  in  thy  superior  rays. 
One  tide  of  glory,  cue  unclouded  blaze 
Overflow  thy  courts  :  the  Light  hunself  shall  shin» 
Reveard,  and  God*s  eternal  day  be  thine ! 
The  seas  shall  waste,  the  skies  in  smoke  decay. 
Rocks  fall  to  dust,  and  mountains  melt  away ! 
But  fixM  Ills  word.  His  saving  power  remains ; 
Thy  realm  for  ever  lasts,  thy  own  Messiah  reigns ! 
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QTfie  IBgms  (EfydaiiBti  to  {)t0  £ouL 

Yital  spark  of  heavenly  flame ! 

Quit,  oh !  qnit  this  mortal  frame : 
Trembling,  hoping,  lingering,  flying — 
Oh  the  pain,  the  bliss  of  dying ! 

Cease,  fond  Nature,  cease  thy  strife. 
And  let  me  languish  into  life. 

Hark !  they  whisper ;  angels  say, 

*'  Sister  spirit,  come  away." 

What  is  this  absorbs  mc  quite, 

Steals  my  senses,  shuts  my  sight. 
Drowns  my  spirits,  draws  my  breath  ? 
Tell  me,  my  soul,  can  this  be  death? 

The  world  recedes ;  it  disappears ; 
Heaven  opens  on  my  eyes ;  my  ears 

With  sounds  seraphic  ring : 
Lend,  lend  your  wings ;  I  mount,  I  fly : 
0  grave !  where  is  thy  victory  ? 

0  death !  where  is  thy  sting? 

DR  EDWARD  YOUNG. 

Edward  Young  was  bom  at  Upham,  near  Winchester, 
June  ]  681.  In  his  earlier  life  he  was  known  as  the  author  of 
"  The  Revenge,"  and  other  tragedies.  At  the  age  of  fifty- 
seven  he  entered  into  orders ;  and  in  July  1 730,  he  was  pre- 
sented to  the  rectory  of  Welwyn  in  Hertfordshire.  Here  he 
married  Lady  Elizabeth  Lee,  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Lich- 
field. She  died  in  1741,  and  the  disconsolate  survivor  sought 
to  soothe  his  sorrows  by  the  composition  of  "  The  Night 
Thoughts," — the  poem  with  which  his  name  is  now  identified. 
He  died  at  Welwyn,  April  1765. 

"  The  Night  Thoughts"  are  an  immense  repository  of  moral- 
isings  and  maxims,  too  frequently  pinched  into  paradox  or 
balanced  in  antitheses,  and  strung  together  on  a  very  feeble 
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thread.  As  a  biographer  has  remarked — ^'^  There  is  a  want  of 
a  clear  connexioii  in  the  saljeGt ;  ewerj  image  ia  amplified  to 
the  utmost ;  every  argument  expanded  and  varied,  as  much  as 
the  greatest  fertility  of  the  tuicy  oould  e£Eeet  .  .  .  There  is 
no  selection,  no  discreet  and  graoef ol  reservation ;  no  mark  of 
that  experienced  taste  that  knows  exactly  when  the  purpose 
has  been  effected,  and  which  leaves  the  rest  to  be  supplied  by 
the  imagioation  of  the  reader.  Eeflection  follows  on  reflection, 
and  thought  on  thought,  in  such  dose  succession,  that,  as  in 
books  of  maxims,  one  truth  obstructs  and  obliterates  another ; 
.  .  .  and  we  feel,  I  am  afraid,  in  reading  this  poem  of  Young, 
as  we  do  in  the  perusal  of  Seneca,  that  no  progress^  no 
advancement  is  made;  we  seem  to  move  in  a  perpetually 
dazzling  circle  of  argument,  and  reflection,  and  analogy,  and 
metaphor,  and  illustration,  without  the  power  of  passing  be- 
yond it ;  and  it  is  on  this  account  that  the  perusal  of  both 
these  writers,  however  delightful  for  a  season,  soon  fatigues 
and  dissatisfies  the  mind.  Any  one  who  will  compare  the 
moral  writings  of  Cicero  and  Seneca  in  this  respect,  will  soon 
mark  the  distinction  to  which  I  allude."* 

At  the  same  time,  such  are  the  ai>horistic  force  and  the 
felicitous  wording  of  many  separate  sentences,  that  they  have 
almost  passed  into  proverbs,  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  name 
any  author  whose  sayings  so  constantly  recur  to  the  preacher 
and  moralist.  As  he  turns  over  the  pages,  the  reader  will  ever 
and  anon  recognise  *'  household  words"  like  the  following  : — 

*^  The  first  sure  srinptom  of  a  mind  in  health 
Is  resit  of  heart,  and  pleasure  felt  at  home." 

*^  Like  our  diadows, 
Our  wishes  lengthen  as  our  sun  declines." 

^^  Men  may  live  fools,  but  fools  they  cannot  die.*' 

**  The  world 's  a  prophecj  of  worlds  to  come." 

•  Eer.  John  Mitfurd'g  "  Life  of  Young/  PitkeriDg  •  edition,  p,  88. 
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'^  A  Chrifltian  dwells,  like  Uriel,  in  the  suo.^' 

*^  Resembles  ocean  into  tempest  wroaght, 
To  waft  a  featlier,  or  to  drown  a  fly/' 

"  How  wretched  is  the  man  who  never  mourn*d!" 

^t  STtue  ILanti  of  t{)e  JLibins* 

Why  then  their  loss  deplore,  that  are  not  lost  ? 
Why  wanders  wretched  thought  their  tombs  around^ 
In  infidel  distress? 

They  live !  they  greatly  live  a  life  on  earth 
Unkindled,  unconceivcd ;  and  from  an  eye 
Of  tenderness,  let  heavenly  pity  fall 
On  me,  more  justly  nnmberM  with  the  dead. 
This  is  the  desert,  tliis  the  solitude : 
How  populous,  how  vital,  is  the  grave ! 
This  is  creation's  melancholy  vault. 
The  vale  funereal,  tlie  sad  cypress  gloom  ; 
The  land  of  apparitions,  empty  shades ! 
All,  all  on  earth,  is  shadow,  all  beyond 
Is  substance ;  the  reverse  is  fully^s  creed : 
How  solid  all,  where  cliange  shall  be  no  more? 

This  is  the  bud  of  being,  the  dim  dawn, 
The  twilight  of  our  day,  the  vestibule ; 
Life's  theatre  as  yet  is  shut,  and  death, 
Strong  death,  alone  can  heave  the  massy  bar» 
This  gross  impediment  of  clay  remove, 
And  make  us  embryos  of  existence  free. 

•  ••••• 

Embryos  we  must  be,  till  we  burst  the  shell. 
Ton  ambient  azure  shell,  and  spring  to  life. 
The  life  of  gods,  0  transport!  and  of  man. 

tia^t  atoful  Cettatntg. 

Tell  me,  some  god  1  my  guardian  angel !  tell, 
What  thus  infatuates  ?  what  enchantment  plants 
The  phantom  of  an  age  Hwixt  us,  and  death 
Already  at  the  door?    He  knocks,  we  hear  him. 


V  e  see  Uine'*  fammt  m  •aotbcr'i  km 

And  death  enUtndi'd,  prrparing  hk  m 
Huw  few  IbemselTes,  in  thai  jut  mirro 
Or,  BCving.  draw  their  mfereooe  a*  ura 
There  death  it  certain ;  doubtliil  hen : 
And  *oon ;  We  maj,  vithiD  an  mgn,  tx 
Thotigh  gray  onr  beads,  onr  thongbta  i 
like  duiaged  dooka,  wbow  band  and 
F0II7  UDgi  Six,  while  Nature  pointi  M 
Hiut  I  then  liirward  onlj  look  br  dc 
Backward  I  tun  mine  07*,  aitd  Sod  hi 
Man  i*  a  telf-tnrviror  ererj  year. 
Han,  like  a  nream,  is  in  perpetual  floi 
Death 's  a  deHrojer  of  qnotidian  fnj. 
Hy  jonlh,  my  naootide,  Ms ;  By  jeMc 
The  bold  iuvader  ibaies  the  preaenl  boi 
Each  moment  on  the  former  afanU  the  | 
While  man  ii  growinj;,  life  b  n  deeieai 
And  cradles  rock  n*  nearer  to  tlie  tomb 
Our  b[rth  1)  nothing  bnl  onr  ilesth  beg 
A*  lapen  warte,  thai  instsnl  they  take 

Be>"S  JrintlM). 
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Pluck'd  from  the  wing  of  Irarnim  ranity, 
Which  makes  ns  stoop  from  omr  a<$rial  heights, 
And,  dampM  with  omen  of  our  own  decease, 
On  drooping  pinions  of  ambition  lower'd, 
Jnst  skim  earth^s  snrfaoe,  ere  we  break  it  op, 
O'er  putrid  earth  to  scratch  a  little  dost. 
And  sare  the  world  a  nuisance.    Smitten  friends 
Are  angels  sent  on  errands  full  of  love ; 
For  us  thej  languish,  and  for  us  they  die : 
And  shall  they  languish,  shall  they  die,  in  rain? 
Ungrateful,  shall  we  gricTe  their  hoTering  shades, 
Which  wait  the  revolution  in  our  hearts? 
Shall  we  disdain  their  silent,  soft  address ; 
Their  posthumous  advice,  and  pious  prayer? 
Senseless,  as  herds  that  graze  their  hallow'd  graves, 
Tread  under  foot  their  agonies  and  gproans ; 
Frustrate  their  anguish,  and  destroy  their  deaths  ? 

QTtme. 

The  bell  strikes  one.    We  take  no  note  of  time 

But  from  its  loss.    To  give  it  then  a  tongue 

Is  wise  in  man.    As  if  an  angel  spoke, 

I  feel  the  solemn  Vmnd.     If  heard  aright. 

It  is  the  knell  of  my  departed  hours : 

Where  are  they?    With  the  years  beyond  the  flood. 

It  is  the  signal  that  demands  despatch ; 

How  much  is  to  be  done !    My  hopes  and  fears 

Start  up  alarmed,  and  o'er  life's  narrow  verge 

Look  down— On  what  ?  a  fathomless  abyss ! 

A  dread  eternity !  how  surely  mine ! 

And  can  eternity  belong  to  me. 

Poor  pensioner  on  the  boimties  of  an  hour? 

On  Piety  humanity  is  built ; 

And  on  humanity,  much  happiness ; 

And  yet  still  more  on  piety  itself. 

A  soul  in  commerce  with  her  God,  is  hearen ; 
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Feds  not  the  tumults  and  the  ahocks  of  ]ah ; 

The  whirls  of  passions,  and  the  strokes  of  heart. 

A  Deity  believed,  is  joy  begun ; 

A  Ddty  adored,  is  joy  advanced ; 

A  Deity  beloved,  is  joy  matured. 

Each  branch  of  piety  del^^ht  inspires ; 

Faiih  builds  a  bridge  from  this  world  to  the  next, 

O'er  death's  dark  gulf,  and  all  its  horror  hides ; 

l^aiu,  the  sweet  cihalatiou  of  our  joy. 

That  joy  exalts,  and  makes  it  sweeter  still ; 

Prayer  ardent  opens  heaven,  lets  down  a  stream 

Of  gloiy  on  the  consecrated  hour 

Of  man,  in  audience  with  the  Deity. 

Who  worships  the  Great  God,  that  instant  joins 

The  first  in  heaven,  and  sets  his  foot  on  helL 


t^iit  (Sooti  fHan. 

Some  angel  gnide  my  pencil,  while  I  draw, 
What  nothing  less  than  angel  can  exceed ! 
A  man  on  earth  devoted  to  the  skies ; 
Like  ships  on  seas,  while  in,  above  the  world. 

With  aspect  mild,  and  elevated  ej'e, 
Behold  him  seated  on  a  mount  serene, 
Above  the  fogs  of  sense,  and  passion's  storm ; 
All  the  black  cares  and  tumults  of  this  life^ 
Like  harmless  thunders,  breaking  at  his  feet, 
£xcitc  his  pity,  not  impair  his  peace. 
Earth's  genuine  sons,  the  sceptred  and  the  slave, 
A  mingled  mob !  a  wandering  herd !  he  sees. 
Bewildered  in  the  vale:  or  all  unlike! 
His  full  reverse  in  all !    What  higher  praise? 
What  stronger  demonstration  of  the  right? 
The  present  all  their  care ;  the  future  his. 
When  public  welfare  calls,  or  private  want, 
They  give  to  fame;  his  bounty  he  conceals; 
Tlicir  virtues  varnish  nature,  his  exalt ; 
Mankind's  esteem  they  court,  and  he  his  own ; 
Theirs  the  wild  chase  of  false  felicities, 
Ills  the  composed  possession  of  the  true. 
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Alike  tbrongliont  ia  bis  consistent  peace, 
All  of  one  colour,  and  an  even  thread ; 
While  party-colourM  shreds  of  happiness, 
With  hideous  gaps  between,  patch  up  for  them 
A  madman^s  robe;  each  puff  of  fortune  blows 
The  tatters  by,  and  shews  their  nakedness. 

He  sees  with  other  ejes  than  theirs :  where  they 
Behold  a  sun,  he  spies  a  Deity; 
What  makes  them  only  smile,  makes  him  adore ; 
Where  they  see  mountains,  he  but  atoms  sees ; 
An  empire,  in  his  balance,  weighs  a  grain. 
They  things  terrestrial  worship,  as  divine ; 
His  hopes  immortal  blow  them  by,  as  dust 
That  dims  his  sight,  and  shortens  his  survey, 
Which  longs  in  infinite  to  lose  all  bound. 
Titles  and  honours  (if  they  prove  his  fate) 
He  lays  aside  to  find  his  dignity; 
No  dignity  they  find  in  aught  besides. 
They  triumph  in  externals  (which  conceal 
Man^s  real  glory),  proud  of  an  eclipse. 
Himself  too  much  he  prizes  to  be  proud, 
And  nothing  thinks  so  great  in  man  as  man. 
Too  dear  he  holds  his  interest  to  neglect 
Another^s  welfare,  or  his  right  invade; 
Their  interest,  like  a  lion,  lives  on  prey. 
They  kindle  at  the  shadow  of  a  wrong: 
Wrong  he  sustains  with  temper,  looks  on  heaven. 
Nor  stoops  to  think  his  injurer  his  foe; 
Nought  but  what  wounds  his  virtue  wounds  his  peace. 
A  covered  heart  their  character  defends ; 
A  coTerM  heart  denies  him  half  his  praise. 
With  nakedness  his  innocence  agrees ; 
While  their  broad  foliage  testifies  their  fall. 
Their  no-joys  end,  where  his  full  feast  begins: 
His  joys  create,  theirs  murder,  future  bliss. 
To  triumph  in  existence,  his  alone ; 
And  his  alone  triumphantly  to  think 
His  true  existence  is  not  yet  begun. 
His  glorious  course  was,  yesterday,  complete; 
Death,  then,  was  welcome;  yet  life  still  is  sweet. 

VOL.  IV.  2  I 
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JOHN  OAMBOLD. 

Bom  near  Haverfordwest  in  South  Wales^  April  10,  1711, 
after  passing  through  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  John  Qambold 
became  vicar  of  Stanton  Haiconrt,  Oxfordshire,  where  he 
remained  till  1748,  when  he  joined  the  United  Brethren. 
Thereafter  he  officiated  as  minister  of  the  Moravian  Chapel, 
Fetter  Lane,  London,  and  eventually  as  a  bishop  of  the  United 
Brethren,  until  the  close  of  his  pious  and  useful  life,  which 
ended  where  it  began,  at  Haverfordwest,  September  13, 1771. 

(!ri)e  ^jnttcts  of  Eife. 

So  many  yetn  I  Ve  seen  tlM  son. 
And  callM  these  eyes  and  hands  my  own, 

A  thousand  little  acts  I  \e  done, 
And  childhood  have,  and  manhood  known : 

0  what  is  life !  and  this  dull  round 

To  tread,  why  was  a  spirit  bonnd? 

So  many  airy  draughts  and  lines, 

And  warm  excursions  of  the  mind, 
Have  fiird  my  soul  with  great  designs, 

While  practice  grovell'd  far  behind : 
0  what  is  thonght !  and  where  withdraw 
The  glories  which  my  fancy  saw? 

So  many  tender  joys  and  woes 
Have  on  my  quivering  soul  had  power ; 

Plain  life  with  heightening  passions  rose. 
The  boast  or  burden  of  their  hour : 

0  w^hat  is  all  we  feel !  why  fled 

Those  pains  and  pleasures  6*eT  my  head  ? 

So  many  human  souls  divine, 

So  at  one  interview  display^, 
Some  oft  and  freely  mixM  with  mine, 

In  lasting  bonds  my  heart  have  laid : 
0  what  is  friendship !  why  impressM 
On  my  weak,  wretched,  dying  breast? 
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So  many  wondrous  gleams  of  light, 

And  gentle  ardours  from  above, 
Have  made  me  sit,  like  seraph  bright, 

Some  moments  on  a  throne  of  love : 
0  what  is  virtue !  why  had  I, 
Who  am  so  low,  a  taste  so  high? 

Ere  long,  when  Sovereign  Wisdom  wills, 

My  soul  an  unknown  path  shall  tread. 
And  strangely  leave,  who  strangely  fills 

This  frame,  and  waft  me  to  the  dead : 
0  what  is  death !  His  life's  last  shore, 
Where  vanities  are  vain  no  more ; 
Where  all  pursuits  their  goal  obtain. 
And  life  is  all  retouchM  again ; 
Where  in  their  bright  results  shall  rise 
Thoughts,  virtues,  friendships,  griefs,  and  joys. 


WILLIAM  COWPER. 

Of  this  most  Christian  of  our  poets — in  his  theology  the 
most  evangelical,  in  his  standard  of  right  and  wrong  the  most 
scriptural,  and  in  his  tone  and  spirit,  constitutional  melan- 
choly notwithstanding,  the  most  benevolent  and  cheerful — 
there  is  no  need  that  we  should  say  anything.  No  literary 
career  has  so  often  tempted  the  biographical  pen,  and,  self- 
portrayed  in  his  charming  lays  and  no  less  charming  letters, 
no  figure  is  more  familiar  to  the  English  mind  than  the  bard 
of  Olney.  Evenings  too  dull  for  a  severer  task,  or  too  ex- 
hausted for  a  brisker  excitement,  have  often  been  beguiled 
by  his  inimitable  epistles.  Our  classical  exercitations  are 
associated  with  his  effort,  so  hard  but  so  hearty,  to  transfer 
into  curt  but  sturdy  English  the  thoughts  which  wander  at 
their  will  along  the  sunny  tide  of  Homer^s  song ;  and  our 
knowledge  of  human  nature  has  been  enlarged  by  his  dear 
intuitions,  and  his  clever  but  not  ill-natured  descriptions. 
Many  a  merry  schoolboy  has  been  made  still  merrier  by  "  The 
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DivertiDg  History  of  John  Gilpin,**  and  many  a  mourner  in 
Zion  has  been  consoled  whilst  seeking  with  him  **  the  calm 
retreat,  the  silent  shade,"  and  praying  for  "  a  closer  walk  with 
God."  And  if  art  can  desire  no  better  picture  of  a  homely 
modem  Eden,  than  the  Alcove  at  Olney,  and  its  gentle  occu- 
pant feeding  his  hares,  the  calamities  of  genius  record  few 
sadder  tales  than  the  dark  eclipse  of  that  fine  mind,  and  its 
long  and  dreary  setting. 

CowPER  was  bom  at  Berkhampstead,  November  26,  1731, 
and  died  at  East  Dereham,  April  25,  1800. 

It  was  about  1772  that  Cowper  wrote  most  of  the  h^nnns 
which,  to  the  number  of  sixty-eight,  afterwards  appeared  in  the 
Ohiey  Collection.  The  first  volume  of  his  poems  was  pub- 
lishcil  in  1782,  and  its  much  more  successful  companion  fol- 
lowed in  1785,  silencing  at  once  the  captiousuess  of  criticism, 
and  securing  for  ever  the  fame  of  the  author  of  "  The  Task." 

Southey  has  well  described  the  period  at  which  Cow]>or*5 
star  surmounted  the  horizon : — "  *  The  Task '  appeared  in  the 
interval  when  young  minds  were  prepared  to  receive  it,  and 
at  a  juncture  when  there  was  no  poet  of  any  great  ability 
or  distinguished  name  in  the  field.  Gray  and  AkcnsiJe 
were  dead.     Mason  was  silent.      Glover,   brooding  over  his 

*  Atheniad,*  was  regarded  as  belonging  to  an  age  that  was 
past.  Churchill  was  forgotten.  Emily  and  Bampfv'ldc  had 
been  cut  off  in  the  blossom  of  their  youth.  Crabbe  having, 
by  the  publication  of    his  '  Librar}^*  his  *  Village,'  and  hi? 

*  Newspaper,'  accomplished  his  heart's  immediate  desire, 
sought  at  that  time  for  no  further  publicity ;  and  Hay  ley 
ambled  over  the  course  without  a  comj>etitor.  ...  *  The  Task* 
was  at  once  descriptive,  moral,  and  satirical.  The  descriptive 
parts  everj'where  bore  evidence  of  a  thoughtful  mind  and  a 
gentle  spirit,  as  well  as  of  an  observant  eye ;  and  the  moral 
sentiment  which  pervaded  them  gave  a  charm  in  which  de- 
scriptive poetry  is  often  found  wanting.  The  best  didactic  jKDems, 
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when  compared  with  '  The  Task/  are  like  formal  gardens 
in  comparison  with  woodland  scenery.  ....  Its  satire  is  alto- 
gether free  from  personality ;  it  is  the  satire,  not  of  a  sour  and  dis- 
contented spirit,  but  of  a  benevolent  though  melancholy  mind ; 
and  the  melancholy  was  not  of  a  kind  to  affect  artificial  gloom 
and  midnight  musings,  but  rather  to  seek  and  find  relief  in 
sunshine,  in  the  beauties  of  nature,  in  books  and  leisure,  in  soli- 
tary^or  social  walks,  and  in  the  comforts  of  a  quiet  fireside.' 

(!rf)e  9uti)or  J^imsself. 

I  was  a  strickea  deer,  that  lefl  the  herd 
Long  since ;  with  many  an  arrow  deep  infixM 
My  panting  side  was  charged,  when  1  withdrew 
To  seek  a  tranquil  death  in  distant  shades. 
There  was  I  found  by  One  wlio  had  Himself 
Been  hurt  by  th*  archers.     In  His  side  He  bore, 
And  in  His  hands  and  feet,  the  cruel  scars. 
li¥ith  gentle  force  soliciting  the  darts, 
He  drew  them  forth,  and  heaPd,  and  bade  mo  Utc. 
Since  then,  with  few  associates,  in  remote 
And  silent  woods  1  wander^  far  from  those 
My  former  partners  of  the  peopled  scene; 
With  few  associates,  and  not  wishing  more. 
Here  much  1  ruminate,  as  much  I  may. 
With  other  views  of  men  and  manners  now 
Than  once,  and  others  of  a  life  to  come. 
I  see  that  all  are  wanderers,  gone  astray 
Each  in  his  own  delusions ;  they  are  lost 
In  chase  of  fancied  happiness,  still  wooM 
And  never  won.    Dream  after  dream  ensues ; 
And  still  they  dream  that  they  shall  still  succeed, 
Aud  still  are  disappointed. 

QT^e  ^attioneti  Sinner. 

As  when  a  felon,  whom  his  country's  laws 
Have  justly  doomM  for  some  atrocious  cause, 

•  Soutbey's  "  Life  of  Cowper."  toL  iL  pp.  181-134. 
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Expects,  in  darkness  and  beart-chilling  fem* 

The  shameful  close  of  all  his  misspent  years; 

If  chance,  on  heavy  pinions  slowly  borne, 

A  tempest  nsher  in  the  dreaded  mom, 

Upon  his  dungeon  walls  the  liglitning  play, 

The  thunder  seems  to  summon  him  away. 

The  warder  at  the  door  his  key  applies. 

Shoots  back  the  bolt,  and  all  his  courage  dies: 

If  then,  Just  then,  all  thoughts  of  mercy  lost. 

When  Hope,  long  lingering,  at  last  yields  the  gliost^ 

The  sound  of  pardon  pierce  his  startled  ear. 

Ho  drops  at  once  his  fetters  and  his  fear; 

A  transport  glows  in  all  he  looks  and  speaks. 

And  the  first  thankftil  tears  bedew  his  cheeks* 

Joy,  far  superior  joy,  tliat  much  outweighs 

The  comfort  of  a  few  poor  added  days. 

Invades,  possesses,  and  overwhelms  the  soul 

Of  him  whom  Hope  has  with  a  touch  made  whole. 

'lis  heaven,  all  heaven,  descending  on  the  wings 

Of  the  glnd  legions  of  the  King  of  kings; 

'lis  more — 'tis  God  diffused  through  every  part, 

^Tis  God  himself  triumphant  in  his  heart! 

Ob,  welcome  now  the  sun's  once  liated  light, 

His  noon-day  beams  were  never  half  so  brigbt. 

Not  kindred  minds  alone  arc  cnll'd  t'  employ 

Their  hours,  their  days,  in  listening  to  his  joy; 

Unconscious  nature,  all  that  he  8ur>'cy8, 

Rocks,  groves,  and  streams  must  join  him  in  his  praise. 


CTfie  ^patriot  nrCt  il^t  fR^xiix. 

Patriots  have  toilM,  and  in  tlicir  country's  cnuso 
Bled  nobly ;  and  their  deeds,  as  they  deserve. 
Receive  proud  recompence.    We  give  in  charge 
Their  names  to  the  sweet  lyre.    Th'  hbtoric  muse. 
Proud  of  the  treasure,  marches  with  it  down 
To  latest  times ;  and  Sculpture,  in  her  turn, 
(lives  bond  in  stone  aud  ever-during  brass 
To  guard  them,  aud  t'  immortalise  her  trust : 
Rut  fairer  wreaths  are  due,  though  never  paid. 
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To  those  who,  posted  at  the  shrine  of  Truth, 

Have  fallen  in  her  defence.    A  patriot^s  blood, 

Well  spent  in  such  a  strife,  may  earn  indeed, 

And  for  a  time  insure  to  his  loved  land 

The  sweets  of  liberty  and  equal  laws ; 

But  martyrs  struggle  for  a  brighter  prize. 

And  win  it  with  more  pain.    Their  blood  is  shed 

In  confirmation  of  the  noblest  claim — 

Our  claim  to  feed  npon  immortal  truth, 

To  walk  with  God,  to  be  divinely  free, 

To  soar,  and  to  anticipate  the  skies ! 

Yet  few  remember  them.    Tiicy  lived  unknown 

Till  persecution  draggM  them  into  fame. 

And  chased  them  up  to  heaven.    Their  ashes  flew — 

No  marble  tells  us  whither.    With  their  names 

No  bard  embalms  and  sanctifies  his  song : 

And  history,  so  warm  on  meaner  themes, 

Is  cold  on  this.    She  execrates  indeed 

The  tyranny  that  doomed  them  to  the  fire, 

But  gives  the  glorious  sufferers  little  praise. 

He  is  the  freeman  whom  the  truth  makes  free, 
And  all  are  slaves  beside.    There 's  not  a  chain 
That  hellish  foes,  confederate  for  his  harm, 
Can  wind  around  him,  but  he  casts  it  off 
With  as  much  ease  as  Samson  his  green  withes. 
He  looks  abroad  into  the  varied  field 
Of  nature,  and,  though  poor  perhaps,  compared 
With  those  whaie  mansions  glitter  in  his  sight. 
Calls  the  delightful  scenery  all  his  own. 
His  are  the  mountains,  and  the  valleys  his. 
And  the  resplendent  rivers.    His  t'  ci\joy 
With  a  propriety  that  none  can  feel, 
But  who,  with  filial  confidence  inspired. 
Can  lift  to  heaven  an  unpresumptnous  eye, 
And  smiling  say — ^^  My  Father  made  them  all !  *' 
Are  they  not  his  by  a  peculiar  right, 
And  by  an  emphasis  of  interest  his, 
Whose  eye  they  fill  with  tears  of  holy  joy. 
Whose  heart  with  praise,  and  whose  exalted  mind 
With  worthy  thoughts  of  that  unwearied  love 
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That  pUuin'd,  ind  bailfc,  and  still  npholdt  a  wodd 
So  clothed  with  beauty  for  rebelliooa  duu? 
Yes — ye  may  fiU  your  garoere,  ye  that  reap 
The  loaded  soil,  and  ye  may  waste  much  good 
In  senseless  riot ;  but  ye  will  not  fiad^ 
In  feast  or  in  the  chase,  in  song  or  danoe, 
A  liberty  like  his,  who,  unimp^M^h^d 
Of  usurpation,  and  to  no  man's  wrong. 
Appropriates  nature  as  his  father's  work, 
And  has  a  richer  use  of  yours  than  yoa. 
He  is  indeed  a  freemau.    Free  by  birth 
Of  no  mean  city ;  planned  or  e'er  the  hills 
Were  built,  the  fountains  open'd,  or  the  sea 
With  all  liis  rolling  multitude  of  waves. 
His  freedom  is  the  same  in  every  state ; 
And  no  condition  of  this  changeful  life, 
So  manifold  in  cares,  whose  every  day 
Brings  its  own  evil  with  it,  makes  it  less : 
For  he  has  wings  that  neither  sickness,  pain, 
Nor  penury,  can  cripple  or  confine. 
No  nook  so  narrow  but  he  spreads  them  there 
With  ease,  and  is  at  large.    Th'  oppressor  holds 
His  body  bound  ;  but  knows  not  what  a  range 
His  spirit  takes,  unconscious  of  a  chain ; 
And  that  to  bind  him  is  a  vain  attempt, 
Whom  God  delights  in,  and  in  whom  he  dwells. 


€htglanti. 

England,  with  all  thy  faults,  I  love  thee  still — 
My  country  !  and,  while  yet  a  nook  is  left 
Where  English  minds  and  manners  may  be  fonnd, 
Shall  be  constrained  to  love  thee.     Though  thy  clime 
Be  fickle,  and  thy  year  most  part  deform'd 
With  dripping  rains,  or  withered  by  a  frost, 
I  would  not  yet  exchanj^e  thy  sullen  skies, 
And  fields  without  a  flower,  for  warmer  France 
With  all  her  vines  ;  nor  for  Ausonia's  groves 
Of  golden  fruitage,  and  her  myrtle  bowers. 
To  shake  thy  senate,  and  from  heights  sublime 
Of  patriot  eloquence  to  flash  down  fire 
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Upon  thy  foes,  was  never  meant  my  task : 

But  1  can  feel  thy  fortanes,  and  partake 

Thy  joys  and  sorrows,  with  as  true  a  heart 

As  any  thundercr  there.    And  I  can  feel 

Thy  follies  too ;  and  with  a  jnst  disdain 

Frown  at  effeminates,  whose  very  looks 

Reflect  dishononr  on  the  land  I  love. 

How,  in  the  name  of  soldiership  and  sense, 

Shonid  England  prosper,  when  snch  things,  as  smooth 

And  tender  as  a  girl,  all  eescnced  oVr 

With  odours,  and  as  profligate  as  sweet ; 

Who  sell  their  laurel  for  a  myrtle  wreath. 

And  love  when  they  should  fight ;  when  such  as  these 

Presume  to  lay  their  hand  upon  the  ark 

Of  her  magnificent  and  awful  cause? 

Time  was  when  it  was  praise  and  boast  enough 

In  every  clime,  and  travel  where  we  might. 

That  we  were  born  her  children.    Praise  enough 

To  fill  the  ambition  of  a  private  man, 

That  Chatham^s  language  was  his  mother  tongue. 

And  Wolfe^s  great  name  compatriot  with  his  own. 

Farewell  those  honours,  and  farewell  with  them 

The  hope  of  such  hereafter !    They  have  fallen 

Each  in  his  field  of  glory ;  one  in  arms, 

And  one  in  council — Wolfe  upon  the  lap 

Of  smiling  Victory  that  moment  won, 

And  Chatham  heart-sick  of  his  country's  shame ! 

They  made  us  many  soldiers.    Chatham,  still 

Consulting  England^s  happiness  at  home, 

Secnred  it  by  an  unforgiving  frown. 

If  any  wrongM  her.    Wolfe,  where'er  he  fought, 

Put  so  much  of  his  heart  into  his  act, 

That  his  example  had  a  magnet's  force, 

And  all  were  swifl  to  follow  whom  all  loved. 

Those  suns  are  set.    Oh,  rise  some  other  such ! 

Or  all  that  we  have  left  is  empty  talk 

Of  old  achievements,  and  despair  of  new. 
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Ambition,  avjurice,  peoory  deqmlek 
The  world  of  wandering  knights  and  aqniret  to  town : 
London  engulfs  them  all !    The  shark  is  there, 
And  the  shark*s  prej ;  the  spendthrift,  and  the  leech 
That  snckt  him.    Tliere  the  sycophant,  and  be 
Who,  with  bare-headed  and  obsequious  bowa, 
Begs  a  warm  oflSoe,  doomM  to  a  cold  jail 
And  groat  per  diem,  if  his  patron  frown. 
The  levee  swarms,  as  if,  in  golden  pomp. 
Were  duuacterM  on  ereiy  statesman's  door, 
^*  EatterM  and  bankrupt  fortunes  mended  here.** 
These  are  the  charms  that  sully  and  edipse 
The  charms  of  nature.    ^Tis  the  cruel  gripe 
That  lean,  hard-handed  Poverty  inflicts, 
The  hope  of  better  things,  the  chance  to  win. 
The  wish  to  shine,  the  thirst  to  be  amused. 
That  at  the  sound  of  Winter*s  hoary  wing 
Unpeople  all  our  counties  of  such  herds 
Of  fluttering,  loitering,  cringing,  begging,  loose 
And  wanton  vagrants,  as  make  London,  vast 
And  boundless  as  it  is,  a  crowded  coop. 

0  thou,  resort  and  mart  of  all  the  earth, 
ChcqiierM  with  all  complexions  of  mankind, 
And  spotted  with  all  crimes ;  in  whom  I  see 
Much  that  I  love,  and  more  that  I  admire, 
And  all  that  I  abhor ;  thou  freckled  fair. 
That  pleasest  and  yet  shock^st  me,  I  can  laugh, 
And  1  can  weep,  can  hope,  and  can  despond. 
Feel  wrath  and  pity,  when  I  think  on  thee ! 
Ten  righteous  would  have  saved  a  city  once, 
And  thou  hast  many  righteous. — Well  for  thee — 
That  salt  preserves  thee ;  more  corrupted  else. 
And  therefore  more  obnoxious,  at  this  hour 
Than  Sodom  in  her  day  had  power  to  be, 
Fur  whom  God  lienrd  His  Abr'am  plead  in  vain. 
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patriotism  an)i  ^obttiente. 

A.  Patrioto,  alas  I  the  few  that  have  been  found, 
Where  most  they  flourish,  upon  English  ground, 
The  country's  need  have  scantily  supplied, 

And  the  last  lefi  the  scene  when  Chatham  died. 

B.  Not  so — the  virtue  still  adorns  our  age, 
Though  the  chief  actor  died  upon  the  stage. 
In  him  Demosthenes  was  heard  again ; 
Liberty  taught  him  her  Athenian  strain ; 
She  clothed  him  'vtith  authority  and  awe, 
Spoke  from  his  lips,  and  in  his  looks  gave  law. 
Uis  speech,  his  form,  his  action,  full  of  grace. 
And  all  his  country  beaming  in  his  face. 

He  stood,  as  some  inimitable  hand 

Would  strive  to  make  a  Paul  or  Tully  stand. 

No  sycophant  or  slave,  that  dared  oppose 

Her  sacred  cause,  but  trembled  when  he  rose ; 

And  every  venal  stickler  for  the  yoke 

Felt  himself  crushM  at  the  first  word  he  spoke. 

Such  men  are  raised  to  station  and  command, 
When  Providence  means  mercy  to  a  land. 
He  speaks,  and  they  appear ;  to  Him  they  owe 
Skill  to  direct,  and  strength  to  strike  the  blow ; 
To  manage  with  address,  to  seize  with  power. 
The  crisis  of  a  daric  decisive  hour. 
So  Gideon  eamM  a  victory  not  his  own; 
Subserviency  his  praise,  and  that  alone. 

Poor  England  I  thou  art  a  devoted  deer, 
Beset  with  every  ill  but  that  of  fear. 
The  nations  hunt ;  all  mark  thee  for  a  prey ; 
They  swarm  around  thee,  and  thou  stand^st  at  bay. 
Undaunted  still,  though  wearied  and  perplex'd. 
Once  Chatham  saved  thee ;  but  who  saves  thee  next? 
Alas !  the  tide  of  pleasure  sweeps  along 
AU  that  should  be  the  boast  of  British  song. 
'Tis  not  the  wreath  that  once  adom*d  thy  brow. 
The  prise  of  happier  times,  will  serve  thee  now. 
Our  ancestry,  a  gallant  Christian  race, 
Patterns  of  every  virtue,  every  grace. 
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€k>iife88M  a  God ;  they  kneeVd  before  they  fought, 
And  praified  Ilim  in  the  yictories  He  wrooght. 
Now  from  the  dust  of  ancient  days  bring  forth 
Tbeu-  sober  zeal,  integrity,  and  worth ; 
Courage,  ungraced  by  these,  affronts  the  skies, 
Is  but  the  fire  without  the  sacrifice. 
The  stream  that  feeds  the  wcllspring  of  the  heart 
No  more  invigorates  life's  noblest  part, 
Than  virtue  quickens,  with  a  warmth  divine. 
The  powers  that  sin  has  brought  to  a  decline. 


The  pulpit 
Must  stand  acknowledged,  while  the  world  shall  stand, 
The  most  important  and  effectual  guard, 
Support,  and  ornament,  of  Virtue's  cause. 
There  stands  the  messenger  of  truth :  there  stand.i 
The  legate  of  the  skies !— His  theme  diviue. 
His  office  sacreil,  his  credentials  clear. 
By  him  the  violated  law  speaks  out 
Its  thunders ;  and  by  him,  in  strains  ns  sweet 
As  angels  use,  the  gospel  whisj)ers  i^ace. 
He  'stablislies  the  strong,  restores  the  weak. 
Reclaims  the  wanderer,  binds  the  broken  heart, 
And,  arm'd  himself  in  panoply  complete 
Of  heavenly  temper,  furnishes  with  arms 
Bright  as  his  own,  and  trains,  by  every  rule 
Of  holy  discipline,  to  glorious  war, 
The  sacramental  host  of  God's  elect ! 

I  venerate  the  man  whose  heart  is  wann, 
TVhosc  hands  arc  pure,  whose  doctriuc  and  whose  life, 
Coincident,  exhibit  lucid  proof 
That  he  is  honest  in  the  sacred  cause : 
To  such  I  render  more  than  mere  respect, 
Whose  actions  say  that  they  respect  themselves. 
But  loose  in  morals,  and  in  manners  vain, 
In  conversation  frivolous,  in  dress 
Extreme,  at  once  rapacious  and  profuse ; 
Frequent  in  park  with  lady  at  his  side, 
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Ambling  and  prattlinp^  scandal  as  he  goes; 
But  rare  at  home,  and  never  at  his  books, 
Or  with  his  pen,  save  when  he  scrawls  a  card ; 
Constant  at  routs,  familiar  with  a  round 
Of  ladyships — a  stranger  to  the  poor ; 
Ambitious  of  preferment  for  its  gold, 
And  well  prepared,  by  ignorance  and  sloth, 
By  infidelity  and  love  of  world. 
To  make  Gk)d*s  work  a  sinecure ;  a  slave 
To  his  own  pleasure  and  his  patron's  pride : 
From  such  apostles,  oh,  ye  mitred  heads. 
Preserve  the  churcli !  and  lay  not  careless  hands 
On  skulls  that  cannot  teach,  and  will  not  leani. 

Would  I  describe  a  preacher,  such  as  Paul, 
Were  he  on  earth,  would  hear,  approve,  and  own — 
Paul  should  himself  direct  me.    I  would  trace 
His  master-strokes,  and  draw  from  his  design. 
I  would  express  him  simple,  grave,  sincere ; 
In  doctrine  uncorrupt ;  in  language  plain, 
And  plain  in  manner ;  decent,  solemn,  chaste. 
And  natural  in  gesture ;  much  impress^ 
Himself,  as  conscious  of  his  awful  charge. 
And  anxious  mainly  that  the  flock  he  feeds 
May  feel  it  too ;  affectionate  in  look. 
And  tender  in  address,  as  well  becomes 
A  messenger  of  grace  to  guilty  men. 
Behold  the  picture ! — Is  it  like  ? — Like  whom  ? 
The  things  that  mount  the  rostrum  with  a  skip. 
And  then  skip  down  again ;  pronounce  a  text ; 
Cry — hem ;  and  reading  what  they  never  wrote. 
Just  fifteen  minutes,  huddle  up  their  work, 
And  with  a  well-bred  whisper  close  the  scene ! 

(Emmaus. 

It  happenM,  on  a  solemn  even-tide. 
Soon  after  He  that  was  our  surety  died, 
Two  bosom  friends,  each  pensively  incline!. 
The  scene  of  all  those  sorrows  left  behind, 
Sought  their  own  village,  busied  as  they  went, 
In  musings  worthy  of  the  great  event : 
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r.iri.i  ilu'i  l,i-.,ii^'l,(  ilHirJ„i.ni(j-Ioiintiirt, 
A  Riran);cr  juiiiM  ilicni,  ciiiLiieouB  as  n  iriend. 
And  uk'd  tlicm,  with  a  kind  engaging  air. 
What  Iheir  alllirtion  was,  itnd  begg'd  a  tbare. 
Infonn'd,  )ie  g>tlier'd  np  the  broken  Uiread, 
And,  Iratli  and  wisdom  fencing  all  be  uid, 
ExpUin'd,  illustrated,  and  Harth'd  ao  well 
The  tender  theme  on  which  thej*  choM  lo  dwell. 
That  rexching  home,  The  night,  thej  Hud,  u  near 
We  nmil  not  now  he  parted,  sojonrn  here — 
The  new  acqnaintaace  Boon  became  a  gnest. 
And,  made  bo  welcome  at  their  rimple  (eaH, 
He  blew'd  the  bread,  bnt  raniah'd  at  the  word, 
And  left  them  both  exclaiming,  'Twaa  the  Lord  t 
Did  not  our  hearta  Teel  all  He  deignTd  to  i^. 
Did  they  not  bum  witbin  us  bj  the  waj? 

SnieUg  to  9iutttab(. 

I  would  not  enter  on  in;  list  of  JricDdfl 
(Thongli  graced  with  polish'd  manners  and  fine  se' 
Yet  wanting  eensibililj)  the  man 
Wlio  needletslf  seta  foot  apon  a  wonn. 
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Sacred  to  neatness  and  repose — th*  alcove, 

The  chamber,  or  refectory — may  die: 

A  necessary  act  incurs  no  blame. 

Not  so  when,  held  within  their  proper  bounds, 

And  guiltless  of  offence,  they  range  the  air. 

Or  take  their  pastime  in  the  spacious  field : 

There  they  are  privileged ;  and  he  that  hunts 

Or  harms  them  there  is  gnilty  of  a  wrong. 

Disturbs  th'  economy  of  Nature^s  realm, 

Who,  when  she  form'd,  design^  them  an  abode. 

The  sum  is  this : — If  mau^s  convenience,  health. 

Or  safety  interfere,  his  rights  and  claims 

Are  paramount,  and  must  extinguish  theirs. 

Else  they  are  all — the  meanest  things  that  are — 

As  free  to  live,  and  to  enjoy  that  life, 

As  God  was  free  to  form  them  at  the  first. 

Who  in  His  sovereign  wisdom  made  them  all. 

Ye,  therefore,  who  love  mercy,  teach  your  sons 

To  love  it  too.    The  spring-time  of  our  years 

Is  soon  dishouourM  and  defiled  in  most 

By  budding  ills,  that  ask  a  prudent  hand 

To  check  them.    But,  alas !  none  sooner  shoots. 

If  unrestraint,  into  luxuriant  growth, 

Than  cruelty,  most  devilish  of  them  all. 

Mercy  to  him  that  shews  it  is  the  rule 

And  righteous  limitation  of  its  act, 

By  which  Heaven  moves  in  pardoning  guilty  man ; 

And  he  that  shews  none,  being  ripe  in  years, 

And  conscious  of  the  outrage  he  commits. 

Shall  seek  it,  and  not  find  it,  in  his  turn. 

^i}t  Restoration  of  all  Sl^titngs. 

The  groans  of  Nature  in  this  nether  worid. 
Which  Heaven  has  heard  for  ages,  have  an  end. 
Foretold  by  prophets,  and  by  poets  sung. 
Whose  fire  was  kindled  at  the  prophets*  lamp, 
The  time  of  rest,  the  promised  sabbath,  comes. 
Six  thousand  years  of  sorrow  have  well-nigh 
Fulfill*d  their  tardy  and  disastrous  course 
Over  a  sinful  world ;  and  what  remains 
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Of  tliU  tcmpcstnous  Btate  of  haman  things 
Is  merely  as  the  working  of  a  sea 
Before  a  calm,  that  rocks  itself  to  rest : 
For  He,  whose  car  the  winds  are,  and  the  clouds 
The  dust  that  waits  upon  His  sultrr  march, 
When  sin  hath  moved  Him,  and  His  wrath  is  hot, 
Shall  visit  earth  in  mercy ;  shall  descend. 
Propitious,  in  His  chariot  paved  with  love ; 
And  what  His  storms  have  blasted  and  defaced 
For  man's  revolt,  shall  with  a  smile  repair. 
•  ••••. 

0  scenes  suri)assing  fable,  and  yet  true, 
Scenes  of  accompllsliM  bliss!  which  who  can  sec. 
Though  but  in  distant  prospect,  and  not  feci 
His  soul  refrcsliM  with  foretaste  of  the  joy? 
Rivers  of  gladnc-ss  water  all  the  earth, 
And  clothe  all  dimes  wUli  beauty ;  the  reproach 
Of  barrenness  is  past.     The  fruitful  field 
Laughs  with  abundance  ;  and  the  land,  once  kan, 
Or  fertile  only  in  its  own  disgrace. 
Exults  to  see  its  thistly  curse  repeard. 
Tlic  various  seasons  woven  into  one, 
And  that  one  season  an  eternal  spring, 
The  garden  fears  no  blight,  and  needs  no  fence, 
For  tliere  is  none  to  covet,  all  are  full. 
Thij  lion,  and  the  libbard,  and  the  bear 
Graze  with  tlie  fearless  flocks ;  all  bask  at  noon 
Together,  or  all  gambol  in  the  shade 
Of  the  same  grove,  and  drink  one  common  stream. 
Antipathies  are  none.    Xo  foe  to  man 
Lurks  iu  the  serpent  now :  the  mother  sees, 
And  smiles  to  see,  her  infant's  playful  hand 
Stretch'd  forth  to  dally  with  the  crested  worm, 
To  stroke  his  azure  neck,  or  to  receive 
The  lambent  homage  of  his  arrowy  tongue. 
All  creatures  worship  man,  and  all  mankind 
One  Lord,  one  Father.     Error  has  no  place : 
That  creeping  pestilence  is  driven  away ; 
The  breath  of  heaven  has  chased  it.    In  the  heart 
No  passion  touches  a  discordant  string, 
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But  all  is  harmony  and  love.    Disease 
Is  not :  the  pure  and  uncontatninate  blood 
Holds  its  due  course,  nor  fears  the  frost  of  age. 
One  song  employs  all  nations ;  and  all  cry, 
^^  Worthy  the  Lamb,  for  He  was  slain  for  us ! " 
The  dweUers  in  the  vales  and  on  the  rocks 
Shout  to  each  other,  and  the  mountain  tops 
From  distant  mountains  catch  the  flying  joy ; 
Till,  nation  afier  nation  taught  the  strain, 
Earth  rolls  the  rapturous  hosanna  round. 
Behold  the  measure  of  the  promise  fiird ; 
See  Salem  built,  the  labour  of  a  Ood ! 
Bright  as  a  sun  the  sacred  city  shines ; 
All  kingdoms  and  ail  princes  of  the  earth 
Flock  to  that  light ;  the  glory  of  ail  lands 
Flows  into  her ;  unbounded  is  her  joy, 
And  endless  her  increase.    Thy  rams  are  there, 
Nebaioth,  and  the  flocks  of  Kedar  there ; 
The  looms  of  Ormus,  and  the  mines  of  Ind, 
And  Saba^s  spicy  groves,  pay  tribute  there ; 
Praise  is  in  all  her  gates :  upon  her  walls, 
And  in  her  streets,  and  in  her  spacious  courts, 
Is  heard  salvation.    Eastern  Java  there 
Kneels  with  the  native  of  the  furthest  west ; 
And  JSthiopia  spreads  abroad  the  hand, 
And  worships.    Her  rqiort  has  travell'd  forth 
Into  all  lands.     From  every  clime  they  oome 
To  see  thy  beauty  and  to  share  thy  joy, 
0  Siou !  an  assembly  such  as  earth 
Saw  never,  such  as  Heaven  stoops  down  to  see. 


Come  then,  and,  added  to  Thy  many  crowns, 
Receive  yet  one,  the  crown  of  all  the  earth. 
Thou  who  alone  art  worthy !   It  was  Thine 
By  ancient  covenant,  ere  Nature^s  birth ; 
And  Thou  hast  made  it  Thine  by  purchase  since, 
And  overpaid  its  value  with  Thy  blood. 
Thy  saints  proclaim  Thee  king ;  and  in  their  hearts 
Thy  title  is  engraven  with  a  pen 
Dipp*d  in  the  fountain  of  eternal  love. 

2k  2 


HYMNS. 

The  eighteenth  century  gave  England  nearly  all  its  hymnsL 
If  any  popular  collection  were  analysed,  it  would  be  found 
that  the  chronology  of  its  chief  contents  ranges  between  1709, 
when  Watts  published  his  "  Spiritual  Songs,"  and  1800,  when 
Cowper  died.  The  three  favourite  compositions  of  Bishop 
Ken  are  a  little  older,  and  some  delightful  additions  have  been 
made  to  our  sacred  minstrelsy  by  writers  of  more  recent  date 
— by  Heber  and  James  Montgomery,  by  Keble  and  Canon 
Stowell,  by  Sir  E.  Denny  and  Horatius  Bonar ;  but  still  the 
great  staple  of  British  hymnology  is  to  be  found  in  Watts  and 
Doddridge,  in  Toplady,  Cowper,  and  the  Wesleys,  and  in  those 
contemporaries  of  theirs  who  clothed  ardent  devotion  in  vivid 
words  and  melodious  numbers.  Consequently,  readers  who 
are  familiar  with  this  kind  of  literature  will  at  once  recognise 
nearly  all  our  S2>cciinens.  It  has  been  our  object  to  bring  to- 
gether a  few  of  those  Christian  lyrics  which  have  been  cro\^Tied 
by  general  acclamation,  rather  than  to  move  for  a  new  trial  in 
behalf  of  candidates  who,  however  graceful  or  ingenious,  lacked 
that  kind  of  excellence  which  compels  the  popular  favour. 

BISHOP  KEN. 

Regarding  the  three  following  hymns,  Mr  Montgomery  has 
said — "  Had  he  endowed  three  hospitals  he  might  have  been 
less  a  benefactor  to  posterity.  There  is  exemplary  plainness 
of  speech,  manly  vigour  of  thought,  and  consecration  of  heart 
in  these  pieces.  The  well-known  doxology,  *  Praise  God,  from 
whom  all  blessings  flow,'  <fec.,  is  a  masterpiece  at  once  of  ampU- 
fication  and  compression — amplification,  on  the  burthen  *  Praise 
God,'  repeated  in  each  line ;  compression,  in  exhibiting  God 
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as  the  object  of  praise  in  every  view  in  which  we  can  imagine 
praise  due  to  Him ;  praise  for  all  Ilis  blessings — ^yea,  for  all 
blessings,  none  coming  from  any  other  source ;  praise,  by  every 
creature  specifically  involved,  'here  below,'  and  'in  heaven 
above ;  *  praise  to  Him  in  each  of  the  characters  wherein  He  has 
revealed  Himself  in  His  word — Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost. 
Yet  this  comprehensive  verse  is  sufficiently  simple,  that  by  it 
'  out  of  the  mouths  of  babes  and  sucklings  praise  might  be 
perfected ;'  and  it  appears  so  easy,  that  one  is  tempted  to  think 
hundreds  of  the  sort  might  be  made  without  trouble.  The 
reader  has  only  to  try,  and  he  will  quickly  be  undeceived."* 

This  devout  and  conscientious  prelate  was  bom  at  Berk- 
hampstead — also  the  birthplace  of  Cowper — July  1C37,  and 
died  at  Longleat,  March  19,  1711.  For  four  years  he  held 
the  bishopric  of  Bath  and  Wells,  but,  refiising  the  oath  of  al- 
legiance to  King  William,  he  was  deprived,  and  spent  the  rest 
of  his  life  in  peaceful  retirement. 

JIFor  iWomtng. 

Awake,  my  sou),  and  with  the  sun 
Thy  daily  stage  of  duty  run ; 
Sbake  off  dull  sloth,  and  early  rise, 
To  pay  thy  moruing  sacrifice. 

Hedecm  thy  misspent  time  that  *s  post, 
Live  this  day,  as  if  *twerc  thy  last : 
T^  improve  thy  talent  take  due  care  ; 
'Gainst  the  great  day  thyself  prepare. 

Let  all  thy  converse  be  sincere ; 
Thy  conscience  as  the  noon-day  clear ; 
Think  how  all-seeing  God  thy  ways, 
And  all  thy  secret  thoughts  sur^'eys. 

Influenced  by  the  light  divine, 

Let  thy  own  light  in  good  works  shine : 

*  Mout^omery's  "Christian  Fsalmiat." 
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Reflaei  ail  Hearen's  propitioiif  waji, 
In  ardent  loYe  and  cheerful  praiae. 

Wake,  and  lift  up  Ui  jedf,  my  lieaxt, 
And  with  the  angeli  bear  tbj  part ; 
Who  all  night  long,  unwearied,  sing 
Glorj  to  the  Eternal  Kiug. 

I  wake,  I  wake,  ye  heavenly  choir ; 
May  your  devotion  me  inapire, 
That  I,  like  you,  my  age  may  spend. 
Like  you,  may  on  my  God  attend. 

May  I,  like  you,  in  God  delight, 
Have  all  day  long  my  God  in  sight ; 
Perform,  like  you,  my  Maker*a  wiU : 

0  may  I  never  more  do  illl 

Had  I  your  wings,  to  heaven  I  'd  fly, 
But  God  shall  tliat  defect  supply, 
And  my  soul  wiiig'd  with  warm  desire, 
Shall  all  day  long  to  heaveu  aspire. 

Glory  to  Thee  who  safe  hast  kept, 
And  hast  refreshM  me  whikt  I  slept. 
Grantf  Lord,  when  I  from  death  shall  wake, 

1  may  of  endless  life  partake. 

I  would  not  wake,  nor  rise  a^in, 
Even  heaveu  itself  I  would  disduiu, 
Wert  not  Thou  there  to  he  enjoyed, 
And  I  iu  hymns  to  be  employ'd. 

Heaven  is,  dear  Lord,  wherever  Thou  art, 
0  never  then  from  me  depart ! 
For  to  my  soul  *tis  hell  to  be 
But  for  one  moment  without  Thee. 

Lord,  I  my  vows  to  Thee  renew ; 
Scatter  my  sins  as  morning  dew ; 
Guard  my  Grst  spriugs  uf  thouglit  and  will. 
And  with  Thyself  my  spuit  fill. 

Direct,  control,  suggest,  this  day. 
All  I  design,  or  do,  or  say ; 
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That  all  my  powers,  with  all  their  might, 
lu  Thy  sole  glory  may  anitc. 

Praise  God,  from  whom  all  blessings  flow, 
Praise  Him,  all  creatures  here  below, 
Praise  Ilim  above,  ye  angelic  host, 
Praise  Falher,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost. 

Glory  to  Thee,  my  God,  this  night, 
For  all  the  blessings  of  the  light ; 
Keep  me,  0  keep  me,  King  of  kings, 
Under  Thy  own  Almighty  wings. 

Forgive  mc.  Lord,  for  Thy  dear  Son, 
The  ill  that  I  this  day  have  done, 
That  with  the  world,  myself,  and  Thee, 
I,  ere  I  sleep,  at  peace  may  be. 

Teach  me  to  live,  that  I  may  dread 
The  grave  as  little  as  my  bed ; 
Teach  me  to  die,  that  so  I  may 
Triumphing  rise  at  the  last  day. 

0  may  my  soul  on  Thee  repose. 

And  with  sweet  sleep  mine  eyelids  close ; 
Sleep,  that  may  me  more  vigorous  make, 
To  serve  my  God,  when  I  awake. 

When  in  the  night  I  sleepless  lie, 
3Iy  soul  with  heavenly  thoughts  supply ; 
Let  no  ill  dreams  disturb  my  rest. 
No  powers  of  darkness  me  molest. 

Dull  sleep  of  sense  mc  to  deprive, 

1  am  but  half  my  days  alive ; 

Thy  faithful  lovers.  Lord,  arc  grieved 
To  lie  80  long  of  Thee  bereaved. 

But  though  sleep  o^er  my  frailty  rcignti. 
Let  it  not  hold  me  long  in  chains. 
And  now  and  then  let  loose  my  heart, 
TiU  it  an  Hallelujah  dart. 


[I  all  tlie  a 


a  ofiU.* 


Thouglil  lo  [huujflit  «itb  m;  soul  converse, 

CelestisI  jo;>  to  me  reheuN, 

And  ia  my  stud,  sll  [he  nigbt  long 

Sing  to  m;  God  a  gniterul  song. 

Praue  God,  from  whom  all  bleaslnga  flow, 

Pruisc  Ilim,  all  creatarei  here  below. 

Praise  Illm  nbOTe,  ya  angelic  boat. 

Praise  Father,  Son,  aud  Holy  Ghoat. 

Lord,  DOW  Dij  sleep  does  me  forsake. 
The  sole  possession  of  me  take ; 
Let  no  vain  fancy  me  iihide, 
No  one  impure  desire  Intrude. 
Bleta'd  angel*,  while  we  ailent  lie, 
Yoar  hallelujahs  sing  on  high; 
You,  ever  wakeful  near  the  tarone, 
Prostrate  adore  Ibe  Three  in  Ona, 
I  DOW  awake  do  with  Ton  ioin. 
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My  Bonl,  when  I  shake  off  this  dust, 
Lord,  in  Thj  arms  I  will  intrust : 

0  make  me  Thj  peculiar  care, 
Some  hcavenlj  mansion  me  prepare. 

Give  me  a  place  at  Thy  saintd^  feet, 
Or  some  fallen  angel's  vacant  seat ; 

1  *11  strive  to  sing  as  loud  as  they, 
Who  sit  above  in  brigiiter  day. 

0  may  I  always  ready  stand, 
With  my  lamp  buniing  in  my  hand ; 
May  I  in  sight  of  heaven  rejoice, 
Whenever  I  hear  the  Bridegroom's  voice. 

Glory  to  Thee  in  light  array 'd. 
Who  light  Thy  dwelling-place  hast  mad 
An  immense  ocean  of  bright  beams 
From  Thy  all -glorious  Godhead  streams. 

The  sun,  in  its  meridian  height. 

Is  very  darkness  in  Thy  sight : 

My  soul  0  lighten  and  inflame 

With  thought  and  love  of  Thy  great  name. 

Blest  Jesu,  Thou  on  heaven  intent, 
Whole  nights  hast  in  devotion  spent ; 
But  I,  frail  creature,  soon  am  tired, 
And  all  my  zeal  is  soon  expired. 

My  soul,  how  canst  thou  weary  grow 
Of  antedating  heaven  below, 
In  sacred  hymns  and  divine  love, 
Wliich  will  eternal  be  above  ? 

Shine  on  me,  Lord,  new  life  impart, 
Fresh  ardours  kindle  in  my  heart ; 
One  ray  of  Thy  all -quickening  light 
Dispels  the  sloth  and  clouds  of  night. 

Lord,  lest  the  tempter  me  surprise, 
Watdi  over  thine  own  sacrifice ; 
All  loose,  all  idle  thoughts  cast  out. 
And  make  my  veiy  dretma  derout. 


-      JOBEPH  ADDISOX, 

iTi)!  {rTabillii'B  fi 

Untr  IK  Tbj  Kiranls  blul.  0 

lloiT  Eora  ii  tbeir  defence  \ 
Etemsl  Wudom  it  tbeir  piiiir, 

Their  help  Omnipotence. 
In  foreign  reilmi,  md  land*  n 

Supported  bf  Thj  care. 
Tbrou^  bnniiDs  eUmes  I  paw 

And  breathed  in  tainted  air. 
Tliy  uiFicj  iweclen'd  ercrj-  ttn 

Made  c^ery  re^on  pleaie ; 
The  hoar;  Atpins  hilla  it  warm 

And  tmootb'd  the  Tfrrlieuei 
Thinlt,  0  mf  loul !  derontlj  t[ 

How,  triili  affrighted  ejrea, 
TJiOQ  law 'it  tlio  wide-exiendwt 

In  all  its  borrora  riw. 
Conftiiiini  dwelt  on  ercn-  face. 

And  fear  in  ererj-  heart, 
ATben  waTca  on  waves,  and  ga 
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I  knew  Thou  wert  not  slow  to  hear, 
Nor  impotent  to  save. 

The  storm  was  laid,  the  winds  retired, 

Obedient  to  Thy  will ; 
The  eea  that  roared  at  Thy  command, 

At  Thy  command  was  still. 

In  midst  of  dangers,  fears,  and  death, 

Thy  goodness  I  Ul  adore ; 
I  Ml  praise  Thee  for  Thy  mercies  past, 

And  hnmbly  hope  for  more. 

My  life,  it  Thou  preserv'st  my  life, 

Thy  sacriBce  shall  be ; 
And  death,  if  death  must  be  my  doom, 

Shall  join  my  soul  to  Thee. 

Creatton*0  STedttmong. 

The  spacious  firmament  on  high, 

With  all  the  blue  ethereal  sky. 

And  spangled  heavens,  a  shining  frame, 

Their  great  Original  proclaim : 

Th'  unwearied  sun,  from  day  to  day, 

Docs  his  Creator*s  power  display, 

And  publishes  to  every  land 

The  work  of  an  Almighty  hand. 

Soon  as  the  evening  shades  prevail. 
The  moon  takes  up  the  wondrous  tale, 
And  nightly  to  the  listening  earth 
Repeats  the  story  of  her  birth : 
Whilst  all  the  stars  that  round  her  bum. 
And  all  the  planets  in  their  turn, 
Confirm  the  tidings  as  they  roll, 
And  spread  the  truth  from  pole  to  pole. 

What  though  in  solemn  silenoe  all 
Move  round  the  dark  terrestrial  ball? 
What  though  nor  real  voioe  nor  loand 
Amid  their  mdiant  orbt  be  fimndf 
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In  RflMOB^t  ear  thejr  all  njtnm^ 
And  utter  forth  n  glorkNM  Taio8» 
For  ever  nnging,  aa  tbcgr  ahinei 
The  hand  that  made  na  ia  divine. 


JOSEPH  HART. 

This  gifted  and  wann-hearted  man  was  forty-eight  yean  of 
age  before  he  began  to  preacL  The  Independent  Chapel, 
Jewin  Street^  London,  waa  the  scene  of  his  brief  minis- 
trationsy  but  daring  the  eight  years  of  hia  public  career  he 
had  attained  an  uncommon  popahuity;  and  when  he  was 
buried  in  Bunhill  Fields,  it  is  said  that  twenty  thousand 
persons  were  present  Over  his  grave  they  sang  his  own 
hymn, 

'^  Sons  of  God,  by  bleat  adoption." 

He  was  bom  about  1712,  and  died  May  24,  17G8.* 


(Ett{)0ematie. 

Jesiu,  while  He  dwelt  below, 
As  divine  historians  saj, 
To  a  place  wonid  often  go ; 
Near  to  Kedron's  brook  it  lay  ; 
In  this  place  He  loved  to  be, 
And  'twas  named  Gethaemane. 

*Twas  a  fi^arden,  as  we  read, 
At  the  foot  of  Olivet, 
Low  and  proper  to  be  made 
Tlie  Redeemer's  lone  retreat : 
When  from  noise  He  would  be  free, 
Then  He  sought  Gethsemane. 

Thither,  by  their  Master  brought, 
His  disciples  likewise  came ; 

•  Gadsbya  "  Memoin  of  Hymn  Writers.' 
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There  tbe  heaven! j  tniths  He  taught 
Often  set  their  hearts  on  flame ; 
Therefore  they,  as  well  as  He, 
Visited  Gethsemane. 

Oft  conversing  here  they  sat ; 
Or  might  join  with  Christ  in  prayer ; 
Oh  !  what  blest  devotion  that. 
When  the  Lord  Himself  is  there  I 
All  things  thns  did  there  agree 
To  endear  Gethsemane. 

Fall  of  love  to  man's  lost  race. 
On  the  conflict  much  He  thought ; 
This  He  knew  tlie  destined  place. 
And  He  loved  the  sacred  spot ; 
Therefore  Jesus  chose  to  be 
Often  in  Getlisemane. 

Came  at  length  the  dreadful  night ; 
Vengeance,  with  its  iron  rod, 
Stood,  and  with  collected  might, 
Bruised  the  harmless  Lamb  of  God ; 
See,  my  soul,  thy  Saviour  see. 
Prostrate  in  Gethsemane. 

View  Him  in  that  Olive- press. 

Wrung  with  anguish,  whelmM  with  blood  ; 

Hear  Him  pray  in  His  distress, 

With  strong  cries  and  tears,  to  God : 

Then  reflect  wliat  sin  must  be, 

Gazing  on  Gethsemane. 

Gloomy  garden,  on  thy  beds. 
Washed  by  Kedron's  water-pool, 
Grow  most  rank  and  bitter  weeds ; 
Think  on  these,  my  soul,  my  soul ! 
Wouldst  thou  8in*s  dominion  flee, 
Call  to  mind  Gethsemane. 

Eden,  from  each  flowery  bed, 

Did  for  man  short  sweetness  breathe ; 


Soon,  bj-  Satan's  ooonad  led, ' 

Mud  wronght  nn,  and  tin  wiuugbt  di 

Bat  of  Dfe,  tha  healing  tree 


Hithfr,  Lord,  Tlioa  didat  resort, 
Oftlicnt*  wiih  tbj  litile  Iraio; 
Her«  woaldit  knp  Ibj  private  cootl 
01> !  oonfer  that  grace  again : 
Lord,  mort  vrixh  worthleaa  aw, 
Ofktimd  to  GetbacoiaDe. 

Tnic,  I  cau'i  deserve  to  sLaie 
In  a  fuvour  lo  divine ; 
But  s'nce  sin  fint  Bx'd  Thee  tbeiv, 
None  tiave  gicatcr  aim  than  mioe ; 
And  to  tbii  m;  wofiil  [dea, 
Witoesa  Ihon,  GelbMDiane ! — 


holj  God, 
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The  terrors  of  law  aod  of  God 

With  me  can  have  nothing  to  do ; 
My  Savionr^s  obedience  and  blood 

Hide  ail  my  transgresBionB  from  view. 

The  work  which  His  goodness  began 

The  arm  of  His  strength  will  complete ; 
His  promise  is  yea  and  Amen, 

And  never  was  forfeited  yet : 
Things  future,  nor  things  that  are  now, 

Not  all  things  below  nor  above, 
Can  make  Him  His  purpose  forego, 

Or  sever  my  soul  from  His  love. 

My  name  from  the  palms  of  His  hands, 

Ktemity  will  not  erase : 
ImpressM  on  His  heart  it  remains, 

In  marks  of  indelible  grace ; 
Yes,  I  to  the  end  shall  endure, 

As  sure  as  the  earnest  is  given ; 
More  happy,  but  not  more  secure. 

The  glorified  spirits  in  heaven. 


(!rf)e  l&ocfc  of  9sr0. 

Rock  of  ages,  cleft  for  me. 
Let  me  hide  myself  in  Thee  I 
Let  the  water  and  the  blood, 
From  Thy  riven  side  which  flowed. 
Be  of  sin  the  double  cure. 
Cleanse  me  from  its  guilt  and  power. 

Not  the  labours  of  my  hands, 
Can  fulfil  Thy  law's  demands : 
Could  my  zeal  no  respite  know. 
Could  my  tears  for  ever  flow, 
All  for  sill  could  not  atone ; 
Thou  must  save,  and  Thou  alone. 

Nothing  in  my  hand  I  bring, 
Simply  to  Tby  croas  I  d'og; 


Hak«d,  KNM  to  IbM  tat  dna; 
HalpleM,  took  to  TbM  Ibr  |iMi ; 
Foal,  I  to  th«  foaaUin  fly— 
Vuh  me,  8nfcmr,  or  I  die. 

While  I  dnw  Dim  flettiiiR  breath, 
When  my  eje-itriaf[i  bnak  in  death ; 
When  I  WMr  t«  woitde  oaknowa. 
See  Thee  OB  Thy  Jn^pnent  Orone— 
Bock  oTkgM,  oleft  for  me, 
Let  me  hide  mjieir  in  Tbee  I 

31  ^bftsUan  En  Sicfcnow. 

When  laDgnor  tnd  JJMMe  brade 
Thu  trembling  hoow  of  daj ; 

Tu  sweet  to  look  bcfoud  our  cage. 
And  long  to  fl;  awfty . 

Sireel  to  look  inward  and  attend 

The  irhtspera  of  Ilia  love; 
Sweet  to  look  npward  to  the  place 

Where  Jcsm  pleads  aboTc. 
Siveet  to  look  back  and  ue  m;  nnino 

In  life's  (air  book  set  down ; 
Snect  to  look  forward  and  behold 

Eternal  jojs  mj  own. 

Swfet  to  reflect  how  grace  diTino 

Hj  ains  on  Jenu  laid; 
Sweet  to  remember  that  HI*  blood 

My  debt  of  aadTerings  paid. 


Sweet  to  experience  daj  by  day. 
His  Spirit's  qoick'nEng  breath. 

Sweet  on  Bis  fHitlifalness  to  rest, 
WJiose  lore  can  never  end ; 

Sweet  on  Hri  covenant  of  gnce, 
l»t  ftlltiuncii  to  d^and. 
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SvTMt  in  tbe  confidenoe  of  faith. 

To  trust  HU  GnD  decrees ; 
Siveet  to  tie  psuive  in  Hit  liand, 

And  knovr  no  will  bnt  Uii. 

Sweet  to  rgoice  in  lively  hope, 
That  when  mj  ciiAoge  shall  come ; 

Angels  will  hover  round  m;  bed. 
And  whII  m;  spirit  home. 

There  shall  niT  dlsloiprison'd  soul 

Behold  Him  and  adore ; 
Be  wlih  Uti  likenefu  satisfied, 

And  grieve  and  sin  do  more : 

Shall  HC  niui  wear  that  Tcr;  i]rah, 
On  which  mj  guilt  wot  1;i[n  ; 

UU  loi-e  intense,  IIU  nierii  fresh, 
As  though  bnt  ncwl;  slain. 

Soon  too  my  slumberinf;  dost  shidl  hear 
The  trumpet's  quiokcnin);  sound  ; 

And  bj  mj  Saviour's  power  rebuUc, 
At  His  right  hand  be  found. 

These  eyes  shall  see  Him  in  that  dsy, 

The  God  that  died  for  mc; 
And  all  my  rising  bones  shall  u,j, 

Lord,  who  is  like  to  Thee  ? 

If  such  the  views  which  grace  unfolds 

Weak  Bs  it  is  below ; 
IVIiat  raptures  innst  the  Chnrch  above 

Id  Jeans'  presence  know  I 
If  snch  the  sweetness  of  tbe  stream, 

What  must  the  fountain  be, 
fVlicre  saints  and  angels  draw  tlieir  bliss, 

Immediate!;  from  Thee  I 
O  in*7  tbe  UDotion  of  these  truths 

For  aver  with  me  stay ; 
Till  froa  ber  sinful  oige  dismiss'd, 

Uj  spirit  fltei  tny. 


C^c  Sfftns  SrififiR  to  ^  SooL 


hmt.  tbniMiTvafthciUci. 

r<ar(  "ifnae.  br  Jem  booyfat, 
To  fV-'  ^!ri'>D«  likeDedK  wronjlit, 
G-i.  i>  <iiiie  before  Hij  thniM. 
Ii»:k  llii  Dwifiuurial  crown ; 
G-<.  Itu  mnnphi  CO  ailnrn : 
HiJe  Tor  GoO.  t.>  r„j*l  retuni. 

In.  Ht  b«cL.i<»  fri'iD  on  bigli : 
FcadiEM  Id  Qu  prv-ciKC  ij: 
T1iin«  Ch«  nwri>.  of  llu  blood  : 
Thine  tlu  rit^ECiMuncM  of  God. 

Ane«ls.  joytol  10  UtcaJ. 
lIoTtring.  raan-l  ibj  ptllov  b«ild  ; 
Kiit  t>>  rjicfa  the  fij^il  fiTm, 
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Saints,  in  glory  perfect  made, 

Wait  thj  passage  through  the  shade : 

Ardent  for  thy  coming  o'er. 

See,  they  Uirong  the  bliesful  shore. 

Mount,  their  transports  to  improve : 

Join  the  longing  choir  above : 

Swiftly  to  their  wish  be  given : 

Kiudle  higher  joy  in  heaven. 

Such  the  prospects  that  arise 

To  the  dying  Christian's  eyes ! 
Such  the  glorious  vista.  Faith 
Opens  through  the  shades  of  death ! 


EDWARD  PERRONET. 

£zcept  that  he  lived  at  CaDterbury,  and  was  the  son  of  the 
vicar  of  Shoreham,  Kent,  wc  can  give  no  information  regard- 
ing the  author  of  the  following  hymn — one  of  the  noblest  in 
the  language,  and  with  its  own  tune,  "  Miles  Lane,**  one  of  the 
best  known  to  English  congregations. 


Croton  fSfim  S^otti  of  9111. 

All  hail  the  power  of  Jesos*  name  1 

Let  angels  prostrate  fall : 
Bring  forth  the  royal  diadem, 

And  crown  Him  Lord  of  all. 

Crown  Him,  ye  martyrs  of  our  God, 

Who  from  His  altar  call ; 
Extol  the  stem  of  Jesse^s  rod. 

And  crown  Him  Lord  of  all. 

Yc  chosen  seed  of  Lirad's  race, 
A  remnant  weak  and  small ; 

Hail  Him  who  saves  you  by  His  grace, 
And  crown  Him  Lord  of  aU. 


Te  Gantila  nanm,  neVr  torjat 
The  woriDwaod  and  th«  gaU  ; 

Go,  apread  jtnr  traphica  at  Hii  ftet. 
And  erowa  Him  Lord  of  aU. 

Let  erwy  kindnd,  vtot  tribe, 

Oa  tliu  lerreMrial  ball. 
To  Him  all  majcalr  aMribe, 

And  cn)wn  Him  Lord  of  all. 

Oh  I  bat  wilh  ronder  NitTcd  IhruDg 

We  at  Hn  ^1  m>j  (all, 
There  join  tli»  everUsting  (ong, 

An<l  ciwD  Him  Lord  of  all : 


CHAKLBS  WESLEV. 
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of  spiritual  fear  to  the  last  rapture  of  heavenly  hope  !  They 
echo  along  the  Cornish  moors,  as  the  corpse  of  the  Christian 
miner  is  borne  to  his  last  resting-place;  they  cheer  with 
heavenly  messages  the  hard  bondage  of  slavery;  they  have 
been  the  first  words  of  thanksgiving  on  the  lips  of  the  libe- 
rated negro ;  they  have  given  courage  to  brave  men,  and 
patience  to  suffering  women;  they  have  been  a  liturgy  en- 
graven on  the  hearts  of  the  poor ;  they  have  borne  the  name 
of  Jesus  far  and  wide,  and  have  helped  to  write  it  deep  on 
countless  hearts.  And  England  is  no  more  without  a  people's 
hymn-book."* 

Charles   Wesley   was  bom  at  Epworth,  December  18, 
1708,  and  died  at  London,  March  29,  1788. 

t!Ll)t  Ba^i  of  Jutigment. 

Stand  the  omnipotent  decree : 

Jehovah*8  will  be  done ! 
Nature's  end  we  wait  to  see, 

And  hear  her  final  groan : 
Let  this  earth  dissolve,  and  blend 

In  death  the  wicked  and  the  just; 
Let  those  ponderous  orbs  descend, 

And  grind  us  into  dust. 

Rests  secure  tlie  righteous  man ! 

At  his  Redeemer*s  beck, 
Sure  to  emerge,  and  rise  again, 

And  mount  above  the  wreck ; 
Lo !  the  heavenly  spirit  towers, 

Like  flame,  o'er  nature's  funeral  pyre, 
Triumphs  in  immortal  powers. 

And  claps  his  wings  of  fire ! 

Nothing  hath  the  just  to  lose, 
Bj  worlds  on  worlds  destroyed ; 

*  '*  The  Voice  of  Christian  Life  in  Song/  by  the  Author  of  "  Tales  and 
Sketches  of  Christian  Lif«."  (P.  264.)  A  rolume  of  exquisite  taste  an  d 
delightful  instructioD. 
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Far  bencatli  his  feet  he  Tiewt, 
With  smiles,  the  flaming  voiJ : 

Sees  tlio  untvene  renewed, 
The  grand  millemiial  reign  begun ; 

Shouts,  with  all  the  sons  of  God, 
Around  the  eternal  throne ! 

Ee«ting  in  this  glorions  hope 

To  be  at  last  restored, 
Yield  we  now  our  bodies  up 

To  earthquake,  plague,  or  sword : 
Listening  for  the  call  divine, 

The  latest  trumpet  of  tlic  seven, 
Soon  our  soul  and  dust  shall  join. 

And  both  fly  up  to  heaven. 

WLxtMixiQ  JIacob. 

Come,  0  thou  Traveller  unknown, 
Whom  still  I  hold,  but  cannot  sec ! 

My  company  before  is  gone, 
And  I  am  lift  alone  with  Thee : 

With  Thcc  all  night  I  mean  to  stay, 

And  wrestle  till  the  break  of  day. 

1  need  not  tell  Thcc  who  I  am, 
My  misery  and  siu  declare ; 

Thyself  hast  call'd  me  by  my  name, 
Look  on  my  hands,  and  read  it  there 

But  who,  I  ask  Thcc,  who  art  Thou  ? 

Tell  me  Thy  name,  and  tell  me  now. 

In  vain  Thou  stnigglcst  to  get  free, 
I  never  will  unloose  my  hold ! 

Art  Thou  the  Man  that  died  for  mc? 
The  secret  of  Thv  love  unfold : 

Wrestling,  I  will  not  let  Thcc  go. 

Till  I  Thy  Name,  Thy  Nature  know. 

Wilt  Thou  not  yet  to  me  reveal 
Thy  new,  nuuttcrable  Name? 

Tell  me,  I  still  beseech  Thee,  tell : 
To  know  it  now,  resoked  I  am : 


CBASLSa  WEBLEV. 

Wreatliug,  t  will  not  let  Thee  go, 
TUi  I  Thy  Name,  Tliy  Nature  know. 

What  tboQgh  mj  thriuking  flesli  complalu, 
And  marcnur  to  contend  » long? 

I  rise  SDperior  to  my  pain ; 
When  I  am  weak,  then  I  nni  strong  I 

And  when  my  all  of  Mrcngili  iliall  fail, 

I  sliall  with  the  God'Mau  prevail. 


YitJd  to  mc  DOW,  for  I  nia  weak ; 

Bnt  confident  in  seir-despair; 
Speak  to  mj  henrt,  in  bteasinge  f  peak : 

Be  coDquer'd  by  my  instant  prater : 
Speak,  or  Tbon  ncrer  licnce  shalt  move. 
And  tell  me  if  Tliy  Name  ia  Love. 

'Tis  Love !  'tis  Love !  Thon  diedst  for  me 
1  licar  Thy  irhiiper  in  my  heart ! 

The  morning  breaks,  tlie  eliadoKi  llec, 
Pore,  universal  I.ovo  Thon  art; 

To  me,  to  all.  Thy  bowols  move, 

Thy  Kalnro  and  Tliy  Same  ia  Love. 

My  prayer  hath  pon-cr  with  God :  the  gmco 

Unspeakable  I  novf  reeeive ; 
Throngh  faith  1  sec  Thee  face  to  face  . 

1  see  Thee  face  to  face,  and  live ! 
Id  vain  I  have  not  wept  and  atrove ; 
Thy  Kature  and  Thy  Name  is  Love. 

I  know  thee,  Savionr,  nho  Thou  art, 
Jeans,  the  feehle  alnner's  friend  ; 

Nor  wilt  Thon  with  the  night  depart, 
Bnt  atay  and  love  me  to  tlie  end  ; 

Thy  merciM  never  shall  remove ; 

Ttiy  Nature  and  thy  Name  ia  Love. 

The  Snn  of  Bighteoninen  on  me 
Hath  roie,  with  healinft  in  Hi*  wingi : 
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Withet'd  my  MtanTs  atnogth,  frott  tlM 

My  iool  its  life  and  ■neeow  bring! ; 
My  bdp  it  ftU  laid  iqi  «bo?tt ; 

Th J  Katun  and  Tbj  Name  ia  Lore.  ' 

t 

Contented  now  npon  ny  thlgii 
I  halt,  tiU  lile*a  abort  Joorn^  end ; 

All  belpletnieM,  all  weikncMi  I 
On  Thee  alone  lor  atrangth  depend ; 

Nor  have  I  power  from  Thee  to  move ; 

Thj  Nature  and  thy  Name  is  Love. 

Lame  as  I  am,  I  take  the  pr^y ; 

Hell,  earth,  and  sin  with  ease  o*ecoome ; 
I  leap  for  joy,  pnnrae  my  way, 

And  as  a  bounding  hart  fly  home ; 
Through  all  eternity  to  prove 
Thy  Nature  and  thy  Name  is  Love. 


iFot  i^t  0,6n  gear. 

Come,  let  us  anew 
Our  journey  pursue, 
Roll  round  with  the  year, 
And  never  stand  still  till  the  Master  appear. 

His  adorable  will 
Let  us  gladly  fulfil, 
And  our  talents  improve, 
By  the  patience  of  hope,  aud  the  labour  to  love. 

Our  life  is  a  dream ; 
Our  time,  as  a  stream, 
Glides  swiftly  away ; 
And  the  fugitive  moment  refuses  to  stay. 

The  arrow  is  flown ; 
The  momeut  is  gone ; 
The  millennial  year 
Rushes  on  to  our  view,  and  eternity  *a  here. 


CUARLZi)  WtlULay. 

0  that  each  in  the  dij 
or  His  ooming  may  Mjr, 
".  1  hBTB  foaght  mj  friy  Ihroagfa ; 
I  hare  llniah'd  tbe  wi^  Thoa  didit  give  bm  to  do." 

0  that  each  from  his  Lord 
Hsj  receive  the  glad  word, 
"  Well  and  faitbfulij  done ; 
Enter  ioto  m;  joj,  and  ait  doim  on  my  throne." 


ISont  ^omt. 

R^oice  for  a  brother  deceased, 

Oar  lose  it  his  infinite  (^in ; 
A  loni  out  of  prieon  released, 

And  free  from  its  bndilj  chain : 
With  songs  let  us  follow  his  flight, 

And  moaDt  with  his  spirit  above. 
Escaped  to  the  mansions  of  light, 

And  lodf^  in  the  Eden  of  love. 

Oar  brother  the  haven  hath  ptin'd 

Out-flying  the  tempest  and  wind  ; 
His  rest  he  hath  sooner  obtain'd. 

And  left  bis  companions  l)ehind, 
Still  toM'd  on  a  sea  of  distress. 

Hard  toiling  to  make  the  blest  ibore, 
Where  all  is  assorance  and  peace. 

Andsc 


There  all  the  ship's  company  meet. 

Who  sail'd  with  the  Saviour  beneath ; 
With  shoatinjf  each  other  they  greet. 

And  triumph  o'er  trouble  and  death  ; 
Tlie  voyage  of  life 's  at  an  end, 

The  mortal  affliction  ia  past ; 
Tlie  age  that  in  heaven  they  spend. 

For  ever  and  ever  shall  last. 


41S  Hnn. 


THOMAS  OUYEBS. 

Aiihougli  converted  by  the  preadung  of  Whitefield,  His 
fervid  Welshman  attached  himself  to  the  cause  and  the  con- 
nexion of  Mr  Wesley,  and  for  some  time  aided  him  in  editing 
the  ^Arminian  Magazine/'  and  his  dnst  now  rests  in  Mr 
Wesley^s  tomb,  behind  the  chapel  in  City  Road.  He  was 
bom  at  Tregonan,  Montgomeiyshiro^  in  1725,  and  died  in 
March  1799.* 

ffoti  of  9nta|am. 

FinST  PART. 

The  God  of  Abrabsm  pnuse, 
Who  reigns  enthroned  above, 
Ancient  of  everlasting  days, 
And  God  of  Loire : 
Jehovah,  Great  I  AM, 
By  eartli  and  heaven  confest ; 
I  bow  and  bless  the  sacred  Name, 
For  ever  blest. 

The  God  of  Abraham  praise, 
At  whose  supreme  command 
From  earth  I  rise,  and  seek  the  joys 
At  His  right  hand : 
I  all  on  earth  forsake. 
Its  wisdom,  fame,  and  power ; 
And  Him  my  only  portion  make. 
My  shield  and  tower. 

The  God  of  Abraham  praise, 
Whose  all-snflScient  grace 
Shall  guide  me  all  my  happy  days, 
In  all  my  ways. 

•  "Creamer's  Methodist  Hymnology:"  New  York,  ISiS.    "Oadtby'i 
Hymn  Wrilct*." 


OLITEBS. 

He  calla  a  wonn  hia  friend, 

n«  calli  H[niwiriny  God ; 

And  He  shall  nre  me  to  the  end. 

Through  J«an'(  blood. 

lie  b;  Himwlf  hath  swon), 

1  on  His  oath  depend ; 

I  shall,  on  eagles'  wings  apbomc, 

To  heat-en  aaecnd : 

I  shall  behold  His  face, 

I  shall  His  power  adore, 

And  aing  the  wonders  of  Hia  gnat 

For  evermore. 

SECOND  PAST. 
Though  nature's  strength  decay. 
And  earth  and  hell  wilhaland. 
To  Canaan's  bounds  1  urge  my  way. 
At  His  eommand. 
The  watery  deep  I  pan. 
With  Jesus  in  mj  view ; 
And  tbrongh  the  bowling  wildenteu 
My  wty  puraue. 

The  goodly  land  I  see. 
With  peace  and  plenty  blest ; 
A  land  of  sacred  liberty. 
And  endleH  rest. 
There  milk  and  honey  Sow ; 
And  oil  and  wine  abound  ; 
And  Ireea  of  life  for  ever  grow. 
With  mercy  orown'd. 

There  dwells  the  Lord  otir  Ring, 
The  Lord  oar  RlghtrouBaesa, 
Triumphant  o'er  the  world  and  sin, 
The  Prinee  of  Peace; 
On  Sion's  sacred  heiglit, 
Hia  kingdom  aiill  mainltina; 
And  gloriona  with  Hia  aaiola  ia  light 
For  ever  rNgtiB. 
2U2 


Defure  tlie  great  Tbree-Ons 

Tlicy  all  eiultlng  iteiid, 

And  lell  the  wonden  He  hath  done, 

Throafh  all  their  Und ; 

The  lutening  spherea  attend. 

And  swell  the  growing  fama ', 

And  eing,  in  Mngg  which  neTer  end, 

Ttie  iTondroiu  Name. 

The  God  who  reigna  on  high 
The  forest  aTchangeb  dog; 
And,  "Holj-,  holy,  holy,"  07, 
"  Almiglity  Kiiigl 
Who  naa  and  is  the  same, 
And  evermore  shall  be; 
JehoTah,  Father,  Great  1  AH, 
We  worship  Thee." 

Before  the  Saviour's  fate. 
The  Tansom'd  nations  bow ; 
O'envhelm'd  at  Hii  alniightf  grace, 
For  ever  new; 
He  shews  ilis  prints  of  love, — 


HmI,  Abnham'i  God,  and  mina! 
(I  joia  the  hcftvenlj'  layt,) 
All  might  tui  msjeBty  an  thine. 
And  endleaa  proiM. 

WILLIAM  COWPXB. 

QBalitftis  fDftt  0011. 
OhI  for  a  doccr  walk  with  God, 

A  calm  and  hearcnlj'  frame ; 
A  light  to  ihiae  upon  the  road 

That  ludu  me  to  the  Lamb  1 

Where  ia  the  bleucdneM  I  knew 
When  Gret  I  mw  the  Loid? 

Where  is  the  Mal-refreahing  new 
Of  Jesni  and  Ilia  word? 

What  peaceiiil  boon  I  once  enjo;'d  t 
Ilow  street  tbeir  memor;  itill  I 

But  lliej  have  left  an  acliing  void, 
The  world  can  never  fill. 

Return,  0  Itolj  Dove,  retnro. 

Sweet  messcngfr  of  rest ; 
1  hntc  t)ie  sins  that  made  Thee  mourn, 

And  drove  Tbee  from  my  bread : 

Tlic  dearest  idol  1  hare  known, 

Whstc'er  thnt  idol  tic, 
Help  me  to  tear  It  from  Thy  throne, 

And  worship  onlj  Tbee. 

So  sliall  mj  walk  be  dote  tvitb  God, 
Calm  aud  serene  my  frame  ; 

So  purer  light  shall  mark  the  road 
That  leads  me  to  tbe  Lamb. 


^ijt  Jonntain  ®pntt1i. 

There  ia  a  fbnntaiu  BU'd  with  blood 

Drawn  from  Emmannel'a  vebt ; 


E'er  iince,  by  fUth,  I  mw  the  nream 

Thj  flowing  woands  supply, 
Redeeming  love  hai  been  mj  theme, 

And  shall  be  tiU  I  die. 

Then  in  a  nobler,  nrsMer  aoog 

I  'II  eing  Thf  power  to  uve ; 
When  this  poor  lUping,  (tammering  tongna 

Lies  lilent  in  the  grave. 

Lord,  I  believe  Tho«  haat  prepared 

(Uaworth;  tbongh  I  be) 
For  mo  a  blood-bonght  free  reward, 

A  golden  harp  for  me ; 

'Tie  rtmng,  and  tnned,  for  endtess'jreara, 

And  fomi'd  by  poirer  divine; 
To  sound  in  God  the  Fathn-'i  eara 
No  other  name  but  Thine. 

%i^t  in  Sarkntm. 


COWPKR. 

Ye  rcarful  lainti,  freih  courage  tako, 
The  clautls  ;c  bo  much  dread, 

Are  big  viilh  mercy,  mil  aliall  break 
In  bleaalngg  on  your  head. 

Judge  not  tlie  Lord  b;  feeble  seuM, 
But  Ini9t  mm  for  Ilia  grace  : 

Behind  a  frowning  proTJdence 
He  lildeg  a  smiling  face. 

Ilia  pur]>0Bea  vill  rip«n  fast, 

Unfolding  crer^'  liuur: 
Tlie  bad  may  liavo  a  bitter  loate, 

But  sneel  wjll  be  Itie  flower. 

Blind  unbelief  ia  sure  tn  err, 
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